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Abt.  I. — Correspandance  inedtte,  de  Mabillon  et  de  Montfaucoii, 
avec  Vltalie.     Par  M.  Valeby.     Paris:  1846. 

TLf*n)DLETON  and  Gibbon  rendered  a  real,  however  undesigned, 
a  service  to  Christianity  by  attempting  to  prove  that  the 
rapid  extension  of  the  Primitive  Church  was  merely  the  natural 
result  of  natural  causes.  For  what  better  proof  could  be  given 
of  the  divine  origin  of  any  religion  than  by  showing  that  it  had 
at  once  overspread  the  civilised  worlds  by  the  expansive  power 
of  an  inherent  aptitude  to  the  nature  and  to  the  wants  of  man- 
kind? By  entering  on  a  still  wider  range  of  inquiry^. those 
great  but  disingenuous  writers  might  have  added  much  to  the 
evidence  of  the  fact  they  alleged,  although  at  a  still  greater 
prejudice  to  the  conclusion  at  which  they  aimed. 

It  b  not  predicted  in  the  Old  Testament  that  the  progress  of 
the  Grospel  should^  to  any  great  extent,  be  the  result  of  any 
agency  preternatural  and  opposed  to  ordinary  experience ;  nor  is 
any  such  fact  alleged  in  any  of  the  apostolical  writings  as  having 
actually  occurred.  There  is,  indeed^  no  good  reason  to  suppose 
that  such  miraculous  though  transient  disturbances  of  the  laws 
of  the  material  or  the  moral  world,  would  have  long  or  powerfully 
controlled  either  the  belief  or  the  affections  of  mankind.  The 
heavenly  husbandman  selected  the  kindliest  soil  and  the  most 
propitious  season  for  sowing  the  grain  of  mustard  seed ;  and  so, 
as  time  rolled  on,  the  adaptation  of  our  faith  to  the  character 
and  the  exigencies  of  our  race  was  continually  made  manifest^ 
though  under  new  and  ever  varying  forms. 
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Thus  the  Church  was  at  first  Congregational,  that  by  the 
a^tation  of  the  lowest  strata  of  society  the  superincumbent 
mass  of  corruption,  idolatry,  and  knental  servitude  might  be 
broken  up  —  then  Synodal  or  Presbyterian,  that  the  tendency 
of  separate  sodeties  to  heresy  and  schism  might  be  counteracted — 
then  Episcopal,  that,  in  ages  of  extreme  difficulty  and  peril,  the 
whole  body  might  act  in  concert  and  with  decision— then  Papain 
that  it  might  oppose  a  visible  unity  to  the  annies  of  the  Crescent 
and  the  barbarmns  of  the  North — then  Monastic,  that  learning, 
art,  and  piety  might  be  preserved  in  impregnable  retreats  amidst 
the  deluge  of  ignorance  and  of  feudal  oppression — then  Scho- 
lastic, that  the  human  mind  might  be  educated  for  a  return  to  a 
sounder  knowledge,  and  to  primitive  doctrine  —  then  Protestant, 
that  the  soul  might  be  emancipated  from  error,  superstition,  and 
spiritual  despotism  —  then  partially  Beformed,  in  the  very  bosom 
of  the  papacy,  lest  that  emancipation  should  hurry  the  whole  of 
Christendom  into  precipitate  change  and  lawless  anarchy  —  and 
then  at  length  Philosophical,  to  prove  that  as  there  are  no 
depths  of  sin  or  misery  to  which  the  healing  of  the  Gospel  cannot 
reach,  so  there  are  no  heights  of  speculation  to  which  the  wisdom 
of  the  Gospel  cannot  ascend. 

Believing  thus  in  the  Perpetuity  as  well  as  on  the  Catholicity 
of  the  Church,  and  judging  that  she  is  still  the  same  in  spirit 
throughout  all  ages,  although,  in  her  external  developments, 
flexible  to  the  varying  necessities  of  all,  we  have  ventured  on 
some  former  occasions,  and  are  again  about,  to  assert,  for  ^  the 
^  pure  and  reformed  branches '  of  it  in  England  and  in  Scotland, 
an  alliance  with  the  heroes  of  the  faith  in  remote  times,  and 
in  less  enlightened  countries;  esteeming  that  to  be  the  best 
Protestantism,  which,  while  it  frankly  condemns  the  errors  of 
other  Christian  societies,  yet  claims  fellowship  with  the  piety, 
the  wisdom,  and  the  love,  which,  in  the  midst  of  those  errors, 
have  attested  the  divine  original  of  them  alL 

If,  according  to  the  advice  which  on  some  of  those  occasions 
we  have  presumed  to  offer  to  those  who  are  studious  of  such, 
subjects,  there  be  among  us  any  scholar  meditating  a  Pro- 
testant history  of  the  Monastic  Orders,  he  will  find  materials 
for  a  curious  chapter  in  this  correspondence  of  the  French 
Benedictines  of  the  reign  of  Louis  the  XIV.  In  that  fraternity 
light  and  darkness  succeeded  each  other  by  a  law  the  reverse  of 
tbut  which  obtained  in  Europe  at  large.  From  the  promulga- 
tion of  their  rule  in  the  sixth  century,  their  monasteries  were 
comparatively  illuminated  amidst  the  general  gloom  of  the  dark 
ages.  But  when  the  sim  arose  on  the  outer  world,  its  beams 
scarcely  penetrated  their  cloisters ;  nor  did  they  haU  the  return- 
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ing  dawn  of  literature  and  science  until  the  day  was  glowing 
all  around  them  in  meridian  splendour.  Then,  however,  passing 
at  one  vault  from  the  haze  of  twilight  to  the  radiance  of  noon, 
they  won  the  wreath  of  superior  learning,  even  in  the  times  of 
Tillemont  and  Du  Cange  —  though  resigning  the  palm  of  genius 
to  Bourdaloue,  Bossuet,  and  Pascal.  Thus  the  three  great 
epochs  of  their  annals  are  denoted  by  the  growth,  the  obscura- 
tion, and  the  revival  of  their  intellectual  eminence.  M.  Valery's 
volumes  illustrate  the  third  and  last  stage  of  this  progress, 
which  cannot,  however,  be  understood  without  a  rapid  glance 
at  each  of  the  two  preceding  stages. 

*  But  why,'  it  may  be  asked,  *  direct  the  eye  at  all  to  the 

*  mouldering  records  of  monastic  superstition,  self-indulgence, 

*  and  hypocrisy  ? '  Why  indeed  ?  From  contemplating  the  mere 
debasement  of  any  of  the  great  families  of  man,  no  images  can 
be  gathered  to  delight  the  fancy,  nor  any  examples  to  move  or  to 
invigorate  the  heart.  And  doubtless  he  who  seeks  for  such  know- 
ledge, may  find  in  the  chronicles  of  the  convent  a  fearftil  dis- 
closure of  the  depths  of  sin  and  folly  into  which  multitudes  of 
our  brethren  have  plunged,  under  the  pretence  of  more  than 
human  sanctity.  But  the  same  legends  will  supply  some  better 
lessons,  to  him  who  reads  books  that  he  may  learn  to  love,  and 
to  benefit  his  fellow  men.  They  will  teach  him  that,  as  in 
Judsa,  the  temple,  so,  in  Christendom,  the  monastery,  was  the 
ark,  freighted  during  the  deluge,  with  the  destinies  of  the  Church 
and  of  the  world, — that  there  our  own  spiritual  and  intellectual 
ancestry  found  belter  amidst  the  tempest,  —  that  there  were 
matured  those  powers  of  mind  which  gradufdly  infused  harmony 
and  order  into  the  warring  elements  of  the  European  Common- 
wealth,—  and  that  there  many  of  the  noblest  ornaments  of  our 
common  Christianity  were  trained,  to  instruct,  to  govern,  and  to 
bless  the  nations  of  the  West. 

Guided  by  the  maxim  *  that  whatever  any  one  saint  records 
'  of  any  other  saint  must  be  true,'  we  glide  easily  over  the 
enchanted  land  along  which  Domnus  Johannes  Mabillon  con- 
ducts the  readers  of  the  earlier  parts  of  his  wonderous  com- 
pilations ;  receiving  submissively  the  assurance  that  St.  Benedict 
sang  eucharistic  hymns  in  his  mother's  womb  — raised  a  dead 
child  to  life  —  caused  his  pupil  Maurus  to  tread  the  water  dry- 
ahod — untied  by  a  word  the  knotted  cords  with  which  an  Arian 
Goth  (Zalla  by  name)  had  bound  an  honest  rustic — cast  out  of 
one  monk  a  demon,  who  had  assumed  the  disguise  of  a  farrier — 
rendered  visible  to  another  a  concealed  dragon,  who  was  secretly 
tempting  him  to  desertion — and  by  laying  a  consecrated  wafer 
on  tibe  bosom  of  a  third,  enabled  him  to  repose  in  a  grave  which 
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till  then  had  continually  cast  him  out; — for  all  these  facte  the 
great  annalist  relates  of  his  patriarch  St^  Benedict,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  the  pontiff  (first  of  that  name)  St.  Gregory.  If,  however, 
the  record  had  contained  no  better  things  than  these,  the  memo- 
rial of  Benedict  would  long  since  have  perished  with  him. 

His  authentic  biography  is  comprised  in  a  very  few  words. 
He  was  bom  towards  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  at  Nursia,  in 
the  duchy  of  Spoleto.  His  mother  died  in  giving  him  birth. 
He  was  sent  to  Rome  for  his  education  by  his  father,  a  member 
of  the  Anician  fiimily,  which  Claudian  has  celebrated;  but  was 
driven  from  the  city  by  the  invasions  of  Odoacer  and  Theodorio 
to  the  Mons  Subiacus,  where,  while  yet  a  beardless  youth,  he 
took  up  his  abode  as  a  hermit.  Like  Jerome,  he  was  haunted 
in  his  solitude  by  the  too  vivid  remembrance  of  a  Roman  lady ; 
and  subdued  his  voluptuous  imagination  by  rolling  his  naked 
body  among  the  thorns.  The  fame  of  such  premature  sanctity 
recommended  him  to  the  monks  of  the  neighbouring  monastery 
as  their  abbot ;  but  scarcely  had  he  assumed  the  office  when, 
disgusted  by  the  rigours  of  his  discipline,  the  electors  attempted 
to  get  rid  of  him  by  poison.  Returning  to  his  hermitage,  he 
soon  found  himself  in  the  centre  of  several  rude  huts,  erected  in 
his  vicinity  by  other  fugitives  from  the  world,  who  acknow- 
ledged him  as  the  superior  of  this  monastic  village.  But  their 
misconduct  compelled  him  again  to  seek  a  new  retirement ;  which 
he  found  at  Monte  Casino,  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Abbruzzi. 
There,  attended  by  some  of  his  pupils  and  former  associates,  he 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  —  composing  his  rule,  and  esta- 
blishing the  Order  which,  at  the  distance  of  thirteen  centuries, 
still  retains  his  name  and  acknowledges  his  authority.  He  died 
in  the  year  643,  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

To  ^e  intercourse  of  Benedict  with  the  refractory  monks  of 
Subiaco,  may  perhaps  be  traced  the  basis  of  his  system.  It 
probably  revealed  to  him  the  fact  that  Indolence,  Self-will,  and 
Selfishness  are  the  three  archdasmons  of  the  cloister ;  and  sug- 
gested the  inference  that  Industry,  Obedience,  and. Community 
of  goods  are  the  antagonist  powers  which  ought  to  mvem  there. 
But  the  comprehensiveness  of  thought  with  which  he  so  ex- 
hausted the  science  of  monastic  polity,  that  all  subsequent  rules 
have  been  nothing  more  than  modifications  of  his  own, —  the 
prescience  with  which  he  reconciled  conventual  franchises  with 
abbatial  dominion, — the  skill  with  which  he  at  once  concen- 
trated and  diffused  power  among  the  different  members  of  his 
order,  according  as  the  objecte  in  view  were  general  or  local,  — 
and  the  deep  insight  into  the  human  heart  by  which  he  rendered 
myriads  of  men  and  women,  during  more  than  thirty  successive 
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generationa,  the  Bpontaneous  Instruments  of  his  purposes,— « 
these  all  unite  to  prove  that  profound  genius,  extensive  know- 
ledge, and  earnest  meditation,  had  raised  him  to  the  very  first 
rai^  of  uninspired  legislators.  His  disciples,  indeed,  find  in  his 
legislative  wisdom  a  conclusive  proof  that  he  wrote  and  acted 
under  a  divine  impulse.  Even  to  those  who  reject  this  solution 
it  is  still  a  phsBuomenon  affording  ampb  exercise  for  a  liberal 
cariosity. 

That  the  Benedictine  statutes  remain  to  this  day  a  living  code^ 
written  in  the  hearts  of  multitudes  in  every  province  of  the 
Christian  world,  is  chiefly  perhaps  to  be  ascribed  to  the  inflexible 
rigour  with  which  they  annihilated  the  cares  and  responsibilities 
of  freedom.  To  the  baser  sort  no  yoke  is  so  galling  as  that  of 
self-control ;  no  deliverance  so  welcome  as  that  of  being  hand- 
somely rid  of  free  asenoy.  With  such  men  mental  slavery 
readily  becomes  a  habit,  a  fashion,  and  a  pride«  To  the  abject 
many,  the  abdication  of  self-government  is  a  willing  sacrifice. 
It  is  reserved  for  the  nobler  few  to  rise  to  the  arduous  virtues 
of  using  wisely  the  gifts  which  God  bestows,,  and  walking 
courteously^  though  responsibly,  in  the  light  which  God 
Youchsafes. 

And  by  the  abject  many,  though  often  under  the  guidance  of 
the  nobler  few,  were  peopleii  the  cells  of  Monte  Casino  and  her 
affiliated  convents.  Their  gates  were  thrown  open  to  men  of 
every  rank,  in  whom  the  abbot  or  prior  of  the  house  could  dis- 
cover the  marks  of  a  genuine  vocation.  To  exclude  any. such 
candidate,  though  a  pauper  or  a  slave,  would  have  been  con- 
demned by  Benedidt,  in  the  words  and  spirit  of  Augustine,  as 
ffrave  delictunu  In  those  sacred  enclosures,  therefore,  many 
poor  and  illiterate  brethren  found  a  refuge.  But  they  were 
distinguished  from  the  rest  as  conversi, — that  is,  as  persons  des- 
tined neither  for  the  priesthood  nor  the  tonsure,  but  bound  to 
labour  for  the  society  as  husbandmen,  shepherds,  artizans,  or 
domestic  servants. 

In  the  whirl  and  uproar  of  the  handicrafts  of  our  own  day,  it 
is  d^cult  to  imagine  the  noiseless  spectacle  which  in  those  ages 
00  often  caught  the  eye,  as  it  gazed  on  the  secluded  abbey  and 
the  adjacent  grange.  In  black  tunics,  the  mementos  of  death, 
and  in  leathern  girdles,  the  emblems  of  chastity,  might  then  be 
seen  carters  silently  yoking  their  bullocks  to  the  team,  and 
driving  them  in  silence  to  the  field, — or  shepherds  interchanging 
some  inevitable  whispers  while  they  watched  their  flocks, — or 
Tine-dressers  pruning  the  fruit  of  which  they  might  neither  taste 
nor  speak,  —  or  wheelwrights,  carpenters,  and  masons  plying 
their  trades  like  the  inmates  of  some  deaf  and  dumb  asylum,  — 
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-BSkd  all  pausing  from  their  labours  as  the  ccmTent  bell,  sounding 
the  hours  of  pimes  or  nones  or  vespers,  summoned  them  to  join 
in  spirit,  even  when  they  could  not  repair  in  person,  to  those 
sacred  offices.  Around  the  monastic  workshop  might  be  ol>- 
seryed  the  belt  of  cultivated  land  continually  encroaching  on 
the  adjacent  forest ;  and  the  passer  by  might  trace  to  the  toils  of 
these  mute  workmen  the  opening  of  roads,  the  draining  of 
marshes,  the  herds  grazing,  and  the  harvests  waving  ia  security, 
under  the  shelter  of  ecclesiastical  privileges  which  even  the 
Vandal  and  the  Ostrogoth  r^arded  with  respect.  Our  own 
annual  agricultural  meetings,  with  their  implements  and  their 
prizes,  their  short  horns  and  their  long  speeches,  must  carry 
back  their  economic  genealogy,  to  those  husbandmen  who,  with 
•dismal  aspect,  l»iiwny  arms,  and  compressed  lips,  first  taught 
the  conquerors  of  Rome  the  science  in  which  Columella  and 
Virgil  had  instructed  the  ancient  Romans. 

A  similar  pedigree  must  be  asingned  to  our  academies  of 
painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  and  music  The  fine  arts  are 
merely  imitative  in  their  infancy ;  though  as  they  become  mature, 
they  also  become  symbolicaL  And  this  maturity  is  first  attained 
by  the  architect,  because  he  ministers  to  a  want  more  urgent 
than  the  rest, — because,  in  the  order  of  time,  the  edifice  must 
precede  the  works  designed  for  its  embellishment, — and  because 
finding  in  nature  no  models,  except  for  the  details  of  his  per- 
formance, he  must,  from  the  first,  be  inventive  in  the  composition 
of  it.  Thus  the  children  of  Benedict,  when  contemplating  their 
lofty  avenues  sacred  to  meditation  —  and  the  mellowed  lights 
streaming  through  the  foliage  —  and  the  flowers  clustering  in  the 
conventiud  garden  —  and  the  pendulous  stalactites  of  the  neigh- 
bouring gHottoes,  —  conceived  of  a  Christian  Temple  in  which 
objects  resCTobling  these,  though  hewn  out  of  imperishable  stone, 
and  carved  into  enduring  forms,  might  be  combined  and  grouped 
together  into  one  glorious  whole.  With  a  ritual  addressed  to 
the  eye  rather  than  to  the  ear — a  sacred  pantomime,  of  which 
the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  was  the  action,  the  priests  the  actors, 
and  the  high  altar  the  stage, — nothing  more  was  requisite  to  the 
solemn  exhibition  but  the  cathedral  as  its  appropriate  theatre. 
It  arose,  therefore,  not  the  servile  representation  of  any  one 
natural  object,  but  the  majestic  combination  of  the  forms  of 
many ;  and  full  of  mystic  significance,  in  the  cruciform  plan,  the 
lofty  arch,  the  oriel  windows,  the  lateral  chapels,  and  the  central 
elevation.  Not  a  groining,  a  muUion,  or  a  tracery,  was  there,  in 
which  the  initiated  eye  did  not  read  some  masonic  enigma,  some 
ghostly  counsel,  or  some  inarticulate  summons  to  confession,  to 
penitence  or  to  prayer. 
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E^ery  niche  without,  and  every  shrine  within  these  sano- 
tiuunes,  was  adorned  with  images  of  their  tutelaiy  saints;  and 
especiaUy  of  Her  who  is  supreme  among  the  demigods  of  this 
celestial  hierarchy.  But,  instead  of  rising,  to  the  impersonation 
of  hfdiness,  beauty,  or  power  in  these  human  forms,  the  monkish 
ecolptors  were  content  to  copy  the  indifferent  models  of  humanity 
within  thdr  reach;  and  the  statues,  busts,  and  reliefi  which,  in 
aabsequent  times,  fell  beneath  the  blows  of  Protestant  Icono- 
dasts  had  little  if  any  yalue  but  that  which  belonged  to  their 
peculiar  locality  and  tiieir  accidental  assodations.  in  punting 
also,  whether  encaustic,  in  fresco,  or  on  wood,. the  performances 
of  the  eaily  Benedictine  artists  were  equally  humble.  In  order 
to  give  out  thdr  visible  poetry,  the  chisel  and  the  pencQ  must  be 
guided  by  minds  conversant  with  the  cares  and  the  enjoyments 
of  Ufe;  for  it  is  by  such  minds  only  that  the  living  soul  which 
animates  mute  nature  can  ever  be  perceived;  or  can  be  expressed 
in  the  delineation  of  realities,  whether  animated  or  inanimate.  In 
ecclesiastkal  and  conventual  architecture,  and  in  that  art  alone, 
the  monks  exhausted  their  creative  imagination;  covering  Europe 
with  monuments  of  their  science  in  statics  and  dynamics,  imd 
with  monuments  of  that  plastic  genius,  which  from  an  infinity 
<^  elaborate,  incongruous,  and  often  worthless,  details,  knew 
how  to  evoke  one  sublime  and  harmonious  whole.  In  those 
angnst  shrines,  if  any  where  on  earth,  the  spirit  of  criticism  is 
allseed  by  the  belief  that  the  adorations  of  men  are  mingling 
in  blessed  accord  with  the  hallelujahs  of  heaven. 

To  animate  that  belief,  the  Benedictine  muadans  produced 
those  chants  which,  when  loi^  afterwards  combined  by  Pales- 
trina  into  the  Mass  of  Pope  l^&rcellus,  were  hailed  with  rapture 
hj  the  Boman  Conclave  and  the  Fathers  of  Trent,  as  the 
golden  links  which  bind  together  in  an  indissoluble  imion  the 
supplications  of  the  Militant  Church  and  the  thanksgivings  of 
the  Church  Triumphant. 

'  Lusts  of  the  imagination ! '  exclaimed,  and  may  yet  exclaim, 
the  indignant  pulpits  of  Scotland  and  Geneva — 'lusts  as  hostile 
*  to  the  purity  of  the  Christian  Faith  as  the  grosser  lusts  of 
<  the  flesh  or  the  emptiest  vanities  of  life.'  Hard  words  these 
for  our  restorers  of  church  architecture  in  medisBval  splendour  I 
Let  the  Camden  Society,  the  Lord  of  Wilton,  and  the  benchers 
of  tiie  Temple  look  to  it ;  while  we,  all  innocent  of  any  such 
sumptuous  designs  —  her  Majesty's  Church  Building  Commis- 
rioners  themselves  not  more  so  —  refer  to  these  Benedictine 
prodigies  only  as  illustrating  a  memorable  passage  in  Benedictine 
history. 

But  art  was  r^^arded  by  the  fathers  of  that  order  rather  as 
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the  delist  than  as  the  serioas  occupation  of  their  brother- 
hood. With  a  self-reiianee  as  just  as  that  of  the  great 
philosopher,  if  not  as  suUime,  they  took  to  themselYes  all 
knowledge  as  their  proper  province.  Their  rule  assigned  on 
eminent  rank  among  monastic  virtues  to  the  guardianship  and 
multiplication  of  valuable  manuscripts.  It  taught  the  copyist 
of  a  holy  book  to  think  of  himself  as  at  once  a  pupil  and  a 
teacher, — as  a  missionary  while  seated  at  his  desk — using  each 
finger  as  a  tongue  —  inflicting  on  the  Spirit  of  Evil  a  deadly 
wound  at  each  successive  line  — i  and  as  bafiSing,  with  the  pen, 
the  dread  enemy,  who  smiles  at  the  impotent  hostility  of  every 
other  weapon  grasped  by  the  hand  of  mortal  man.  In  each  Bene- 
dictine monastery  a  chamber  was  set  apart  for  the  discharge  of 
this  sacred  office.  In  this  Scriptorium^  some  of  the  monks  plied 
their  pens  assiduously,  and  in  profound  silence,  to  produce  fault- 
less transcripts  of  the  best  originals.  To  others  was  committed 
the  care  of  revising  the  text  of  such  works  as  were  then  held 
in  the  highest  esteem.  Charlemagne  himself  assigned  to  the 
Benedictine  Alciiin  the  high  office  of  preparing,  from  the 
various  sources  within  his  reach,  a  perfect  Codex  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  For  what  remains  to  us  of  Pliny,  Sallust,  and 
Macrobius,  and  for  the  orations  against  Veires,  we  are  in- 
debted to  their  literary  zeaL  A  tribute  of  writing  materials  at 
the  commencement  of  each  novitiate,  and  another  of  books  at 
its  close,  with  an  annual  import  of  manuscripts  firom  the  in- 
ferior houses,  were  continually  augmenting  the  libraries  of  their 
greater  convents.  How  exten^ve  and  how  valuable  such  col-? 
lections  became,  may  be  inferred  from  the  directions  given  by 
the  Benedictine  Cassiodorus  for  the  guidance  of  his  brethren 
in  their  studies.  He  had  collected,  and  he  enjoins  them  to  read, 
the  Greek  and  Latin  feithers,  the  Church  historians,  the  geo- 
graphers and  grammarians  whose  worics  were  then  extant  and 
in  repute,  with  various  medical  books,  for  the  assistance  of  those 
monks  to  whom  the  care  of  the  infirmary  was  confided.  Who- 
ever will  consult  the  *  Historia  Bei  Literari®  Ordinis  Sancti 
*  Benedicti,'  by  their  historiographer  Magnoaldus  Zeigelbauer, 
may  rapidly  accumulate  the  most  conclusive  proofs,  that  br 
their  Order  were  either  laid  or  preserved  the  foundations  of  au 
the  eminent  schocds  of  learning  of  Modem  Europe. 

The  greatness  of  the  Benedictines  did  not,  however,  consist 
either  in  their  agricultural  skill,  their  prodigies  of  architecture, 
or  their  priceless  libraries;  but  in  their  parentage  of  countless 
men  and  women,  illustrious  for  active  piety  —  for  wisdom  in 
the  government  of  mankind  —  for  profound  learning  —  and  for 
that  contemplative  spirit,  which  discovers  within  the  soul  itself 
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thiogs  beyond  the  limits  of  the  perceptible  creation.  Such, 
indeed,  is  the  number  of  these  worthies,  that,  if  every  page  at 
onr  diq>osal  were  a  volume,  and  every  such  volume  as  pon- 
derous as  our  (dd  acquaintance.  Scapula,  space  would  fisul  us  to 
render  justice  to  the  achievements  of  the  half  of  them.  We 
cannot,  however,  pass  by  this  goodly  fellowship  without  a 
transient  glance  at  one  normal  type,  at  the  least,  of  each  of 
these  various  forms  of  Benedictine  heroism.  For  Uiat  purpose 
we  need  scarcely  wander  from  the  annals  of  our  own  land. 

In  the  Benedictine  abbey  of  Nutsall,  near  Winchester,  Poetry, 
History,  Bhetoric,  and  the  Holy  Scriptures  were  taught,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  eighth  century,  by  a  monk  whom  his  fellow 
countrymen  called  Winfred,  but  whom  the  Church  honours  under 
the  name  of  Boniface.  He  was  bom  at  Crediton,  in  Devonshire, 
of  noUe  and  wealthy  parents,  who  had  reluctantly  jrielded  to  his 
widi  to  embrace  the  monastic  state.  Hardly,  however,  had  he 
reached  middle  life,  when  his  associates  at  Nutsall  discovered  that 
he  was  dissatisfied  with  the  pursuits  b^  which  their  own  thoughts 
were  engrossed.  As,  in  his  evenmg  meditations,  he  paced 
the  long  conventeial  avenue  of  lime  trees,  or  as,  in  the  night- 
watches,  he  knelt  before  the  crucfifix  suspended  in  his  cell,  he 
was  still  conscious  of  a  voice,  audible  though  inarticulate,  which 
repeated  to  him  the  Divine  injunctbn,  *  to  go  and  pr^ch  the 
'  Gospel  to  all  nations.'  Then,  in  mental  vision,  was  seen 
stretching  out  before  him  the  land  of  his  German  ancestry; 
where,  beneath  the  veil  of  the  customs  described  by  Tacitus, 
was  concealed  an  idolatry  of  which  the  historian  had  neither  de- 
picted, nor  probably  conjectured  the  abominations.  To  encounter 
Satan  in  this  stronghold,  became  successively  the  day  dreamy 
the  passion,  and  the  fixed  resolve  of  Bonifiu^ ;  until,  at  length, 
abandoning,  for  this  holy  war,  the  studious  repose  for  which  he 
had  afarea^  abandoned  the  world,  he  appeared,  in  his  thirty- 
sixth  year,  a  solitary  and  unbefriended  missionary,  traversing 
the  marshy  sands  and  the  primaeval  forests  of  Friesland.  But 
Charies  li^urtel  was  already  there, — the  leader  in  a  fiir  different 
contest ;  nor,  while  the  Christian  Mayor  of  the  Palace  was 
striking  down  the  Pagans  with  his  battle-axe,  could  the  pathetic 
entreaties  of  the  Benedictine  Monk  induce  them  to  bow  down  to 
the  banner  of  the  Cross.  He  therefore  returned  to  Nutsall, 
Bot  with  diminished  zeal,  but  with  increased  knowledge.  He 
liad  now  learnt  that  his  success  must  depend  on  the  conduct  of 
the  secular  and  spiritual  rulers  of  mankind,  and  on  his  own 
connexion  with  them. 

The  chapter  of  his  monastery  chose  him  as  their  abbot:  but, 
at  his  own  request,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  annulled  the 
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electioiL  Then,  quitting  for  6ver  bis  native  England,  Bonifisu^e 
pursued  his  way  to  Rome,  to  soKcit  the  aid  of  Pope  Gregory  the 
Second,  in  his  efforts  for  the  conversion  of  the  German  people. 

Armed  with  a  papal  commission,  a  papal  blessing,  and  a  eood 
stCMre  of  relics,  Boniface  again  app^ired  in  Friesland,  where 
Charies  Martel  was  now  the  undisputed  master.  Victory  had 
rendered  him  devout,  and  he  gladly  countenanced  the  labours 
of  the  monk,  to  briw  his  new  subjects  within  the  fold  of  the 
Christian  Church.  So  ardent,  indeed,  was  his  zeal  for  this  great 
work,  that  the  destined  author  of  it  was  soon  compelled  to 
migrate  into  Saxony^  as  the  only  means  of  escaping  the  un- 
welcome command  of  the  conqueror  to  fix  his  residence  in 
Friedand,  and  there  to  assume  the  coadjutorship  and  succession 
to  the  Bishop  of  Utrecht 

The  mismonary  labours  of  Boni^EM^e,  interrupted  only  by  &ree 
short  visits  to  Bome,  were  prolonged  over  a  period  of  more  thaai 
thirty-^  years ;  and  were  extended  over  all  the  territories  be* 
tween  the  Elbe,  the  Bhine,  and  the  Ocean.  At  Bome  he  sought 
and  found  all  the  support  which  papal  authority,  zeal,  and 
wisdom  could  afford  hun.  Gregory  tiie  Second  consecrated 
him  a  bishop,  though  without  a  diocese.  Gr^ory  the  Third 
nused  him  to  be  the  Archbishop  and  Primate  of  all  Germany; 
with  power  to  establish  bishoprics  there  at  his  discretion.  The 
same  pontiff  afterwards  nominated  him  Legate  of  the  Holy 
See,  in  Germany  and  France.  To  these  distinctions  Pope 
Zachary  added  the  Archbishc^ric  of  Mentz,  tiien  first  constituted 
the  metropolis  of  the  German  churdtes.  Last  of  all  was  be^ 
stowed  on  him  the  rii^ular  privilege  of  appointing  his  own 
successor  in  his  primacy. 

There  have  been  churchmen  to  whom  such  a  memento  of 
the  vanity  of  even  the  highest  ecclesiastical  dignities  would  have 
afforded  but  an  equivood  satisfaction.  To  Bonifiu^  the  re- 
membrance of  the  shortness  of  life  was  not  only  familiar,  but 
welcome.  The  treatise  of  Ambrose  on  the  advantages  of  death 
was  his  constant  companion.  It  had  taught  him  to  regard  his 
succ^sive  promotions  but  as  the  means  of  preparing  his  mind 
for  the  joyful  resignation  of  them  all.  His  seventy-rourth  year 
was  now  completed.  For  the  spiritual  care  of  his  converts  he 
had  established  seven  new  bishoprics,  and  had  built  and  endowed 
many  monasteries  for  the  advancement  of  piety  and  learning 
among  them.  At  last  abdicating  his  own  mitre  in  &voiu*  of 
Lullus,  a  monk  of  Malmesbury,  he  solemnly  devoted  his  re- 
maining days  to  that  ofiice  of  a  missionary,  which  he  justly 
esteemed  as  far  nobler  than  any  symbolised  by  the  crosier,  tte 
purple,  or  the  tianu     Girding  round  him  his  black  Benedictine 
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babit,  and  depositing  his  Amlyrose  *  Be  Bono  Mortis '  in  the 
folds  of  it,  he  once  more  travelled  to  Friesland  ;  and  pitching 
his  tent  on  the  banks  of  a  small  rivulet,  awaited  there  the 
tanival  of  a  body  of  neophytes,  whom  he  had  summoned  to 
reeeiye  at  his  hands  the  rite  of  confirmation. 

Ere  long  a  nraltitude  appeared  in  the  distance;  advancing  to^ 
wards  the  tent,  not  however  with  the  lowly  demeanour  of  Chris- 
iian  converts  drawing  near  to  their  bishop,  but  carrying  deadly 
weapons,  and  announcing  by  their  cried  and  gestures  that  they 
were  Pagans,  sworn  to  avenge  their  injured  deities  against  tlie 
arch-enemy  of  their  worship.  The  servants  of  Boniface  drew 
their  swords  in  his  defence ;  but  calmly,  and  even  dieerfuUy 
awaiting  the  approach  of  his  enemiesi  and  forbidding  all  resist- 
ance, he  fell  beneath  their  blows  —  a  martyr  to  the  fiuth  which 
he  bid  so  long  lived,  and  so  bravely  died,  to  propagate.  His 
copy  of  Ambrose,  *  De  Bono  Mortis,'  covered  with  his  blood, 
was  exhibited,  during  many  succeeding  centuries,  at  Fulda  as 
%  relic  It  was  contemplated  there  by  many  who  regarded  as 
miperstitious  and  heretical  some  of  the  tenets  of  Boniface. 
But  no  Christian,  whatever  might  be  his  own  peculiar  creed, 
ever  looked  upon  that  blood-stained  memorial  of  him  without 
the  profoundest  veneration. 

For,  since  the  Apostolic  Age,  no  greater  benefactor  of  our 
race  has  arisen  among  men  than  the  Monk  of  Nutsall, — unless 
it  be  that  other  Monk  of  Wittemberg  who,  at  the  distance  of 
seven  centuries,  im)eared  to  reform  and  reconstruct  the  churches 
founded  by  tiie  holy  Benedictine.  To  Bonifaoe  the  north  and 
west  of  Germany,  and  Holland,  still  look  back  as  their  spiritual 
progenitor;  nor  did  any  uninspired  man  ever  add  to  the  pei^ 
manent  dominion  of  our  faith  provinces  of  such  extent  and  value. 
'  If,  in  accomplishing  that  great  work,  Bonifiace  relied  more  on 
human  authority  than  is  consistent  with  the  practice,  or,  rather^ 
with  the  theory,  of  our  Protestant  churches,  his  still  extant 
letters  will  show  that  he  rebuked,  with  indignant  energy,  the 
vices  of  the  great  on  whom  he  was  dependent.  In  placing  the 
crown  of  Childeric  on  the  head  of  Pepin,  he  may  have  been 
guilty  of  some  worldly  compliance  with  the  usurper.  Yet  it  is 
not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  pope  himself  had  favoured  the  cause 
of  the  Mayor  of  the  Palace,  by  his  Delphic  response,  ^  Melius  esse 
'*  ilium  vocari  regem  apud  quem  summa  potestas  consisteret.' 

The  guides  oi  our  own  missionary  enterprises  will,  probably, 
accuse  Boniface  of  undue  |Nromptitnde  in  admitting  within  the 
pale  any  one  who  chose  to  submit  himself  to  the  mere  outward 
form  of  baptism.  His  facility  is  indisputable ;  but  what  Pro- 
testant will  venture  to  condemn  the  measures  which  brought 
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within  the  precincts  of  the  Christian  Church  the  native  lands  of 
Luther,  of  Grotius,  and  of  Melancthon  ? 

On  a  single  occasion  we  find  him  wearing  a  garb  at  least  re* 
semblinff  that  of  an  inquisitor.  Within  his  spiritual  jurisdiction 
came  a  Frenchman,  working  miracles,  and  selling  as  relics  the 
cuttings  of  his  own  hair  and  the  parings  of  his  own  nails.  This 
worthy  had  an  associate  in  one  Vincent,  a  Scotchman,  a  sort  of 
premature  Knox — a  teacher,  it  is  said,  of  heresies — but  cer- 
tainly a  stout  opponent  of  all  the  laws  and  canons  of  the  Church. 
Moved  by  Boniface,  the  secular  arm  lodged  them  both  in  dose 
prison ;  and,  all  things  considered,  one  must  doubt  their  claim  to 
any  better  lodgings. 

Peace  be,  however,  to  the  faults  of  Boniface !  whatever  they 
may  have  been.  Among  the  heroes  of  active  piety,  the  worUl 
has  few  greater  to  revere ;  as  ^the  disciples  of  Benedict  have 
assuredly  none  greater  to  boast. 

Thev  boast,  however,  in  Lanfranc,  another  primate,  to  whose 
far^seemg  wisdom  in  the  government  of  mankind  may  not  ob- 
scurely be  traced  much  of  the  vital  spirit  of  those  venerable  in- 
stitutions which  are  still  the  glory  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  in 
our  own  islands  and  in  the  North  American  continent.  In  his 
romance  of  ^  Harold,'  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton  solving,  with 
equal  erudition  and  creative  fancy,  the  great  problem  of  his  art 
(the  problem  how  to  produce  the  greatest  amount  of  dramatic 
effect  at  the  least  expense  of  historical  truth),  has  produced  a 
livii^  portrait  of  Laniranc,  the  subtle  Italian,  who,  armed  with 
homUies  for  the  devout,  jests  for  the  facetious,  austerities  for 
the  superstitious,  learning  for  the  inquisitive,  and  obsequiousness 
for  the  great,  renders  the  weakness  and  the  strength  of  each  in 
turn  tributary  to  his  own  ambition ;  and  ascends  the  throne  of 
Canterbury,  not  merely  by  the  aid  of  the  meek  old  Abbot  Her- 
duin,  but  on  the  shoulders  of  the  imperious  William  and  the 
imperial  Hildebrand.  Our  great  master  of  lustorico-romantic 
portraiture  would  have  destroyed  the  picturesque  unity  of  his 
beautiful  sketch  if,  by  advancing  further,  he  had  taught  us  (and 
who  could  have  taught  us  so  powerfully  ?)  how  vast  is  the  debt 
of  gratitude  which  England  owes  to  her  great  primates  Lanfranc^ 
Anselm,  Langton,  and  Beckett, — or  rather  to  that  benign  Pro- 
vidence which  raised  them  up  in  that  barbarous  age.  Whatever 
may  have  been  their  personal  motives,  and  whatever  their  de- 
merits, they,  and  they  alone,  wrestled  successfully  with  the 
despotism  of  the  Conqueror  and  his  descendants  to  the  fourth 
generation ;  maintaining  among  us,  even  in  those  evil  days,  the 
balanced  power,  the  control  of  public  opinion,  and  the  influence 
of  moral,  over  physical,  force  which  from  their  times  passed  as  a 
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birdiiight  to  the  parliaments  of  Heniy  the  Third  and  his  suc- 
cessors ;  and  which  at  this  day  remains  the  inheritance  of  Eng- 
landy  and  of  all  the  free  communities  with  which  she  has  covered, 
and  is  still  peopling,  the  globe.  The  thunders  and  reproaches 
of  Borne  are  sufficiently  encountered,  by  such  reverberated 
thunders  and  reproaches  as  they  provoke.  To  those  who  de- 
plore alike  the  necessity  and  the  rancoiu*  of  the  conflict,  it  may 
yet  be  permitted  to  render  a  due  and  therefore  a  reverent 
homage  to  the  ancient  prelates  of  the  Roman  Church.  Un- 
checked by  the  keen  wi^om,  the  ecclesiastical  policy,  and  the 
Boman  sjrmpathies  of  the  Benedictine  Lanfranc,  the  fierce  Con- 

aueror  would  have  acquired  and  transmitted  to  his  posterity  on 
be  English  throne,  a  power  absolute  and  arbitrary,  beneath  the 
withering  influence  of  which  every  germ  of  the  Aiture  liberties 
and  greatness  of  England  must  have  prematurely  perished. 

When,  in  the  mind  of  William  Bufus,  the  fear  of  death  had 
prevailed  over  the  thirst  for  the  revenues  of  Canterbury,  he 
placed  the  mitre  of  Lanfranc  on  the  head  of  the  Benedictine 
Anselm ;  anticipating,  probably,  a  less  effective  assertion  of  the 
rights  of  the  Church  by  the  retired  and  gentle  student,  than  had 
been  made  by  his  insinuating  and  worldly-wise  predecessor.  In 
the  great  controversy  of  investitures,  however,  Anselm  showed 
that  nothing  is  so  inflexible  as  meekness,  sustained  and  animated 
by  the  firm  conviction  of  right.  Yet  at  the  very  moment  of 
success,  he  turned  aside  from  these  agitations,  to  revolve  the 
mysterious  enigmas  which  it  was  at  once  the  purpose  and  the 
delight  of  his  existence  to  unravel.  Those  boundless  realms  of 
thought  over  which,  in  the  solitude  of  his  library,  he  enjoyed  a 
princely  but  unenvied  dominion,  were  in  his  eyes  of  incom- 
parably higher  value,  than  either  his  primacy  of  the  Church  of 
England,  or  his  triumph  in  maintaining  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Church  of  Bome.  In  our  days,  indeed,  hb  speoiilations  are 
forgotten ;  and  the  very  subjects  of  them  have  fallen  into  dis- 
esteem.  Yet,  except  perhaps  the  writings  of  Erigena,  those  of 
Ansehn  on  the  '  Will  of  God,'  on  *  Truth,*  on  '  Free-will,'  and 
on  the  *  Divine  Prescience,'  are  not  only  the  earliest  in  point  of 
time,  but,  in  the  order  of  invention,  are  the  earliest  models,  of 
those  scholastic  works,  which  exhibit,  in  such  intimate  and  curious 
union,  the  prostration  and  the  aspirings  of  the  mind  of  man — 
prostrating  itself  to  the  most  absurd  of  human  dogmas  — 
aspiring  to  penetrate  the  loftiest  and  the  most  obscure  of  the 
Divine  attributes. 

Truth  may  have  concealed  herself  from  most  of  these  in- 
quirers; but  their  researches  formed  no  unimportant  part  of  the 
education  which  was  gradually  preparing  the  intellect  of  Europe 
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for  admission  into  her  sanctuary.  Among  the  followers  of 
Ansekn  are  to  be  reckoned  not  merely  the  Doctors — ^Venerable, 
Invindble,  Irrefragable,  Angelical,  and  Seraphic,  —  but  a  far 
greater  than  they,  even  Des  Cartes  himself — who,  as  may  be 
learnt  fix)m  Brucker,  borrowed  from  the  Benedictine  philosopher 
his  proof  of  the  Being  of  a  God  Anselm  taught  that  the  ab^ 
stract  idea  of  Deity  was  the  fontal  principle  of  all  knowledge 
— that  as  God  himself  is  the  primsevid  source  of  all  existence  in 
the  outer  world,  so  the  Idea  of  God  precedes,  and  conducts  us 
to,  all  other  ideas  in  the  world  within  us — and  that,  imtil  we 
have  risen  to  that  remotest  spring  of  all  our  thoughts,  we  cannot 
conceive  rightly  of  the  correspondence  of  our  own  perceptions 
with  the  realities  amidst  which  we  exist 

If  these  speculations  are  not  very  intelligible,  they  are  at 
least  curious.  They  show  that  the  metaphysicians  who  lived 
when  Westminster  Hall  was  rising  from  its  foundations,  and 
those  who  lived  when  the  first  stone  of  our  Edinburgh  Univer- 
sity was  laid,  beat  themselves  very  much  in  the  same  manner 
against  the  bars  of  their  mental  prison-house. 

Philosophy  may  thrive  in  other  places  than  conventual  cells. 
But  there  is  a  Uterature  which  scarcely  flourishes  elsewhere. 
The  peculiar  and  spontaneous  product  of  liie  monastery  is  mystic 
devotion.  If  the  Benedictines  had  been  cursed  with  barrenness 
in  yielding  this  fruit,  they  would  have  resembled  a  Dutch  garden 
in  which  it  was  impossible  to  cultivate  the  tulip.  But  no  such 
reproach  clings  to  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Benedict.  It  must, 
however,  be  admitted  that  our  own  land  has  been  singularly 
destitute  of  fertility  in  this  the  most  ddicate  of  all  the  plants 
cultivated  in  monastic  seclusion.  We  produced  schoolmen  to 
satiety.  Erigena,  Hales,  Duns  Scotus,  and  Occam  were  our 
own.  But  we  must  pass  over  to  Spain  and  Germany  to  find  a 
type  of  Beiiediotine  greatness,  in  that  impalpable,  though  gor^ 
geous  world,  which  in  later  times  was  inhabited  by  MoUnos 
and  by  F^n^lon. 

In  those  more  fortunate  regions,  many  are  the  half-inspired 
rhapsodists  whom  we  encounter  —  chiefly  ladies,  —  and,  what  is 
worthy  of  notice,  ladies  who  from  their  childhood  had  scarcely 
ever  strayed  beyond  the  convent  garden.  Nevertheless,  the  in- 
destructible peculiarity  of  our  national  character  (whether  it  be 
shyness  or  dryness,  —  high  lums  or  low  aims,  —  the  fear  of  irre- 
verence for  what  is  holy,  or  the  fear  of  being  laughed  at  for  what 
is  absurd), — that  character  which  forbade  the  public  utterance 
in  these  islands  of  the  impassioned  communings  of  the  soul  with 
its  Maker  and  with  itself,  forbkls  us  to  mc^e  any  report  to 
our  fisUow  countrymen  of  the  sublime  'CanticleB'  of  St.  Ger^ 
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trade  or  of  St.  Theresa^  Lest,  however,  our  hasty  sketch  of 
Benedictine  intellectnal  greatness  should  be  defective,  without 
some  specimen  of  their  super-terrestrial  poetry,  we  venture 
to  remind  our  readers  of  one  passage  of  which  M.  de  Malan 
(one  of  Mabillon's  biographers)  has  reminded  us  ourselves,  in 
which  the  author  of  the  ^  De  Imitatione  Christi '  (himself  a 
Benedictine,  if  Mabillon  may  be  trusted)  has  sung  to  his  .^k)lian 
harp  a  more  than  earthly  strain*  It  is,  indeed,  an  excellent 
example  of  a  style  of  which  we  have  no  model  in  our  own  lan- 
guage, —  except  perhaps  in  occasional  passages  of  Archbishop 
Lieighton. 

'  My  son,  let  not  the  sayings  of  men  move  thee,  however 

*  beautiful  or  ingenious  they  may  be :  for  the  kingdom  of  God 
'  consisteth  not  in  words  but  in  power. 

*  Weigh  well  my  wcnrds,  for  they  kindle  the  heart,  illuminate 

*  the  mind,  quicken  compunction,  and  supply  abundant  springs 
'  of  consolation. 

'  Bead  not  the  Word  of  God  in  order  that  thou  mayest  appear 
'  more  learned  or  more  wise. 

'  When  thou  shalt  have  read  and  known  many  things,  then 
'  return  to  the  one  beginning  and  principle  of  all  things. 

^  I  am  he  that  teacheth  man  knowledge,  and  to  little  children 

*  I  impart  an  understanding  more  clear  than  man  can  teach. 

*  He  to  whom  I  speak  shall  quickly  be  wise,  and  in  spirit 

*  dudl  profit  largely. 

'  Woe  be  to  them  that  search  out  many  curious  things,  and 

*  take  little  thought  how  they  may  serve  me. 

'  I  am  he  who,  in  one  instant,  raise  up  the  humble  in  mind  to 

*  understand  eternal  truth  better  than  if  he  had  studied  many 
^  years  in  the  schools. 

*  I  teach  without  noise  of  words,  without  confusion  of  opi- 
^nions,   without  ambition  of  honour,;  without  the  shock   of 

*  arguments. 

*  To  some  men  I  speak  common  things,  to  others  things  rare ; 
'to  some  I  appear  sweetly  by  signs;  to  some,  with  much  light,  I 
'  discover  mysteries. 

*  The  voice  of  books  is,  indeed,  one ;  but  it  is  a  voice  which 
^  instructs  not  all  alike.    I  am  he  who  teaches  the  truth  conceded 

*  within  the  voice.  I  the  searcher  of  the  heart,  the  discoverer  of 
'  the  thoughts,  promoting  holy  actions,  distributing  to  each  one 
'asIwilL^ 

If,  as  die  Benedictines  maintained,  this  sacred  chant  was 
really  sung  by  a  poet  of  their  own  fraternity  about  the  beginning 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of 
threnody^  designed  to  intimate  the  approaching  obscuration  of 
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their  order.  For  already  migfat  be  observed,  in  a  state  of 
morbid  activity  among  them,  those  principles  of  decay  which 
were  pointed  out  so  indignantly  by  Benedict  himself  to  Dante, 
when,  under  the  guidance  of  Beatrice,  the  poet  had  ascended  to 
his  presence  in  the  seventh  heaven :  — 

*  ♦    ♦    My  rule 
Is  left  a  profitless  stain  upon  the  leaves  t 
The  walls,  for  abbeys  reared,  turned  into  dens ; 
The  oowIb^  to  sacks  choked  up  with  musty  meal. 
Foul  usury  doth  not  more  lift  itself 
Against  God's  pleasure,  than  that  fruit  which  makes 
The  hearts  of  monks  so  wanton.' 

Carey*8  Dante,  canto  xxii.,  '  H  Paradiso.' 

In  the  lapse  of  more  than  seven  centuries,  the  state  of  society 
bad  undergone  vast  changes ;  but  the  institutes  of  Benedict  had 
not  been  changed  to  meet  them.  The  new  exigencies  of  life 
demanded  reformations  in  the  religious  state  which  Francis, 
Dominic,  and  Loyola,  successively  established.  They  combined 
a  more  mature  policy  with  a  younger  enthusiasm.  Exhibiting 
ascetic  self-mortifications,  till  then  unknown  among  any  of  the 
monastic  communities  of  the  West,  they,  also,  formed  Nations 
equally  new  with  the  laity  in  all  their  offices  —  domestic,  poli- 
tical, military,  and  commercial.  Having,  at  the  same  time, 
obtained  possession  of  nearly  all  the  pulpits  of  the  Latin  Church, 
the  imagination,  the  interests,  and  the  consciences  of  mankind 
fell  so  much  under  the  control  of  these  new  firatemities,  that  their 
influence  was  felt  throughout  all  the  ramifications  of  society. 

While  the  spiritual  dominion  of  the  earlier  monasticism  was 
continually  narrowed  by  this  formidable  competition,  the  Bene- 
dictines were  no  less  constantly  becoming  more  and  more  en- 
tangled in  the  cares  and  enjoyments  of  the  world.  They  esta- 
blished an  ill-omened  alliance  with  the  Templars,  with  the 
Knights  of  Calatrava  and  Alcantara,  and  with  five  other  orders 
of  chivalry — an  unhallowed  companionship,  which,  by  familiar- 
ising the  monks  with  the  military,  and  dissolute  manners  of 
these  new  brethren,  gradually  contaminated  their  own. 

Wealth  and  temporal  prosperity  were  no  less  prolific  of  evil 
in  the  order  of  St.  Benedict  than  in  other  societies  in  which  their 
enervating  influence  has  been  felt.  But  on  the  monks  riches 
inflicted  a  peculiar  disaster.  For,  riches  tempted  the  chief  sove- 
reigns of  Europe  to  usurp  the  patronage  of  the  religious  houses ; 
and  to  transfer  the  government  of  them  from  abbots  elected  by 
the  chapters,  to  abbots  appointed  by  the  king. 

The  grant  of  these  conventual  benefices  in  cammendam,  was 
one  of  those  abuses  in  the  Church,  which  yielded  to  no  reform 
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until  the  Church  herself  and  her  abuses  were  swept  away  tc^ther, 
hj  the  torrent  of  the  French  rerolution.  It  was,  however,  a 
practice  in  fiivour  of  which  the  most  venerable  antiquity  might 
be  alleged  From  the  earliest  times  churches  had  been  placed 
under  a  kind  of  tutelage,  between  the  death  of  the  incum- 
bent and  the  appointment  of  his  successor.  But  it  not  rarely 
hi^pened  that  when  the  period  of  this  spiritual  guardianship 
was  over,  the  tutor  had  become  too  much  enamoured  of  his  ward, 
and  possessed  too  much  influence  with  the  great,  to  acquiesce 
in  a  separation  from  her.  In  such  cases  the  cooounendatory, 
uded  by  some  ill*-fed  stipendiary  curate,  assumed  all  the  privi- 
ties and  immunities  of  a  sinecurist. 

Yet  it  was  not  necessary  to  rely  on  any  vulgar  names  in 
defionce  or  in  extenuation  of  this  usage.  The  great  Athanadus 
himself  hdd  a  bishopric  in  conunendam,  in  addition  to  his  see 
of  Alexandria.  Neither  were  they  vulgar  names  by  whom  it 
was  condenmed.  Hildebrand,  Innocent  ILL,  and. the  Fathers 
of  Trent,  rivalled  each  other  in  denunciations  of  the  abuse,;  and 
were  cordially  seconded  by  Philippe  Auguste,  by  St.  Louis,  and 
even  by  Francis  I.  Papal,  synodal,  and  royal  decrees,  proved, 
however,  too  feeble  to  check  an  abuse  so  tempting  to  royal  and 
aacerdotal  cupidity.  The  French  kings  converted  the  splendid 
monastery  of  Fontverault  into  an  appanage  for  a  long  succession 
of  royal  or  noble  ladies.  The  abbey  of  St.  Germains  des  Pr^ 
also  was  ^ven  in  commendam  by  Louis  the  Debonnidre,  to  a 
bishop  <tf  Poictiers ;  by  Eudes  to  his  brother  Bobert,  a  layman ; 
and  at  length,  by  Louis  XIII.,  to  a  widow  of  the  Duke  of  Lor* 
zaine — ^which  is  much  as  though  the  mastership  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  had  been  given  to  the  widow  of  tne  Elector  Palatine. 

During  the  progress  of  tiiis  decay,  there  was  no  lack  of  re- 
formers, or  of  reforms  of  the  Benedictine  Order.  But  the  cor- 
rupting proved  too  strong  for  the  renovating  power ;  and  their 
decline  proceeded  without  any  real  check  until,  in  the  year  1614, 
Dom  Nicholas  Benard  became  a  member  of  the  congregation  of 
St  Maur. 

Benard  was  one  of  those  reformers  to  whom  it  is  given  to 
innovate,  at  once  in  the  spirit  of  the  institution  which  they  desire 
to  improve,  and  in  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  the  improve- 
ment is  to  be  made.  His  object  was  to  bring  back  his  orier  to 
the  dutifulness,  the  industry,  and  the  self-renunciation  enjoined 
by  Benedict.  His  remedud  process  consisted  in  conducting 
them,  by  exhortation  and  by  his  own  example,  to  the  culture  of 
those  studies  which  were  hdd  in  highest  esteem  in  France  in 
the  reiffns  of  the  13th  and  of  the  14th  Louis.  In  those  times 
no  see^  of  science  or  literature  could  be  sown  in  that  fe^voured 
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laad  witfaoot  yieldii^  aa  almiidaiit  increase.  The  reason  of  this 
redundant  fertility  at  that  particular  era,  no  historian  can  exjdain 
and  no  psychologist  can  conjecture.  But,  like  the  other  pro- 
moters of  learning  in  his  age,  Benard  soon  found  himself  fol- 
lowed  and  surrounded  by  a  band  of  scholars,  who  joined  with 
him  in  the  successful  culture  of  all  historical,  antiquarian,  and 
critical  knowledge.  With  their  aid,  he  restored  one  of  the  chief 
bousdidds  of  the  great  Benedictine  race  to  even  more  than  their 
pristine  gloiy. 

During  the  17th  century  one  hundred  and  five  writers  in  the 
congregation  of  St.  Maur  (then  established  at  St.  Gomtain  des 
Pr^)  divided  among  them  this  harvest  of  literary  renown.  A 
complete  collection  of  tiaeir  works  would  form  a  large  and  very 
valuable  library ;  as  may  indeed  be  inferred  from  a  bare  enume- 
ration of  the  books  of  the  earlier  and  later  feithers,  which  they 
republished.  Amonp  them  are  the  best  editions  which  the  world 
has  seen  of  the  writings  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  of  Lanfranc, 
Basil,  Bernard,  Anselm,  Augustme,  Cassiodorus,  Ambrose, 
Hilary,  Jerome,  Atiianasius,  Gregory  of  Tours,  Irenaeus,  Chry- 
sostom,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  TertuUian,  Justin,  and  Origen;  to 
which  must  be  added  their  edition  of  Josephus. 

But  it  would  be  as  easy  to  form  an  unage  of  the  Grecian 
Gamp  from  the  catalqrae  of  the  ships,  as  to  conc^e  aright  of 
the  Benedictines  of  St  Maur  from  an  enumeration  of  their 
puUications  and  the  names  of  them.  To  exhibit  some  slight 
sketch  of  that  great  seminary  as  it  existed  in  its  days  of  spkn- 
dour,  it  is  necessary  to  confine  our  attention  to  the  Achilles  of 
their  host  —  to  him  whom  all  the  rest  revered  as  th^  great 
example,  and  acknowledged  by  acclamation  as  their  head. 

The  life  of  MabiUon  has  been  written  by  Buinart,  his  affec- 
tionate pupil ;  by  Dom  Filipe  le  Cerf,  the  historiographer  of  the 
congregation ;  and  more  recentiy  by  M.  Chavin  de  Malan.  To 
the  last  of  those  biogr^hers  we  are  largely  indebted  for  much 
valuable  information.  But  a  companion  at  once  more  instructive 
and  provoking,  or  a  guide  less  worthy  of  confidenoe,  never 
offered  himself  at  the  outset  of  any  literary  journey.  It  is  the 
pleasure  of  M.  de  Malan  to  quaUfy  the  speculative  propensities 
of  our  own  f^e,  by  the  blindest  credulity  of  the  middle  ages. 
He  is  at  the  same  moment  a  rhetorician  and  an  antiquarian  (as 
a  dervish  dances  while  he  prays),  and  is  never  satisfied  with 
investigating  truth,  unless  he  can  also  embellish  and  adorn  it. 
Happily,  however,  we  are  not  dependent  on  his  guidance.  All 
that  is  most  interesting  respecting  Mabillon  may  be  gathered 
from  bis  own  letters  and  his  works.  For  to  write  was  the  very 
law  of  his  existence ;  and  from  youth  to  old  age  his  pen  un- 
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cemng^y  plied  those  liiq>p7  tasks,  of  which  the  interest  never 
fails  and  the  tranquillity  can  never  be  disturbed. 

Jean  Mabillon  was  bom  at  the  village  of  St  Pierre  Mont,  in 
Champagne,  on  the  23d  of  November,  1632.  His  modier  did 
not  long  survive  his  birth ;  but  Buinart  oongratulates  himsdf 
on  having  seen  Etienne,  the  father  of  Jean^  at  the  age  of  105, 
in  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  his  mental  and  bodily  powers.  Jean 
himself  was  sent  by  his  paternal  unole,  the  our6  of  a  parish  near 
Bheims,  to  a  college  in  that  city,  which,  on  his  return  home- 
wards from  the  Council  of  Trent,  the  celebrated  Cardinal  of 
Lorraine  had  founded  there  for  the  education  of  clergymen.  The 
habits  of  the  place  well  became  its  origin.  Except  while  ad- 
dressing their  teachers,  the  pupils  passed  in  profound  silence 
every  hour  of  the  day  save  that  of  noon;  when  they  amused  themr 
selvea  in  a  garden,  where,  as  we  read,  it  was  their  eustom,  many 
hundred  times  a  day,  to  salute  a  con^icuous  image  cS  the  Yij^in, 
with  assurances  of  their  veneration  and  their  lov^ 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  effects  of  this  disciplme  on  the 
characters  of  hb  fellow  students,  it  moulded  the  meek  and  quiet 
nature  of  Mabillon  into  the  exact  form  which  the  autbcNrs  of  it 
regarded  as  the  most  perfect.  He  surrendered  up  his  will  to 
thefaw ;  and  yielditig  his  whole  soul  to  the  divine  offices  of  his 
coU^e  ch^l,  became  so  familiar  with  them,  that  when,  after 
an  i^sence  of  more  than  fifty  years,  Buinart  knelt  beside  him 
there,  he  heard  the  then  «ged  man  repeat,  from  memory,  with 
uaarring  exactness,  every  prayer,  every  ceremonial,  and  every 
sacred  melody  in  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to*  offer  up  the 
devotions  of  his  youth. 

In  the  year  1653,  and  (to  use  the  chronology  of  the  ck>ister 
and  of  Oxford)  on  the  feast  of  the  Decollation  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  Mabillon  was  received  as  a  Postulant  at  the  Benedictine 
monastery  then  attached  to  the  cathedral  church  of  St  B>emy. 
In  that  sublime  edifice  his  imagination  had  long  before  been 
entranced  by  the  anticipated  ddights  of  a  life  of  devotional 
retirement.  It  had  been  his  single  indulgence,  while  at  college, 
to  wander  thither  that  he  might  listen  to  the  choral  strains  as 
they  rose,  and  floated,  and  -di^  away  dirough  the  recesses  of 
those  long-drawn  aiides;  and  there  had  he  often  pressed  to 
himself  the  question,  whether  this  world  had  any  thing  to  offer 
so  peaceful  and  so  pure  as  an  habitual  ministration  at  those  hal- 
lowed altars,  and  an  unbroken  ascent  of  the  heart  heavenwards, 
<Hi  the  wings  of  those  unearthly  psalmodies  ? 

To  this  inquiry  his  judgment,  or  his  feelings,  still  returned  the 
same  answer;  and,  at  the  end  of  his  novitiate,  he  gladly  pro- 
nounced those  irrevocable  vows  which  were  to  exclude  him  for 
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ever  from  all  delights  less  elevated  than  those  of  a  devotional 
life.  He  had  not,  however,  long  to  await  the  proof  that  the 
exclusive  use  of  this  etherial  dietary  is  unfriendly  to  the  health 
both  of  these  gross  bodies  of  ours,  and  of  the  sluggish  minds  by 
which  they  are  informed.  The  flesh  revolted ;  and,  to  subdue 
the  rebellion,  ascetic  rigours  were  required.  Then  (alas  for  the 
bathos  I)  that  base  and  unfortunate  viscus,  the  stomach,  racked 
his  head  with  insufferable  pains.  Compelled  at  length  to  fly  for 
relief  to  a  Benedictine  convent  at  Nogent,  he  diere  soothed  his 
aching  brows  by  travennng,  and  mourning  over,  the  ruins  which 
the  impious  railages  of  the  Huguenots  had  brought  upon  the  mo- 
nastic buildings.  Then  passing,  for  relief,  to  another  monastery 
at  Corbie,  he  recovered  his  h^th ;  through  the  intercession  of 
St.  Adelhard,  the  patron  sunt  of  the  place,  as  he  piously  believed ; 
though  a  less  perfect  faith  might  have  been  tempted  to  ascribe 
the  cure  to  the  active  employments  in  the  open  idr  in  which  the 
abbot  of  Corbie  compelled  hun  to  engage. 

With  restored  hesJth,  Mabillon  was  next  transferred,  by  the 
commands  of  his  superior,  to  the  royal  abbey  of  St.  Denys ; 
there  to  act  as  curator  of  the  treasures  which  the  profaneness  oi 
a  later  age  has  scattered  to  the  winds.  This  was  no  light  trust. 
Amidst  countless  monuments  of  the  illustrious  dead,  and  of  the 
greatness  of  the  French  monarchy,  the  collection  contained 
one  of  the  arms  in  which  the  aged  Simeon  had  raised  the  infant 
Jesus  in  the  Temple ;  and  the  very  hand  which  the  sceptical 
Thomas  had  stretched  out  to  touch  the  wounded  ^de  of  his 
risen  Lord ! 

It  was  just  one  year  before  the  birth  of  Mabillon,  that  the 
coi^er^tion  of  St  Maur  had  taken  possession  of  the  monastery 
of  St  Germain  des  Pr^  at  Paris.  At  the  time  of  his  arrivid 
at  St  Denys,  Dom  Luc  d'Achery,  a  Benedictine  monk,  was 
engaged  at  St  Germain's,  in  one  of  those  gigantic  undertakings 
to  which  Benard  had  invited  his  fraternity.  It  was  a  compila- 
tion from  the  libraries  of  France  of  the  more  rare  and  valuable 
letters,  poems,  charters,  and  chronicles  relating  to  ecclesiastical 
affidrs,  which  had  been  deposited  in  them  either  in  later  or  re- 
moter ages.  These  gleanings  (for  they  were  published  under 
the  name  of  Spicilegium),  extend  over  thirteen  quarto  volumes. 
Such,  however,  were  the  bodily  infirmities  of  the  compiler,  that, 
during  forty-five  years,  he  had  never  been  able  to  quit  Ae  in- 
firmary. There  he  soodied  his  occasional  intermissions  of  pain 
and  study,  by  weaving  chaplets  of  flowers  for  the  embeUish- 
ment  of  the  altars  of  the  churdi  of  St  Germain's. 

For  the  relief  of  this  venerable  scholar,  Mabillon,  then  in  his 
thirty-fifth  year,  was  withdrawn  from  his  charge  of  St  Denys 
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to  St.  Gennain's ;  where  he  passed  the  whole  of  his  remfdning 
Me  in  the  execution  of  that  series  of  works  which  have  placed 
his  name  at  the  head  of  the  competitors  for  the  pahn  of  erudi- 
tion in  what  was  once  the  most  erudite  nation  of  the  worlds  at 
the  period  of  her  greatest  eminence  in  learning.  The  commence- 
ment of  his  fSeune  was  laid  in  a  demeanour  still  more  admirabte 
for  self-denial,  humility,  and  loving  kindness.  To  mitigate  the 
sufferings  of  D'Achery  and  to  advance  his  honour,  had  become 
the  devoted  purpose  of  his  affectionate  assistant  Taking  his 
seat  at  the  feet  of  the  old  man,  Mabillon  humoured  his  weakness^ 
$UAe  away  his  lassitude,  and  became  at  once  his  servant,  his 
secretary,  his  friend,  and  his  confessor.  From  the  resources  of 
hiB  far  deeper  knowledge,  guided  by  his  much  larger  capacitr, 
he  enabled  D'Achery  to  complete  his  Smcil^um, — generously 
leaving  him  in  possesion  of  the  undivided  honour  of  that  con^ 
tribution  to  the  literary  wealth  of  France. 

Nor  was  this  the  greatest  of  his  self-sacrifices  in  thus  gratify- 
ing the  feelings  of  the  aged  antiquarian.  Benard  and  the  other 
brethi^i  of  the  congregation  had,  from  their  first  settlement  at 
St  Germidn,  meditated  a  complete  history  of  their  Order.  Dur- 
ing forty  successive  years  they  had  accumulated  for  the  purpose 
a  body  of  materials. of  such  variety  and  magnitude  as  to  ex- 
tinguish the  hopes  and  ba£9e  the  exertions  of  all  ordinary  men. 
Having  found  at  length  in  Mabillon  one  fitted  to  ^  grapple  with 
^  whole  libraries,'  they  committed  to  him  the  Titanic  labour  of 
hewing  out  of  those  rude  masses,  an  enduring  monument  to  the 
glory  of  Benedict  and  of  his  spiritual  pro^ony.  He  undertook 
the  tadc,  in  the  spirit  of  obedience  and  of  love.  In  the  printed 
drcnlar  letters  with  which  he  solicited  die  aid  of  die  learned, 
he  joined  the  name  of  D'Achery  to  his  own ;  and  kept  alive  the 
same  friendly  fiction,  by  uniting  their  names  in  the  title-page 
of  every  volume  of  tiie  Acta  S^ctorqm  Ordinis  Sancti  Bene- 
dict!, which  appeared  in  D'Achery's  lifetime. 

The  literary  annals  of  France,  though  abounding  in  prodigies, 
record  nothing  more  marvellous  than  the  composition  of  that 
book  by  a  single  man,  in  the  midst  of  other  labours  of  almost 
equal  magnitude.  From  the  titie  alone  it  might  be  inferred  that 
it  was  a  mere  collection  of  religious  biographies ;  and,  if  such  had 
been  the  &ct,  they  who  are  the  deepest  r^  in  Roman  Catholic 
hagiol(^  would  probably  prefer  the  perusal  of  the  writers  of 
orunary  romance ;  since,  with  less  irreverence  for  sacred  things, 
they  are  usually  more  entertaining,  and  not  less  authentic.  For 
in  recording  the  lives  of  those  whom  it  is  the  pleasure  of  tiie 
Church  to  honour,  her  zealous  cUldren  regard  every  incident 
redounding  to  their  glory,  as  resting  on  so  fina  and  hroa/i  a 
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baosof  aatecedoit  probability,  as  to  supersede  the  necessity  for 
any  poeitire  evidence ;  <— nay,  as  to  reader  impious  the  questicm- 
ing  of  such  testimonies  as  may  be  cited,  even  when  most  sus- 
picious and  equivocal  Hiis  argument  from  probability  is 
eq)ecially  insisted  on,  when  any  occurrences  are  alleged  as 
miraculous — that  is,  as  improbable — for,  if  probable,  they  cease 
to  be  miracles.  Of  these  probable  improbabilities,  few  writers 
are  better  persuaded  or  more  profuse  than  Mabillon. 

But  apart  from  the  extravagancies  of  his  monkish  legends, 
and  in  despite  of  them  all,  Mabillon's  book  will  live  in  per- 
petual honour  and  remembrance  as  the  great  and  inexhaus- 
tible reservoir  of  knowledge  respecting  the  ecdesiasticiJ,  reli* 
gious,  and  monastic  history  of  the  middle  ages;  and,  therefore, 
though  incidentally,  respecting  the  secular  condition  and  intel- 
lectual character  of  mankind  during  that  period.  In  those 
nine  folios  lie,  in  orderly  method  and  chronological  arrange- 
ment, vast  accumulations  of  authentic  facts,  of  curious  docu- 
ments, and  of  learned  disquisitions ;  like  some  rich  geok^cal 
deporit,  fiom  which  the  Genius  of  history  may  heres^r  raise 
up  and  irradiate  the  materials  of  a  philosophical  survey  of  the 
institutions,  habits,  and  opinions  which  have  been  transmitted 
fixmi  those  remote  generations  to  our  own.  Thence  also  may 
be  readily  disintened  picturesque  narratives  without  end ;  and 
inexhaustible  disclosures  bol^  of  the  strength  and  of  the  weak- 
ness of  the  human  heart. 

Nor  will  this  knowledge  be  found  in  the  state  of  rude  and 
imorganised  matter.  Mabillon  was  not  a  mere  compler  ;  but 
was  dso  a  learned  theologian,  and  a  critic  and  scholar  of  the 
first  order.  When  emancipated  from  the  shackles  of  human 
authority,  he  knew  how  to  take  a  wide  survey  of  the  afikirs  of 
men,  and  could  sketch  their  progress  from  age  to  age  with  a 
free  and  powerful  hand.  To  each  volume  which  he  lived  to 
complete,  he  attached  a  prefatory  review  of  the  epoch  to  which 
it  r^erred ;  and  those  Prole^mena,  if  republished  in  a  detached 
form,  would  constitute  sudi  a  review  of  the  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory of  that  perplexing  period,  as  no  other  writer  has  yet  ^ven 
to  the  world.  It  wcmld,  indeed,  be  a  review  based  throughout 
upon  assumptions  which  the  Protestant  Chiurches  with  one  v<Mce 
contradict.  But  if,  for  the  immediate  purpose,  those  assump- 
tions were  conceded,  the  reader  of  such  a  work  would  find  him- 
self in  possession  of  all  the  great  controversies  which  agitated 
the  Christian  world  during  several  centuries  rand  of  the  best 
solutions  of  which  they  are  appm^ntly  susceptible.  Nor  is  it 
an  insignificant  addition  to  their  other  merits,  that  t^e  Latin 
in  whidi  these  ponderous  Tomes  are  written,  if  often  such 
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as  Cieero  would  have  rejected^  is  yet  bettor  adapted  than  the 
porest  Cioeroniaii  style,  for  the  easy  and  unambiguous  communi- 
cation of  thought  in  modem  times — the  phraseology  and  the 
gramottr,  those  of  the  Court  of  Augustus;  the  idioms  and 
stmctiire  of  the  sentenoes,  not  seldom  those  of  the  Court  of 
Louis  Qu^tor^e. 

In  the  reign  of  that  most  orthodox  PrincCi  to  have  given 
assent  to  any  &ct  on  which  the  Church  had  not  set  the  seal  of 
her  in£dlibiUty>  was  hazardous;  much  more  so  to  dissent  from 
any  fact  which  her  authority  had  sanctioned  Yet  even  this 
heavy  charge  was  preferred  against  Mabillon  by  some  of  his 
Benedictine  brethren,  before  a  general  chapter  of  the  Order, 
Amoi^  the  saints  of  whom  tibe  fraternity  boasted,  there  were 
some  whose  relation  to  the  Order  he  had  disputed;  some  whose 
claims  to  faaving  lived  and  died  in  the  odour  of  sanctity  he  had 
xejeeied ;  some  whose  very  existence  he  had  denied*  So  at  least 
we  understand  the  accusation.  His  antagonists  maintidned  that 
it  waa  culpable,  thus  to  sacrifice,  tlie  edSication  of  the  faithful 
to  a- fastidious  regard  for  historical  evidence ;  and  injurious,  so  to 
abandon  a  part  of  the  glories  of  their  society,  which,  by  mere 
silence  mi^t  have  been  maintained  inviolate.  Among  those 
who  invoked  the  censure  of  their  superiors  on  the  reckless 
audacity  of  Mabillon's  critical  inquiries,  the  foremost  was  Dom 
PhilUppe  Bastide ;  and  to  him  Mabillon  addressed  a  defence,  in 
every  line  of  which  his  meekness  and  bis  love  of  truth  beau- 
tifiilly  balance  and  sustain  each  other. 

'  I  have  ever  been  persuaded,'  he  says,  '  that  in  olaimiiig  for  their 
order  honanrs  not  justly  due  to  it,  monastic  men  offend  against  the 
modes^  of  the  Gospel  as  grievously  as  any  person  who  arrogates  to 
himself  individually  a  merit  to  which  he  is  not  really  entitled.  To 
pretend  that  this  is  allowable  because  the  praise  is  desired,  not  for 
the  monk  himself,  but  for  his  order,  seems  to  me  no  better  than  a 
specious  pretext  for  the  disguise  of  vanity.  Though  disposed  to 
many  faults,  I  must  declare  that  I  have  ever  had  an  insuperable 
aversion  to  this;  and  that  therefore  I  have  been  scrupulous  in 
inquiring  who  are  the  sdnts  really  belonging  to  my  own  order.  It 
is  certain  tiiat  some  have  been  erroneously  attributed  to  it,  either 
from  the  almost  universal  desire  of  extolling,  without  bounds,  the 
brotherhood  of  which  we  are  members,  or  on  account  of  some  obscu- 
rity 12^  the  relations  which  have  been  already  published.  The  niost 
upright  of  our  writers  have  made  this  acknowl^gment ;  nor  have  the 
Fathers  Yebez  and  Menard  hesitated  to  reduce  the  number  of  our 
saints  by  omitting  those  whom  they  thought  inadmissible.  I  thought 
myself  also  entitled  to  make  a  reasonable  use  of  this  freedom ;  though 
With  an  the  caution  which  could  be  reconciled  with  reverence  for 
truth.  I  commit  the  defence  of  my  work  to  the  Divine  Providence. 
It  wail  not  of  my  own  wfll  that  I  engaged  on  it    My  brethren  did 
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me  the  honour  to  assign  the  task  to  me ;  and  if  thej  think  it  rights  I 
shall  cheerfully  resign  the  completion  of  it  to  any  one  whose  seal  may 
be  at  once  more  ardent  and  more  enlightened  than  my  own.' 

In  the  Benedictine  conclave  the  cause  of  historical  fidelity 
triumphed,  though  not  without  a  long  and  painful  discussion. 
In  proof  of  the  touching  candour  which  Mabillon  exhibited  as 
a  controversialist,  we  are  told  that  he  spontaneously  published 
one  of  the  many  dissertations  amdnst  his  book,  to  manifest  his 
esteem  and  affection  for  the  au&or  of  it  But  before  subscrib- 
ing to  this  eulogium,  one  would  wish  to  examine  the  arrow 
which  he  thus  winged  for  a  flight  against  his  own  bosom. 
Becluse  as  he  was,  he  was  a  Frenchman  still ;  and  may  have 
quietly  enjoyed  a  little  pleasantry  even  at  the  expense  of  a 
friend — for  he  was  a  man  of  a  social  spirit,  and  not  altogether 
unskilled  in  thoGie  arts  by  which  society  is  amused  and  animated. 

The  sick  chamber  of  D' Achery  was,  however,  the  only  Salon 
in  which  he  could  exert  diese  talents.  There,  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  his  aged  friend,  and,  doubtless,  for  his  own,  he  was 
accustomed  on  certain  evenings  to  entertain  a  circle  of  scholars 
devoted,  like  themselves,  to  antiquarian  researches.  The  hotels 
of  Paris  in  his  day  were  thronged  with  more  brilliant  assemblies, 
—  even  as,  in  our  own  times.  Reunions  of  greater  aristocratic  dig- 
nity have  adorned  that  Faubourg  of  St.  Germain  in  which  these 
gatherings  of  the  learned  took  pkce.  But  neither  the  Bourbon 
Lilies  nor  the  Imperial  Eagles  ever  protected  a  society  more 
distinguished  by  the  extent  and  depth  of  the  knowledge  they 
were  able  to  interchange.  In  that  ill-furnished  dormitory  of 
the  decrepid  monk,  might  be  seen  Du  Cange,  reposing  for  a 
moment  from  his  scrutiny  into  all  the  languages  and  histories  of 
mankind ;  and  Baluze,  rich  in  inexhaustible  stores  of  feudal  and 
ecclesiastical  learning ;  and  D'Herbelot,  imrivalled  in  oriental 
literature ;  and  Fleury,  in  whom  the  Church  of  Rome  reveres 
the  most  periect  of  her  annalists ;  and  Adrian  de  Y alois,  whose 
superlative  skill  in  decyphering  the  remains  of  the  first  dynasties 
of  France  was  so  amusingly  combined  with  almost  equal  skill 
in  finding  fault  with  his  own  generation,  as  to  provoke  an  occa- 
sional simle  even  in  the  most  Sioughtful  of  those  grave  counte- 
nai^ces;  and,  more  eminent  than  all  these,  F^n^lon,  then  basking 
in  the  noon  of  royal  favour,  and  Bossuet,  in  the  meridian  of  his 
genius,  who  both,  if  not  habitual  guests  at  the -monastery,  lived 
in  an  affectionate  confidence  with  Mabillon,  which  they  were 
unable  to  maintain  with  each  other. 

Nor  were  these  the  only  relations  whicb  he  had  formed  with 
the  world  beyond  his  convent  walls.  The  Jesuits,  the  BoUand- 
ists  of  Antwerp,  and  the  chronidars  of  the  Carthusian  and  Cis- 
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terciao  fraternitieSy  solicited  his  aid  in  their  various  literary 
pursuits.  Leibnitz  applied  to  him  for  intelligence  regarding 
the  House  of  Brunswick ;  and  even  Madame  de  la  Yalliere  sued 
for  lus  interest  to  procure  for  one  of  her  kindred  advancement 
in  that  world  from  which  she  had  herself  retired  to  penitential 
sditude.  Like  other  luminaries  in  the  same  literary  firmament, 
he  was  now  followed  by  his  attendant  satellites;  nor  was  his 
<vbit  seldom  disturbed  by  the  too  dose  vicinity  of  the  bodies 
amidst,  which  he  was  constrained  to  pass. 

The  theological,  or  rather  the  conventual,  world  was  at  that 
time  agitated  by  a  controversy,  in  which  the  great  eulogist  of  the 
Benedictine  Saints  could  not  have  declined  to  interfere  with- 
out some  loss  of  honour  and  some  abandonment  of  the  cause  of 
which  he  had  become  the  illustrious  advocate.  It  related  to  the 
authorship  of  the  treatise  ^  De  Imitatione  Christi,' —  of  all  unin- 
spired  writings  incomparably  the  most  popular,  if  the  popularity 
of  books  may  be  inferred  from  the  continuance  and  extent  of 
their  circulation.  That  it  was  written,  either  in  the  fourteenth, 
or  at  the  oonmiencement  of  the  fifteenth,  century,  was  a  well- 
asoertiuned  fact ;  and  Uiat  the  author  was  a  monk  might  be 
confidently  inferred  from  internal  evidence.  But  was  he 
Thomas  &  Kempis,  one  of  the  regular  canons  of  Mont  St  Agnes, 
near  Zwol?  or  waq  he  the  Benedictine  Jean  Gersen  ?  This  was 
the  pmnt  at  issue ;  and  with  what  learning,  zeal,  and  perse- 
verance it  was  debated,  is  well  known  to  all  the  curious  in  such 
matters ;  and  may  be  learned  by  others  from  the  notice  prefixed 
by  Thuilliers  to  his  edition  of  the  posthumous  works  of  Mabillon. 
JLt  is  only  so  &r  as  his  pen  was  diverted  from  its  Cyclopean  toils 
by  this  protracted  warfare,  that  we  are  concerned  with  it  at 
present. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  a  Flemish  printer 
then  living  at  Paris  (Joducus  Badius  Ascentius  was  his  Latin- 
ised name)^  published  two  editions  of  the  De  Imitatione,  in  which 
Thomas,  of  the  village  of  Kemp,  in  the  diocese  of  Colc^e,  was, 
for  the  first  time,  announced  as  the  author.  Francis  de  Tol,  or 
Tob,  a  German,  in  two  other  editions,  followed  this  example ; 
and  was  himself  followed  by  Sommatius,  a  Jesuit, — in  reliance, 
as  he  said,  on  certain  manuscripts  of  the  work  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Thomas  k  Kempis,  dien  to  be  seen  at  Antwerp  and 
Louvain. 

But  in  the  vear  1616,  Constantine  Cajitano,  a  Benedictine 
monk,  published  at  Bome  another  edition,  in  the  title-page  of 
which  Grersen  was  declared  to  be  the  author;  partly  on  the 
authority  of  a  manuscript  at  the  Jesuits*  College  at  Ajrona,  and 
partly  in  deference  to  the  judgment  of  Cardinal  Bellarmine. 
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Bound  Cajitano  rallied  all  the  champions  of  the  G^'rseniaii 
cause.  The  partisans  of  Thomas  k  Kempis  found  an  equally 
zealoxis  leader  in  the  person  of  Bosweid,  a  Jesuit.  Bellarmine^ 
himself  a  member  of  the  same  company,  was>  as  the  Kempists 
maintained,  induced  by  Rosweid  to  abandon  the  Gersenian 
standard.  The  Benedictines,  on  the  contrary,  assert  that  the 
Cardinal  gave  in  his  adhesion  to  their  adversaries  onlv  l^  pro- 
nouncing the  words,  '  As  you  will,'  in  order  to  silence  the 
importunities  with  which  the  anxious  Kempists  were  disturbing 
his  dying  bed. 

Whatever  the  fact  may  be  regarding  Bellarmine's  latest 
opinion,  the  next  chieftain  who  appears  on  this  battle-field  is 
Francis  Waldegrave ;  who,  with  true  Englidi  pertinacnty  and 
party  spirit,  traversed  the  continent,  to  bring  up  to  Cajitano  a 
vast  reinforcement  of  manuscripts^  pictures,  and  other  proofe 
collected  from  all  the  German,  Swiss,  and  Italian  abbeys; 
Missiles  from  either  side  darkened  the  air;  when,  between  Uie 
combatants,  appeared  the  majestio  form  of  Bichelieu  himself^ 
who,  having  employed  the  royal  press  at  the  Louvre  to  print 
off  flf  new  edition  of  the  De  Lnitatione,  enjoyed  the  honour  of 
being  solicited  by  the  disputants  on  either  side  for  hid  authorita- 
tive sufirage ;  and  had  the  pleasure  of  disappointing  both,  by 
maintuning  to  the  last  a  dignified  neutrality. 

On  the  death  of  Bosweid,  the  commander  of  llie  Kempists, 
his  Bftton  passed  to  Fronteau,  a  regular  canon,  who  signalised 
his  accession  to  the  command  by  a  work  called  *  Thomas  Vindi- 
^  catus.'  This,  for  the  first  time,  drew  into  the  field  the  con- 
gregation of  St.  Maur,  who,  by  their  champion,  Dom  Qua- 
tremaire,  threw  down  the  gauntlet  in  the  form  of'  a  pamphlet 
entitled  *  Gersen  Assertus.'  It  was  taken  up  by  the  Jesuit^ 
George  Heser,  the  author  of  what  he  called  *  Dioptra  Kempen- 
*  sis.'  That  blow  was  parried  by  Quatremaire,  in  a  publication  to 
which  he  gave  the  title  of '  Gersen  iterum  Assertus.'  And  then 
the  literary  combatants  were  both  surprised  and  alarmed  to  learn 
that  die  Prevdt  of  Paris  considered  their  feud  as  dangerous  to 
the  peace  of  that  most  excitable  of  cities ;  and  that  they  could 
no  longer  be  permitted  to  shed  ink  with  impunity  in  the  cause 
of  either  claimant ! 

Thus  the  controversy  was  transferred  to  the  safe  arbitrement 
of  Harlay,  the  archbishop  of  that  see ;  who,  having  no  other 
qualification  for  the  task  than  the  dignity  he  deriv^  from  his 
mitre,  convened  at  his  palace  a  solemn  coimcil  of  the  leamec^ 
which,  under  his  own  presidency,  was  to  investigate  the  pretens 
sions  of  Thomas  and  of  Gersen.  Of  this  conclave  Mabillon  was 
a  member;  and,  after  much  deliberation,  they  i»onounced  a  sen- 
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tenoe  which  affiimed  the  title  of  Gersen  to  the  honour  of  haying 
written  this  ever-memorable  treatise. 

An  ultimate  appeal  to  public  opinion  lies  against  all  adjudica- 
tions, let  who  will  be  the  author  of  them ;  and  in  due  season  the 
Father  Testelette  made  that  appeal  against  the  decision  of  the 
•rohiepiscopal  pakce,  in  the  form  of  a  book  entitled  *  Yindidsd 
^  Kempensesy'  which  drew  from  Mabillon  his  ^  Animadversiones' 
on  the  argument  of  Testelette.  A  {nice  of  ten  years  followed ; 
after  whidi  another  council  was  held^  tmder  the  presidency  of 
Du  Cange;  and  although  they  pronounced  no  formal  sentence, 
yet  the  general  inclination  and  tendency  of  their  opinions  ap* 
pears  to  have  been  hostile  to  the  claims  of  Grersen,-^  which  have 
ever  sinoe  been  regarded  by  the  best  judges  with  suq>icion9  if 
not  with  dis&vour. 

Agitated  by  this  vehement  dispute,  and  mourning  the  silence 
of  her  infidHble  head,  the  Boman  Catholic  Churoh  ware  at 
kneth  rejoiced  to  repose  in  the  oracular  dictum  of  St.  Francis 
de  Sales,  who  declared  that  the  authorship  was  to  be  ascribed 
Dettfaer  to  Thomas  k  Kemjns  nor  to  Gersen,  but  to  Him  by 
whose  inspiration  the  Scriptures  themselves  had  been  written ! 

It  is  focohMj  on  account  of  the  darkness  of  the  r^ons 
through  which  they  pass,  that  the  pens  of  antiquarians,  philolo* 
gets,  and  theologians  are  so  much  used  as  belligerent  weapons. 
Thou^  the  most  peaceful  of  mankind,  Mabillon,  while  waging 
war  with  the  Kempists  on  one  flank,  was  engaged  in  a  contest 
not  less  arduous  with  the  BoUandists  on  the  other*  Papebroch, 
one  of  Ae  most  learned  of  that  learned  body,  had  published  a 
book  on  the  art  of  verifying  the  charters  and  other  ancient  pub-^* 
He  acts  dqK)6ited  in  the  various  archives  of  Europe.  In  1681 
Mabillon  answered  him  in  a  treatise  ^  De  Be  DiplomatidL'  After 
laying  down  rules  for  distinguidiing  the  fidse  instruments  from 
the  true,  —  rules  derived  mm  the  form  of  the  character,  the 
edour  of  the  ink,  the  nature  of  the  penmanship,  the  style  and 
orthography  of  the  instrument,  the  dates,  seals,  and  subscript 
tions,  *-  he  proceeded  to  show,  by  more  than  200  exampks,  how 
his  laws  might  be  applied  as  a  test ;  and  how,  by  the  application 
of  that  test,  the  manuscripts  on  which  Papebroch  chiefly  relied 
migfat  be  sho^ni  to  be  valueless.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of 
the  interest  of  this  dispute  (which,  however,  involves  questions 
of  the  veij  ^^'S'^^  practical  importance),  no  one  probably  will 
read  with  mdimsrence  the  answer  of  Papebroch  to  Ins  formidable 
antwonist:  — 

*  I  assure  you,'  he  says,  ^  that  the  only  satis&ction  which  I 
*  retain  in  having  writt^i  at  all  on  this  subject  is,  that  it  has 
'  induoed  you  to  write  so  consummate  a  work.    I  confess  that  I 
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'  felt  some  pain  when  I  first  read  it,  at  finding  myself  refuted 
^  in  a  manner  so  conclusive.  But  the  utility  and  the  beauty  of 
'  your  treatise  have  at  length  got  the  better  of  my  weakness ; 
*  and  in  the  joy  of  contemplating  the  truth  exhibited  in  a  %ht 
'  so  transparent,  I  called  on  my  fellow  student  here  to  partake 
'  of  my  own  admiration.  You  need  have  no  difficulty,  tiiere- 
'  fore,  in  stating  publicly,  whenever  it  may  hil  in  your  way, 
'  that  I  entirely  adopt  and  concur  in  your  opinions.' 

While  Papebroch,  thus  gracefully  lowering  his  lance,  retired 
from  the  lists,  they  were  entered  by  Father  Germon,  another 
Jesuit;  who,  armed  with  two  duodecimo  volumes,  undertook- to 
subvert  the  new  Benedictine  sdence.  His  main  assault  was 
aimed  at  the  assumption  pervading  Mabillon's  book,  that  the 
authenticity  and  the  authority  of  an  ancient  charter  were  the 
same.  He  suggested  tiiat  forgery  was  a  very  wide-spread  art, 
and  had  probably  flourished  with  peculiar  vigour  in  remote  and 
Ignorant  ages.  Mabillon  was  content  to  reply  that  throughout 
ms  extensive  researches,  he  had  never  foimd  a  proof  of  any  such 
imposture.  His  disciples  assailed  the  sceptical  Grermon  by  hr 
more  elaborate  hostilities.  In  one  form  or  another  the  dispute 
has  descended  to  our  own  times.  At  the  commencement  of  it, 
in  tiie  seventeenth  century,  in  France,  it  yielded  (as  what 
French  dispute  will  not  yield?)  some  choice  entertainment. 
The  Jesuit,  Hardouin,  anticipating  our  contemporary,  Strauss, 
resolved  all  these  ancient  instruments,  and  with  them  a  large 
part  of  the  renuuns  of  antiquity,  into  so  many  monkish  and 
mythical  inventions.  Thus,  he  declared  that  the  odes  of  Horace 
were  written  in  some  Benedictine  monastery ;  and  that  Lalage 
herself  was  nothing  more  than  a  monkish  poetical  symbol  of  the 
Christian  faith.  Whither  such  theories  tended  Hardouin  clearly 
enough  perceived ;  but  he  sheltered  himself  by  offering  up  his 
thanks  to  God  that  he  had  been  denied  all  human  fiuth,  in  order 
(as  he  said)  that  the  total  want  of  it  might  improve  and 
strengthen  his  divine  faith.  Boileau's  remark  on  the  occasion 
was  still  better:  *  I  have  no  great  fimcy  for  monks,'  he  said, 
^et  I  should  be  glad  to  have  known  Brother  Horace  and  Dom 


*  yet  I  s 
'  Virgil. 


Father  Anacreon  might  have  been  recognised  by  the  great 
satirist  in  the  person  of  the  reverend  Armand  Jean  le  Boutmllier 
de  Ranc6,  who,  having  been  i^pointed,  at  the  age  of  ten,  to  a 
canonry  at  Notre  Dame,  became,  in  less  than  thr^  years  after- 
wards, the  author  of  a  new  edition  of  the  Anacreontic  Odes,^ — 
a  work  of  undoubted  merit  in  its  vray ;  though  it  must  not  be 
concealed  that  the  young  canon  was  happy  in  the  possessicm  of 
a  learned  tutor,  aa  well  as  of  powerful  patrons ;  for  BicheUeu 
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was  his  god&ther  and  kinsman,  Bossuet  his  friend,  Marie  de 
Hedicis  his  protector,  Fnuuns  de  Harlay  (afterwards  arch- 
Ushop  of  Paris)  the  associate  of  his  youthftd  revels,  and  De 
Betz  his  instractor  in  intrigae  and  politics.  Eminent  alike  in 
the  field  and  at  the  Sorl^nne,  De  Ranc4  wonld  occasionally 
throw  aside  his  hunting  frock  for  his  cassock, — saying  to  Harlay, 
^  Je  vais  ce  matin  pr^er  comme  un  ange,  ce  soir  chaisser  comme 
'  un  diable.'  The  pupil  of  the  coadjutor  was,  of  course,  how- 
ever, an  eyesore  and  an  offence  to  Mazarin ;  and  being  banished 
by  him  to  Verret,  this  venerable  archdeacon  and  doctor  in 
divinity  (such  were  then  his  dignities)  converted  his  chateau 
there  into  so  luxurious  a  retreat,  that  the  cardinnl  himself  might 
have  looked  with  envy  on  the  exile. 

The  spirit  of  this  extraordinary  churchman  was,  however, 
destined  to  undergo  a  change,  immediate,  final,  and  complete. 
De  la  Roque  relates  that  having  hurried  to  an  interview  with  a 
lady^  of  whom  he  was  enamoured,  he  found  her  stretched  in  her 
shroud — a  disfigured  corpse.  Mar8ollier'sstoryis,that  his  life  was 
saved  by  the  rebound  of  a  musket-ball  from  a  pouch  attached  to 
his  shooting  belt.  It  is  agreed  on  all  sides  that,  under  the  deep 
emotion  excited  by  some  such  startling  occurrence,  he  retired 
horn  the  world,  and  became  first  the  founder,  and  then  the  Abb6, 
of  the  monastery  of  La  Trappe,  of  the  Cistertian  Order,  where 
he  remained  till  his  death.  During  the  forty  intervening  years, 
he  was  engaged  in  solving  the  problem — what  are  the  Maxima 
of  self-inflicted  mortifications  which,  in  the  transit  through  this 
world  to  the  next,  it  is  possible  to  combine  with  the  Minima  of 
innocent  self-gratifications? 

While  occupied  in  this  rueful  inquiry,  it  happened  that  De 
Banc£  lighted  on  a  treatise  which  Mabillon  had  recently  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  ^  Traits  des  Etudes  monastiques.'  To 
M.  de  la  Trappe,  it  appeared  that  the  book  was  designed  as  an 
indirect  attack  on  himself  and  his  community ;  and  he  made  his 
appeal  to  the  world  he  had  abandoned,  in  a  publication,  entitled 

*  B^ponse  au  Tnut6  des  Etudes  monastiques.'  In  reluctant 
obedience  to  the  commands  of  his  spiritual  superiors,  Mabillon 
published  *  Reflexions  sur  la  R^ponse  de  M.  TAbb^  de  la 

*  Tn^pe,'  which  drew  from  De  Raiic6  another  volume,  entitled 

*  EclairciBsements  sur  la  R^ponse,'  &c.,  and  there  the  controversy 
ended. 

When  one  of  two  disputants  plants  his  foot  on  the  terra  firma 
of  intelligible  utility,  and  the  other  is  Upborne  by  the  shifting, 
dark  and  shapeless  clouds  of  mysticism,  it  is  impossible  for  any 
witness  of  the  conflict  to  trace  distinctly  either  the  progress  of 
it  <Hr  the  result    It  may,  however,  be  in  general  reported  of 
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this  debate  that,  aco(»diii^  to  the  Benedictine  ai^menta,  he 
best  employs  the  leisure  of  a  religions  states  who  most  success- 
fully  devotes  it  to  the  diffuaon  among  mankind  of  divine  and 
human  knowledge :  while,  according  to  the  Tnqqpist,  such  labours 
are  at  best  but  the  fulfilment  of  the  written,  positive^  and  cate^ 
gorical  commands  of  Scripture  or  of  the  Church,  — an  obedience  of 
incomparably  less  excellency  than  that  which  is  due  from  those 
ccHnmunities,  or  from  those  individuals,  who  are  caUed  to  the 
state  of  sinless  perfection ;  for  to  them  it  is  given,  not  merely  or 
ohi^y  to  conform  to  absolute  rules  of  duty,  but  to  listen  to 
those  inarticulate  suggestions  which,  from  Ijie  sanctuary  of  the 
Divine  presence,  descend  into  the  sanctuary  of  the  human  heart, 
and  to  dwell  amidst  those  elevations  of  soul  to  which  sneh 
heaven-bom  impulses  are  designed  to  ccmduct  tk^m: 

They  who  thus  contended  could  never  come  within  the  reach 
of  eadi  odier's  weapons.  But  Mabillon  and  De  Banc£  could 
never  get  beyond  the  reach  of  each  other's  love.  After  the 
close  of  the  debate  they  met  at  La  Trappe;  and  separated — not 
without  much  unreserved  and  affectionate  intercourse, — each  in 
possession  of  his  own  opinion,  and  of  his  antagonist's  esteem. 
The  sentences  of  Innocent  XII.  and  Clement  ]^.,  awarded  the 
victory  to  the  author  of  ^  Lea  Etudes  mcmastiques ; '  and  without 
the  gift  of  infallibility,  the  same  result  might  with  safisty  have 
been  predicted,  from  the  different  tempers  in  which  the  contro- 
versialists had  encountered  each  other.  Mabillon  descended  to 
the  contest  in  the  panoply  of  a  humble,  truth  loving  spirit  De 
Bane^  (if  we  may  rely  on  those  who  knew  him  well)  was  not 
emancipated,  even  in  his  retreat,  from  that  enervating  iinvst  for 
human  sympathy  which  had  distinguished  him  in  the  world. 
His  disputations  and  his  self-tormentings,  are  both  su{^)Osed  to 
have  been  deeply  tinged  by  his  constitutional  vanity;  and  it 
was  believed  that  he  would  have  been  far  less  asriduous  in  dig- 
^ng  his  grave  and  macerating  his  flesh,  if  the  pilgrimage  to  La 
Trappe  had  not  become  a  ra^e  at  Paris;  and  if  the  salons  there 
had  not  been  so  curious  for  descriptions  of  that  living  sepulchre, 
that  the  very  votaries  of  pleasure  were  sometimes  irretrievably 
drawn,  by  a  kind  of  suicidal  fascination,  within  those  gates. im- 
pervious to  all  sublunary  delights,  and  scarcely  vifflted  by  the 
light  of  day. 

From  the  depths  of  his  humility  Mabillon  gathered  courage. 
In  his  days  the  altars  of  the  Church  were  every  where  hallowed 
by  the  relics  of  ssdnts  and  martyrs ;  of  which  the  ca;tacomb8  at 
Bome  afforded  an  inexhaustible  supply.  To  watch  over  thia 
precious  deposit,  and  to  discriminate  the  spurious  article  fromi 
the  true,  was  the  peculiar  office  of  a  congregation  selected  for 
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that  porpoee  from  the  saceed  oc^ege.  But  though  the  skill  and 
the  integrity  of  cardiiialfl  were  remote  from  all  Buspidon,  who 
eoBld  answer  for  &e  good  fiEoth  of  their  subordinate  agents^  and 
whi^  was  the  security  that  the  DuUa  impropriate  to  the  bones 
of  the  blessed,  mi^  not  be  actually  rendered  to  the  skeletons 
of  the  ungodly? 

When  teaching  the  art  of  diseriminating  between  the  osseous 
nmains  of  different  nwunmalia,  Cuvier  never  displayed  a  more 
edifyinff  seriousness,  than  was  exhibited  by  Mabillon  in  laying 
jbwn  uie  laws  whidi  determine  whether  any  given  bone  be- 
longed  of  yore  to  a  rinner  or  a  saint  The  mirade-working 
criterioii,  though  apparently  the  best  of  all,  being  rejected  silently, 
and  net  without  very  good  reasons,  Eusebius  IU)manu8  (such  was 
his  incoCTito  on  this  oecarion)  addressed  to  Theophiius  Grallusa 
letter  ^  De  Cultu  ignotorum  Sanctorum,'  in  which  he  discussed 
the  sufficiency  of  three  other  tests.  FicBt,  he  inquired^  are  we 
sore  of  the  sanctity  of  a  bone  extraoted  firom  a  s^ulchre  on  which 
aa  anagram  of  the  name  of  Christ  is  sculptured  in  tiie  midst  of 
palms  fUEid  laurels?  The  answer  is  discouraging;  because  it  is  a 
well  ascertained  fact,  that  the  body  of  one  Flavia  Jovina  was 
found  in  this  precise  predicament,  and  yet  she  was  a  simple 
neofdiyte.  Then,  seeondly,  are  we  safe  if  a  vase  stained  with 
blood  be  also  found  in  the  totnb?  Nothing  more  secure — if  only 
we  could  be  quite  certain  that  the  stun  was  sanguineous,  and 
was  not  produced  by  the  perfumes  which-the  ancients  were  ac- 
customed to  heap  up  in  suob  vessels.  But  thirdly,  what  if  the 
word  '  Martyr '  be  engraven  on  the  stone  ?  In  that  case;,  all 
doubt  would  be  at  an  ^id,  were  it  not  for  a  sophistical  doctrine  of 
eqmioalents  which  the  relio  dealers  have  propagated.  Thus,  for 
exanmle,  at  the  abbey  of  St.  Martin,  at  Pontoise,  the  devout  had 
loD^  be^  honouring  the  corpse  of  one  Ursinus,  in  the  quiet  belief 
that  the  words  of  his  sepulchral  inscription  were  eqtdvalentio  a 
declaration  of  martyrdom,  whereas,  on  inquin'',  it  turned  out 
that  they  were  really  as  follows :  ^  Here  lies  U  raimis,  who  died 

<  on  tiie  1st  of  June,  afler  living  with  his  wife  Leontia  20  years 

<  and  6  months,  and  in  ilie  world  49  years,  4  months,  and  3 
^  days.'  Thus  his  only  recorded  martyrdom  was  the  endurance 
of  Leontia's  conjugal  society  for  twenty  years  and  upwards. 

Abandoning  then  all  these  guides,  whither  are  we  to  look  for 
assurance  as  to  the  title  of  a  relic  to  the  veneration  of  the 
faithfal  ?  To  this  grave  inquiry,  the  learned  Benedictine  gravely 
answers  as  follows:  .Be  sure  that  the  alleged  saint  has  been 
authentically  proved  to  have  been  a  saint.  Be  sure  that  his 
sanctity  was  established,  not  merely  by  baptism,  but  by  some 
iUnetrious  deeds,  attested  either  by  tradition  or  by  certain  proofs. 
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Above  aU,  be  sure  that  the  apostolic  see  has  ordiuned  that 
homage  be  rendered  to  his  remwis.  Admirable  canons,  doubt- 
less. Yet,  to  an  unenlightened  Protestant,  it  would  seem  that 
they  afford  no  solution  of  the  problem — ^Did  this  jawbone  before 
which  we  are  kneeling,  sustain,  while  yet  in  life  and  action,  the 
teeth  of  a  martyr,  or  the  teeth  of  one  of  those  by  whom  martyrs 
were  slain,  or  the  teeth  of  any  one  else? 

To  assert  that  any  such  question  was  debateable  at  all  before 
the  tribunal  of  human  reason,  was,  however,  an  overt  act  of 
liberalism ;  which  Mabillon  was  of  course  required  to  expiate* 
Long  and  anxious  were  the  debates  in  the  congregation  of  the 
Index,  whether  the  book  should  'not  be  condenmed,  and  the 
temerity  of  the  author  rebuked ;  nor  would  that  censure  have 
been  averted,  but  for  the  interference  of  the  Pope  in  person ; 
who  made  himself  sponsor  for  the  willingness  of  Eusebius  to 
explain  in  a  new  edition  whatever  might  be  thought  objectionable 
in  the  first  The  pledge  was  redeemed  accordingly ;  and  then 
the  letter  ^  De  Cuitu  sanctorum  Ignotorum'  was  not  only  ac- 
quitted of  reproach  by  that  sacred  Collie,  but  even  honoured 
with  their  emphatic  approbation. 

Mabillon  gave  a  yet  more  dedsive  proof  that  he  was  not 
blinded  to  truth  by  any  extravagant  sceptidsm.  In  his  days, 
as  in  our  own,  there  was  living  a  M.  Thiers,  a  man  oi  singular 
talents,  and  of  no  less  remarkable  courage ;  who  had  accused  the 
Benedictine  fathers  of  Yendome  of  an  ^r^ous  imposture,  in 
exhibiting  at  their  convent  one  of  those  tears  which  fell  from  the 
eyes  of  Jesus  when  he  wept  at  the  grave  of  Lazarus.  An  angel 
(such  was  the  legend)  had  treasured  it  up,  and  given  it  to  Maiy, 
the  sister  of  the  deceased.  It  passed  some  centuries  afterwards 
to  the  treasury  of  relics  at^Constantinople ;  and  was  bestowed  by 
gome  Greek  emperor  upon  some  Grerman  mercenaries  in  reward 
for  some  services  to  his  crown.  They  placed  it  in  the  abbey  of 
Frisbgen,  whence  it  was  conveyed  by  the  emperor  Henry  IIL, 
who  transferred  it  to  his  mother-in-law,  Agnes  oi  Anjou,  the 
foimdress  of  the  monastery  of  Yendome,  where  she  deposited  it. 
Mabillon  threw  the  shield  of  his  boundless  learning  round  this 
tradition ;  maintiuning  that  the  genuin^iess  of  the  z^c  might  at 
least  be  reasonably  presumed  from  the  admitted  fSacts  of  the 
case ;  that  it  had  a  prescriptive  claim  to  the  honours  it  received ; 
and  that  his  brethren  ought  to  be  left  in  peaceable  enjc^ment  of 
the  advantages  they  derived  from  the  exhibition  in  then:  church 
at  Yend6me  of  the  Holy  Tear  of  Bethany. 

Passmg  from  fSables  too  puerile  for  the  nursery,  to  inquiries 
which  have  hitherto  perplexed  the  senate,  Mabillon  imdertook 
to  explain  the  right  principles  of  Prison  Discipline,  in  a  work 
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entitled  '  B^flexions  sur  lea  Prisons  des  Ordres  B^ligieux.'  He 
insisted^  that,  hj  a  judicions  alternation  and  mixture  of  solitude, 
labour,  silence,  and  devotion,  it  was  practicable  to  render  the 
gaol  a  school  for  the  improvement  of  its  unhappy  inmates,  iii 
social  arts  and  in  moral  character.  After  discussing  to  what 
extent  solitary  confinement  would  be  consistent  with  the  mental 
and  bodily  health  of  the  sufferers,  and  how  far  the  risour  of 
punidiment  ought  to  be  mitigated  by  exercise  and  active  em« 
ployments,  he  concludes  as  folbws:  — 

*  To  return  to  the  prison  of  St.  Jean  Climaque*  A  similar 
'  place  might  be  established  for  the  reception  of  penitents. 
'  There  should  be  in  such  a  place  several  ceUs  like  those  of  the 
'  Chartreux,  with  a  workshop,  in  which  the  prisoners  might  be 
'  employed  at  some  useful  work.  To  each  cell  dso  might  be 
'  attached  a  little  garden,  to  be  thrown  open  to  the  prisoner  at 
«  certain  hours,  for  the  benefit  of  labour,  and  exercise  in  thd 
'  open  air.  They  should  attend  public  worship,  at  first  in  a 
'  separate  lodge  or  compartment,  and  afterwaids  in  the  choir 
'  with  the  congregation  at  large,  so  soon  as  they  should  have 

*  passed  the  earlier  stages  of  penal  discipline,  and  given  proofs 

*  of  penitence.     Their  diet  should  be  coarse  and  poor,  and  their 

*  fasts  frequent.  They  should  receive  frequent  exhortation,  and 
^  the  master  of  the  gaol,  either  in  person  or  by  deputy,  should 

*  from  time  to  time  see  them  in  pnvate,  at  once  to  console  and 

*  to  strengthen  them.  Strangers  should  not  be  permitted  to 
'  enter  the  place,  from  which  dl  external  society  should  be 

*  strictly  exduded.     Once  establish  this,  and  so  far  from  such 

*  a  retirement  appearing  horrible  and  insupportable,  I  am  con- 
'  vinoed  that  the  greater  number  of  the  prisoners  would  scarcely 

*  r^ret  their  confinement,  even  if  it  were  for  life.     I  am  aware 

*  that  all  this  will  be  considered  as  a  vision  of  some  new  At* 
'  lantis ;  but  let  the  world  say  or  think  what  it  may,  it  would 

*  be  easy  to  render  prisons  more  tolerable  and  more  useful,  if 
'  men  were  but  disposed  to  make  the  attempt' 

So  wrote  a  Benedictine  monk  in  the  age  and  kingdom  of 
IfOuis  XIV.  The  honour  which  one  of  his  biographers,  M.  de 
Halan,  challenges  for  him,  of  being  the  very  earliest  of  those 
who  have  addressed  themselves  to  this  difficult  subject  in  the 
spirit  of  philanthropy  and  wisdom,  is  strictly  his  due.  To  the 
enlightened  reformer  of  prisons  may  be  cheerfully  forgiven  his 
sacred  osteology,  and  even  his  defence  of  the  Holy  Tear  of  Yen- 
dome.  Though  in  bondage  to  the  prejudices  of  his  own  age,  he 
was  able  to  break  throueh  the  bonds  which  have  shackled  so 
tnany  powerful  minds,  in  later  and  more  enlightened  times. 

In  the  midst  of  these  and  similar  employments,  Mabillon  had 
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reached  bis  sixty-^seoond  year^  but  the  great  {»roject  of  bis  life 
was  still  unfinisbed  and  unattempted.^  In  tbe  belief  tbat  tbe 
end  of  bis  days  was  drawing  near^  be  desired  to  consecrate  tbem 
to  a  devout  preparation  fordeatb.  But  being  roused  to  tbe  task 
by  tbe  instances  of  Renauddt  and  Baluze^  and  bis  aflSBCtionsU^e 

{mpil  Ruinart,  be  engaged^  witb  all  tbe  ardour  of  youtb^  in  ool- 
ecting  materials  for  bis  long-meditated  bistory  of  tbe  Benedic- 
tine  Order.  In  studying  and  methodising  tbe  vast  oolleotions 
at  bis  disposal,  tbe  aged  scbolar  displayed,  tbougb  witfacmt  a 
sbade  of  scepticism,  an  acuteness  wbicb  tbe  subtlest  sceptic 
might  have  envied,  and,  without  a  tinge  of  philosophy,  a  lumi-* 
nousness  of  mind  worthy  of  tbe  most  illustrious  plulosopber. 

At  tbat  period  tbe  more  ardent  sons  of  tbe  Chureb  regarded 
her  as  no  less  infallible  when  she  asserted  historical  facts,  than 
when  she  proclaimed  dogmatic  truths.  On  tbe  other  hand,  tbe 
Centuriators  of  Magdeburgh,  Du  Pin,  Richard  Simon,  and  even 
tbe  great  Amauld,  had  presumed  to  interrogate  ecdesiastical 
traditions,  and  to  controvert  tbe  authority  of  popes  and  synods, 
fathers  and  sunts,  whenever  it  touched  on  topics  beyond  tbe 
articles  of  tbe  Christian  faith.  This  audacious  freedom  was  re« 
buked  by  tbe  contemptuous  and  withering  eloquence  of  Bossuet ; 
and  Mabillon  presented  himself  as  tbe  great  living  model  of  an 
historian,  employing  tbe  most  profound  and  varied  knoidedgei 
under  tbe  severe  restraints  of  this  intellectual  docility*  By  (faiy 
and  by  night  he  laboured,  during  the  last  fourteen  years  of  bis 
life,  on  the  annals  of  bis  Order ;  without  so  much  as  a  solitary 
departure  from  the  implicit  submission  wbicb  he  yielded  to  the 
Church,  as  to  all  matters  of  fact  attested  either  by  her  own 
authoritative  voice,  or  by  tbe  decision  of  her  accredited  doctors. 
Tbe  result  was,  that,  instead  of  a  history  of  what  bad  actually 
occurred,  be  produced  a  chronicle,  from  which  it  may  be  learnt 
what  are  the  occurrences,  tbe  belief  of  which  tbe  Chur^  has 
sanctioned,  or  has  silently  left  to  the  investigation  of  her 
obedient  annalists. 

It  is,  however,  a  book  which  irresistible  evidence  establishes, 
and  which  without  such  evid^ice  could  not  be  believed,  to  be 
the  w(xck  of  a  single  man  between  bis  sixty-second  and  seventy- 
sixth  years.  It  comprises  a  biography  of  the  Benedictine  saints 
in  a  form  more  compendious  than  tbat  of  bis  Acta  Sanctorum^ 
It  contains  an  account  of  every  other  illustri^ws  member  of  the 
Order.  It  includes  a  careful  review  of  every  book  written  by 
any  eminent  Benedictine  author.  All  tbe  grants  and  charters 
under  which  the  property  and  privileges  of  their  monasteries 
were  held,  are  recapitulated  and  abri^ed  in  it.    Finally^  it 
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unbraces  a  deeoriptlon  of  all  their  sepulchral  and  other  ancient 
monaments. 

Fire  f<^  volumes  of  thb  vast  compilation  were  finished^ 
and  the  laet  was  about  to  appear,  when  the  life  and  labours  of 
Mabillon  were  brought  to  a  painful  and  a  sudden,  though  not 
an  immature  termination.  Buinart  mediti^ted,  though  in  vain^ 
the  completion  of  the  work.  He  lifted  (perhaps  unwisely) 
the  veil  which  would  otherwise  have  concealed  the  last  fearful 
agonies  of  its  great  author.  He  has^  however,  shown,  with  the 
most  artless  and  genuine  pathos,  how  the  tortures  of  the  body 
were  soothed  and  dignified  by  the  faith,  the  hope,  and  the 
serenity  of  soul  of  the  sufferer.  With  no  domestic  ties  and  no 
worldly  ambition  to  bind  him  to  earth,  and  with  no  anxious 
forebodings  to  overcast  the  prospect  before  him,  he  entertained 
the  last  enemy  as  a  messenger  of  good  tidings,  and  a  herald 
of  ^>proaching  joy  Imd  freedom ;  and  tiien  breathed  out  his  spirit' 
in  an  unhesitating  affiance  on  Him,  whom,  beneath  the  shade  of 
many  superstitions  and  the  burthen  of  many  errors,  he  had  loved 
and  trusted,  and  obeyed  &om  childhood  to  the  grave. 

Mabillon  was  a  perfect  model  of  monastic  perfection;  and 
howev^  much  inferior  the  produce  of  the  conservatory  may  be 
to  those  hardier  plants  which  germinate  amidst  the  frosts  and  the 
fioorehings  of  the  unsheltered  day,  yet  they  have  a  value  and  a 
delicacy  peculiarly  their  own.  He  had  quitted  the  world  with?* 
out  a  sigh,  and  probably  never  breathed  a  sigh  to  return  to  it» 
If  oompelled  to  revisit  and  to  tread  the  highways  of  mankind> 
be  would  have  resembled  the  lifelong  prisoner  of  an  aviary, 
driven  out  to  the  bleak  uplands  for  shelter.  Meekly  bowing 
his  head  to  ^  Holy  Obedience,'  he  yielded  himself  without  re^ 
lootance,  to  be  moulded  into  whatever  form  the  *  Genius  of  the 
<  jdace'  might  prescribe.  Nor  was  this  a  painful  sacrifice.  The 
graces  of  the  cloister,  —  docility,  devotion,  and  self-discipline» 
^— were  his  by  an  antenatal  predestination.  Mabillon  lived  and 
died  in  an  uninterrupted  subjection  to  positive  laws  and  forms 
of  man's  deviui^.  Even  in  his  interior  life,  rule  and  habit 
exercised  an  inroxible  dominion  over  Imn.  He  worshipped 
indeed  with  fervent  piety ;  but  with  such  a  mechanical  exactness 
of  ceremonial,  time;,'  and  {dace,  as  might  seem,  to  a  carelete  self- 
observeTt  fatal  to  the  life  of  spiritual  exercises.  To  his  daily 
routine  of  divine  offices  were  added  other  forms  of  private 
worship,  scarcely  less  immutaUe;  of  which  some  were  appnvf 
priate  to  his  eotraaee.  on  any  literary  work, — some  to  the 
arrival  of  the  jfirst  proof  sheet  from  the  press,  ^— and  some  to  the 
commencem^t  of  the  studies  of  each  succeedmg  day. 

To  this  constitutional  and  acquired  acquiescence  in  the  will 
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of  his  superiors  and  the  rules  of  his  oonyeni,  was  added  the  most 
profound  lowliness  of  spirit.  '  Permit  me.  Sire,'  said  Le  Tellier, 
the  archbishop  of  Rheims,  to  Louis  XI Y.,  *to  present  to  your 
'  Majesty  Dom  Mabillon,  the  most  learned  man  in  your  Majesty  s 
*  dominions.'  *  Sire,'  rejoined  Boesuet,  who  stood  by,  *  the 
'  archbishop  might  also  have  said  the  most  humble  man  in 
'  France.'  It  is  supposed  that  the  plumage  of  the  eagle  of 
Meaux  was  not  a  little  ruffled  by  the  superlative  adjectiTC  which 
derogated  from  hb  own  ckdms  to  the  first  place  among  men  of 
learning.  But  the  applauses  both  of  the  archbishop  and  of  the 
bishop,  in  whatever  temper  given,  were  perfectly  just.  The 
proofs  of  Mabillon's  learning  are,  at  this  moment,  among  the 
noblest  monuments  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIY.  The  proofs 
which  his  eulogists  adduce  of  his  humility  have  not  been  very 
judiciously  selected. 

A  humble  man  is  one  who,  thinking  of  himself  neither  more 
highly  nor  more  lowly  than  he  ought  to  think,  passes  a  true  judg- 
ment on  his  own  character.  But  the  great  Benedictine  neither 
entertained  nor  suggested  a  truth,  when  among  titled  men,  and 
learned  men,  and  superficial  pretenders  to  knowledge ;  he  bore 
himself  as  if  he  had  been  undeserving  of  their  notice,  and  un- 
worthy to  communicate  with  them  on  equal  terms.  There  is 
90  genuine  self-abasement  apart  from  a  lofty  conception  of  our 
own  destiny,  powers,  and  responsibilities ;  and  one  of  the  most 
excellent  of  human  virtues  is  but  poorly  expressed  by  an  abject 
carriage.  Torpid  passions,  a  languid  temperament,  and  a  feeble 
nature,  may  easily  produce  that  &lse  imitation  of  humility; 
which,  however,  in  its  genuine  state,  will  ever  impart  elevation 
to  the  soul  and  dignity  to  the  demeanour.  This  part  of  Ma- 
billon's  portrait  has  been  ill  drawn ;  because  the  artists  drew 
rather  from  a  false  image  in  their  own  minds,  than  from  the 
great  original 

In  the  conventual  merit  of  bodily  self-discipline,  so  fiu:  as 
it  could  be  reconciled  with  his  studious  habits,  Mabillon  was 
emulous  of  the  Trappists.  His  food,  sleep,  clothing,  warmth, 
social  intercourse,  and  other  personal  gratifications,  were  mea- 
sured by  the  indispensable  exigencies  of  nature;  and  his  admirers 
describe  his  austere  mortifications  of  the  flesh  with  the  fond 
delight  of  a  Hindoo  recounting  (lis  sacred  legends  of  the  spon- 
taneous endurance  of  more  than  human  sufierings.  *  Holy 
'  Obedience'  dictated  to  her  favourite  child  abasements  and  self- 
denials,  which  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  with  decorum  or  with 
sincerity.  If  she  had  been  wise,  she  would  have  summoned  him 
to  the  nobler  office  of  asserting  that  intellectual  rank,  and  those 
claims  to  the  reverence  of  mankind,  which,  like  all  the  other 
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good  gifts  of  Providencey  are  designed  for  noble  uses  bj  the 
wise  and  gradous  Author  of  them  aJL 

Although  the  virtues  of  the  convent,  even  in  the  person  of 
Jdabillon,  excite  but  a  reluctant  admiration,  and  a  still  colder 
sympathy,  yet  his  simple  tastes,  his  devout  spirit,  and  his  afieo- 
tionate  nature,  would,  under  a  more  genial  discipline,  have 
j«ndered  his  character  as  lovely,  as  his  diligence,  his  critical 
sagacity,  and  the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  were  wonderful.  For, 
soaring,  in  these  respects,  immeasurably  above  vulgar  ascetics,  he 
obeyed  to  the  letter  the  command  of  his  great  patriarch  Bene- 
dict, and  devoted  every  moment  of  his  life  to  some  useful  and 
energetic  occupation. 

In  these  pursuits  Mabillon  was  not  merely  an  indefatigable 
student,  but  a  laborious  traveller*  In  his  time  the  treasures  of 
which  be  was  insatiably  covetous,  were  not  accumulated  in  the 
Soyal  Library  of  Paris,  but  dispersed  in  the  conventual,  epis- 
oo{»],  and  other  public  archives  of  France,  Belgium,  Germany, 
and  Italy.  The  journeys  necessary  for  examining  liiem  had  all 
the  terrors  of  an  exploration  of  the  Nile,  to  one  whom  (all 
Frenchman  as  he  was)  not  even  the  enchanted  gardens  and 
terraces  of  Versailles  had,  during  a  period  of  twenty  years,  been 
able  to  seduce,  for  a  single  morning,  from  hb  seclusion  at  St 
Germain  des  Pr^  But  what  antiquarian  worthy  of  the  name 
would  be  arrested  by  the  Loire,  the  Meuse,  the  Rhine,  or  the 
Alps,  when  beyond  these  distant  barriers  a  whole  harem  of 
Tirgin  manuscripts  wooed  his  embrace,  glowing,  like  so  many 
houries,  with  immortal  youth,  and  rich  in  charms  which  increased 
with  each  revolving  century  ?  Sometimes  alone,  but  more  com- 
monly attended  by  a  Benedictine  brother,  he  accomplislied 
several  Capkulary  or  Diplomatic  tours  through  Flanders,  Bur- 
nindy,  Switzerland,  the  south  of  Germany,  and  the  whole  of  the 
Italian  peninsula.  The  earlier  of  those  expeditions  were  made 
on  foot,  at  the  cost  of  his  Order ;  the  later  with  the  equipages 
becoming  an  agent  of  the  Grand  Monarque,  employed  by  Col- 
bert to  collect  or  to  transcribe  manuscripts  for  his  royal  master. 
The  results  of  these  expeditions  were  various  learned  itineraries 
(such  as  his  '  Iter  Burgundicum'  and  his  *  Museum  Italicum'), 
and  a  prodigious  accession  to  the  wealth  of  the  royal  library.  His 
services  were  rewarded  by  Louis  with  a  seat  in  the  Academy  of 
Belles  Lettres  and  Inscriptions.  But  the  whole  republic  of 
letters  united  to  confer  on  the  learned  traveller  honours  far  ex- 
ceeding any  at  the  disposal  of  the  greatest  of  the  kings  of  the 
emrtL 

His  journeys,  especially  his  Italian  journey,  resembled  rojral 
progresses  rather  than  the  unostentatious  movements  of  a  humble 
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tnonk.  Monasteries  contended  for  the  honour  of  entertaining 
him  as  their  guest.  F^tes  celebrated  his  arrival  in  the  greatef 
cities  of  Italy.  His  society  and  correspondence  were  courted 
by  the  learned^  the  great,  and  the  fair.  The  Pope,  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany,  the  Cardinals,  and  Queen  Christina,  vied  in 
Tendering  courtesies  to  their  illustrious  visitor.  At  the  Cata- 
combs, at  Loretto,  at  Clairvaux,  and,  above  all,  at  Monte  Casino, 
the  devout  assembled  to  witness  and  to  partake  of  his  devotions* 
All  libraries  flew  open  at  his  approach ;  nor  did  the  revolutionary 
s^avans  of  France  traverse  the  same  r^ons,  or  examine  the  same 
repositories^  with  an  authority  comparable  to  that  of  the  poor 
Benedictine^  as  he  moved  from  one  Italian  state  to  another,  — ^ 
powerless  except  in  the  lustre  of  Ms  reputation^  the  singleness 
of  heart  with  which  he  pursued  his  object,  and  the  love  with 
which  he  was  regarded  by  all  his  associates. 

In  M.  Valery's  three  volumes  will  be  found  an  ample  and 
curious  diary  of  Mabillon's  Italian  expedition.  He  conmienced 
it  on  the  Ist  of  April,  1685,  having  selected  as  his  companion 
Dom  Michel  Germain,  another  member  of  the  congregation  of 
St.  Maur.  Germain  had  Umself  written  some  essays  on  monastic 
history ;  but  his  chief  title  to  literary  honours  was  derived  from 
his  having  ministered  to  the  production  of  the  *  Acta  Sanctorum 

*  Ordinis  Sancti  Benedicti,'  and  of  the  treatise  *  De  Be  Diplo- 

*  maticA.' 

The  travellers  had  engaged  to  maintain  a  correspondence 
with  four  of  their  monastic  associates.  One  of  these  was  the 
faithful  and  affectionate  Ruinart,  of  whom  we  already  know 
something.  Placide  Porcheron,  the  next,  seems  to  have  been  a 
member  of  the  Dryasdust  family,  so  celebrated  by  Walter 
Scott  and  Thomas  Carlyle ;  his  two  great  performances  being  a 
commentary  on  an  obscure  geographical  book  of  the  7th  century, 
and  notes  on  a  treatise  on  Education  written  by  Basil  the  Mac&!> 
donian,  who,  two  hundred  years  later,  had  been  Emperor  of  the 
Greeks.  Claude  Bretagne,  the  third  of  the  Committee  of  Cor- 
respondence at  Paris,  was  the  author  of  some  devotional  works;, 
but  was  more  eminent  as  the  intimate  friend  of  Nicole,  and  as  a 
companion  of  inflnitd  grace  and  wit,  and  of  the  most  captivating 
discourse.     The  last,  Charles  Bulteau,  was  not  a  monk,  but 

*  Doyen  des  Secretaires  du  Roi,'  and  was  famous  for  having,  in 
that  capacity,  vindicated,  with  great  learning,  the  supremacy 
of  the  King  of  France  over  the  sovereigns  of  the  Spanish 
monarchies. 

When  devout  men,  profound  scholars,  or  still  more  profound 
antiquaries,  engage  in  ia  prolonged  epistolary  intercourse,  the 
reader  is  not  without  preconceptions  of  the  mental  aliment 
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awuting  him.  He  has  probably  gone  through  s(Hne  volumes  la 
which  Proteetant  divines  interchange  their  religious  ezperiencea 
The  style  in  which  Salmasius,  BudsDus,  and  Scoliger  ^itertained 
their  £nends  is  not  wholly  unknown  to  him;  and  how  the  Spelr 
mans  of  old,  and  the  Whitakers  of  recent  times,  wrote  their 
letters,  may  be  learnt  at  the  expense  of  a  transient  fatigue.  But 
let  no  one  address  himself  to  M.Yalery's  volumes,  with  the  hope 
or  the  fear  of  being  involved  in  any  topics  more  sacred,  more 
crabbed,  or  more  antiquated  than  befits  an  easy  chair,  a  winter's 
evening,  and  a  fireside.  Reading  more  pleasant,  or  of  easier 
digestion,  is  hardly  to  be  met  with  in  the  Parisian  epistles  of 
Gnmm,  Diderot,  or  La  Harpe. 

Our  pilgrims  first  take  up  the  pen  at  Venice.  They  had 
ransacked  the  Ambrosian  Library,  examined  the  Temple  of 
Venus  at  Brescia,  admired  the  amphitheatre  at  Verona,  and 
visited  the  nK)na8tery  of  their  order  at  Vicenza ;  though,  observes 
Germain,  '  Ni  14  ni  ailleurs,  nos  moines  ne  nous  out  pas  fiut 
^  godter  de  leur  vin,'  Some  gentlemen  of  the  ci^  having  con-» 
ducted  them  over  it,  'On  ne  saurait,'  adds  he,  '&ire  attention 
'  snr  le  m^rite  et  les  manidres  honnetes  de  ces  messieurs,  sans 

*  r^tehir  sur  nos  moines  et  admirer  leur  insensibilite.  Aussi 
'  n'^tudient  ils  pas ;  ils  disent  matins  avant  souper ;  ils  mangent 
{  gras ;  portent  du  linge,  pour  ne  rien  dire  du  peculiuniy  et  de  leur 

*  sortie  seuls.'  In  short,  there  is  already  peeping  out,  from 
bdiind  our  good  Germidn's  cowl,  one  of  those  Parisian  counter 
nances  on  the  quick  movable  lines  of  which  flashes  of  subacid 
Bierriment  are  continually  playing. 

On  reaching  Florence,  the  migratory  antiquarians  form  a  new 
acquaintance,  alike  singular  and  useful,  in  the  person  of  Maglia^ 
bedu,  the  librarian  of  the  Grand  Duke.  Another  man  at  once 
so  book-learned,  so  dirty,  and  so  ill-favoured,  could  not  have 
been  found  in  the  whole  of  Christendom.  The  Medicsean  Library 
was  his  study,  his  refectory,  and  his  dormitory ;  though,  except 
in  the  depth  of  winter,  he  saved  the  time  of  dressing  and  un- 
dressing, by  sleeping  in  his  clothes  and  on  his  chair;  his  bed 
serving  the  while  as  an  auxiliary  book-stand.  Fruit  and  salads 
were  his  fare ;  and  when  sometimes  an  anchovy  was  served  up 
with  them,  the  worthy  librarian,  in  an  absent  mood,  would  not 
unfrequently  mistake,  and  use  it  for  sealing-wax.  Partly  from 
want  of  time,  and  partly  from  the  consciousness  that  an  accurate 
likeness  of  him  would  be  a  caricature  on  humanity  at  large,  he 
would  never  allow  his  portrait  to  be  taken ;  though  what  the 
pencil  was  not  permitted  to  do,  the  pens  of  his  acquaintance  have 
so  attempted,  that  he  would  have  judged  better  in  allowing  the 
punter  to  da  his  worst.      Michel  Germain  describes  him,  as 
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^  Yarillafl  multiplied  bj  three.*  Now  Menage  tells  us  that  hi^ 
pening  once  to  say  that  eveiy  man  was  hit  off  by  some  passage 
or  other  in  Martial,  and  having  been  challenged  to  prove  it 
with  respect  to  Yarillas,  he  immediately  quoted  '  Dimidiasque 
^  nates  (xallica  palla  tegit,'  Short  indeed,  then,  must  have  been 
the  skirts  of  Magliabechi,  according  to  Grermain's  arithmetic 

His  bibliographical  appetite  and  digestion  formed,  however,  a 
p^chological  phenomenon  absolutely  prodigious.  Mabillon 
called  him  '  Museum  inambulans,  et  viva  quasdam  bibliotheca.' 
Father  Finardi,  with  greater  felicity,  said  of  him,   ^Is  unus 

<  bibliotheca  magna,'  that  being  the  anagram  of  his  Latinized 
name  Antonius  Magliabechius. 

Having  established  a  correspondence  with  this  most  learned 
savage,  the  Benedictines  proceeded  to  Rome,  where  they  were 
welcomed  by  Claude  Estiennot,  the  procurator  of  liieir  Order  at 
the  Papal  court  He  also  devoted  his  pen  to  their  entertainment 
Light  labour  for  such  a  pen !  Withm  eleven  years  he  had  col* 
lected  and  ti*anscribed  forty*five  bulky  folios,  at  the  various 
libraries  of  his  society  in  the  several  dioceses  of  France,  adding 
to  them,  says  Dom  Le  Cerf,  <  reflexions  tr^  sens6es  et  judici- 
«  euses ; '  a  praise  which  probably  no  other  mortal  was  ever  able 
to  gainsay  or  to  affirm. 

Germain  found  Rome  agitated  with  the  affiur  of  the  Quietists. 
His  account  of  the  dispute  is  rather  facetious  than  theologicaL 
Just  then  a  Spaniard  had  been  sent  to  the  gallies,  and  a  priest 
to  the  gallows;  the  first  for  talking,  the  second  for, writing 
scandals,  while  the  great  Quietist  Molinos  was  in  the  custody  of 
the  Liqmsition.  Marforio,  says  Germain,  is  asked  by  Pasquin 
why  are  you  leaving  Rome,  and  answers  ^  Chi  parla  \  mandato 

*  in  galera ;  chi  scrive  h  impiccato ;  chi  sta  quieto  va  al  sant* 

<  officio.'  Marforio  had  good  cause  for  his  hurry ;  for  the  scandal 
which  (as  Germidn  pleasantly  has  it)  ^  broke  the  priest's  neck  * 
was  merely  his  having  said  that  *  the  mare  had  knocked  the 

<  snail  out  of  its  shell ; '  in  allusion  to  the  fact  of  the  pope's  having 
been  forced  out  of  his  darling  seclusion  and  repose,  to  be  present 
at  a  certain  festival,  at  which  a  mare  or  palfrey  was  also  an 
indispensable  attendant.     '  The  rogues  continue  to  repeat  the 

*  jest  notwithstanding,'  observes  the  reverend  looker  on. 

He  gathered  other  pleasant  stories,  at  the  expense  of  his  holi-* 
ness,  and  these  heretical  aspirants  after  a  devotional  repose  of 
the  soul.  Some  of  them  are  not  quite  manageable  in  our  more 
fastidious  times,  without  the  lud  of  a  thicker  veil  than  he  chose 
to  employ.  For  example,  he  tells  of  a  Quietist  bishop  who,  to 
escape  an  imaginary  pursuit  of  the  police,  scaled  the  roof  of  his 
mansion  in  his  night-dress,  and  so,  running  along  the  tops  of  the 
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adjacent  honsee,  unluckilj  made  his  descent  through  one  of  them 
into  which  he  could  not  have  entered,  even  in  fall  canonicals  and 
in  broad  daj,  without  a  grievous  damage  to  his  reputation.  Then 
follows  a  &ie  buffo  catastrophe,  and  when  (says  Germun)  ^  the 
<  whole  readies  the  ears  of  Nostro  Signore,  the  holy  man  has  a 
^good  laugh  and  orders  the  bishop  to  quit  Rome  without  delay.* 
Yet  Germain  himself  breaks  out  into  hot  resentment  against  <  the 

*  wretched  and  abandoned  Molinos,'  and  proposes  to  Magliabechi 
(in  seeming  seriousness)  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  evil,  by 
publishing  a  manuscript  discovered  in  their  Italian  tour,  from 
which  it  would  appear  Uiat  the  bones  of  a  wicked  Bohemian  lady, 
of  the  name  of  Guillemine,  who,  three  centuries  ago,  propagated 
nearly  the  same  enormities,  were  at  length  taken,  with  public 
execration,  out  of  her  grave,  and  scattered  to  the  winds. 

Molinos,  however,  was  strong  in  the  protection  of  Christina, 
who  then  dwelt  at  Rome.  Her  abandonment  of  the  £uth  of 
her  illustrious  father,  was  accepted  there,  not  only  as  a  cover  for 
a  multitude  of  sins,  but  as  an  apology  for  the  assumption  of  an 
independent  authority  beneath  the  very  shadow  of  the  Vatican: 
Mabillon,  accompanied  by  Germain,  presented  to  her  his  book 
^  De  Liturgi&  (jallican&,*  in  which,  to  her  exceeding  discontent, 
die  found  herself  described  as  *  Serenissima.'  '  My  name,'  she  ex- 
claimed, '  is  Christina.  That  is  eulogy  enough.  Never  again  call 

*  me,  and  admonish  your  Parisians  never  to  call  me,  Serenissima.' 
Germain  left  her  with  the  fullest  conviction  that  the  epithet 
was  altogether  out  of  place ;  but  'after  all,'  he  says,  *she  gave 

*  us  free  access  to  her  Ubrary,  — the  best  thing  she  could  do  for 

*  us.'  So  great  were  her  privileges,  or  such  the  weakness  of 
the  lazy  Innocent  XI.,  that,  as  we  learn  from  these  letters,  an 
offender  on  his  way  to  prison,  having  laid  hold  on  the  bars  of 
one  of  her  windows  as  a  sanctuary,  was  violently  rescued  by 
ber  servants,  whereupon  they  were  tried  and  sentenced  to  be 
hanged.  Christina  wrote  to  the  judge  to  inform  him,  that  if  her 
servants  died  any  other  than  a  natural  death,  they  should  not 
die  alone.  The  judge  complained  to  the  pope;  but  his  holiness 
laughed  at  the  affiur,  and  terminated  it  by  sending  her  Majesty 
a  peace-offering,  which  she  contemptuously  handed  over  to  the 
complainant, 

Crermain  looked  upon  the  religious  observances  of  Rome  with 
the  eye  of  a  Frendi  encydopediste.  He  declares  that  the 
Romans  bum  before  the  Madonna  and  in  their  Churches,  more 
oil  than  the  Parisians  both  bum  and  swallow.     '  Long  live  St 

*  Anthony!'  he  exclaims,  as  he  describes  the  horses,  asses,  and 
mules,  all  going,  on  the  saint's  festival,  to  be  sprinkled  with  holy 
water  and  to  receive  the  benediction  of  a  reverend  father.    <  All 
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Vwould  go  to  mill)  say  tbe  Bomans,  if  this  act  of  piety  were 

*  omitted.     So  nobody  escapes  paying  toll  on  this  occasion,  not 

<  Nostro  Signore  himself.'  Then  foUows  an  account  of  a  pro- 
eessiota  to  St  Peter'^  on  the  reception  of  cert^n  new  converts, 
which  id  compressed  into  a  single  paragraph  purposely  long, 
intricate*  and  obscure ;  *  a  sentence/  says  Germain,  *  which  I 
^  have  drawn  out  to  this  length  to  imitate  the  ceremony  itself*' 
Soon  after  we  meet  him  at  the  cemetery  of  Pontianus,  <  where/ 
he  observes,  with  all  the  mock  gravity  of  Bayle,  '  theiie  lie  50,263 

<  martyrs,. without  counting  the  women  and  children.  Each  of 
f  us  was  allowed  to  carry  off  erne  of  these  holy  bodies*     That 

*  which  fell  to  my  share  had  been  too  big  for  the  hole  in  which 
!  it  was  found.  I  had  infinite  trouble  in  dimnterring  it,  fcH*  it 
^  was  quite  wet,  and  the  holy  bones  were  all  squeezed  and 
f  jammed  together.     I  ^m  still  knocked  up  with  the  labour.' 

The  pope  himself  fares  no  better  than  the  ceremonies  and 
relics  of  his  church*     ^  If  I  should  attempt,'  he  says>  ^  to  ^ve 

<  you  an  exact  account  of  the  health  of  his  holiness,  I  must 
^  begin  with  Ovid,  '^In  nova  fert  animus  mutatas  dicere  formas." 
!  At  ten  he  is  sick,  at  fifteen  well  again,  at  eighteen  eating  as 
f  much  as  four  men,  at  tw«nty-four  dropsical.  They  say  he 
^  has  vowed  never  to  leave  his  room.  If  so,  M.  Struse  declare 
^  that  he  can  never  get  a  dispensation,  not  even  from  himself,  as 
'  his  confinement  wUl  be,  de  jure  divino.  The  unpleasant  part 
^  of  the  affidr  is,  that  they  say  he  has  ^ven  up  all  thoughts  of 
^  creating  new  cardinals,  forgetting  in  his  restored  health  the 
^  scruples  he  felt  when  side ;  like  other  great  sinners.' 

'  Indolent  and  hypochondriacal  as  he  was.  Innocent  XL  had 
signalised  himself,  not  only  by  the  virtues  whidi  Burnet  ascribes 
to  him  in  his  travels,  but  by  two  remarkable  edicts.  One  of 
them,  which  could  not  be  decorously  quoted,  regulated  the 
appearance  on  the  stage  of  certain  classes  of  singers ;  the  other, 
(under  the  penalties  of  six  days'  excommunication,  and  of  inca- 
pacity for  absolution,  even  in  the  article  of  deaths  save  from  the 
pope  himself,)  commanded  all  ladies  to  wear  up  to  their  chins,  and 
down  to  their  wristo,  draperies  not  transparent.     *  The  Queen 

*  of  Spain,'  says  our  facetious  Benedictine,  ^  immediately  had  a 

*  new  dress  made,  and  sent  it  to  her  nuncio  at  Home,  to  ascertain 

*  whether  it  tallied  exactly  with  the  ordinance,  for '  he  con- 
tinues (the  inference  is  not  very  clear),  ^  one  must  allow  that 
^  Spanish  ladies  have  not  as  much  delicacy  as  our  own.' 

He  has  another,  story  for  the  exhilaration  of  St.  Germain  des 
Fr^,  at  the  expense  of  both  pope  and  oardinak.  A  pu'ty  of 
the  sacred  college  were  astounded,  after  dinner,  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  austere  capuchin,  who^  as  an  unexpected  addition 
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to  their  dessert,  relmked  their  indolence  and  luxury,  and  th^ 
talkativeness  even  during  High  Mass.  Then,  passing  onwardd 
to  an  inner  chamber,  the  preadier  addressed  his  holiness  himself, 
on  the  sin  of  an  inordinate  solicitude  about  health — no  inappro-^ 
pnate  theme ;  for  he  was  lying  in  the  centre  of  four  fires,  and 
beneath  the  load  of  seven  coverlets,  having  recently  sustained 
a  surgical  <^tBtion ;  on  which  Germain  remarks,  that  if  it  had 
tak^i  place  in  summer,  ^  it  would  have  been  aU-up  with  the 

*  holy  man.' 

The  Jesuits  of  course  take  their  turn.     At  the  table  of  the 

Cardinid  Estr^es,   Mabillon  and   Germiun  meet   the  Father 

Coajdet,  who  had  passed  thirty  years  in  China.     ^  I  do  not 

know,'  says  Germain,  *  whether  he  was  mandarin  and  mathe-» 

matiod  apostle  at  the  same  time ;  but  he  told  us  that  one  of 

his  brethren  was  so  eminent  an  astrologer  as  to  have  been 

created  a  mandarin  of  the  third  class.     He  said  that  another 

of  them  was  raising  himself  by  contemplation  to  the  thiid 

heaven,  before  actually  going  there.     I  have  my  doubts  about 

his  success.     However,  Father  Couplet  told  us  that  he  had  a 

very  numerous  ChretientL      *^  My  Chretientiy^  he  frequently 

swd,  "  consists  of  more  than  30,000  souls."    Do  you  believe 

his  story,  that  there  are  forty  millions  of  inhabitants  in  Pekin, 

and  from  two  to  three  hundred  millions  in  China  at  large  ? 

I  do  not.' 

This  keen  observer  is  not  silent  on  the  cold  reception  at 

Home  of  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.     The  claims  of 

Louis  XIY.  on  behalf  of  the  Gallican  Church  had  abated  much 

of  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  measure  would  odierwise 

have  been  hailed.     '  Well,'  observes  Grermain  (one  can  see  the 

rising  of  his  shoulders  as  he  writes),  ^  a  hundred  years  ago  they 

*  took  a  very  different  tone  about  the  Huguenots.  They  not 
<  only  offered  public  thanksgiving  on  their  massacre  by  Charled 
^  IX.,  but  hung  the  walls  of  the  royal  hall  in  the  Vatican  with 

*  pictures  of  the  murder  of  CoHgny  and  of  the  butcheri^  of  St. 

*  Bartholomew.     They  still  form  its  chief  ornaments.' 

Even  when  accompanying  Mabillon  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
cradle  of  their  Order  at  Monte  Casino,  Germain  looks  about 
him  with  the  same  esprit  fort.  *  At  the  foot  of  th&  moimtain,' 
he  says,  ^  we  found  an  inn,  where  we  learned  to  fisist,  as  we  got 

*  nothing  but  some  cabbages  which  I  could  not  eat,  some  nuts, 
'  and  one  apple  for  our  supper.  Then  we  paid  thirty  francs 
•for  a  wretched  bed,  which  we  divided  between  us,  in  the 

*  midst  of  bugs  and  fleas.'  On  the  next  day  they  luckily  fell 
in  with  the  vicar-general  of  the  Bamabites,  a  Frenchman,  from 
whom  (he  says)  *  we  got  some  cheese  and  preserves,  and,  finally. 
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^  a  glass  of  Lachryma ;  as  he  told  us,  to  strengthen  the  stomach, 
^  Keaching  at  length  the  mansion  of  the  abb4  of  Monte  Casino, 

*  he  made  a  fete  for  us,  and  bore  witness  to  our  excellent 
^  appetites.* 

Mabillon's  devofion  at  the  tomb  of  his  patriarch  is  described 
as  deep,  fervent,  and  protracted  Germain  sends  to  their  friend 
Forcheron  a  picturesque  account  of  the  dress  and  aspect  of  the 
monks,  an  enthusiastic  description  of  the  library,  a  very  pretty 
sketch  of  the  adjacent  country,  with  a  graphic  representation  of 
the  church  and  the  ceremonial  observed  in  it ;  and  promises  his 
correspondent  ^  to  say  a  mass  for  him  at  the  fool^  of  Benedict's 

*  tomb*'  With  the  exception  of  that  assurance  (whether  grave 
or  gay  it  is  not  easy  to  determine),  the  whole  letter  might  have 
been  written  bv  Miss  Martineau,  and  would  have  done  no  dis- 
credit even  to  ner  powers  of  converting  her  readers  into  her 
fellow  travellers. 

Such  of  the  letters  comprised  in  this  collection  as  are  written 
by  Mabillon  himself,  relate  exclusively  to  the  duties  of  his 
mission ;  and  are  grave  and  simple,  though  perhaps  too  elabor- 
ately courteous.  In  the  last  volume  are  some  contributions 
from  Quesnel,  whose  singular  fate  it  is  to  have  been  censured 
by  the  Pope,  Clement  XL,  and  eulogised  by  De  Banc^  the  Trap- 
pist,  by  La  Chaise  the  Jesuit,  by  Voltaire  the  Wit,  and  by 
Cousin  the  Philosopher.  The  pleasantries  of  Michel  Grermidn 
and  the  freedoms  of  Estiennot  are  far  from  being  the  best 
things  in  M.  Valery'a  book.  We  have  selected  them  rather 
as  bein^  the  most  apposite  to  our  immediate  purpose. 

Li  this  correspondence  three  of  the  most  eminent  of  the 
congregation  of  St.  Maur  transmit  from  Italy  such  intelligence 
and  remarks  as  appear  to  them  best  adapted  to  interest  other 
three  of  the  most  eminent  of  their  brotherhood  at  Paris.  If  the 
table-talk  of  the  refectory  at  St  Germain  des  Pr^  was  of  the 
same  general  character,  the  monks  there  had  no  better  title  to 
the  praise  of  an  ascetic  social  intercourse,  than  the  students  or 
the  barristers  in  the  halls  of  Christ  Church,  or  of  Lincoln's  Inn. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  suppose  an  appetite  for  gossip  more  keen, 
or  more  luxuriously  gratified. 

The  writers  and  the  receivers  of  these  letters  were  all  men 
devoted  bv  the  most  sacred  vows  to  the  duties  of  the  Christian 
priesthood;  yet  in  a  confidential  epistolary  intercourse,  ex- 
tending through  eighteen  successive  months,  no  one  of  them 
utters  a  sentiment,  or  discusses  a  question,  from  which  it  could 
be  gathered  that  he  sustained  any  religious  office,  or  seriously 
entertained  any  religious  belief  whatever.  It  may  be  that  our 
Protestant  divines  occadonally  transgress  the  limits   within 
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which  modesty  should  confine  the  disclosure,  even  to  the  most 
intimate  friends,  of  the  interior  movements  of  a  devout  spirit. 
But  all  hail  to  our  Doddridges  and  Howes,  to  our  Venns  and 
Newtons  I  whose  familiar  letters,  if  sometimes  chargeable  with 
a  failure  in  that  graceful  reserve,  yet  always  glow  with  a  holy 
unction,  and  can  at  least  never  be  charged  with  the  frigid  indif- 
ference which  these  learned  Benedictines  exhibit  on  the  subjects 
to  which  they  had  all  most  solemnly  devoted  their  talents  and 
their  lives. 

Visiting,  for  the  first  time,  the  places  which  they  regard  as  the 
centre  of  Christian  unity,  as  the  seat  of  apostolic  dominion,  as 
the  temple  towards  which  all  the  churches  of  the  earth  should 
worship,  as  the  ever  salient  fountain  of  truth,  and  as  the  abode 
of  him  who  impersonates  to  his  brother  men  the  Divine  Be- 
deemer  of  mankind,  not  a  solitary  word  of  awe  or  of  tenderness 
falls  from  their  pens — not  a  fold  of  those  dark  tunics  is  heaved  by 
any  throb  of  grateful  remembrance  or  of  exulting  hope.  They 
could  not  have  traversed  Moscow  or  Amsterdam  with  a  more 
imperturbable  phlegm ;  nor  have  sauntered  along  the  banks  of 
the  Seine  or  the  courts  of  the  Louvre  in  a  temper  more  perfectly 
debonnaire. 

Protestant  zeal  may  be  sometimes  rude^  bitter,  and  con- 
tumelious in  denouncing  Boman  Catholic  superstitions.  It  is 
a  fault  to  be  sternly  rebuked.  But  how  adequately  censure 
these  reverend  members  of  that  communion,  who,  without  one 
passing  sigh,  or  one  indignant  phrase,  depict  the  shameful 
abases  of  the  holiest  offices  of  theu:  Church,  with  cold  sarcasms 
and  heartless  unconcern. 

Borne  combated  her  Protestant  antagonists  by  the  aid  of  the 
Jesuits  in  the  world,  and  of  the  Benedictines  in  the  closet.  Yet 
to  those  alliances  she  owes  much  of  the  silent  revolt  against  her 
authority  which  has  characterised  the  last  hundred  years;  and  of 
which  the  progress  is  daily  becoming  more  apparent  The 
Jesuits  involved  her  in  their  own  too  well  merited  disesteem. 
The  Benedictines  have  armed  the  philosophy  both  of  France 
and  Gkrmany  with  some  of  the  keenest  weapons  by  which  she 
has  been  assailed.  It  was  an  ill  day  for  the  papacy,  when  the 
congregation  of  St.  Maur,  at  the  instance  of  Benard,  called  the 
attention  of  their  fellow  countrymen  to  the  mcdiasval  history  of 
the  Church,  and  invited  the  most  enlightened  generation  of  men 
whom  Europe  had  ever  seen,  to  study  and  believe  a  mass  of 
fiibles  of  which  the  most  audacious  Grecian  mythologist  would 
have  been  ashamed,  and  at  which  the  credulity  of  a  whole  col- 
lie of  augurs  would  have  staggered. 

It  was  but  a  too  prolific  soilon  which  this  seed  was  scattered. 
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At  the  moment  when,  in  the  integrity  of  his  heart,  Mabillon 
was  propagating  these  legends,  the  walls  of  his  monastery  were 
Oifben  passed  by  b,  youth,  whose  falcon  eye  illuminated  with 
ceaseless  change  one  of  the  most  expressive  countenances  in 
which  the  human  soul  had  ever  found  a  mirror.  If  the  yener* 
able  old  man  had  foreseen  how  that  eye  would  one  day  traverse 
his  Benedictine  annals,  in  a  too  successful  search  for  the  mate* 
rials  of  the  most  overwhelming  ridicule  of  all  which  he  held 
holy,  he  would  cheerfully  have  consigned  his  unfinished  volumes, 
and  with  them  his  own  honoured  name,  to  oblivion.  No%  so 
would  Michel  Germain,  Claude  Estiennot,  and  the  brethren  £os 
whose  amusement  they  wrote,  have  contemplated,  if  they  could 
have  foreknown,  the  approaching  career  of  the  young  Alonet 
Though  they  clung  to  the  Church  of  Bome  with  all  the  ardour 
of  partisans,  and  though  their  attachment  to  her  was  probably 
sincere,  their  convictions  must  have  been  ffunt,  unripe,  and 
wavering.  The  mists  of  doubt,  though  insufficient  to  dq)tive 
them  of  their  faith  in  Christianity,  had  struck  a  damp  and 
abiding  chill  into  their  hearts.  K  ihey  had  lived  long  enough 
to  know  the  patriarch  of  Femey,  they  would  have  been  con- 
scious of  the  close  affinity  between  his  spirit  and  their  own* 

*  How  could  it  have  been  otherwise?  From  disinterring 
legends  and  traditions  revolting  to  their  hearts  and  understandr 
ings,  they  passed  to  Rome,  there  to  disinter  foul  masses  of  holy 
bones,  to  contemplate  saored  processions  of  mules  and  asses^  to 
find  a  corpulent  self-indulgent  valetudinarian  sustaining  the 
churacttf  of  the  vicar  of  Christ,  and  to  discover  that  the 
basest  motives  of  worldly  interest  dictated  to  the  papal  court 
the  decisions  for  wluch  they  dared  to  ohum  a  divine  impulse  and 
a  divine  infallibility.  From  such  follies  and  such  pretensionB 
these  learned  persons  turned  away  with  immeasumble  ocu^empt. 
The  freedom  of  thought  which  unveiled  to  them  these  frauds, 
left  them  disgusted  with  error,  but  did  not  carry  them  forwacrd 
to  the  pursuit  of  truth.  Without  the  imbecility  to  respect  such 
extravagances,  they  were  also  without  the  courage  to  denounce 
and  repudiate  them.  Their  superior  light  taught  them  to  ex- 
posa  and  ridicdle  religious  error  ;-r- it  did  not  teach  them  to 
embrace  unwelcome  truth.  In  that  book  which  is  ^  the  rd^ion 
<  of  Protestants,'  they  might  have  read  that  ^  the  %ht  is  the  life 

*  of  men,'  —  that  is,  of  men  who  obey  and  follow  its  guidance^ 
There  also  they  might  have  learned  that  '  the  light  which  is 

*  in  us  may  be  darkness,'  —  ih^t  is,  may  at  once  illuminate 
the  inquisitive  intellect,  and  darken  the  insensible  heart.  The 
letters  which  they  have  bequeathed  to  us,  interesting  .as  they 
are  in  other  respects,  afford  melancholy  proof  how  deeply  the 
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yom^er  BenediGtineB  of  the  congregatum  of  St.  Maur  were 
already  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  that  disastrous  philosophy^ 
which  was  destined,  before  the  lapse  of  another  oentury,  to  sub- 
Tert  the  ancient  institutions  of  their  native  land^  and,  with  them, 
the  venerable  fabric  of  their  own  illustrious  Order. 


Abt.  n. — 1.  The  PaUnt  Journal      Nos.  1.  — 100.    London: 
1846-7-8. 

2.   The  Mechanic's  Magazine.     Vols.  XL VII.  and  XLVHL 
London:  1846-7-8. 

T>B06Aic  and  business-like  as  the  contents  of  these  volumes 
appear,  there  are  perhaps  few  works  that  would  be  found 
upon  examination  to  contain  more  of  the  elements  of  tragedy. 
Not  the  ^rgeoted  addresses'  of  suitors  for  royal  favours— *  not 
the  scrolls   which  de^Nuring  lovers  hung  in  the  temple   of 
Lieocadia  before  they  took  the  all-curing  leap — could  exlubit 
a  more  melancholy  record  of  profitless  labours  and  disappointed 
hopes  I    And  to  arrive  at  this  conclusion,  there  is  little  need 
to  inquire  into  the  subsequent  history  of  the  inventions,  or 
the  inventors^     The  simple  perusal  of  their  own  specifications, 
ttded  by  a  very  moderate  degree  of  scientific  knowledge,  will 
aoffice  to  prove  that,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  all  the  labour  and 
expense  that  have  been  lavished  upon  the  production  of  these 
eunnin^y  devised  engines  could  result  in   nothing  but  total 
fiiilure.     NiHT  do  the  inventors  appear  to  profit  by  example.     In 
spite  of  the  abundant  warnings  held  out  to  them  in  the  fate  of 
thcdr  predecessors,  they  persbt  in  adopting  the  same  inefficient 
means,  the  same  ^ective  constructions ;  or  in  hopeless  attempts 
to  extort  from  some  natural  agent  the  performance  of  tasks  for 
wUch  it  IS  manifestly  unfitted.     Nay,  the  identical  mechanism,' 
that  has  broken  down  a  dozen  times  in  other  hands,  is  once  more 
made  the  subject  of  new  patents,  by  men  who  are  not  only 
Ignorant  ai  the  simple  scientifio  principles  which  would  have 
taught  them  their  folly,  but  who  do  not  know  the  fact  that  the 
selfsame  ideas  have  long  since  been  worked  out,  and  abandoned 
as  impzaetieable*    Wiwmt  ddll  to  shape  their  own  course, 
they  caimot  p&ro^ve  ike  scattered  debris  that  might  warn  them 
of  impending  shipwreck.    Is  it  credible  that  ingenious  men, 
arho  have  seen  or  heard  of  the  suq>ension  timnd,  and  the 
electric  telegraph,  should  still  waste  years  in  a  search  for  the 
perpetual  motion?    Yet  such  is  the  fact;  and  one  such  machine, 
at  leas^  may  even  now  be  seen  in  London,  by  Uiose  who  have 
more  faith  than  knowledge,  pursuing  its  eternal  revolutions. 
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In  the  majority  of  instances,  we  apprehend  that  these 
inventors  are  but  little  acquainted  with  the  practical  details  of 
the  branches  of  art  or  manufacture  whereon  they  exercise 
their  ingenuity.  They  attempt  to  do  better  than  other  men, 
things  which  diey  do  not  know  how  to  do  at  all.  And  if,  per- 
chance, some  remark  be  hazarded  as  to  their  want  of  experience^ 
they  consider  it  sufficient  to  reply,  that  Arkwright  was  a  barber, 
and  Cartwright  a  clergyman}  that  Sir  William  Herschel  taught 
music  before  he  became  the  celebrated  astronomer ;  and  Sir 
Michael  Faraday  passed  the  earlier  years  of  life  in  practismg 
the  handicraft  art  of  bookbinding. 

Considering  that  the  state  of  the  law  renders  the  privilege 
of  a  patent  both  expensive*  and  difficult  of  attainment,  and 
that  the  whole  cost,  m  addition  to  that  required  for  completing 
the  invention,  must  be  incurred  before  any  benefit  can  possibly 
be  derived ; — it  becomes  an  inquiry  of  some  interest  to  trace  the 
motives  that  lead  men,  many  of  whom  are  sufficiently  needy  and 
busy  already,  to  embark  upon  enterprises  so  hopeless.  One 
chief  cause  may,  perhaps,  be  detected  in  that  propensity  to 
gambling  which  is  unfortunately  so  prevalent  in  every  stage  of 
civilisation.  In  literature,  as  in  manufactures — among  members 
of  the  learned,  the  military,  and  even  the  clerical  professions,  ad 
among  mechanical  inventors  and  merchant  adventurers, — the 
rewards  of  industry  are  divided  into  great  prizes,  and  blanks. 
Success  admits  the  aspirant  within  the  dazzling  circles  of  wealth 
and  fame;  fidlure  condemns  him  to  oblivion,  and  too  often 
to  penury.  Whatever  may  be  the  effect  upon  individuals — 
and  to  him  who  has  aimed  high,  even  failure  is  not  without 
its  consolations — there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  in  a  national 
point  of  view  the  results  are  advantageous.  The  general 
standard  of  excellence  is  raised.  When  more  men  'dare 
*  greatly,'  more  will  achieve  greatly.  A  larger  amount  of  talent 
is  allured  to  engage  in  active  careers,  and  to  endure  in  patience 
their  inevitable  fatigues  and  disappointments ;  while  from  time 
to  time,  discoveries  and  works  of  magnificent  novelty  and 
utility  are  contributed  as  additions  to  the  stores  of  national 
wealth. 

Projectors,  since  the  days  of  Lamita  and  long  before,  have 
provoked  the  ridicule  of  the  wits.  It  was  not  till  Adam  Smith 
had  added  the  gravity  of  his  censure,  that  Bentham,  writing  ftoxa 

♦  In  England,  the  first  expense  of  a  patent  ft)r  the  three  kingdoms 
is  345/.  in  fees  alone,  which  must  be  paid  beforehand.  In  France, 
every  article  that  is  brevete  pays  an  annual  sum  for  the  privil^e  as 
long  as  it  lasts. 
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Crichoff  in  White  Russia,  and  full  of  fellow-feeling  for  them, 
interposed  in  their  behalf  in  a  letter  of  remonstrance,  the 
justice  of  which  Adam  Smith  admitted.  In  proof  of  their 
nationid  importance  (for  Manchester  was  then  but  in  its  cradle), 
Bentham  relied  on  Adam  Smith's  own  examples :  ^  Birming- 
'  ham  and  Sheffield  (he  replies)  are  pitched  upon  by  you  as 
^  examples,  the  one  of  a  projecting  town,  the   other  of  an 

*  unprc^ecting  one.      Can  you   forgive  my  saying,   I  rather 

*  wonder  that  this  comparison  of  your  own  choosing  did  not 
^  suggest  some  suspicions  of  the  justice  of  the  conceptions 
^  you  had  taken  up  to  the  disadvanti^e'of  projectors.  Sheffield 
'  is  an  old  oak,  Birmingham  but  a  mushroom.  What  if  we 
^  should  find  the  mushroom  still  vaster  and  more  vigorous  than 
^  the  oak  ?  *    Not  but  the  one  as  well  as  the  other,  at  what  time 

*  soever  planted,  must  equally  have  been  planted  bv  projectors : 

*  for  though  Tubal  Cain  himself  were  to  be  brought  post  from 
'  Armenia  to  plant  Sheffield,  Tubal  Cain  himself  was  as  arrant 
'  a  projector  in  his  day  as  even  Sir  Thomas  Lombe  was,  or 
^  Bishop  Blaise.' 

The  earnestness  with  which  he  returned  to  the  subject  in  his 
'Manual  of  Political  Economy,'!  shows  the  value  which 
lie  attached  to  it  *  As  the  world  advances,  the  snares,  the 
'  traps,  the  pitfalls,  which  inexperience  has  found  in  the  path  of 

*  inventive  industry,  will  be  filled  up  by  the  fortunes  and  the 
'  minds  of  those  who  have  fallen  into  them  and  been  ruined. 
^  In  this,  as  in  every  other  career,  the  ages  gone  by  have  been 
'  the  forlorn  hope,  which  has  received  for  those  who  followed 

*  them  the  blows  of  fortune.  There  is  not  one  reason  for  hoping 
'  less  well  of  future  projects  than  of  those  which  are  passed,  but 
'  here  is  one  for  hoping  better.  Nothing  would  more  contribute 
'  to  the  preliminary  separation  of  useless  from  useful  projects, 
'  and  to  secure  the  labourers  in  the  hazardous  routes  of  inven- 
'  tion  from  failure,  than  a  good  treatise  upon  projects  in  general 

*  It  would  form  a  suitable  appendix  to  the  judicious  and  philo- 

*  sophical  work  of  the  Abb^  Condillac  upon  systems.  What 
<  this  is  in  matters  of  theory,  the  other  would  be  in  matters  of 
'  practice.  The  execution  of  such  a  work  might  be  promoted 
'  by  the  proposal  of  a  liberal  reward  for  the  most  instructive 
^  work  of  this  kind. 

•  The  present  state  of  Sheffield  is  a  painful  answer  to  Bentham's 
question.  We  read  (Dec.  1848)  in  the  Sheffield  TimeSy  « What  is  to 
become  of  Sheffield  ?  The  introduction  of  a  new  trade  alone  will  save 
us.' 

t  ilrst  edited  from  Bentham's  MS.  in  the  third  volume  of  his 
works,  printed  at  Edinbvrgh,  1843. 
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*  A  survey  might  be  m^e  of  the  diiBferent  branches  of  human 

*  knowledge ;  and  what  each  presents  as  most  remarkable  in  this 

*  respect  might  be  brought  to  view.     Chemistry  has  its  philo* 

*  sopher's  stone ;  medicine  its  imiversal  panacea ;  mechanics  its 

*  perpetual  motion ;  politics,  and  particularly  that  part  which 
^  re^irds  finance,  its  method  of  liquidating,  without  funds  and 
^  without  injustice,  national  debts.  Under  each  head  of  error, 
^  the  insuperable  obstacles  presented  by  the  nature  of  things  to 
^  the  success  of  any  such  scheme,  and  the  illusions,  which  may 
^  operate  upon  the  human  mind  to  hide  tlie  obstacles,  or  to 
'  nourish  the  expectation  of  seeing  them  surmounted^  might  be 
^  pointed  out.  Above  all,  dishonest  projectors,  impostors  of 
<  every  kind,  ought  to  be  depicted :  the  qualities  of  mind  and 
^  character,  which  they  possess  in  common,  should  be  described. 
^  But  throughout  the  whole  work,  that  tone  of  malignity 
^  which  seems  to  triumph  in  the  disgraces  of  genius,  and  which 
^  seeks  to  envelope  wise,  useful,  and  successful  projects  in  the 
^  contempt  and  ridicule  with  which  useless  and  rash  projects  are 

*  justly  covered,  should  be  guarded  against.  Such  is  the  cha-' 
^  racter,  for  example,  of  the  works  of  the  splenetic   Swift. 

*  Under  the  pretence  of  ridiculing  projectors,  he  seeks  to  deliver 

*  up  to  the  contempt  of  the  ignorant,  the  sciences  themselves. 

*  They  were  hateful  in  his  eyes  on  two  accounts:  the  one, 
^  because  he  was  unacquainted  with  them ;  the  other,  because 
^  they  were  the  work,  and  the  glorious  work,  of  that  race  which 
^  he  hated  ever  since  he  had  lost  the  hope  of  governing  part 
*ofit.' 

Abstract  science,  until  within  a  comparatively  recent  period, 
was  the  almost  exclusive  occupation  of  all  men  claiming  to 
rank  among  the  ^  sect  of  the  phUosophers.'  With  the  brilliant 
personal  exception  of  Watt,  they  appear  to  have  considered  it 
beneath  their  dignity  to  carry  out  their  learned  theories  into 
any  practical  or  profitable  employment  Great  mechanical 
ingenuity  they  no  doubt  displayed ;  but  it  was  devoted  to  the 
construction  of  instruments  adapted  to  scientific  research,  some 
of  which,  it  is  true,  have  since  been  foimd  of  utility  to  thd 
general  public.  A  few  investigations  were  diligently  prosecuted 
which  promised  to  be  of  national  benefit,  such  as  those  relating 
to  the  longitude,  chronometers,  and  the  lunar  theory ;  but  they 
were  entertained  rather  as  favoinrite  scientific  puzzles,  inherited 
from  past  generations,  than  as  problems  whose  solution  would 
prove  a  vast  commercial  good.  Davy's  safety  lamp  was  almost 
an  exception,  at  the  time  it  appeared :  and  people  wondered  to 
hear  that  H^rschel  had  made  anything  in  the  vulgar  way  of 
money  by  his  telescopes,  or  WoUaston  by  his  platinum.     *  Their 
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*  bays  are  eere,  their  former  laurels  fade/  is  the  sentence  pro- 
nounced by  Byron  upon  the  poets,  —  but  it  was  recorded  also 
at  that  period  against  all  labourers  in  the  field  of  intellect,  — 
who  might  /descend  to  trade.*    Byron  can  have  little  thought 
that  it  diould  appear  in  the  posthumous  edition  of  his  works, 
that  he  lived  to  receive  for  copyright  from  Mr.  Murray  23,5407. 
The  tendencies  of  the  present  age  are,  perhap,  too  much  the 
reverse  of  this;  and  have  become  too  exclusively  practical     In 
science,  as  in  politics,  it  may  be  an  empty  pedantry  to  recur  too 
constantly  to  first  principles ;  but  it  is  worse  than  pedantry  to 
attempt  to  do  without  them.     Yet  this  attempt  is  made  every 
day  by  persons  who  will  not  undertake,  or  cannot  appreciate,  the 
incessant  labour  by  which  the  pioneer  of  discovery  must  con- 
solidate his  progress.     When  men  of  science  hardly  dare  to 
assert  their  comprehension  of  the  elementary  principles  of  some 
novel  theory,  the  inventor  rushes  in  with  his  prospectus  and 
patent,  to  turn  it  to  account.     As  a  matter  of  course,  failure 
and  loss  are  the  result ;  and  science  itself  wiU  sometimes  share 
the  inevitable  discredit,  or  the  calm  philosopher  may  be  turned 
away  frx>m  the  investigation,  which  only  he  can  follow  duly, 
by  the  atmosphere  of  fallacy, — or,  to  use  a  plain  word,  humbug^ — 
that  has  been  thrown  around  it.     Before  the  very  alphabet  of  the 
electro-magnetic  action  was  accurately  understood,  contrivances 
were  buuly  placarded  whereby  its  agency  was  to  supersede 
the  steam  engine.     Whatever  truth  were  may  be  in  the  fisicts 
of  Phrenol(^  or  the  theories  of  Mesmerism,  has  been  fatally 
obscured  through  the  eager  determiiiation  of  empirics  to  ^  worik 
^the  idea'  pr^tably.     ^uiose  who  have  been  dis^sted  with  the 
puff,  or  pillaged  by  the  charlatan,  are  not  unlikely  to  pass  upoir 
the  whole  subject  a  hasty  sentence  of  transportation   beyond 
thepale  of  philosophical  inquiry. 

The  *  curiosities  of  the  Patent  Rolls '  would  furnish  materials 
for  a  copious  chapter  in  some  work  devoted  to  an  exhibition  of 
the  eccentricities  of  intellect.  Even  the  titles  afiSxed  as  labels 
to  a  multitude  of  inventions  suggest  very  curious  reflections. 
In  the  list  of  patents  redstered  during  a  few  months  of  1846 
and  47,  given  in  the  works  mentioned  at  the  head  of  this  article, 
we  find,  along  with  a  numerous  family  of  contrivances  for 
personal  and  household  uses,  one  for  an  *  Anti-emergent  Rat- 
*  trap ;  *  others  for  *  improvements  in  bedsteads,'— in  pianofortes, 
saddles,  and  penholders;  for  ^a  new  fastening  for  shutters;' 
or  securing  corks  in  bottles ;  and  for  ^  certain  improvements 
'  in  the  manufacture  of  spoons.'  Articles  of  dress  supply  their 
quota.  We  have  improvements  in  ^sewing  and  stitching;^ 
'a  new  mode  of  applying  springs  to  braces;'   improvements 
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in   *hat8,  caps,  and  bonnets;'   an  *  improved  apparatus  to  be 

*  attached  to  boots  and  shoes  in  order  to  protect  the  wearer 

*  from  splashes  of  mud  in  walking ; '  and  a  long  list  of  inven- 
tions connected  with  the  application  of  gutta  percha. 

The  military  and  naval  professions  appear  rather  out  of  fashion. 
Nevertheless  an  improvement  is  registered  *  in  the  manufacture 
*of  bayonets;'  and  another  for  *  warping  and  hauling  vessels/ 
the  inventor  being  designated  Commander  R.N.  For  the 
Kterary  profession  an  improved  ink  has  been  invented  by  *  M. 

*  J.  B.  Reade^  Clerk ; '  and  a  Birmingham  merchant  registers 
some  *  new  and  improved  instruments  or  machines  for  effecting 

*  or  facilitating  certain  arithmetical  computations  or  processes.* 
The  medical  profession  is  enriched  by  *a  new  apparatus  for 

*  the  treatment  of  distortions  of  the  spine ; '  improvements  in 

*  artificial^  palates ; '    in  the   manufacture   of  epithems ;    *  the 

*  cutting  of  lozenges ; '    and  *  a  means  or  apparatus  for  admi- 

*  nistering  certain  matters  to  the  lungs  for  medical  or  surgical 

*  purposes ;'  by  which  vague  description  it  was  intended  to  specify 
the  instruments  used  in  the  inhalation  of  ether. 

The  arts  follow  naturally  the  professions ;  and  we  observe  that 
the  peculiar  branch  of  art  which  owes  so  much  to  the  genius  of 
M.  Soyer  holds  a  deserved  rank  in  the  estimation  of  inventors. 
They  have  furnished  us  with  improvements  in  *  the  mode  of 

*  making    comfits,'  of    *  preserving    fruit   and    vegetables,'  of 

*  storing  beer,  ale,  and  porter : '  with  a  *  new   apparatus  for 

*  hatching  eggs;'  and  a  •  collapsible  tube  for  sauces,' made  by 
'placing  a  solid  piece  of  tin  upon  a  properly  shaped  matrix, 

*  when  a  rod  of  steel  being  forcibly  impressed  thereon  a  thin  tube 

*  is  formed.     The  sauces  are  enclosed  in  the  tube  and  expelled 

*  by  squeezing,  so  there  is  no  waste  or  leakage  and  no  air  admitted 

*  to  corrupt  the  purity  of  gouC  This  invention,  however 
ridiculous  it  may  sound,  has  been  found  useful  in  other  arts 
besides  cooking ;  and  has  been  adopted  as  a  reservoir  of  colours 
for  painters,  and  generally  when  it  is  required  that  substances 
should  be  preserved  in  a  moist  state  and  secured  from  atmo- 
spheric influence. 

Inventions  of  grander  aim  are  of  course  almost  innumerable. 
Some  are  vaguely  described  as  *  new  modes  of  obtaining  motive 

*  power ; '  others  as  rotary,  locomotive,  or  marine  engines.  A 
large  number  refer  to  our  staple  manufactures ;  as,  *  machines 

*  for  spinning  and  weaving,'  or  for  *  preparing,  slubbing,  and 

*  roving  cotton  and  other  fibrous  substances.'  We  find  one  in- 
vention for  *  aerial  locomotion  ;'  and  several  for  *  making  roads 

*  and  ways.' 

For  the  agriculturist  there  are  machines  for  '  cutting,  slicing, 
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'or  otherwise  dividing,  hay,  straw,  or  turnips;'  several  im- 
provements in  'tilling  land;'  and  one  of  very  comprehensive 
character,  for  'certain  carbonic  compounds,  formed  of  earth, 
'  v^etable,  animal,  and  mineral  rubbbh,  fecal  substances,  and 
'  waste  of  manufactories,  and  certain  acids  and  alkalies,  which 
'  compounds  are  applicable  as  manures.' 

A  few  inventions  are  of  American  origin,  and  sufficiently 
characteristic*  One  is  for  improvements  in  finishing  raw  hide 
whips ;  one  or  two  more  for  the  manufacture  of  cigars ;  but 
the  most  curious  of  all  is  described  as  the  '  Patent  Enimciator ; 
'  being  a  substitute  for  the  usual  suit  of  bells  in  hotels.'  It  con- 
sists of  a  highly  ornamental  rosewood  frame,  on  which  two 
hundred  numbers  are  conspicuously  arranged,  each  ordinarily 
marked  by  a  sector  card  delicately  hung  on  a  pivot  connected 
with  the  machinery.  When  any  one  of  the  two  hundred  pulls 
IS  started,  a  hammer  strikes  on  a  delicately  toned  bell, — and 
the  figures  of  the  corresponding  number  are  unmasked,  the 
vibration  of  the  card  continuing  for  some  seconds  to  indicate  the 
numbers  last  brought  into  view.  The  inventor,  a  Mr.  Johnson 
of  New  York,  was  stated  to  have  on  hand  more  orders  than  he 
coidd  supply. 

It  is  a  theory  rather  in  favour  with  inventors,  that  many  of 
the  most  brilliant  discoveries  have  been  made  by  accident ;  and 
indeed  the  examples  are  sufficiently  well  known,  of  apparently 
fortuitous  occurrences  giving  birth  to  very  wonderful  realities. 
But  if  we  could  inquire  more  accurately,  we  should  probably 
learn  that  the  lucky  accident  had  but  set  in  motion  a  certain 
train  of  thought  in  an  already  prepared  mind ;  while  by  far  the 
nu^rity  of  cases  exhibit  to  us  the  new  discovery  elaborated  by 
reiterated  triak  and  improvements  from  its  rude  original.  A 
word  dropped  in  casual  conversation  suggested  an  idea  to  the 
mind  of  a  clergyman  (Cartwright)  of  practical  and  benevolent 
tendencies ;  which,  under  the  influence  of  contradiction,  became 
hot  and  strong  enough  to  absorb  all  his  energies  for  the  pro- 
duction of  a  power  loom.  On  the  other  hand,  we  hear  of  a 
practical  manufacturer  (Radclifle)  becoming  convinced  that  it 
was  possible  and  desirable  to  effect  a  certain  operation  by 
machinery  instead  of  manual  labour ;  and  shutting  himself  up 
with  workmen  and  tools  for  many  months,  until  he  emerged 
fwom.  his  seclusion  with  a  warp  dressing  machine,  to  testify  to 
the  success  of  their  prolonged  exertions. 

Even  the  simplest  looking  contrivances  require  knowledge, 
eq>ecially  mathematical  knowledge,  of  no  ordinary  degree  at 
every  step.  The  mere  calculation,  for  example,  of  the  be^t^brm 
to  be  given  to  the  teeth  of  wheels,  which  are  intended  to  transmit 
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motion  reciprocally,  requires  a  process  of  analy ms  beyond  the 
•oompetence  of  nine<y-nine  in  the  hundred  even  of  educated  men. 
In  more  primitive  stages  of  the  mechanical  arts  great  nicety 
was  not  required.  The  cogs  were  then  rudely  notched  in 
the  peripheries  of  the  wooden  wheels  by  the  saw  or  chiseL 
But  now  that  more  perfect  workmanship  is  necessary,  the 
mechanist  must  form  the  surfaces  of  the  teeth  into  such  a 
curve,  that  they  shall  roll  instead  of  rubbing  on  one  another,  as 
they  successively  come  in  contact,  and  the  motion  and  wear  of 
material  be  thus  reduced  to  a  minimum.  It  is  true  that  many 
of  these  calculations  are  already  prepared  and  publi^ed  in 
tabulated  forms,  and  therefore  the  inventor  is  not  called  upon 
to  calculate  them  for  himself.  But  few  can  hope  to  become 
Bucoessfiil  improvers,  who  are  not  at  least  competent  to  under- 
stand their  nature,  and  able  to  determine  the  particular  points 
pf  every  new  contrivance  where  such  considerations  become 
important. 

•  ^ut  we  fear  that  what  is  called  the  Inventive  Faculty  is  a 
quality  far  more  cheap  and  abundant,  than  tiie  patience  that  can 
trace,  or  the  understanding  that  can  comprehend  the  delicate 
theorems  which  ought  to  guide  the  inventor,  and  can  alone  shield 
him  from  failure.  Ambition  too  perpetually  misleads  him,  and 
b^uiles  him  into  attempting  the  grandestachievementsof  science, 
wHh  insufficient  means  and  imperfect  knowledge.  Artists  who 
joould  command  a  decent  livelihood  as  sign  painters,  still  heroically 
starve  amid  their  unsaleable  canvass  daubed  with  pictures  of  the 
Historic  order!  Johnson  has  immortalised  the  foUy  of  a  man 
who  announced  himself  to  the  occupants  of  an  inn  parlour,  as  the 
Oreat  Twalmley,  inventor  of  the  new  Floodgate  Iron.  But  so 
innocent  a  vanity  hardly  deserved  to  be  treated  with  so  much 
contempt.  Mr.  Twalmley  had,  at  all  events,  obtained  success 
and  fortune,,  to  justify  his  s^-conceit.  Bidicule  would  £eu*  more 
justly  be  bestowed  upon  those  half-informed  mechanicians,  who 
aspire  to  change  the  whole  aspect  of  our  national  industry  or  our 
system  of  warfare,  by  the  application  of  abilities  which,  at  best, 
might  be  usefuUy  devoted  to  domestic  purposes,  or  the  invention 
of  instruments  ranking  with  the  Floodgate  Iron. 

Were  it  not  that  no  exercise  of  tyranny  would  be  more  fiercdy 
resented  than  any  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  true  bom 
Englishman's  privilege  to  throw  away  his  time  and  money  at  his 
own  pleasure,  we  coiild  suggest  the  appointaient  of  certain  boards 
of  examiners,  whose  apjnro^  should  be  first  secured  before  any 
invention,  purporting  to  be  novel,  could  be  admitted  to  the  ex- 
pensive honours  of  a  patent  We  well  know,  however,  how 
distasteful  the  su^estion  would  im)ve,  and  how  jealously  an 
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inventor  would  r^ard  the  opinion  of  any  men  competent  to  judge 
of  the  matter  referred  to  them.  A  writer  in  the  Patent  Journal 
expresses  upon  this  point  only  the  prevailing  sense  of  the  public 
.when  he  observes :  — 

'  Hogarth  said  that  he  would  allow  all  the  world  to  be  judges  of  his 
paintings,  except  members  of  his  own  profession :  and,  in  general, 
scientific  men  would  submit  their  ideas  to  the  approval  of  all,  with 
the  exception  c^  men  of  their  own  pursuits.  No  man  is  a  prophet  in 
his  own  countiy,  and  men  of  science  are  too  often  the  least  quahfied  to 
form  an  estimate  of  an  invention  in  their  own  branch  of  knowledge. 
To  submit  a  novelty  for  the  approval  of  men  accustomed  to  the 
routine  and  forms  in  present  use,  is  oftentimes  to  ensure  its  rejection.' 

The  writer  then  proceeds,  according  to  the  invariable  rule^  to 
inv(^  the  overworked  shades  of  Harvey  and  Gralileo  as  illus- 
tratioDS  of  his  statement.  A  more  popular  suggestion  has  been 
made,  that  every  patentee  should  be  required  to  deposit  in  some 
public  museum  an  accurate  model  or  q>ecimen  of  ms  invention; 
which  would  thus  prove  highly  useful  as  an  object  of  interest 
and  instruction  to  others,  as  well  as  by  rendering  more  easy  of 
determination  any  litigated  question  of  priority.  We  should 
anticipate  this  further  advantage  from  the  plan,  —  the  attempt 
to  construct  his  model  would  often  leave  the  inventor  self- 
oonvicted  of  the  inutility  of  his  scheme  and  save  him  much  dis- 
appmntment.  Even  the  preparation  of  an  accurate  drawing 
<^ten  has  a  solutory  ethct  Mr.  Babbage  relates  that  in  the  con* 
•truction  of  his  calculating  machine,  not  one  single  portion  of 
the  works,  although  these  were  of  extraordinary  complication, 
required  any  alteration  aft«r  it  was  once  made,  owing  to  the  ad- 
xnirmble  core  which  had  been  bestowed  upon  the  drawings. 

It  is  not,  however,  solely  with  the  view  of  saving  a  few  inven- 
tors the  poinof  disappointment,  that  we  would  have  the  conditions 
and  limits  of  practical  attainment  accurately  traced  out.  Still  less 
is  it  in  the  spint  of  the  ancient  geographers,  who  drew  the  lines 
that  marked  the  boundaries  of  their  known  world  upon  their 
maps,  and  then  wrote  *  nil  ultra '  outside  them.  For  to  us,  who 
have  learnt  that  the  universe  is  inexhaustible,  the  time  will 
never  come  when  we  shall  believe,  of  any  field  of  research,  that 
there  is  nothing  more  to  be  discovered  in- it.  But  we  conceive 
that  to  ascertain  the  precise  nature  and  place  of  the  obstacles 
which  at  present  retard  our  advance,  is  the  surest  preliminary  to 
any  attempt  at  their  removal.  To  know  where  the  barrier  lies, 
will  instruct  us  also  where  lie  the  domains  of  richest  promise, 
not  yet  rifled  by  (Uscoverers.  To  know  what  it  is,  will  guide  us 
to  the  selection  of  those  luds  and  appliances  by  which  it  is  to  be 
broken  or  oveileapt.   Dr.  Hooke  has  remarked,  that  whenever  in 
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his  researches  he  found  himself  stopped  by  an  apparently  insur- 
mountable diffieultyy  he  was  sure  to  be  on  the  brink  of  a  valuable 
discovery.  In  his  day  the  world  was  so  little  explored,  that  its 
richest  prizes  might  still  be  stumbled  upon  by  mere  chance.  The 
philosopher  upon  his  voyage  of  discovery,  like  Genseric  upon 
his  voyages  of  conquest,  might  abandon  the  helm  and  let  his 
bark  sail  *  whithersoever  the  winds  might  carry  her^'  trusting 
that  fortune  would  lead  him  within  sight  of  some  region  wealthy 
and  unknown,  of  which  he  could  claim  possession  by  the  prior 
right  of  occupancy.  But  such  happy  casualties  are  now  barely 
possible ;  the  harvest  has  been  too  well  gleaned  for  mere  adven- 
turers. Within  the  limits  of  the  nearer  horizon,  science  has 
left,  in  the  words  of  the  old  feudal  law,  *  Nulle  terre  sans 
^seigneur; ' — but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  she  has  at  the 
same  time  afforded  sud  and  means  to  furnish  us  forth  for  more 
distant  enterprises.  And  we  are  enabled  also  to  save  oarselves 
the  trouble  of  many  a  profitless  voyage ;  for  we  have,  by  her  help 
in  several  instances  accomplished  that  most  difficult  task, 
whether  in  Law  or  Physics,  of  proving  a  negative.  We  may 
feel  sure  that  nothing  more  is  to  be  done — at  least  in  certain 
directions — with  our  present  means  and  instruments ;  as  their 
range  has  been  already  ascertained  and  their  powers  tasked  to 
the  uttermost  On  another  side,  we  can  determine,  without 
the  necessity  for  costly  experiments,  and  indeed  often  by  the 
application  of  theory  alone,  wliich  of  two  or  more  possible  ar- 
rangements of  mechanism  will  prove  most  efficacious  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  desired  purpose. 

In  fact,  the  votary  of  Science  is  now  able  to  proceed  towards 
discovery  with  sure  and  certain  steps.  He  knows  whither  he 
is  going ;  and  he  allows  nothing  to  escape  him  unnoticed  on  the 
road.  Every  new  phaBnomenon  as  it  comes  within  his  ken  is 
duly  compared  with  his  previous  experience,  and  is  not  admitted 
to  assume  its  title  until  it  has  been  examined  and  tested  with 
the  most  minute  accuracy.  In  the  same  manner,  every  deduc- 
tion to  which  he  arrives  is  scrutinised  with  jealous  care,  and  not 
until  it  has  undergone  every  trial  that  ingenuity  can  devise,  is  it 
permitted  to  take  rank  among  the  links  destined  to  compose  the 
great  chain  of  his  theory.  The  end  of  all  his  researches  is 
indeed  always  kept  in  sight ;  but  he  never  jumps  at  a  conclu- 
sion ;  nor  suffers  his  impatience  for  a  result  to  hurry  him  into 
a  neglect  of  those  precautions  which  can  alone  secure  for  that 
result  the  certainty  and  precision  on  which  its  value  depends. 
By  no  meteor  of  the  marsh  must  the  traveller  be  guided,  who 
would  penetrate  the  trackless  expanses  of  the  Unknown ! 

The  subject  we  have  here  traced  out  is  far  too  extensive  for 
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118  to  attempt,  within  our  allotted  limits,  to  fill  up  its  outline 
at  every  point  We  can  but  endeavour  to  indicate,  by  a  few 
precepts  and  examples,  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  problems 
which  every  inventor  will  have  to  work  out  for  himself,  whenever 
he  wishes  to  determine  the  limits  between  the  possible  and  the 
impossible. 

The  limitary  principles  (by  which  term  we  purpose  to  specify 
everything,  whether  quality  or  accident,  which  tends  to  limit  our 
proeress  towards  perfection)  may  be  divided  into  two  great  cate- 
gories,— including,  first,  those  derived  from  the  natural  properties 
of  matter ;  and  secondly,  those  arising  from  the  construction  or 
arrangement  of  the  mechanism  necessarily  employed.  The 
higher  importance  of  the  former  class  is  at  once  manifest.  Diffi- 
duties  winch  arise  from  construction  may  be  overcome  or  duded: 
but  the  task  is  very  difierent  where  we  find  that  nature  herself 
raises  the  barrier  in  our  path.  Man  has  succeeded  in  rendering 
almost  every  quality  of  every  various  form  of  material  substance 
available  for  some  purpose  of  utility.  On  certain  occasions 
only,  and  for  certain  purposes,  some  one  or  other  <^  those 
qualities  will  be  found  to  stand  in  the  way  of  his  success. 

Chemistry  has  gone  far  towards  establishing  the  hypothesis 
that  all  natural  bodies  are  susceptible  of  assuming  three  forms 
—  the  solid,  fluid,  and  gaseous  —  according  to  the  degree  of 
Heat  by  which  they  are  affected.  At  all  events  it  is  certain 
that  heat  exercises,  in  various  proportions,  such  an  influence  on 
the  constituent  atoms  as  to  destroy  or  diminish  their  mutual 
attraction;  and  even  when  the  mass  does  not  subside  into 
fluidity,  it  loses  its  strength  and  cohesive  properties,  and  becomes 
disintegrated.  The  uses  to  which  this  property  of  matter  has 
been  applied  are  infinite.  Let  us  see  how  it  may  become  a 
limitary  prineiple. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  possible  heat  of  a  burning  atom  (in  which 
of  oourse  we  shall  find  the  theoretical  limit)  is  very  far  above 
the  highest  known  temperature  attained  in  our  furnaces ;  and  it 
would  ccmsequently  follow  that  we  might  more  nearly  approach 
that  limit  by  varying  the  arrangement  of  the  tiiel  and  the  supply 
of  air  for  combustion.  This  has  been  accordingly  done,  until  we 
have  fomid  our  progress  stopped  by  the  impossibility  of  dis- 
covering any  substance,  whereof  to  build  our  furnaces,  which  will 
bear  the  heixt.  Porcelain,  firebrick,  and  plumbago,  in  various 
combinaticms  are  adopted :  but  they  either  crumble,  or  sink  down 
into  a  pasty  mass,  as  the  fire  is  urged.  The  qualities  of  matter 
itself  here  act  as  a  complete  '  estoppel :'  and  if  we  would  experi- 
mentalise farther  upon  the  phsenomena  of  caloric,  we  can  operate 
only  upon  a  minnte  scale  by  means  of  the  gas  blowpipe,  or  the 
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heated  aroh  evolved  from  charcoal  points  Interpoeed  in  a  ^vanic 
drcnit.  But  for  this  limit,  many  useful  purposes  might  be 
accomplished,  by  the  mutual  actions  or  changed  forms  of 
material  bodies  when  subjected  to  the  intense  action  of  heat. 
For  instance,  in  the  case  of  platinvnif — we  might  then  separate  it 
from  its  ores  by  the  ordinary  methods  of  smelting  and  fusion ; 
in  place  of  being  compelled  to  adopt  the  laborious  and  costly 
process  of  solution  in  acids.  The  steam-engine  offers  an  ex- 
ample nearly  paralleL  The  power  of  a  steam  engine  depends 
primarily  upon  the  area  of  surface  in  the  boiler  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  fire,  and  the  intensity  of  the  fire  itself  In  marine 
and  locomotive  engines,  where  space  must  be  economised,  the 
practical  limit  is  fixed  only  by  the  degree  of  heat ;  and  this  q£ 
course  must  be  kept  below  the  utmost  limit  which  the  material 
of  the  boiler  furnace  will  endure.  As  yet,  there  has  not  been 
discovered  any  material  better  fitted  for  this  purpose  than  iron ; 
and  we  have  made  our  fires  as  fierce  as  the  melting  point  of  iron 
will  permit :  even  now,  the  firebars  are  destroyed  sometimes 
upon  their  first  journey. 

Farther  than  this  we  obviously  cannot  go,  so  long  as  we  use 
water  for  the  power-producing  agent.  Attempts  have  however 
been  made  to  conquer  the  difficulty  by  taking  advantage  of  some 
other  properties  of  matter  in  its  relation  to  heat;  based 
upon  the  fact  that  the  ^  evaporating  point'  — that  is,  the  degree 
oi  heat  at  which  fluids  expand  into  vapour  —  is  found  to  differ 
considerably  in  different  liquids,  just  as  does  the  melting  point 
of  solid  bodies.  It  would,  therefore,  appear  probable  that,  by 
filling  the  boiler  with  alcohol,  which  boils  at  173%  or  with  eth^ 
boili^  at  96^  Fahrenheit,  the  tension  of  the  vapour  and  conse- 
quent power  of  the  engine  could  be  increased  without  increas- 
ing the  heat  of  the  furnace.  As  both  of  the  above-mentioned 
fluids  are  expensive,  it  was  first  requisite  so  to  contrive  the 
machine  that  no  loss  should  be  experienced,  but  the  wh(de 
vapour  be  recondensed  and  returned  to  the  boiler.  For  this 
purpose  a  variety  of  ingenious  contrivances  have  been  suggested, 
the  earliest  of  which,  and  one  perhaps  as  effectual  as  any  odier, 
was  patented  by  I>r.  Cartwright  in  1797 ;  while  new  forms 
of  mechanism,  with  the  same  object  in  view,  are  even  still 
appearing  on  the  patent  rolls  from  time  to  time.  Whatever  the 
ingenuity  of  man  could  do,  has  probably  therefore  been  done : 
but  the  practical  utility  of  all  these  contrivances  was  destroyed 
by  the  influence  of  other  properties  of  matter  altogether  over- 
looked, although  of  necessity  involved  in  the  question.  These 
regard  the  relative  bulk  of  the  vapour  produced  from  oorre- 
spondii^  quantities  of  different  fluids,  and  the  proportion  of 
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heat  absorbed  or  rendered  latent  in  each  during  the  process  of 
Taporisation.  The  calculation  is  sufficiently  simple ;  and  the 
result  effectually  annihilates  all  hope  of  advantage,  either  po- 
tential or  economical,  from  the  etherial  or  alcohcdio  engines. 
Thus,  to  convert  a  given  weight  of  water  into  steam,  997  de- 
grees of  heat  are  required  as  what  is  called  ^caloric  of  vapori- 
sation.' The  same  quantity  of  alcohol  will  become  vapour  with 
442  degress,  and  sulphuric  ether  with  only  302^  But  to  set 
flgunst  this  apparent  gain,  we  find  that  the  specific  gravity  of 
vteam  (air  bemg  =1)  is  •6235 ;  vapour  of  alcohol  1*603;  ether 
2*586  ;  and  the  result  may  be  thus  tabulated. 

Spec.  Gray.  Useful  effects 

of  Vapour.  of  Caloric. 

•6235  10,000 

1-603  8,776 

2-586  7,960 

The  disadvantage  of  the  latter  fluids  will  be  fiurther  en- 
hanced by  the  circumstance  that,  being  lighter  than  water,  a 
laigar  boUer  will  be  required  to  hold  the  same  weight  of  vapo- 
rifio  fluid :  2.e.  a  pound  of  water,  when  evaporated,  will  form 
about  21  cubic  feet  of  steam ;  while  a  pound  of  ether  will 
require  a  larger  boiler  to  hold  it,  and  will  only  form  5  cubic 
feet. 

W£iOHT  is  one  of  the  properties  of  matter  which  in  practice 
we  encounter  chiefly  as  an  obstacle  or  inconvenience,  teiuling  to 
increase  friction,  to  resist  motion,  and  generally  to  crush  and 
destroy.  Meanwhile,  the  limits  of  its  range  are  compara- 
tively narrow — that  is  to  say,  on  one  side.  We  can,  indeed, 
larify  a  gas  until  ita  weight  disappears  in  infinite  tenuity ;  but 
we  very  soon  find  ourselves  at  the  extreme  verge  of  any  possible 
increase  of  q[>ecific  gravity.  The  most  ponderous  sunstance 
known  is  not  quite  22  times  heavier  thra  water.  And  yet 
there  are  many  purposes  for  which  bodies  of  greater  weight 
might  be  made  us^uL  If,  for  example,  closer  or  deeper 
setffch  anud  the  stores  of  the  mineral  kingdom  should  lead  to 
the  discovery  of  some  substance  bearing  the  same  propor- 
tionate gravity  to  platinum  that  platinum  does  to  cork,  how 
many  possibilities  of  improvement  would  be  placed  within  our 

Ewer !  A  thin  sheet  of  such  a  substance,  interposed  among  the 
el  timbers  of  a  ship,  would  give  stability  and  other  sailing 
Siualities  at  present  unattainable.  Blocks  of  it  would  afford  sure 
oundations  for  piers,  bridges,  and  all  marine  works.  It  might 
th^i  be  found  no  longer  impossible  to  establish  a  lighthouse  on 
the  (Goodwins.      As    a  r^ulator,  or  reservoir,  of  power — 
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for  counterpoises,  pendulums,  and  fly-wheels ;  for  all  purposes 
where  percussive  force  is  required ;  and  in  steam  hammers,  pile- 
drivers,  and  shot  of  long  range,  the  utility  of  such  a  substance 
would  be  enormous.  In  each  and  all  of  these  objects  we  are 
limited  by  the  limits  of  specific  gravity  in  our  materials. 

By  an  incidental  quality,  in  some  measure  associated  with  the 
specific  gravity  of  bodies,  we  find  that  while  all  substances, 
without  exception,  undergo  condensation  when  subjected  to 
pressure,  they  do  not  all  resume  their  original  condition  when 
the  pressure  is  withdrawn.  As  might  be  supposed,  the  lighter 
bodies  exhibit  this  peculiarity  in  the  highest  degree.  Wood, 
for  example,  after  having  been  submerged  in  the  sea  to  a  depth  of 
two  or  three  thousand  feet,  is  found  to  be  no  longer  light  enough 
to  float ;  the  hydrostatic  pressure,  exceeding  half  a  ton  on  every 
square  inch,  having  both  compressed  the  fibrous  mass  and  injected 
the  pores  with  water.  By  this  peculiarity,  the  usefulness  of  an 
otherwise  admirable  instrument — the  Sounding  Machine — is 
much  restricted.  Its  apparatus  consists  of  a  series  of  vanes, 
with  attached  clockwork,  to  denote  the  depth  of  water  through 
which  it  has  sunk.  A  buoy  or  float  is  fixed  on  the  upper  part,  and 
the  machine  being  loaded  with  a  sufficient  weight  descends  until 
it  strikes  the  ground ;  on  this,  the  weight  becomes  detached  and 
the  instrument  returns  to  the  surface  bringing  back  a  fkithful 
record  of  the  perpendicular  distance  traversed.  For  ordinary 
depths  the  float  consists  of  a  hollow  copper  sphere ;  but  as  the 
metal  must  necessarily  be  thin  it  is  crushed  in  by  a  comparatively 
slight  pressure.  A  wooden  float  is  therefore  substituted,  which 
is  able  to  command  a  more  extended  range  of  soundings,  until 
the  limit  is  reached  at  which  the  pressure  already  spoken  of 
destroys  the  buoyancy  of  the  wood ;  when  the  machine,  if  thus 
committed  to  the  deep,  will  never  return.  It  is  possible  that  a 
buoy  composed  of  a  light  hollow  sphere,  filled  with  alcohol  or  one 
of  the  lighter  oils,  might  be  able  at  once  to  resist  the  pressure 
of  the  water  and  retain  its  levity  at  every  depth.  We  are  not 
aware  that  the  experiment  has  )>een  tried;  but  it  appears  to  ofler 
the  means  of  successfully  exploring  the  most  profound  abysses. 

The  *  Strength  of  Materials '  is  an  element  that  enters  into 
almost  every  c^culation  of  the  mechanist ;  and  it  is  found  to 
constitute  not  only  an  absolute  limit  to  all  possibility  of  ad* 
vance  in  certain  directions,  but  also  a  relative  limit  universally, 
when  we  attempt  to  reduce  beyond  certain  proportions,  the  size, 
weight,  and  cost  of  our  mechanical  erections.  Its  variations 
also  are  extensive  both  in  degree  and  in  condition.  Some  bodies 
offer  strong  resistance  only  to  certain  modes  of  attack.  Im- 
per\'ious  on  one  surface,  they  will  yield  and  splinter  into  laminae 
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under  a  eligfat  blow  upon  another.  Some  will  bear  pressure  to 
an  enormous  extent,  but  are  easily  torn  asunder;  others 
resist  the  divellent  forces,  but  crumble  under  a  light  weight. 
A  very  extensive  variety  of  substances  possess  a  fibrous  texture, 
and  are  endowed  with  vast  strength  to  resist  a  strain  in  the 
direction  of  their  length,  but  are  much  weaker  against  a  lateral  or 
transverse  force.  This  di&rence  is  found  to  vary  to  an  infinite 
extent ;  from  that  of  certain  metals  where  the  advantage  is  only 
four  or  five  per  cent  in  favour  of  the  direct  resistance,  to  the 
v^etable  and  animal  fibres,  such  as  flax  or  silk,  which  possess 
enormous  tenacity,  combined  with  most  complete  flexibility. 

The  variations  in  the  natural  properties  of  bodies  have  given 
infinite  scope  for  the  exercise  of  human  ingenuity.  In  the 
erection  of  engineering  works,  and  in  a  still  higher  degree  in  the 
contrivance  and  construction  of  moving  machinery,  the  combina- 
tion of  theory  and  practice  is  perpetually  exhibited  in  surprising 
perfection.  By  nice  calculation  of  the  opposing  forces,  together 
with  great  practical  skill  in  the  mechanical  details  of  construction, 
we  can  now  attain  a  result  in  which  abundant  strength  is  united 
with  the  utmost  possible  economy  of  space  and  materiaL 
There  is  no  waste ;  no  addition  of  useless  and  cumbrous  weight: 
all  irr^ular  strains  are  skilfully  counterbalanced,  and  the 
greatest  pressure  distributed  over  the  points  of  greatest  resistance. 
Experience  has  entitled  us  to  place  implicit  confidence  in  the 
scientific  precision  of  our  engineers.  Every  day  we  trust  our 
lives  and  fortunes,  without  misgiving,  into  situations  where  a 
slight  error  in  the  calculations,  or  a  slight  defect  in  the  work- 
manship, would  inevitably  lead  to  some  terrible  catastrophe. 
How  little  do  the  crowds  who  throng  the  deck  of  a  Tiianies 
or  Clyde  steamboat,  or  who  allow  themselves  to  be  hurried 
along  at  fifly  miles  an  hour  in  a  railway  carriage,  reflect  upon 
the  delicate  conditions  which  must  have  been  fulfilled — the 
complicated  mechanical  problems  which  must  have  been  solved, 
in  order  that  they  might  accomplish  their  journey  in  security. 
A  multitude  will  gather  upon  a  suspension  bridge  without  fear 
or  danger,  although  the  rods  by  which  the  massive  roadway  and 
its  living  freight  are  sustained  appear  as  mere  threads  in  com- 
parison with  the  mass  they  have  to  support :  while,  if  any  one 
reflects  at  all  upon  the  matter,  it  is  to  assure  himself  that  every 
posmble  amount  of  pressure  has  been  theoretically  provided  for; 
and  that,  practically,  every  separate  bar 'and  jomt  has  been 
severely  tested,  so  that  no  single  flaw  in  the  material,  or  defect 
in  the  workmanship  can  have  passed  without  detection.  Fri- 
bourg,  before  the  civil  war  of  the  Sonderbund  had  given  it  a  poli- 
tical notoriety,  was  celebrated  chiefly  for  its  wire  bridge,  hung  at 
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an  altitude  of  nearly  one  hundred  feet  between  two  Bummits* 
*  It  lookfl^'  says  a  recent  traveller,  *  like  a  spider's  web  flung 
'across  a  cbasm,  its  delicate  tracery  showing  clear  and  distinct 
'against  the  sky.'  Diligences  and  heavy  waggons  locHned 
dmg^^ously  as  they  passed  along  the  gossamer  &bric. 

In  works  of  sinular  construction  to  the  Fribouig  bridge>  the 
limit  of  magnitude  is  of  course  found  in  that  proportion,  where 
the  erected  mass  is  only  just  able  to  sustain  its  own  unloaded 
weight  without  fracture.  Practically  testing  the  strength  of 
the  various  metals,  we  find  that  a  regularly  shaped  bar  or 
column  of  steel,  if  suspended  perpendicularly^  by  its  upper 
extremity,  will  be  torn  asunder  by  its  own  weight  at  a  length 
of  44,350  feet :  inm  would  break  at  about  25,000 ;  copper,  at 
9500 ;  cold  at  2880 ;  and  lead  at  only  180  feet.  The  pio^ 
cesses  of  annealing  and  wiredrawing  will  modify  to  a  consideiable 
extent  the  tenacity  of  all  metals;  but  the  above  proportions 
may  be  taken  as  a  general  average.  Hence  we  arrive  at  an 
absolute  limit  of  possibility ;  which  no  ingenuity  of  construction 
can  enable  us  to  evade,  said  which  is  to  be  conquered  only  in 
the  most  improbable  contingency,  of  our  discovering  some  new 
material  of  still  greater  strength  among  the  stores  of  nature. 

The  force  that  enables  a  suspension  bridge  to  sustain  itself, 
is,  what  we  have  called  the  cohesive  force,  and  is  due,  we  must 
suppose,  to  some  variety  of  the  i^ractive  principle  among  the 
corpuscular  atoms  which  causes  them  to  resist  a  separating  or 
divellent  strain.  In  ordinary  bridges  and  among  the  usual 
erections  of  architects,  on  the  other  hsmd,  the  pressure  to  be  con- 
sidered is  that  which  crushes  the  parts  tc^ther.  To  resist  this, 
the  piers  of  the  bridge  must  have  strength  sufficient  to  support  the 
loaded  arch;  and  the  piUars  of  the  cathedral  to  sustain  the  fretted 
vault  that  rests  upon  them.  In  this  case  we  find  that  the  strength 
which  arises  from  the  cohesion  of  the  atoms  between  themselves 
is  increased  by  that  due  to  another  quality  of  matter,  namely, 
its  incompressibility.  When  any  solid  body  yields  to  a  crushi^ 
weight,  the  consequent  effect  must  be,  either  that  its  particles 
are  actually  pressed  into  a  smaller  space ;  or  that,  being  made  to 
exert  a  wedge-like  action  upon  one  another,  the  exterior  layers 
are  forced  out  laterally.  The  addition  of  a  band  or  hoop  will  then 
bring  the  incompressibility  of  the  atoms  more  fully  into  play : 
and  bodies  that  are  endowed  with  slight  powers  of  cohesion  may 
thus  be  rendered  enormously  strong.  Indeed  we  find  that 
fluids,  in  which  the  cohesive  force  is  practically  at  zero,  cannot 
be  crushed  by  any  pressure  we  can  exert,  provided  the  hoop  or 
tube  that  surrounds  them  can  be  secured.  Now  the  interior 
atoms  of  every  substance  under  pressure  are  more  or  less  thus 
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hooped  in  and  strengthened  by  the  exterior.  To  the  strength 
firom  cohefflon  is  a&ed  that  from  incompressibility ;  and  this 
effect  18  produced  in  a  rapidly  increasing  ratio  as  the  sectional 
area  of  the  body  is  enlarged.  A  cube  of  lead  su^)ended  from  its 
upper  surface  and  held  together  only  by  cohesion,  will  break 
down  if  larger  than  180  feet  to  a  side.  K  standing  upon  one 
side  as  a  base,  it  might  be  made  of  infinite  size  without  danger 
of  fracture  Gcom  its  own  weight. 

We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  total  force  of  resistance 
is  amply  sufficient  to  answer  any  call  we  are  likely  to  make 
upon  It.  It  is  certain,  at  all  erents,  that  we  have  not,  as  yet, 
boilt  up  to  the  strength  of  our  actual  materials.  Our  marble 
and  granite  columns  will  sustain  ten  times  the  weight  of  any 
edifice  the  present  generation  can  wish  to  erect.  Or  if  not,  they 
will  use  iron.  The  theoretical  limit  to  the  span  of  our  bridges 
18  that  only  at  which  the  voissures  of  stone  or  iron  would  crumble 
under  the  intensity  of  pressure.  The  cost  and  inutility  of  even 
i^roaching  to  such  a  limit,  will  always  assign#hem  much 
narrower  dimensions :  though  large  enough,  neyerUieless,  to  admit 
of  the  aooompUshment  of  that  magnificent  project — of  which  the 
first  design  is  due  to  the  genius  of  Telfinrd — for  spanning  the 
Thames  at  Westminster  by  a  single  arch.  Such  a  work  would 
be  worthy  alike  of  the  age  and  the  site;  and  we  see  no  reason  why 
it  should  not  be  undertaken,  and  completed  at  least  as  soon  aa 
(supposing  promises  to  be  kept  in  future  only  as  heretofore,) 
the  last  stone  is  laid  upon  the  Victoria  Tow^. 

The  tubular  bridges  now  in  course  of  erection  by  Mr.  Ste- 
phenson, upon  the  Cheater  and  Holyhead  line  of  r^way,  will 
probably  remain  for  many  years  unsurpassed,  as  specimens  of 
aeienoe  and  en^neering  skilL  While  we  write,  the  success  of 
the  experiment  is  verified  only  in  the  smaller  of  the  two,  known 
as  the  Conway  Bridge.  But  the  result  is  even  now  sufficient  to 
guarantee  the  success  of  its  lai^r  companion,  to  be  thrown 
across  the  Menai  Struts.  In  Telibrd's  celebrated  suspension 
bridge  over  these  straits,  the  problem  was  already  solved  of 
oonstructiDg  a  safe  pathway  for  the  transit  of  heavy  burdens. 
But  the  new  fabrics  were  required  to  have  something  more  than 
strength ;  perfect  rigidity  was  in  this  case  necessary,  both  as 
regards  the  lateral  oscillations  produced  by  the  passage  of  the 
enormous  trains  at  high  velocities,  and  the  perpendicular 
undulations  so  perceptible  in  ordinary  bridges  built  upon  the 
suspenmon  principle.  This  requisite  is  obtained  by  forming  the 
massive  iron  beam  into  a  hollow  rectuigular  chamber,  25^  feet 
h^h,  15  feet  wide,  and  (in  the  Conway  tube)  412  feet  in  length, 
in  the  inside  of  which  the  trains  are  to  travel  along  the  rails. 
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It  forms,  in  fact,  a  long  gallery,  whose  sides  are  composed  of 
iron  plates  half  an  inch  thick,  and  its  ceiling  and  floor  are 
formed  of  compound  plates,  consisting  each  of  two  laminas  of 
metal,  kept  apart  at  a  distance  of  about  21  inches,  by  a  series 
of  plates  of  that  breadth  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  tube, 
dividing  the  top  and  bottom  strata  into  a  series  of  longitudinal 
cells,  and  aiding  greatly  in  the  resistance  offered  to  the  weight 
of  the  passing  trains.  The  whole  mass  of  iron  employed  is 
sufficient  to  form  a  solid  beam  412  feet  long  from  pier  to  pier,  and 
46  inches  or  nearly  4  feet  square.  Employed  in  this  form,  the 
beam  would  possess  ample  strength;  but  it  would  have  been 
drawn  down  by  its  own  weight  into  a  catenary  curve,  dipping 
several  feet  in  the  centre,  and  altering  in  shape  upon  the  passage 
of  a  few  tons  along  its  surface ;  while  even  the  action  of  a  high 
wind  would  have  impressed  on  it  a  considerable  lateral  or  horizon- 
tal vibration.  The  same  metallic  mass  distributed  into  the  com- 
pound parts  of  the  gallery  we  have  described,  was  fashioned  into 
a  curve  risii%  only  7  inches  in  the  centre,  which  the  action  of  its 
own  weight  (1,300  tons)  drew,  as  was  intended,  into  perfect 
horizontality ;  and  which  has  been  proved  to  sink  not  more  than 
a  single  inch  by  the  added  pressure  of  100  tons.  A  number  of 
ingenious  contrivances  were  brought  into  use  during  the  process 
of  construction.  The  compound  tube  consists  of  many  thousand 
separate  pieces,  with  every  joint  secured  by  covering  plates, 
and  T  angle  irons,  fastened  together  with  rivets,  all  driven  red- 
hot.  In  drilling  the  rivet  holes,  more  than  a  million  in  number, 
a  curious  machine  was  used,  imitated  from  that  employed  in 
making  the  perforated  cards  for  Jacquard  looms,  by  which  the 
work  was  done  with  beautiful  regularity.  The  foundations  of  the 
supporting  piers  are  laid  upon  piles  driven  by  Nasmyth's  steam 
pile-driver,  —  an  engine  which  seems  to  have  been  invented 
just  in  time,  —  as  by  the  old-fashioned  '  monkey,'  the  same  task 
would  have  occupied  many  months'  additional  laboiu*.  The 
huge  structure  was  floated  from  the  temporary  stage  whereon  it 
was  built,  upon  caissons  which  the  tide  lifted;  and  was  elevated  to 
its  destined  place  by  hydraulic  pressure.  So  extreme  is  the  ac- 
curacy of  this  wonderful  work,  that  the  thermometric  change  of 
shape  produced  by  an  hour's  sunshine  upon  one  side,  or  on  the 
top,  becomes  readily  perceptible :  and  one  end  of  the  tube  is 
left  loose  upon  the  abutment  to  allow  for  this  expansion. 

The  hypothesis  that  the  force  of  cohesion  is  proportional  to 
the  area  of  section,  leads  us  to  the  ordinary  rule  of  practice  — 
that  as  the  magnitude  is  increased,  the  strength  increases  as 
the  square,  and  the  strun  as  the  cube  of  the  dimensions.  The 
proportions  consequently  which  offer  abundant  strength  in  a 
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model,  must  be  materially  altered  when  the  design  is  executed 
at  full  size.  When  any  of  the  parts  are  intended  for  motion 
a  new  element  is  introduced,  from  the  inertia  of  the  moving 
masses;  and  thus  both  the  size  and  the  velocity  of  our  machinery 
are  confined  within  definite  limits.  To  extend  these  limits, 
it  is  often  necessary  to  solve  the  most  complicated  problems  of 
dynamics,  and  to  follow  the  train  of  motion  through  an  in- 
tricate series  of  action  and  reaction.  We  must  simplify 
and  reduce  the  number  of  moving  parts,  and  so  adjust  the 
momentum  of  the  inertia,  that  the  resulting  strain  shall  be  neu- 
tralised, or  reduced  to  a  minimum :  and  where  it  is  necessary 
that  the  direction  of  motion  should  be  reversed,  we  must  ac- 
complish this  object  with  no  such  sudden  or  violent  shock  as 
would  dislocate  the  machinery.  The  difficulty  of  this  attempt 
in  many  instances  is  proved  by  the  heavy  motions  and  hideous 
noises  that  accompany  the  working  of  almost  all  newly  invented 
mechanism,  and  of  the  simplest  machines  found  among  nations 
less  skilled  than  we  are  in  the  arts  of  construction.  The 
approach  of  a  Mexican  waggon  is  announced  at  a  distance  of 
three  miles,  by  the  creaking  of  its  wheels.  It  is  only  after 
repeated  triials  and  improvements,  that  we  reach  the  perfection 
of  which  so  many  striking  examples  are  presented  in  our 
Tarious  manufactories  and  ateliers.  When  the  first  steam- 
printing  machine  was  'working  off'  the  impression  of  the 
'Times '  newspaper  at  the  rate  of  2500  copies  per  hour,  the  noise 
could  be  heard  through  the  silence  of  early  morning  nearly 
across  Bkckfriars  brieve*  At  present*,  conversation  proceeds 
in  the  very  room  where  the  type-loaded  frame,  of  far  larger 
dimensions  than  heretofore,  is  travelling  to  and  fro  beneath  the 
cylinders,  and  perfecting  between  5  and  6000  double  sheets  in 
the  same  time.  Dr.  Cartwright  describes  his  first  powerloom 
as  requiring  the  strength  of  two  men  to  work  it  slowly,  labo- 
riously, and  only  for  a  short  period.  We  may  now  enter  a  single 
apartment  in  a  Lancashire  mill,  and  see  250  looms  at  full  work, 
each  throwing  150  threads  a  minute;  while  a  single  shaft  carried 
along  the  ceuing  communicates  motion  to  the  whole,  and  with 
a  noise  by  no  means  overpowering.     In  the  manufacture  of 

*  While  these  sheets  are  passing  through  the  press,  Mr.  Applegarth 
has  succeeded  in  effecting  a  new  improvement  in  the  steam-printing 
machine.  The  *  chase,'  or  type-frame,  no  longer  travels  to  and  fro, 
but  is  curwid  into  the  segment  of  a  circle,  and  the  whole  'form'  is 
placed  round  a  cylinder,  and  works  off  the  sheets  by  a  circalar  and 
unintermpted  motion.  This  machine  already  completes  9,600  double 
sheets  per  hour ;  and  with  additional  steam-power,  which  is  in  pre- 
paration, is  expected  to  accomplish  at  least  12,000. 
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needlee,  the  slender  bars  of  steel  are  forged  out  by  a  succession 
of  hammers,  each  one  less  in  weight  aud  quicker  in  stroke 
than  its  predecessor.  As  the  motion  of  the  hammer  is  ne- 
oeesarily  alternating,  the  dislocating  effects  of  its  momentum 
when  thrown  into  rapid  vibration  would  be  enormous,  but  for 
ithe  contrivance  of  giving  the  hanmier  a  double  face,  and 
causing  it  to  strike  every  time  it  rises  against  a  block  of  steel 
placed  above,  from  which  it  is  thrown  back  upon  the  anvil* 
The  vibration  is  thus  produced  by  a  series  of  rebounds,  between 
two  opposing  surfaces ;  five  hundred  strokes  can  be  made  in  a 
minute,  while  the  power  is  materially  economised,  and  the 
strain  upon  the  staUc  and  axle  nearly  annihilated*  But  it  is 
needless  to  multiply  examples. 

It  is  equally  unscientific,  and  almost  equally  dangerous,  to 
^ve  too  much  strength  to  our  constructions  as  too  httle*  No 
machine  can  be  stronger  than  its  weakest  part;  and  therefore  to 
encumber  it  with  the  weight  of  a  superfluous  mass,  is  not  only 
to  occasion  a  costly  waste  of  material,  but  seriously  to  diminidb 
the  strength  of  the  whole  fabric,  by  the  unnecessary  strain 
thus  produced  upon  the  parts  least  able  to  bear  it.  This  fault 
is  one  which  is  most  frequently  discoverable  in  new  machinery  5 
and  which  when  once  adopted  in  practice,  retains  its  hold  with 
the  greatest  inveteracy.  It  requires  no  common  powers  of  calcp- 
lation,  and  not  a  little  faith,  for  men  to  trust  to  the  safety  of 
structures  which  have  apparently  been  deprived  of  half  their 
former  strength* 

There  can  be  no  better  proof  of  the  difficulties  which  oppose 
the  adoption  in  practice  of  any  new  principle  of  construction  or 
configuration,  than  that  exhibited  in  the  history  of  Ship-building. 
In  no  creation  of  human  labour  was  it  more  necessary  to  secure 
the  greatest  possible  strength  from  the  minimum  of  material ; 
as  none  were  required  to  possess  such  vast  bulk  in  proportion, 
to  their  mass  of  resistance,  or  were  exposed  to  more  violent 
varieties  of  strain  and  shock,  in  the  natural  course  of  their 
service. 

The  men  who  superintended  the  public  dockyards  were 
often  well  versed  in  mathematical  science ;  and  were  certainly 
acquainted  theoretically  with  the  common  axiom,  that  among 
right-lined  figures,  the  triangle  alone  will  preserve  its  form  in- 
variable by  the  rigidity  of  the  sides,  without  depending  upon 
the  stiffiiess  of  the  joints.  Yet  none  until  a  recent  penod, 
worked  out  the  axiom  into  its  very  obvious  practical  develop- 
ment* .  For  centuries  were  our  ship  constructed  on  principles 
which  caused  the  whole  frame-work  to  be  divided  into  a  suc- 
cession of  parallelognuDs*     Every  series  of  the  timbers,  as  they 
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were  bnQt  up  from  the  ked  to  the  deeksy  formed  right<«nglea 
with  their  predecessors  and  with  their  successors ;  so  that  the 
whole  fabric  would  have  been  as  pUable  as  a  parallel  ruler,  but 
for  the  adventitious  firmness  given  by  the  mortices,  bolts,  and 
kneepieces.  At  least  three  quarters  of  the  avulable  strength 
of  the  materials  was  possibly  altogether  thrown  away.  The 
safety  of  the  whole  was  made  to  depend  upon  its  weakest  parts ; 
and  when  decay  commenced  through  process  of  time  or  the 
action  of  the  elements,  every  successive  stage  in  its  advance 
made  the  progress  more  rapid,  since  the  wear  and  friction 
inereaaed  in  double  proportion  as  the  fastenings  became  weak 
and  loose. 

Sir  fiobert  Seppings  at  length  succeeded  in  vindicating  the 
daim  of  the  shipbuilder  to  be  ranked  among  the  members  of 
scientific  professions.  By  the  introduction  of  the  <  diagonal 
'truss,'  the  innumerable  parallelograms  formed  by  the  hull  and 
fisame  timbers  were  converted  into  triangles :  And  the  limits  of 
the  magnitude,  the  strength,  and  the  durability  of  the  wooden 
walls  of  England  were  thus  largely  Extended.  The  faults  of 
^hogging,'  and  ^sagging,'  which  had  formerly  revealed  the 
weaSmess  of  t&e  fabric,  often  at  the  first  moment  of  its  launch, 
were  almost  annihilated ;  and  the  huge  machines  no  longer  bent 
under  the  strain  of  their  masts  or  the  weight  of  their  batteries. 
But  Seppings,  after  all  he  had  done  or  projected,  could  have 
formed  no  conception  of  the  vast  advance  which  was  ere  long  to 
be  eflTected  in  his  favourite  art  by  the  introduction  of  a  new 
materiaL  No  possible  combination  of  science  and  skill  could 
liable  him  to  give  to  his  timber-built  ships  the  magnificent  pro- 
portions of  the  Great  Britain,  together  with  strength  sufficient 
to  encounter  the  billows  of  the  Atlantic  Still  less  could  he 
have  oonoeived  it  possible  that  such  a  vessel  might  be  consigned^ 
throng  a  series  of  mistakes  and  mischances,  to  the  inhospitable 
keeping  of  a  storm-vext  Irish  beach,  throughout  an  entire  winter, 
and  yet  afterwards  be  dragged  from  its  shingly  bed,  and  towed 
into  port  with  only  a  net  result  of  very  reparable  damage. 

Among  the  properties  of  matter  are  some  that  we  may  term 
subsidiary  or  incidental :  qualities  which  we  may  be  said  to  dis- 
cover rather  than  to  comprehend ;  and  whose  agencies  are  of  a 
secret,  and  as  it  were  stealthy  character,  so  that  we  cannot 
alwajrs  predict  thdr  recurrence  or  calculate  their  force. 

Fluid  and  gaseous  bodies  present  many  instances  of  these 
perplexing  phsenomena.  While  investigating  the  conditions 
xxMsr  wUch  solid  substances  enter  into  solution;  the  rise  of 
liouids  through  capillary  cavities ;  the  motions  of  camphor  and 
other  bodies  when  placed  on  the  still  surface  of  water;  the 
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phasnomenk  of  crystallisation;  the  condensation  of  gases  in 
charcoal ;  or  the  inflammation  of  hydrogen  when  in  contact  with 
mhiutely  divided  platinum^ — in  these  and  similar  cases,  we 
encounter  on  every  side  a  series  of  anomalies  which  as  yet  baffle 
all  our  efforts  to  group  the  incoherent  facts  into  a  consistent 
theory.  For  the  present,  therefore,  we  must  content  ourselves 
with  the  functions  of  empirics  and  registrars.  We  must  ob- 
serve and  collect  the  facts  which  may  hereafter  furnish  a  clue 
to  the  labyrinth ;  confident  that  when  that  clue  is  once  seized^ 
every  step  will  not  only  bring  us  to  some  result  of  practical 
utility,  but  will  reveal  yet  another  example  of  the  divine  sym- 
metry of  nature. 

Upon  this  point,  Paley  has  allowed  himself  to  be  betrayed, 
by  his  course  of  argument,  in  his  *  Natural  Theology,'  into  a 
singularly  false  assumption.  In  his  day  the  four  ancient  ele- 
ments,   Earth,   Air,   Fire   and   Water,    still    *  in   quaternion 

*  ran,'  although  philosophers  had  already  seen  that  it  was  high 
time  that  this  category  should  be  reformed.  Notwithstanding 
which,  like  so  many  other  benevolent  writers,  he  was  anxious 
to  console  men  for  their  ignorance;  and  consequently  he 
declared  that  of  these  elements,  as  it  was  not  hitended  so  it 
was  not  necessary,  and  might  not  be  useful,  for  us  to  know 
anything  further.  Referring  then  to  one  of  them,  Water, 
whose  decomposition  and  constituent  elements  were  at  that 
moment  making  some  noise  in  the  world,  he  says :  —  ^  When 

*  we  come  to  the  Elements,   we  take  leave  of  our  mecha- 

*  nics ;  because  we  come  to  those  things  of  the  organisation  of 

*  which,  if  they  be  organised,  we  are  confessedly  ignorant.  This 
^  ignorance  is  implied  by  their  name«  To  say  the  truth,  our 
^  investigations  are  stopped  long  before  we  arrive  at  this  point. 

*  But  then  it  is  for  our  comfort  to  find  that  a  knowledge  of  the 

*  constitution  of  the  elements  is  not  necessary.     For  instance, 

*  as  Addison  has  well  observed,  "  we  know  water  sufficiently, 

*  "  when  we  know  how  to  boil,  how  to  freeze,  how  to  evaporate, 

*  "  how  to  make  it  fresh,  how  to  make  it  run  or  spout  out  in 

*  **  any  quantity  or  direction  we  please,  without  knowing  what 

*  "  water  w."     The  observation  has  even  more  propriety  in  it 

*  now,  than  at  the  time  it  was  made :  for  the  constitution  and 
^  the  constituent  parts  of  water  appear  to  have  been  in  some 

*  measure  lately  discovered ;  yet  it  does  not,  I  think,  appear 
^  that  we  can  make  any  better  or  greater  use  of  water  since 

*  the  discovery,  than  we  did  before.'  Or,  in  other  words,  that 
the  discovery  of  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  fluid  would 
not  prove  useful,  because  it  had  not  been  immediately  followed 
by  any  mechanical  application  of  extended  and  striking  usei     It 
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should  not  have  required  the  splendid  contradiction  v^hich  time 
has  given  to  this  assertion,  to  have  satisfied  such  a  man  as  Paley 
how  unpbilosophical  was  his  deduction,  even  from  his  own 
assumed  premises* 

The  various  questions  which  suggest  themselves  relative  to 
these  properties  of  fluid  and  solid  bodies,  are  finally  resolvable 
into  a  single  inquiry,  touching  the  absolute  nature  and  condition 
of  a  constituent  atom.  Hitherto  the  ultimate  atoms  of  bodies 
have  eluded  all  our  attempts  at  identification.  Our  most 
powerful  microscopes  have  failed  to  render  them  perceptible: 
nor  are  we  able,  by  any  process  or  contrivance,  so  to  separate  an 
indiA-idual  from  the  mass  as  to  be  entitled  to  pronounce  posi-» 
tively  that  it  possesses  any  definite  form,  weight,  colour,  or 
magnitude;  or  indeed  any  single  quality,  either  chemical  or 
mechnnicaL  Not  one  of  its  properties  can  we  discover  directly. 
A  few  we  have  inferred — but  even  of  our  inferences  we  assume 
neither  their  certainty  nor  their  correctness.  Hypothetically 
we  speak  of  the  atom  as  a  minute  sphere ;  perfectly  indivisible 
and  consequently  unchangeable  in  form,  and  incompressible  in 
substance ;  because  the  deductions  from  a  multitude  of  observed 
facts  render  the  supposition  of  these  properties  a  matter  of 
necessity.  We  must  moreover  conclude  that  in  no  known  sub- 
stance are  the  contiguous  atoms  in  absolute  contact ;  because 
we  have  never  yet  ascertained  the  limit  of  condensation  from 
decreased  temperature  or  mechanical  pressure. 

To  follow  out  this  hypothesis,  we  must  then  imagine  every 
atom  to  be  surrounded  with  no  less  than  three  consecutive 
strata  or  atmospheres  of  antagonistic  forces,  extending  never- 
theless in  the  aggregate  to  a  distance  altogether  inappreciable. 
The  innermost  stratum  consists  of  a  force  of  repulsion  so  enormous 
in  its  strength  that  no  two  atoms  can  be  forced  into  actual 
contact ;  around  this  is  a  stratum  of  attractive  force,  of  very 
finite  action ;  giving  their  power  of  cohesion  to  all  the  visible 
particles  of  matter :  and,  last  of  all,  is  an  outside  stratum  of 
repulsion,  which  prohibits  the  parts  when  once  separated  from 
again  cohering  (except  under  particular  conditions)  even  when 
forcibly  pressed  together.  The  extreme  tenuity  of  these  strata 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  two  surfaces  may  be  brought 
80  closely  together  as  to  render  the  interval  imperceptible  by 
any  of  our  senses ;  and  yet  as  no  cohesion  takes  place,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  atoms  cannot  have  been  brought  within  the  circle 
of  the  exterior  atmosphere  of  repulsion. 

Under  the  influence  of  an  increasing  temperature,  the  two 
external  strata  of  repulsion  and  attraction  appear  to  become 
modified  and  diminished  until,  when  a  certain  point  of  beat  is 
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reached,  they  both  suddenly  and  simultaneously  disappear. 
The  body  then  loses  its  solidity,  the  attraction  of  cohesion 
having  become  extinct,  and  sinks  down  into  a  fluid ;  while  at 
the  same  time  the  atoms  are  not  separated  beyond  the  distance 
at  which  that  attraction  would  be  developed  when  the  tempera- 
ture is  agwi  reduced,  and  the  fluid  will,  therefore,  upon  cooling, 
again  become  a  united  mass. 

Such  complicated  paraphernalia  of  forces  must  we  assign  to 
the  integrant  atoms,  in  order  to  explain  even  the  simplest  of 
their  mechanical  actions.  When  we  attempt  to  follow  up  our 
atomic  hypothesis  into  higher  conditions,  we  find  ourselves 
utterly  bewildered  as  we  seek  to  grasp  in  idea  the  complica- 
tion of  forces  and  principles  which  must  afiect  the  atoms  upon 
their  expanding  into  elastic  gases,  undergoing  solution  in  fluids, 
or  entering  into  the  innumerable  combinations  and  transforma- 
tions of  the  chemical  affinities.  The  imperfection  of  our  present 
struggles  to  realise  the  primary  conditions  of  the  material 
atoms  is  too  apparent.  A  theory  must  be  singularly  at  variance 
with  the  lucidus  ordo  of  nature,  which  obliges  us  to  explain 
each  successive  variety  of  mutual  action  by  the  introduction 
of  a  new  force ;  just  as  in  the  old  Greek  mythology,  every 
natural  phaenomenon  was  placed  under  the  guardianship  of  a 
separate  divinity ;  or  upon  rtolemy's  map  of  the  heavens,  every 
motion  of  the  planets  required  the  inscription  of  another  epi- 
cycle. 

The  limits  that  are  set  to  improvement  by  difficulties  of 
Construction,  or  the  arrangements  of  mechanism,  require 
a  very  diflerent  species  of  analysis  from  that  which  has  for 
its  object  the  properties  of  natural  substances:  and  the  ter- 
minal problems  are  susceptible,  in  general,  of  merely  relative 
solutions.  Seldom  or  never  may  we  be  able  to  say  absolutely,  — 
So  far  can  we  go,  but  no  farther.  But  we  are  often  enabled  to 
decide  among  the  great  objects  for  which  machines  are  intended 
—  economy,  rapidity,  and  safety  —  how  far  the  necessities  of 
each  can  be  accommodated,  -so  as  to  produce  the  result  of 
most  advantage.  Yet  even  here  our  verdict  can  seldom  be 
considered  as  final.  The  introduction  of  a  new  material,  or  the 
suggestion  of  a  new  combination  of  parts,  may  at  once  render 
easy  the  improvements  that  have  baffled  the  ingenuity  of  man 
for  generations.  The  history  of  invention  is  full  of  such  ex- 
amples. It  would  be  a  curious  inquiry  to  trace  how  many 
contrivances  have  been  delayed  for  years  from  the  mere  want 
of  knowledge  or  skill  to  execute  the  works ;  and  obliged  as  it 
were  to  lie  fallow  until  the  cunning  of  the  workman  could 
sufficiently  oon^espond   with   the  ingenuity  of  the   inventor. 
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When  Hadley  first  constructed  the  quadrant  still  known  by  hb 
name,  for  a  long  period  it  was  perfectly  useless  in  the  determi* 
nation  of  the  longitude,  as  the  indications  could  not  be  depended 
upon  to  a  greater  accuracy  than  fifty  leagues.  But  after 
Ramsden  had  invented  his  'dividing  engine,'  the  graduation 
was  so  vastly  improved,  that  even  in  the  commonest  instruments, 
an  error  of  five  leagues  was  seldom  to  be  feared.  The  minute 
measurements  of  angular  distances  by  the  micrometer  were  long 
subject  to  similar  difficulties.  The  instrument  waited,  as  it  were, 
for  WoUaston's  discovery  of  the  means  to  procure  platinum 
wire  so  fine,  that  30,000  might  be  stretched  side  by  side  within 
tiie  breadth  of  an  inch.  The  limit  which  was  reached  by  this 
discovery,  was  followed  by  another  pause.  Then  came  a  new 
advance,  owing  to  the  beautiful  invention  of  an  eye-glass  com- 
posed of  double-refracting  spar,  so  mounted  as  to  revolve  in  a 
plane  parallel  to  the  axis  of  refraction,  and  give,  by  the  gradual 
separation  of  the  two  rays,  a  measurement  susceptible  of  almost 
infinite  delicacy. 

So  in  the  history  of  the  steam  engine.  Bolton  and  Watt 
had  been  long  partners,  and  the  theory  of  his  great  machine 
was  almost  perfect,  when  Mr.  Watt  still  found  that  his  pistons 
fitted  the  cylinders  so  iU,  as  to  occasion  considerable  loss  from 
leakage.  In  1774  Mr.  Wilkinson,  a  large  iron  master,  intro- 
duced a  new  process  of  casting  and  turning  cylinders  of  iron. 
Watt  at  once  availed  himself  of  them ;  and  in  a  few  months  the 
inaccuracy  of  the  piston  '  did  not  any  where  exceed  the  thick- 
'  ness  of  a  shilling.'  l^e  wonderful  perfection  since  attained 
may  be  seen  in  a  rotary  steam  engine  patented  within  the  last 
few  months.  The  steam  chamber  presents  a  sectional  plan 
somewhat  resembling  five  pointed  gothic  ardies  set  round  a 
circle ;  the  outline  being  formed  by  ten  segments  of  circles  all 
referring  to  different  centres.  The  piston  has  to  traverse  round 
this  singularly  formed  chamber,  preserving  a  steam-tight  contact 
at  both  edges ;  and  such  is  the  accuracy  of  the  workmanship, 
that  the  lesucage  is  barely  perceptible. 

Steam,  as  applied  to  locomotion  by  sea  and  land,  is  the  great 
wonder-worker  of  the  age.  For  many  years  we  have  been 
startled  by  such  a  succession  of  apparent  miracles ;  we  have  so 
often  seen  results  which  surpassed  and  falsified  all  the  deductions 
of  sober  calculation, — and  so  brief  an  interval  has  elapsed  be- 
tween the  day  when  certain  performances  were  dassed  by  men 
of  science  among  impossibilities,  and  that  wherein  those  same 
performances  had  almost  ceased  to  be  remarkable  from  their  fre- 
quency, — that  we  might  be  almost  excused  if  we  regarded  the 
doud-compelling  demon  with  somewhat  of  the  reverence  which 
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the  savage  pays  to  his  superior,  when  he  worships  as  omnipotent 
every  power  whose  limits  he  cannot  himself  perceive.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  inventions,  designed  to  improve  the  forms  and  ap- 
plications of  steam  power,  should  constitute  a  large  percentage  of 
the  specifications  which  are  enrolled  at  the  Patent  Office.  Even 
in  France  we  learn,  that  within  a  period  of  four  years  the  follow- 
ing number  of  patents,  connected  only  with  railway  construction, 
had  been  obtained:— in  1843,  19;  1844,  22;  1845,  88;  1846, 
131 ;  total  260.  Of  these  we  are  told  that  not  above  three 
or  four  have  been  carried  out,  so  as  to  realise  advantage  to  the 
inventors :  and  all  of  those  were  of  English  origin. 

The  number  of  English  patents  is  of  course  considerably 
greater.  But  we  doubt  whether  the  proportion  of  successful  ones 
has  been  at  all  higher.  Ingenious  men  have  never  expended  their 
energies  upon  a  subject  where  the  splendour  of  past,  or  pos-^ 
sible,  successes  has  so  effectually  dazzled  their  imagination;  and 
rendered  them  unable  to  perceive  the  great  difference  between 
the  relative  and  the  absolute  limits  of  possibility.  Because 
science  had  failed  to  predetermine  the  point  at  which  higher  per- 
formances became  impossible,  thev  too  often  began  to  consider 
it  superfluous  to  invoke  her  aid  at  all ;  forgetting  that  the 
problems  are  quite  different  ones,  to  decide  between  the  relative 
merits  of  two  modifications  of  mechanism,  and  to  define  the 
ultimate  capabilities  of  either.  There  is  no  more  striking 
example  of  this  tendency  than  is  exhibited  in  the  controversy 
between  the  two  great  systems  of  railway  traction — the  loco- 
motive and  the  atmospheric.  This  controversy  has  already  cost 
the  public  incredible  sums ;  and  has,  moreover,  been  so  dex- 
terously managed  that  even  now,  if  the  money-markets  were  to 
return  to  a  very  possible  state  of  plethora,  a  plausible  pro- 
spectus and  a  new  patentee  would  find  it  no  difficult  task  to 
organise  another  company,  and  to  get  subscribed  fresh  hundreds 
of  thousands  towards  carrying  out  an  experiment  which  ought 
never  to  have  required  more  than  a  few  months*  trial  and  a 
short  length  of  working  line  for  its  final  settlement.  For  the 
principles  according  to  which  the  experiment  must  succeed  or 
fail,  had  been  determined  long  since :  and  it  is  a  fact  equally 
sad  and  strange,  that  among  the  very  numerous  patents  relating 
to  the  atmospheric  railway,  there  is  not  one  that  touches  upon' 
the  real  turning  point  of  the  question.  What  was  called  the 
<  lon^tudinal  valve'  or  opening,  through  which  was  established 
the  connexion  between  the  piston  travelling  within  the  ex- 
hausted tube  and  the  train  of  carriages,  formed  the  jnece  de  resist- 
ance for  the  inventors ;  and  very  many  and  clever  are  the  contri- 
vances we  find  specified  for  improving  or  dispensing  with  thi^ 
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valve.  And  yet  the  valve  itself  entered  but  as  a  subordinate 
function  into  the  equation  by  which  success  or  failure  was  to 
be  determined.  Granting  that  its  construction  was  theoretically 
perfect,  and  all  friction  and  leakage  annihilated,  the  main  prin« 
ciple,  which  depended  upon  the  laws  that  govern  the  motions 
of  elastic  fluids,  was  left  wholly  untouched.  The  history  of 
science,  nevertheless,  contained  records  which  should  have  pre* 
vented  this  mistake.  One  hundred  and  sixty  years  ago,  M. 
Papin,  one  of  the  earliest  inventors  of  steam  machinery,  in* 
vented  a  motive  apparatus  involving  this  identical  principle^ 
and  which,  when  trie^,  was  found  wanting. 

The  machine  alluded  to  was  described  by  the  inventor  as 
*an  engine  for  pumping  the  water  out  of  mines  by  the  power 
*  of  a  moderately  distant  river.'  His  plan  was  to  erect  upon  the 
stream  or  waterfall  a  series  of  force  pumi)s  by  which  air  was  to 
be  condensed  into  a  reservoir.  From  this  reservoir  a  close  tube, 
some  miles  in  length,  was  to  be  carried  over  hill  and  valley  from 
the  brink  of  the  river.  It  was  supposed  that  the  condensed 
air  would  travel  alon^  this  tube,  and  could  be  applied  at  the 
mine,  through  appropnate  mechanism,  to  keep  the  pumps  going. 
M.  Papin  is  said  to  have  tried  his  invention  upon  a  large  scale 
in  Westphalia;  and  it  is  certain  that  a  similar  engine  was 
erected  in  connexion  with  one  of  our  own  Welsh  mines ;  and 
in  both  cases  with  equally  ill  success.  The  machines  at  the 
useful  end  could  never  be  got  into  motion.  The  condensers 
on  their  side  worked  powerfully,  but  the  blast  of  air  at  the 
distant  extremity  would  hardly  blow  out  a  candle;  and  al* 
though  it  had  been  calculated  that  the  condensation  would  be 
transmitted  along  the  tube  in  less  than  a  minute,  it  was  found 
upon  trial  that  the  slight  impulses,  which  arrived .  at  last, 
had  been  three  hours  on  the  road.  As  a  last  attempt,  the 
motion  of  the  air  pumps  was  reversed,  and  the  effect  tried 
of  employing  an  exhausted  tube.  But  this  mode  proved  as 
inefficacious  as  the  other;  and  the  experiments  were  finally 
abandoned. 

The  mechanical  details,  both  of  the  atmospheric  and  the 
ordinary  ndlway,  are  sufficiently  understood  to  exonerate  us 
firora  the  necessity  of  explanation  previous  to  proceeding  to  inr 
dicate  the  elements  involved  in  a  comparison  of  their  advan** 
tages.  Looking  solely  at  the  chief  object  with  the  inventors, 
economy^  we  start  with  the  recognised  fact  that,  horse  power  for 
horse  power,  a  stationary  engine  can  be  built  and  worked  cheaper 
than  a  locomotive.  This  margin  of  gain — and  it  is  not  a  very 
wide  margin, — is  all  that  can  be  claimed  to  the  credit  of  the 
atmospheric  principle ;  and  against  this  must  be  set  as  an  ac« 
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bount  contra,  whatever  loss  or  disadvantage  may  be  inodental  to 
the  employment  of  the  exhausted  tube. 

The  economy  in  the  first  construction  has  to  be  debited  with 
the  cost  of  the  valved  tube.  This  is  generally  estimated  at 
10,000i  per  mile ;  and  is  enough  to  neutralise  the  advantage  on 
the  other  side^  even  with  the  addition  of  some  incidental  saving 
in  the  weight  of  rails^  space  for  engine  sheds,  &c 

In  the  cost  of  working,  it  is  evident  that  the  advantages  of 
the  atmospheric  system  will  be  much  restricted  through  the 
invariability  of  the  power.  The  area  of  the  travelling  piston 
and  the  power  of  the  stationary  engines  must  of  course  be 
suflScient  to  accomplish  the  heaviest  tasks  they  may  ever  be 
called  upon  to  perform;  and  when  the  loads  are  light,  the 
expense  can  be  but  little  diminished.  The  same  unaccommo- 
dating maximum  rules  also  with  regard  to  the  frequency  of 
the  journeys.  Five  trains  a  day  will  cost  nearly  as  much  as 
fif^,  and  the  gross  expense  will  thus  continue  irreducibly  at 
the  highest  point,  whatever  variation  there  may  be  in  the  per- 
formance. It  is  different  with  the  locomotive  system.  Wlien 
the  trains  do  not  run,  the  engines  laid  up  out  of  use  cost  little 
or  nothing. 

Again :  the  patrons  of  the  atmospheric  railway  had  calculated 
probably,  in  the  first  instance,  like  M.  Papin,  that  since  the 
Velocity  with  which  air  of  the  ordinary  density  rushes  into  a 
vacuum  is  1332  feet  per  second  or  15  miles  a  minute,  such 
must  be  the  ultimate  velocity  of  a  piston  within  the  exhausted 
tube.  Very  slight  consideration  of  the  real  nature  of  the  forces 
in  action  necessarily  suffices  to  show,  that  the  conditions  of  the 
column  of  fluid  are  completely  changed  as  soon  as  it  enters  the 
tube,  and  that  the  velocity  of  impulse  will  gradually  decrease 
as  the  colunm  lengthens,  until,  as  in  Papin's  experiment,  it 
becomes  almost  imperceptible.  To  obviate  this  disadvantage  the 
tube  must  be  shortened ;  and  in  the  lines  of  railway  laid  down 
on  this  plan,  a  maximum  length  of  a  mile  and  a  half  has  been 
fixed ;  thus  requiring  the  stationary  en^es  to  be  not  more  than 
three  miles  apart.  But  this  increases  the  original,  as  well  as 
the  current  cost ;  while,  by  a  singular  perversity,  the  operation 
of  the  same  pneumatic  principle  impedes  the  motion  and  di- 
minishes the  power  of  the  tractive  piston,  and  also  hampers 
the  efficiency  of  the  exhausting  pumps.  There  is,  therefore, 
at  both  ends  a  waste  of  power  sufficient  to  cover  all  the  margin 
of  economy  with  which  we  set  out. 

There  is  yet  another  disadvantage  attending  the  use  of  the 
longitudinal  tube.  The  faster  the  piston  yields  before  the 
TH)lumn  of  air — that  is,  the  faster  it  travels — the  less  is  the 
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active  pressure  It  sustains.  In  the  atmospheric  railway  the 
piston  moves  just  as  fast  as  the  train ;  and  consequently  to  obtain 
an  increased  velocity^  the  load  must  be  lightened  in  a  more  than 
corresponding  ratio.  But  in  the  locomotive  engines,  the  pistons, 
with  a  stroke  varying  perhaps  from  sixteen  to  twenty-four  inches, 
act  upon  driving  wheek  of  six  or  eight  feet  diameter,  and  will, 
therefore,  recede  before  the  impact' of  the  steam  with  only  one 
ninth  or  one  sixteenth  the  velocity  of  the  train.  A  far  larger 
proportion  of  the  force  exerted  by  the  elastic  fluid  is  thus  ren- 
dered available.  Now  that  the  experiment  lately  carrying  on  in 
Devonshire  seems  finally  abandoned,  the  great  *  atmospheric  rail- 
*  way  question,'  may  be  regarded  as  settled.*  We  only  instance 
it,  as  a  fair  example  of  the  fact  already  referred  to,  that  it  is 
their  relative  solution,  with  which  problems  involving  difficulties 
of  construction  are  chiefly  concerned.  For  of  the  mechanical 
possibility  of  the  machine  there  never  was  a  doubt.  With  a 
certain  area  of  exhausted  tube,  and  a  certain  power  working  air 
pumps  not  placed  too  far  ap«rt,  all  the  ordinary  necessities  of 
KKTomotion  could  be  fully  satisfied.  And  if  we  had  known  no 
other  means  of  conveying  trains  at  fifty  miles  an  hour,  this 
would  have  been  sufficient.  But  the  question  was  not  only  one 
of  mechanical  limit — it  put  in  issue  the  comparative  advantages 
of  rival  systems.  The  atmospheric  tube  must  work  better — that 
is,  more  cheaply  and  more  usefully — than  the  locomotive  engine, 
to  entitle  it  to  supersede  the  latter  in  the  public  service. 

On  computing  the  relative  limits  of  power  in  the  locomotive 
engine,  with  reference  to  the  three  objects  of  economy,  ve* 
locity,  and  safety,  we  discover  that  it  is  not  the  consideration 
of  cost,  nor  the  practical  difficulties  of  construction,  but  the  ne- 
^~ 

•  Our  calculations,  given  above,  appear  to  be  fully  borne  out  by 
the  facts  disclosed  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  South  Devon  Railway 
Ck)mpany.  It  then  transpired,  that  although  upon  the  evidence 
given  before  Lord  Howick's  committee  in  1845,  the  anticipated  cost 
of  the  atmospheric  tube  had  been  estimated  at  4  or  5000/.  per  mile, 
the  expense  really  incurred  was  ll,138il  The  working  charges 
also  were  reckoned  as  certain  to  be  far  below  those  of  the  locomotives^ 
By  the  test  of  some  months'  trial,  over  35  miles  of  road,  before  the 
system  was  discarded,  the  relative  cost  appeared  to  be — locomotives, 
2s.  6(Lf  atmospheric  Ss.  l^d.  per  mile.  The  chairman,  however, 
stated  that  by  means  of  various  improvements  and  items  of  economy, 
the  expenses  of  the  tube  might  be  reduced  to  3d.  per  mile  below 
those  of  the  locomotives.  But  even  upon  this  estimate  it  would 
require  a  trafiic  of  90  trains  per  diem^  or  nearly  one  every  quartet 
of  an  hour,  running  day  and  night,  to  pay  4  per  cent,  upon  the 
additional  outlay. 
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cessity  of  safety  alone,  which  has  assigned  to  our  working 
velocities  their  present  limits.  So  long  as  the  chances  of  col- 
lision remain  at  their  existing  average,  we  cannot  in  prudence 
increase  the  rapidity ;  for  even  if  we  could  construct  our  dead 
mechanism  of  strength  sufficient  to  endure  the  concussion,  the 
human  machine  will  not  bear  it  uninjured.  Already,  fatal 
results  have  supervened  from  accidents  of  that  description, 
occasioned  not  by  the  effect  of  external  injury,  but  simply  from 
some  internal  disorganisation  or  shock  to  the  system,  produced 
by  the  sudden  stoppage  of  rapid  motion.  But  supposing  that 
by  better  arrangements  and  more  careful  watching — even 
without  resorting  to  the  extreme  measure  of  hanging  a  director 
or  two  —  we  coidd  reduce  the  danger  of  collision  to  the  condition 
of  a  remote  contingency,  there  are  dangers  and  causes  of  disorder 
in  the  engine  itself,  and  arising  during  the  ordinary  course  of 
work,  which  must  be  taken  into  account  In  a  Report  presented 
during  1846  to  the  French  Minister  of  Public  Works  by  M.  de 
Boureuille,  the  chief  of  the  railway  department,  and  who  had 
been  commissioned  to  inquire  into  the  means  of  ensuring  safety 
in  railway  transit,  we  find  the  sources  of  danger  thus  indicated :  — " 
*  On  analysing  the  strain  upon  the  axles  it  was  found  to  con- 

*  sist ;  first,  —  of  a  vertical  strain  due  either  to  the  portion  of 

*  the  weight  of  the  engine  bearing  upon  that  point,  in  conse- 

*  quence  of  the  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity,  or  to  the  action 

*  of  the  springs  of  the  hinder  axles  in  the  six -wheeled  en^es» 

*  This  strain  being  thus  defined,  even  supposing  that  the  parts 

*  upon  which  it  acts  are  as  near  as  possible  to  the  point  cCappui 

*  formed  by  the  wheels,  it  tends  nevertheless  to  bend  the  axle  in 

*  a  vertical  direction.     Secondly,  —  a  tension  arising  from  the 

*  conoidal  form  of  the  peripheries  of  the  wheels,  and  inequalities 

*  in  the  inclination  of  the  rails :  from  which  it  happens  that  the 

*  peripherics  of  two  wheels  fixed  upon  one  axle  never  touch  the 

*  rails  at  the  same  point  at  the  same  time,  and  consequently  each 

*  of  the  wheels  will  slip  alternately  upon  the  rails.     If  the  twist 

*  resulting  therefrom  is  not  too  violent,  it  keeps  all  the  molecules 

*  in  a  constant  state  of  vibration.  Thirdly, —  shocks  arising  from 
'  inequalities  in  the  road  caused  by  the  undulations  of  the  rails  at 

*  their  points  of  junction,  on  the  passage  of  a  train.     These 

*  shocks  increase  in  violence  in  proportion  to  the  speed,  and  act 

*  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  axle.     Fourthly, 

*  —  a  strain  of  another  description,  arising  from  the  oscillations 

*  of  the  carriages,  acts  upon  the  axles  both  in  the  direction  of 

*  their  length  and  at  right  angles  thereto ;  increasing  zi  force  in 

*  proportion  to  the  diameter  of  the  wheels. ' 

Some  of  the  dislocating  forces  here  described  increase  as  stated. 
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in  direct  proportion  to  the  increase  of  velocity;  others  in  a  much 
higher  ratio.  The  great  cause  of  disturbance  may  be  traced  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  expansive  power  of  the  steam  is  transmitted^ 
through  the  axle,  to  the  driving  wheels,  by  means  of  a  pair  of 
piston-rods  working  upon  cranks  in  the  axle,  and  placed  upon 
opposite  sides  of  the  line  passing  through  the  centre  of  gravity. 
Of  necessity  the  two  cranks  cannot  lie  in  the  same  plane,  but 
must  form  a  right  angle  with  one  another.  Their  forces,  there- 
fore, i^an  never  be  in  counterpoise.  While  the  right-hand 
piston  is  at  its  dead  point,  the  left«hand  will  be  at  a  maximum ; 
and  while  the  axle  is  pushed  forward  on  one  side,  it  is  pulled 
back  on  the  other;  and  these  interchanges  of  impulse,  when  at 
high  speed,  recur  several  times  in  every  second.  Enormous 
tendency  to  oscillation  is  thus  produced,  and  the  irr^ularity  of 
motion,  when  once  evolved,  tends  by  the  natural  relation  of  the 
several  parts  and  actions,  to  cause  or  to  increase  every  other 
variety  of  eccentric  force.  The  improvement,  if  such  be  possible, 
which  should  throw  the  axle  of  the  driving  wheels  into  revolution 
by  some  continuous  and  symmetrical  impulse,  will  remove  by  far 
the  largest  part  of  the  sources  of  danger  and  open  wider  limits 
to  the  possibility  of  greater  speed. 

In  tne  process  of  weaving  by  the  Power-loom  we  find  an 
analc^us  example  of  velocitv  limited  by  the  broken  or  alter* 
sating  motion  of  the  acting  forces.  The  rapidity  with  which 
the  shuttle  can  be  thrown  From  side  to  side  between  the  threads 
of  the  warp,  is  limited  by  the  strength  of  the  woof-thread  it 
carries  across.  When  the  stnun  is  so  great  as  to  cause  more 
than  a  certain  average  number  of  breakings,  the  net  product 
of  the  machine  will  be  increased  by  working  at  a  lower  velocity. 
By  a  |:'ecent  improvement,  the  shuttle  is  made  at  every  vibra- 
tion or  ^  shot,'  to  commence  its  motion  slowly  and  increase  in 
%'elocity  as  it  proceeds ;  thus  diminishing  the  strain  upon  the 
thread,  and  economising  time,  even  in  the  four  or  six  feet  that 
constitute  the  average  extent  of  each  ^  shot'  And  by  this 
means  the  looms  are  sometimes  worked  at  a  rate  of  180  threads 
per  minute,  or  3  in  every  second.  This  will  constitute  the 
absolute  limit  of  speed,  imder  the  existing  form  of  construction* 
To  extend  it  we  must  introduce  a  new  principle,  and  discover 
some  method  of  weaving  the  tissue  in  a  cylindrical  web ;  when 
the  oscillation  of  the  shuttle  might  be  transformed  into  a 
continuous  revolution,  and  the  strain  upon  the  woof,  arising 
from  the  perpetual  stoppage  and  change  of  motion,  be  an- 
nihilated. 

The  history  of  the  first  invention  of  the  power-loom  contains 
a  curious  proof,  how  much  more  diflScult  is  the  discovery  of  any 
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absolutely  new  principle,  by  which  the  old  forms  and  jH'ocessed 
of  manipulation  are  entirely  superseded,  than  the  mere  contri-* 
Tance  of  means  to  imitate  by  machinery  what  has  been  already 
done  by  hand*  The  latter  requires  only  a  very  common  endow^ 
ment  of  the  inventive  faculty;  the  former  demands  the  presence 
of  creative  genius.  More  than  a  hundred  years  before  the  in^ 
vention  of  the  steam  loom,  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for 
August  1678,  there  was  given  some  account  of  *  a  new  engine  to 
*  make  woollen  cloths  without  the  help  of  an  artificer^' — being  a 
communication  from  a  M.  de  Gennes, '  an  oflScer  belonging  to  the 
^  sea.'  Much  ingenuity  is  exhibited  in  the  mechanical  construc- 
tion of  this  '  engmcy'  considering  the  time  when  it  was  produced: 
but  in  those  days  the  only  method  of  passing  the  woof-thread 
through  the  warp,  was  by  the  fineers  of  the  weaver,  assisted  oc- 
casionally by  a  notched  stick.  And  accordingly  M.  de  Gennes, 
or  whoever  was  the  inventor  of  the  machine,  could  hit  upon  no 
better  plan  than  a  complicated  imitation  of  the  human  hand  and 
arm,  by  which  his  shuttle  is  carried  from  side  to  side.  Long 
afterwards,  a  common  weaver  invented  the  *  fly '  shuttle,  whi(£ 
is  shot  to  and  iro  by  springs ;  and  modem  inventors,  having  the 
benefit  of  this  capital  discovery,  started  from  a  high  vantage 
ground,  and  have  succeeded  in  bringing  the  power-loom  to  its 
present  state  of  excellence. 

But  the  difficulty  with  which  a  novel  idea  is  caught  or 
worked,  is  not  the  only  one  that  stands  in  the  way  of 'the 
inventor.  Improve  our  mechanism  as  we  may,  the  human 
operator  will  always  form  an  important  element  in  our 
combinations;  and  will  often  prove  by  far  the  most  intract- 
able of  our  materials.  Once  let  the  workman  be  inured  to  the 
routine  performance  of  duties  on  one  machine,  and  it  becomes 
a  work  of  much  time  and  cost  to  transfer  him  to  another. 
The  dearly  acquired  skill  which  constituted  his  chief  capital  is 
rendered  useless ;  and  the  apprenticeship  to  his  new  tasks  must 
be  completed  at  much  labour  to  himself  and  expense  to  his 
employers.  We  are  assured  by  high  authority  that  little  short 
of  a  whole  generation  must  expire,  before  the  change  can 
be  thoroughly  established.  When  some  of  the  more  remarkable 
inventions,  like  that  of  Arkwright's  Spinning  Jenny,  were  first 
introduced,  it  was  found  necessary  to  discard  the  whole  of 
the  trained  operatives,  and  to  intrust  the  attendance  upon  the 
new  machines  either  to  young  children,  or  to  recruits  drawn 
from  rustic  neighbourhoods,  who  had  never  touched  a  spindle. 
It  was  no  wonder  that  the  *  skilled  labourer '  of  the  old  system 
denounced  and  resbted  the  new ;  just  as  the  old  English  archer 
resisted  the  introduction  of  the  musket,  after  having  acquired 
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l^  inoessont  practice  from  earHeet  diildh'ood  his  unerring  gkill 
as  a  marksman,  and  so  great  muscular  power  that  he  could  be 
recognised  a  mile  off,  merely  firom  the  size  of  his  arms.  The 
Spinning  Jenny,  indeed,  presented  such  an  enormous  increase 
in  speed  and  economy,  that  the  old  workers  gave  in  without  a 
struggle.  But  the  weaving  m^tchines  did  not  at  first  appear  so 
hopelessly  superior.  The  hand-loom  weavers  found  themselves 
mble  to  '  live  in  the  race '  with  the  steam  engine,  although  at 
a  terrible  sacrifice.  The  competition  has  be^  persevered  in, 
with  melancholy  pertinacitv,  to  the  present  day;  —  until  So- 
ciety has  the  burden  and  the  scandal  of  a  numerous  class  of 
individuals,  industrious  but  ill-judging,  who  have,  even  in  good 
times,  to  battle  for  a  bare  subsistence  against  fearful  odds ;  and 
who,  in  the  frequently  recurring  periods  of  depression,  present 
the  most  afflicting  spectacles. 

The  machine  maker,  in  his  turn,  will  endeavour  to  frustrate 
the  innovations  that  tend  to  render  his  capital  and  experience, 
like  the  skill  of  the  operative,  in  great  measure  valueless.  If 
some  new  power  should  be  discovered  and  trained  to  do  for  us 
more  efficiently  what  steam  does  now,  its  adoption  would  be 
impeded  by  all  the  improvements  in  the  steam  engine,  which  four 
generations  of  engineers  have  combined  to  perfect.  The  most 
proper  proportions  of  size  and  strength ;  the  simplest  arrange- 
m^it  of  parts ;  the  best  form  and  construction  of  every  valve 
and  joint — even  the  machines  that  make  the  machines — have 
been  long  since  ascertained  and  provided.  The  new  power 
must  be  gifted  with  advantages  very  great  and  undeniable,  if  it 
can  supersede,  in  all  the  rudeness  of  its  primitive  condition,  the 
elaborate  perfection  of  the  established  engines. 

The  common  toatch  is  in  many  of  its  parts  a  very  ill-con- 
structed machine.  The  train  of  wheelwork  which  transmits  the 
motion  of  the  mainspring,  for  example,  is  contrived  on  prin- 
ciples so  faulty,  that  they  would  be  scouted  by  every  practised 
mechanician.  Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  any  attempt  to 
introduce  a  better  machine  would  utterly  fail,  as  a  commercial 
enterprise.  Long  used  methods  and  ingenious  engines  have 
been  specially  provided  to  fashion  and  cut  every  one  of  the 
minuter  parts  which  go  to  compose  the  existing  instrument, 
lirlr.  Dent,  in  a  lecture  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution,  stated 
that  every  watch  consisted  of  at  least  202  pieces,  employing 
probably  215  persons,  distributed  among  40  trades — to  say 
nothing  of  the  tool-makers  for  all  of  these.  If  we  were  now 
materially  to  alter  the  construction  of  the  watch,  all  those  trades 
would  have  to  be  releamt,  new  tools  and  wheel-cutting  engines 
to  be  devised;  and  the  majority  of  the  workmen  to  begin  life 
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again.  During  this  interval  the  price  of  the  new  Instrument 
would  be  enormously  enhanced.  We  should  agidn  hear  men 
speak,  like  Malvolio,  of '  winding  up  their  watches '  as  a  token 
of  magnificent  wealth.  Thus  in  our  complicated  state  of  society, 
even  machines  in  process  of  time  come  to  surround  themselves 
with  a  circle  of  'vested  interests,'  which  embarrass  all  our 
attempts  at  improvement. 

Looking  back  on  what  we  have  written  as  to  the  limits  of 
improvement,  we  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  impossible  to 
lay  down  any  general  law  upon  the  subject.  Every  invention 
must  be  judged  by  its  own  merits,  and  according  to  the  special 
object  in  view.  Nine  times  out  of  ten,  probably,  the  object  will 
be  nothing  more  than  economy,  in  a  reduction  of  cost.  In 
the  tenth  case,  it  may  be  for  increased  safety,  simplicity,  velo- 
city, or  power.  But  each  case  requires  to  be  calculated  for 
itself;  and  some  of  the  elements  for  such  calculations  we  have 
now  endeavoured  to  give.  These  elements  are  sometimes  simple 
enough:  yet  it  is  astonishing  how  often  they  are  overlooked* 
To  give  a  familiar  illustration.  The  art  ^i  flying  has  more 
or  less  occupied  the  inventive  power  of  man,  since  the  days 
of  Daedalus.  Here  we  may  allow  that  cost  and  even  danger 
may  be  left  out  of  consideration,  and  that  the  question  is  one  of 
simple  practicability.  The  balloon  offers  the  nearest  approxima- 
tion  to  a  successful  solution  ;  since,  though  we  could  not  pro- 
perly fly,  we  might  float  suspended  to  those  buoyant  spheres : 
and  efforts  to  steer  balloons  have  accordingly  been  innumer* 
able.  Now  a  very  simple  calculation  will  show  that  a  wind  of 
fifteen  miles  an  hour  would  exert,  upon  any  sphere  of  useful  size, 
a  pi-essure  greater  than  the  weight  it  could  sustain  in  the  air. 
The  power  consequently  which  would  be  required  to  retain  the 
machine  stationary  against  such  a  wind— or,  what  is  the  same 
thing,  propel  it  at  a  like  rate  through  a  still  atmosphere — must 
be  greater  than  that  which  would  keep  it  up  in  the  air  without 
a  b^oon  at  alL  A  good  three-fourths  of  prospective  aeronauts, 
therefore,  surrounded  their  task  with  unnecessary  diflSculty. 
And  the  remainder,  who  devised  so  many  varieties  of  imitative 
plumage  and  pinions,  might  have  saved  their  labour  if  they 
had  but  reflected  that,  before  they  could  use  their  ingenious 
apparatus,  they  must  possess  some  motive  power  which  could 
support  its  own  weight  and  something  more,  for  a  reasonable 
time.  They  were  constructing  new  wings,  while  the  thing 
wanted  was  a  new  steam  engine. 

In  many  branches  of  manufacture  mechanical  improvement 
has  been  so  rapid,  that  Mr.  Babbage  estimated  the  average  du- 
ration of  the  machinery  at  only  three  years ;  by  the  expiration  of 
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which  time  it  was  superseded  by  new  apparatus.  This  ratio  was 
of  course  temporary  and  accidental.  Many  of  tlie  large  manu« 
facturers  in  Lancashire  and  the  West  Riding  find  it  worth  their 
while  to  employ  skilful  mechanics  at  high  s^aries^  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  suggest  improvements  in  the  machinery.  The 
result  is  that  their  factories  contain  specimens  of  contrivance 
surpassing  any  other  in  the  world.  Some  of  the  mechanism  used 
in  cotton  printing,  or  in  the  *  differential  box '  for  supplying 
cotton  to  the  spinning  frames^  is  beyond  comparison  superior,  in 
delicacy  and  ingenuity,  to  the  most  complex  movements  of  a 
chronometer.  And  the  human  operative,  in  imitation  and  by 
the  aid  of  the  machine,  acquires  a  perfection  little  less  marvel- 
lous. The  rapidity  of  his  motion,  the  acuteness  of  his  percep- 
tion, render  him  a  fitting  companion  for  the  intricate  mechanism 
he  employs.  In  astronomical  observations,  the  senses  of  the  ope- 
ntor  are  rendered  so  acute  by  habit,  that  he  can  estimate  differ- 
ences of  time  to  the  tenth  of  a  second ;  and  adjust  his  measuring 
instrument  to  graduations  of  which  6000  occupy  only  an  inch. 
It  is  tlie  same  throughout  the  commonest  processes  of  manufac- 
ture. A  child  who  fastens  on  the  heads  of  pins  will  repeat  an 
operation  requiring  several  distinct  motions  of  the  muscles  one 
hundred  times  a  minute  for  several  successive  hours.  In  a  recent 
Manchester  paper,  it  was  stated  that  a  peculiar  sort  of  twist 
or  *  gimp,'  which  cost  three  shillings  making  when  first  intro- 
duced, was  now  manufactured  for  one  penny;  and  this  not,  as 
usually,  by  the  invention  of  a  new  machine,  but  solely  through 
the  increased  dexterity  of  the  workman. 

To  the  inventive  genius  of  her  sons  England  owes  the  founda- 
tion of  her  commercial  greatness.  We  will  not  go  the  length 
of  asserting  that  she  retains  her  proud  pre-eminence  solely  upon 
the  condition  of  keeping  twenty  years  ahead  of  other  nations  in 
the  practice  of  the  mechanical  arts ;  but  there  is  no  question 
that  a  fearful  proportion  of  our  fellow  subjects  hold  their  pros- 
perity upon  no  other  tenure.  And  quite  independently  of 
what  may  be  done  by  our  rivals  in  the  markets  of  the  world, 
it  is  of  vast  importance  to  our  increasing  population  that  the 
conquest  over  nature  should  proceed  unchecked*  Towards 
this  object  we  have  thought  we  might  contribute  some  slight 
assistance  by  indicating  some  of  the  principles  upon  which  the 
warfare  must  be  conducted,  and  the  mental  training  of  thoso 
engaged  in  carrying  it  on.  That  there  should  be  so  little  pro- 
vision for  this  training  among  our  ordinary  establishments  for 
education,  shows  a  neglect,  at  which,  if  any  anomaly  of  the  sort 
could  surprise  us,  we  might  well  be  surprised.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  College  at  Putney^  confined  to  a  few  aspirants  to 
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the  honorary  degree  of  C.E. — for  practically  the  profession  is 
not  limited  to  such — the  scientific  education  of  the  young 
mechanist  must  be  self-acquired,  or,  at  best,  irregularly  ob- 
tained in  the  classes  voluntarily  formed  among  the  members  of 
literary  institutions.  Yet  every  day  the  necessity  for  practical 
and  technical  instruction  is  becoming  more  manifest.  We  see 
it  marked  as  strongly  in  the  success  of  the  few  who  succeed,  as 
in  the  failure  of  the  many  efforts  of  ignorant  and  mistaken 
ingenuity. 

Kind  intuition  has  now  little  hope  of  success  in  the  work  of 
invention.  Mere  diance  has  still  less :  it  never,  indeed,  had  so 
much  as  popular  reputation  gave  it  credit  for.  Chance  might 
have  set  in  motion  the  chandelier  suspended  in  the  Pisa  ca- 
thedral ;  but  if  chance  also  suggested  to  Gralileo  the  laws  of 
the  pendulum,  it  must  have  belonged  to  that  multitudinous 
order  of  casualties,  by  which  ide^  are  ordinarily  propagated  in 
fit  and  fertile  minds.  Two  generations  ago  Mr.  Watt  observed, 
that  he  had  known  many  workmen  who  had  suggested  some 
improved  adaptation  of  mechanism,  but  never  one  who  invented 
an  instrument  involving  a  principle,  like  that  of  his  centrifugal 
*  governor.'  Machines  that  do  not  involve  a  principle  are  now 
grown  so  rare,  that  the  range  of  invention  is  almost  annihilated 
lor  the  mere  workman.  On  the  other  hand,  we  observe  how 
singularly,  when  the  principle  is  once  fairly  studied,  mechanical 
inventions  are  simultaneously  ma^de  in  many  places  at  once. 
The  honours  of  the  electrotype  processes,  of  the  Daguerreotype, 
the  electric  telegraph,  the  screw-propeller,  and  a  host  besides, 
are  disputed  by  a  hundred  rival  claimants.  Chance,  we  thus 
perceive,  did  not  produce  those  discoveries ;  and  from  the 
same  facts  we  obtain  a  gratifying  assurance  that  it  could  not 
have  prevented  their  production.  Well  directed  education  will 
make  the  creations  of  the  human  mind  more  abundant,  as  print- 
ing has  already  secured  their  indestructibility. 

Of  the  legal  aids  or  hindrances  to  invention,  it  is  not  now  our 
purpose  to  speak,  although  the  anomalies  of  the  laws  in  relation 
to  the  subject  are  con&ssedly  flagrant.  One  suggestion  for 
improvement  we  have  already  referred  to.  It  is  that  every 
petitioner  for  a  patent  should  deposit  in  a  gallery  or  museum, 
accessible  to  the  public,  a  working  model,  drawing,  or  specimen 
of  his  invention  whether  in  mechanism,  art,  or  manufacture. 
Museums  of  this  description  would  prove  of  infinite  assistance 
towards  that  scientific  education  in  which  we  are  now  so  la- 
mentably deficient.  The  public  would  then  obtain  some  coun- 
tervailing advantage  from  a  system,  of  whidi  it  is  hard  to  say 
whether  it  is  more  injurious  by  the  monopoly  that  it  confers  or 
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the  privileges  it  denies ;  by  the  difficulties  it  imposes  on  an  in- 
ventor who  seeks  to  profit  by  his  discovery,  or  by  the  hindrances 
which  it  puts  in  the  way  of  his  successors,  who  have  devised 
improvements  on  the  first  invention. 


Art.  III. — Charles  Vernon:  a  Transatlantic  Tale.    By  Lieut.- 
Colonel  Senior.     2  vols.  London:  1848. 

T^ICTIONB  may  be  divided  and  agiun  cross-divided  into  many 
different  genera,  according  to  the  principles  on  which  the 
different  class^cations  are  founded. 

They  may  be  divided,  for  instance,  as  to  their  form,  into 
narrative  and  dramatic ;  as  to  the  emotions  which  they  propose 
to  excite,  into  serious,  comic,  and  satirical ;  as  to  the  instrument 
which  they  employ,  into  verse  and  prose;  as  to  the  subjects 
which  they  paint,  into  elevated  and  familiar ;  as  to  their  matter, 
into  allegorical,  historical,  and  purely  invented ;  as  to  their  pre- 
mises, or  the  state  of  things  which  they  presuppose,  into  super- 
natural and  real ;  and,  lastly,  as  to  their  peculiar  merits,  into 
those  whose  principal  aim  is  excellence  in  plot,  in  characters,  or 
in  scenery. 

To  the  last  of  these  classifications  we  propose  to  devote  a  few 
pages  before  we  consider  the  work  with  which  this  article  is 
beaded. 

We  must  be^  by  explaining  that  we  use  the  word  Scenery 
in  rather  an  extended  sense,  to  express  all  the  peculiarities, 
material  and  moral,  which  give  a  general  character  to  the  events. 
It  indudes,  therefore,  not  only  l£e  attributes  which  distinguish 
the  place  and  the  time  of  their  occurrence,  but  also  those  which 
mark  the  class  or  sort  of  persons  who  participate  in  them. 
Ariel,  Caliban,  and  even  Miranda,  are  parts  of  the  scenery  of 
the  '  Tempest'  So  is  the  lime-grove  which  weatherfends 
Prospero's  cell.  So  are  the  nimble  marmosets,  the  clustering 
filberts,  and  the  young  sea-mews  from  the  rocks.  So  are  the 
sounds  and  sweet  idrs  that  fill  the  island,  and  give  delight,  and 
hurt  not.  And  such  especially  was  the  chorus  of  the  Greek 
drama,  which  was  local  opinion  personified.  At  first  it  may 
appear  that  moral  peculiarities  form  a  part,  not  of  the  scenery, 
but  of  the  cHaracters  of  a  fiction.  And  this  is  true,  when 
those  peculiarities  give  individuJEdity  to  the  persons  to  whom 
they  are  ascribed.  For  this  purpose,  however,  they  must  be  not 
only  marked,  but  numerous  and  oistinct.  In  real  life,  every  man 
belongs  to  many  dasses,  according  to  the  portion  of  his  character 
which,  for  the  time  being,  is  under  view.    As  civilisation  in- 
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creases,  as  the  intellectual  powers  become  more  extensive,  the 
moral  perceptions  more  sensitive,  and  the  external  relations 
more  complicated,  these  classes  increase  in  number :  but  even  in 
savage  life,  or  in  the  less  educated  portion  of  civilised  nations, 
they  are  so  numerous  that  no  two  men  can  be  found  possessing 
precisely  the  same  combination  of  precisely  similar  qualities. 
When  a  man,  however,  is  ascribed  to  merely  one  of  these  classes 
—  when  he  is  only  the  fortis  Gyas,  or  the  good  Horatio,  no 
definite  idea  is  presented  to  us.  And,  even  when  several  qua- 
lities are  attributed  to  him,  still,  if  those  qualities  all  belong  to 
one  class  or  genus,  the  picture,  though  it  may  be  more  brilliant, 
continues  indistinct. 

Such  characters  we  venture  to  call  Scenic,  as  opposed  to  those 
which,  possessing  complicated  and  different,  though  not  incon- 
sistent, qualities,  and  belonging  (as  real  men  and  women  do)  to 
many  different  classes,  we  term  Individual. 

Thus  the  suitors  in  the  Odyssey,  however  vividly  coloured, 
are  not  individualised.  They  are  the  idle  aristocracy  of  a  bar- 
barous age,  and  have  only  the  peculiarities  of  their  time  and  their 
caste  —  sensuality,  insolence,  rapacity,  unconsciousness  of  re- 
sponsibility, and  absence  of  self-control.  Eurymachus,  Anti- 
nous,  and  Agelaus,  are  distinguished  from  one  another  only  by 
name.  On  the  other  hand,  the  heroes  of  the  Hiad  are  individuals. 
.  They  have  all,  indeed,  some  common  attributes — bravery,  pride^ 
and  indifference  to  human  suffering.  But  each  of  the  principal 
actors  has  also  other  qualities,  which,  modifying  one  another, 
form  combinations,  like  those  of  actual  life,  and  distinguish  him 
from  all  his  associates. 

We  may  illustrate  this  by  comparing  the  two  most  elaborately 
drawn  characters,  Achilles  and  Hector.  They  are  each  men  of 
extraordinary  courage,  strength,  and  skill;  each  is  the  great 
warrior  of  his  party,  and  each  is  aware  that  he  will  not  witness 
the  triumph  of  his  cause.  AchiUes  knows  that  he  is  to  die 
before  the  walls  of  Troy.     Hector 

*  foresees  a  day 
When  Hium,  Ilium's  people,  and  himself, 
Her  warlike  king,  shall  perish.'  * 

With  80  many  points  of  .resemblance,  in  the  hands  of  any 
ordinary  poet,  they  would  have  been  duplicates.  As  painted  by 
Homer,  they  are  not  only  dissimilar,  but  opposed  in  almost  every 
detail. 

Both,  as  we  have  said,  are  brave.  The  courage  of  Achilles  is 
founded  on  insensibility  to  danger.     Except  in  the  struggle 

♦  Cowper,  Iliad,  vi* 
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with  the   Scamander,.  where,  for  the  first  time,  he.  finds  hia 
weapons  useless,  he  seems  unsusceptible  of  the  emotion  of  fear. 

The  courage  of  Hector  is  not  constitutional  —  he  is  more 
sensitiye  Mrith  respect  to  danger  than  many  of  those  around  him  ' 
— than  Ajax,  for  instance,  or  than  Diomed.  In  order  to  induce 
him  to  offer  a  general  challenge  to  the  Greeks,  Polydamas 
thinks  it  necessary  to  tell  him  that  it  has  been  ascertained  that 
he  is  not  to  fall.  And  while  the  contest  is  still  undecided.  Hec- 
tor is  the  first  to  propose  that  it  shall  cease^  He  retreats  more 
than  once  before  a  single  enemy ;  though  he  awaits  the  approach 
of  Achilles  while  still  distant,  his  nerves  fail  when  the  enemy  is 
at  hand^  and  he  flies  after  flight  has  become  too  late.  And  yet 
he  is  eminently  brave ;  but  his  courage  is  founded  on  a  sense  of 
duty.  It  depends  on  self-control,  and  bears  him  up  against  all 
the  dangers  to  which  he  is  accustomed,  though  it  gives  way 
when  Achilles  advances. 

^eiwv  UtiXtaha  tieXiriv  Kara  ^€^i6v  Mfiov, 
^ttviiV  iLfjufii  It  ;^aXi;oc  cXa/i:rero  ecK'cXoc  avyp 
*U  rvpoc  aiOofiivoiOf  5  ieXlov  avtovroc* 

It  is  in  obedience  to  this  prevailing  feeling  of  duty  that  Hector 
supports  his  country,  though  he  knows  that  its  fall  is  inevitable. 
His  only  wishes  are,  to  retard  that  fall  while  he  can,  and  to  die 
when  he  can  resist  it  no  longer.  With  an  inconsistency  not  un- 
common among  men  of  strong  affections,  he  sacrifices  his  life, 
and,  with  his  life,  the  cause  of  which  that  life  was  the  support, 
rather  than  see  tlie  misery  which  the  loss  of  a  battle  has  occa- 
sioned. In  vain,  as  he  stands  alone  before  the  Scsean  gate,  do 
his  parents  implore  him  to  take  refuge  within  the  town.  The 
wailings  of  the  Trojan  wives,  whose  husbands  have  already 
fallen  under  his  leadership,  resound  in  his  imagination,  and  the 
arguments  of  Priam,  and  the  entreaties  of  Hecuba,  are  equally 
firmtless:  — 

ov  2*  "EiCTopi  Svfwy  twetdi. 
Achilles  has  no  feeling  of  duty  or  even  of  patriotism.     The 
instant  that  he  is  insulted  bv  Agamemnon  he  deserts  the  cause 
of  the  Greeks,  rejoices  in  their  defeat,  rejects  all  proposals  of 
reconciliation,  and  exults  in  the  hope  of  their  destruction.   Even 

*  *  Thus  pondering  he  stood ;  meantime  approached 
Achilles,  terrible  as  fiery  Mars 
Crest-tossing  god,  and  brandished  as  he  came 
On  his  right  shoulder  high^the  Pelian  spear. 
Like  lightning,  or  like  fiame,  or  like  the  sun 
Ascending  beamed  his  armour,'     Cowper^ 
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vrhen  a  wdI-*grounded  apprehension  that  Hector's  fires  maj 
extend  to  his  own  ships  l^s  him  to  send  out  the  Myrmidons  to 
beat  him  off,  it  is  from  no  compassion  for  his  companions  in 
arms.  He  wishes  to  triumph  over  Troy,  but  he  wishes  that 
triumph  to  be  solely  his  own.  Patrodus,  indeed,  whom  he  con- 
siders a  part  of  himself,  he  would  retain  as  an  associate ;  but,  if 
it  rested  with  him,  not  another  Greek  should  survive  to  share  or 
even  to  witness  it. 

*  For  oh,  by  all  the  powers  of  heaven,  I  would 
That  not  one  Trojan  might  escape  of  all. 
Nor  yet  a  Grecian ;  but  that  we,  from  death 
Ourselves  escaping,  might  survive  to  spread 

Troy's  sacred  bulwarks  on  the  ground,  alone.'     Cowper, 

His  intense  self-esteem,  to  use  a  phrenological  term,  shows 
itself  not  only  in  the  outline  but  in  the  details  of  his  character. 
Even  Patroclus  is  rather  a  favourite  than  a  friend.  He  stands 
in  awe  of  his  great  patron ;  and,  when  sent  as  a  messenger  to 
Nestor,  must  hurry  immediately  back,  for  his  chief  is 

Aecvoct&v^f),  raxo.  Ktv  koX  avairtoy  aintJ^iro,* 
To  Briseis  herself,  though  the  cause  of  the  quarrel,  he  is  almost 
indifferent.     He  gives  her  up  without  a  struggle.     K  any  other 
part  of  his  property  is  taken,  it  is  at  the  peril  of  the  taker;  but 
he  will  not  fight  about  a  girl :  — 

Ovrc  ^01  ovTt  rf  AXXip'  f 
And  he  immediately  supplies  her  place  by  Diomede.  Nothing 
is  more  finely  imagined  in  his  character  than  the  imion  of  a 
horror  of  death  with  indifference  to  immediate  danger.  The 
ordinary  combination  is  just  the  reverse ;  most  men  see  with 
terror  the  sudden  approach  of  death,  but  look  forward  to  it  at 
some  undetermined  period  without  alarm.  They  hope  still  to 
live  in  their  works,  in  their  posterity,  and  perhaps  in  their  fame. 
To  Achilles,  whose  whole  feelings  are  personal,  death  is  pure 
unalleviated  evil.  He  Is  willing,  indeed,  to  encounter  it  for  the 
sake  of  glory,  because  glory  is  essential  to  his  happiness,  and  is 
to  be  obtained  on  no  other  terms.  The  ggds  have  announced  to 
him  that  if  his  life  is  long  it  will  be  obscure.     But  the  glory 

♦  '  Thou  knowest  Achilles  fiery,  and  prepense 

Blame  to  impute  even  when  blame  is  none.'     Cotrper. 
f  *  I  wiU  not  strive  with  thee  in  such  a  cause, 
Nor  yet  with  any  man.    I  scorn  to  fight* 
For  her  whom  having  given  ye  take  away. 
But  I  have  other  precious  things  on  boai^^ 
Of  these  take  none  away.'     Cawper. 
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which  he  deaxes  is  present,  not  posthmnouB.  He  has  no  wish 
beyond  the  eraye.  He  faces  death  with  courage,  because  he  is 
eonstitutionaSy  intrepid :  but  he  dislikes  it  as  much  as  the  veriest 
coward.     Nothing,  he  says,  is  '^rtn^f  avrd^iov.^ 

It  is  remariutble  that  the  author  of  the  Odyssey  ascribes  to 
the  shade  of  Achilles  the  feeling  which  the  author  of  the  Iliad 
gave  to  the  living  man.  The  shade  repels  almost  contemptuously 
the  compliments  which  Ulysses  addresses  to  it  on  its  posthumous 
fiune: — ^, 

*  Renowned  Ulysses,  think  not  death  a  theme 
Of  coBBolation.     I  had  rather  live 
The  servile  hind  for  hire,  and  eat  the  bread 
Of  some  man,  scantily  himself  sustained.'  f 

It  is  a  consequence  of  his  utter  selfishness  that  Achilles  has  no 
candour.  He  sees  in  Hector,  not  the  defender  of  Troy,  but  the 
killer  of  Patroclus,  the  instrument  through  whom  he  has  suffered 
the  greatest  —  perhap  the  only  calamity  of  his  life;  and  his 
hatred  is  unappeased  even  by  death.  For  twelve  successive 
days  he  ties  the  body  to  his  chariot,  and  drags  it  through  the 
dust  And  when,  at  length,  Jupiter  sends  word  to  him  that  his 
co«iduct  displeases  the  gods,  that  Priam  is  coming  to  redeem  his 
son,  and  must  not  be  refused,  Achilles,  though  he  receives  his 
suppliant  kindly,  cannot  command  his  temper  through  the  inter* 
view,  but  bursts  out  inroSpa  IB(dp — 

'  Move  me  no  more,  or  I  may  set  at  nought 
Thee  and  thy  prayer,  and  the  command  of  Jove.'{ 

What  a  contrast  is  this  to  the  self-devotion  of  Hector,  who 
lives  only  for  his  wife,  his  son,  his  parents,  and  his  country; 
whose  overflowing  kindness  can  find  excuses  even  for  the 
cowardly  frivolity  of  Paris;  and  who  alone  among  her  brothers7 
in-law  forgets  the  guilt  and  mischief  of  Helen  in  her  mis- 
fortunes ! 

Individual  characters  resemble  the  figures  of  Poussin,  which 
delight,  bv  the  relief  and  the  accuracy  of  the  drawing,  and  the 
force,  or  dignity,  or  beauty  of  the  expression.  Scenic  characters 
are  like  the  cattle  and  fi^iues  of  Claude  —  of  little  merit  taken 
seraratelv,  but  collectively  important  parts  of  the  landscape. 

very  few  are  the  fictions  which  unite  the  merits  of  plot,  cha- 
racter, and  scenery.     The  Iliad,  as  we  have  already  remarked. 


*  *  In  my  opinion,  life  surpasses  far 
In  worth  all  treasures.'  Cotcper, 
t  Cowper,  Odyssey.  %  Cowper,  Hiad,  xxiv. 
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18  pre-eminent  in  character.  There  i8  scarcely  a  speech  in  that 
most  dramatic  of  epics  .which  could  be  transferred  from  one 
speaker  to  another.  It  is  also  magnificent  in  its  scenery.  The 
agents  are  those  whom  the  hearers  of  Homer  believed  to  be  real 
gods ;  and  men  descended  from  those  gods,  and  almost  equalling 
them  in  force  of  body  and  of  mind,  in  pride,  in  passion,  and  in 
self-reliance.  Such  beings,  so  grand  in  their  general  character, 
and  so  elaborately  individualised,  form  a  dramatis  persofUB  which 
has  never  been  equalled.  The  period  is  one  so  distant,  that 
chronology  haa  at  length  given  up  the  attempt  to  fin  it.  All 
that  we  know  is,  that  it  is  separated  by  an  enormous  gulf  from 
the  times  of  which  we  have  authentic  records ;  and  that  the  forms 
of  government,  the  seats  of  empire,  and  the  habits  of  acting  and 
thinking,  have  little  resemblance  to  any  thing  which  we  find  in 
the  historical  period  of  Greece.  All  that  surrounds  the  great 
actors  is  as  remote  from  ordinary  life  as  they  are  themselves. 

But  the  drama  itself  is  deficient.  Nothing  can  be  more  meagre 
than  the  plot.  Achilles  is  insulted;  he  refuses  to  fight;  the 
Greeks  are  beaten;  Patroclus,  while  protecting  the  ships  of 
Achilles  from  the  common  danger,  is  killed;  and  Achilles 
avenges  him  by  killing  Hector;  the  two  chiefs  are  buried, — and 
the  curtain  falls.  Such  a  narrative  has  a  beginning  and  a 
middle,  but  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  an  end.  The  end,  says 
Aristotle,  with  his  usual  good  sense,  ought  to  be  something 
which  does  not  naturally  lead  to  any  thing  more.  It  ought  to 
satisfy  our  curiosity.  But  is  the  death  of  Hector  such  an  event? 
Does  not  the  reader  wish  to  know  what  influence  it  had  on  the 
war  ?  After  having  become  intimate  during  twenty-four  books 
with  all  the  leaders  on  each  side  —  after  having  sympathised 
with  their  hopes  and  their  fears,  and  become  in  his  heart  a  Greek 
or  a  Trojan,  is  he  satisfied  to  leave  them  as  he  found  them, 
engaged  in  mortal,  but  unterminated  strife  ?  And  can  we  ac- 
qmesce  in  Aristotle's  excuse,  that  the  action  of  the  Iliad  is  not 
the  war  of  Troy,  but  the  anger  of  Achilles,  and  is  terminated  by 
his  reconciliation  with  Agamemnon  ?  What  do  we  care  about 
that  anger,  except  so  far  as  it  bears  on  the  war?  And,  while 
the  war  remains  undecided,  what  do  we  care  about  the  reconci- 
liation ?  We  have  admitted  that  the  narrative  has  a  middle ;  but 
it  is  a  most  inartificial  one.  If  the  books  between  the  1st  and  the 
8th,  and  between  the  8th  and  the  11th,  were  struck  out,  no  gap 
would  be  perceptible,  and  some  inconsistencies  would  be  avoided, 
Mr.  Grote  has  well  remarked,  that  with  all  their  beauties  of 
scenery  and  of  character,  they  are  useless  to  the  catastrophe  and 
irreconcileable  with  some  of  the  subsequent  events.  We  cannot, 
however,  adopt  his  theory,  plausible  as  it  is,  that  they  are  the 
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work  of  a  different  author.  He  admits  that  its  unity  of  action 
shows  the  Odyssey  to  be  the  production  of  a  single  mind.  We 
draw  the  same  inference  from  the  consistency  of  character  in  the 
Biad.  We  cannot  believe  that  the  boldly-drawn  and  finely- 
discriminated  characters  of  Agamemnon,  Ulysses,  Ajax,  Diomed> 
Hector,  Paris,  Priam,  and  Helen,  could  have  been  preserved 
through  the  whole  twenty-four  books,  if  the  original  conceptions 
<£  one  poet  had  been  taken  up  and  worked  out  by  another*  'A 
more  probable  explanation  is,  that  the  whole  work  was  executed 
by  one  author,  but  composed  at  different  times,  and  with  con- 
siderable intervals. 

The  objection  that  we  have  made  to  the  plot  of  the  Iliad 
does  not  apply  to  that  of  the  Odyssey.  In  the  whole  range  of 
narrative  fiction  a  plot  more  nearly  approaching  perfection  is 
not  to  be  fotmd.  At  the  opening  of  the  poem,  iJlysses,  the  sole 
survivor  of  his  companions,  is  detained  in  the  distant  island  of 
Calypso ;  while  the  suitors  have  usurped  his  authority,  naade 
themselv^  masters  of  his  property,  and  are  plotting  against  the 
life  of  his  son  and  the  fidelity  of  his  wife.  Through  tne  middle 
of  the  story,  the  patience,  courage,  and  prudence  of  Ulysses 
gradually  remove  the  obstacles  to  his  return.  He  sits  at  length 
by  the  side  of  Penelope  before  his  own  hearth,  unknown  to  all 
except  his  nurse,  his  son,  and  two  faithful  slaves.  For  two  days 
he  lives  among  his  enemies,  ever  on  the  point  of  detection,  but 
ever  evading  it.  At  length  all  is  prepared  for  the  catastrophe ; 
the  suitors  are  assembled  at  the  feast,  Euryclea  and  Philsetius 
have  barred  the  doors  of  the  hall,  and  the  fatal  bow  is  in  his 
bands.  We  know  nothing  in  poetry  so  grand  as  the  picture  of 
Ulysses  as  he  throws  off  his  disguise,  springs  to  the  threshold, 
poors  out  the  arrows  at  his  feet,  and  announces  to  the  suitors 
that  the  hour  of  retribution  has  arrived :  — 

Avrop  6  yvfiyutSri  paKtuiv  iroXvixriTic  ^O^vtrtrtvg* 
'AXro  r  liri  fiiyav  ohcov,  t)^tay  3i6v,  i/^e  ^apirpfiv 
Iwv  ifiirXjttJiy'  ra^iag  3'  iKxivar  oitrrovQ 
Airrav  wp6u6e  iro^uty*  fierit  hi  fiyjiariipiyiy  avaty,* 

The  only  episode  is  the  journey  of  Telemachus.  The  most 
probable  explanation  of  the  introduction  of  an  incident,  which 
has  not  even  a  remote  influence  on  the  progress  or  on  the  event 
of  the  story,  is  the  anxiety  of  the  author  of  the  Odyssey  to 
connect  his  narrative  with  the  actors  in  the  Iliad.     For  this 

•  *  Then  girding  up  his  rags,  Ulysses  sprang, 

With  bow  and  full-charged  quiver,  to  the  door  ; 
Loose  on  the  broad  stone  at  his  feet  he  poured 
His  arrows,  and  the  suitors  thus  bespoke.*    Cowper^ 
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purpoee  the  shades  (^  the  mighty  dead  are  called  up  on  the 
ban^s  of  the  Nile ;  for  this  purpose  we  are  made  to  accompany 
the  souls  of  the  suitors  to  the  AsfdMidel  meadows  and  to  Hstea 
to  ti»  couTersatioQ  of  Achilles  md  Agamenmon ;  and  for  tiiis 
purpose  Telemaohus  ^sits  Elis  and  Sparta,  and  shows  us  three 
of  the  favourite  diaracters  of  the  Iliad — Nestor,  Menelaus,  and 
Helen — in  the  tranquil  ev^iing  of  their  stormy  lives. 

The  scenery  of  die  Odyssey  is  perhaps  still  more  striking 
than  that  of  the  Iliad.  It  is  more  vaned,  both  morally  and 
physically.  It  adds  to  the  gods  and  heroes  of  Greece  the 
iabulous  Elysium  of  the  Pheacians,  contrasted  with  the  dark 
Cimmerians,  the  cannibals  of  Laostrigon,  and  the  giant  Cydo- 
pides.  Instead  of  being  confined  to  the  plain  of  Troy,  the 
shores  of  the  Hellespont,  and  the  forests  of  Ida,  it  embraces  all 
the  eastern  coasts  and  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  —  probably 
ev^ry  portion  of  the  globe  which  was  known  to  the  author  or 
to  his  hearers.  But,  though  superior  to  the  Iliad  m  scenery, 
and  immeasurably  superior  in  plot,  the  Odyssey  is  as  immea- 
surably inferior  to  it  in  characters.  With  the  exception  of 
Ulysses  and  Eum»us,  scarcely  a  single  actor  is  individualised. 
We  have  already  remarked  that  the  suitors  are  merely  a  class* 
Telemachus  is  only  a  well-disposed  young  man.  Penelope 
neither  does  nor  says  anything  to  justify  &e  wisdom  which  is 
attributed  to  her.  She  is  only  an  affectionate  and  faithful  wife. 
Alcinous  and  Areta  are  amiable  sovereigns  and  hospitable  hosts* 
They  fill  the  stage,  but  do  no  more. 

The  admitted  inferiority  of  the  Odyssey,  though  equal  to  the 
niad  in  style,  and  supericnr  in  plot  and  in  scenery,  seems  to 
prove  that,  of  the  three  great  merits  which  we  are  considering^ 
character  is  the  most  important.  Whether  the  excellence  of  a 
plot  would  make  up  for  the  want  of  striking  scenery  and  well-r 
drawn  and  well-contrasted  characters,  may  be  doubted.  No 
such  instance  occurs  to  us.  But  the  fictions  which  delight  solely 
by  their  characters,  or  solely  by  their  scenery,  are  numerous. 
ThQ  two  most  remarkable  novels  of  modem  limes,  *Gil  Bias' 
and  *  Don  Quixote,'  please  solely  by  their  characters.     So  do 

*  Joseph  Andrews'  and  the  *  Vicar  of  Wakefield,'  the  *  Wahlver- 

*  wandschaften'  and  *  Wilhelm  Meister.'  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Asiatic  romances  depend  altogether  on  scenery:   neither 

*  Antar'  nor  the  ^Arabian  Nights,'  nor  *  Job'  (which,  as  a  work 
of  art,  is  a  romance,  though  the  persons  and  main  events  may 
have  existed,)  have  any  real  plot  or  any  individual  characters. 
It  is  the  scenery  alone  that  renders  ^Bobinson  Crusoe'  the 
most  popular  of  English  fictions.  The  interest  ceases  as  soon 
as  he  quits  his  island.     Nothing  can  be  more  childish  than  the 
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{dots  (^  Cooper.  Nothing  can  be  more  fantastic  or  unnatural 
than  his  characters.  But  the  scenery,  in  which  these  absurd 
beings  act  th^  absord  parts,  is  so  new,  so  interesting,  and  so 
Tividly  painted,  that,  among  perhaps  a  hundred  competitors,  he 
standi 

*  If  not  first,  in  the  very  first  line.' 
We  admire,  and  we  forget,  the  wit  and  the  finesse  of  Bakao, 
and  the  finely  shaded  characters  and  well-inyolved  and  well* 
unravelled  plots  of  Hahn  Hahn ;  but  the  chase,  the  wreck,  and 
the  battle  of  the  *  Red  Bover'  and  the  Indian  warfare  of  the 
^  Pioneers,'  haunt  the  imagination  for  years.  We  scarcely  ever 
read  a  romance  more  defective  in  plot  and  in  character  than 
the  *  Younger  Son.'  The  story  is  a  mere  collection  of  events, 
whose  only  relation  to  one  another  is  that  they  happen  to  the 
same  persons.  It  has  a  beginning,  but  that  be^nning  does  not 
explain  what  follows.  It  has  a  middle  which  might  have 
belonged  to  a  different  set  of  agents,  and  it  ends  merely  because 
the  third  volume  is  finished.  The  characters  are  caricatures, 
the  style  is  exaggerated,  the  sentiments  are  perverted.  But 
there  is  a  charm  in  its  scenery.  The  Indian  Ocean,  with  itQ 
calms  and  simoons ;  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  with  its  mountains, 
swamps,  and  jungled ;  the  Malay,  and  Arab,  and  Chinese,  and 
Tartar  figures,  which  people  the  land  and  the  water,  attract  us 
by  our  love  for  what  is  strange.  Other  pictures,  such  as  the 
death  of  the  jungle  admee,  the  elk  chased  by  lions,  and  the  tow- 
ing of  the  dismasted  Victory,  dwell  in  the  memory  from  their 
vividness.  And  we  believe  that  few  have  opened  the  book 
without  finishing  it,  and  that  few  have  read  it  once  without 
wishing  to  recur  to  portions  of  it.  Sir  Walter  Scott  had  at  his 
command  every  form  of  excellence.  But  of  his  numerous 
novels  only  tmree*— the  *  Heart  of  Mid  Lothian,'  the  *  Bride 

*  of  Lammermoor,'  and  '  Kenilworth,'  combine  the  merits  of 
plot,  character,  and  scenery.  In  all  the  others,  the  plot  is 
objectionable.     In  some,  such  as  *  Rob  Roy,'  *  The  Pirate,  *  The 

*  Fortunes  of  Nigel,'  and  ^  The  Betrothed,'  it  is  unintelligible. 
In  others,  such  as  *  The  Monastery,'  *  The  Legend  of  Montrose,' 
<  Peveril  of  the  Peak,'  and  *The  Fair  Maid  of  Perth,'  it  is  a 
more  tissue  of  events,  with  little  dependence  on  one  another, 
connected  chiefly   by  succession  of  time;   and  in  two,   '  St. 

*  Ronan's  Well,'  and  *  Quentin  Durward,'  it  is  absolutely  puerile. 
In  a  very  few,  perhaps  only  in  *  The  Monastery,'  *  Quentin 

*  Durward,'  and  *  St.  Ronan's  Well,'  there  is  a  want  of  cha- 
racter ;  but  in  none,  with  the  exception  of  the  unfortunate  ^  St. 

*  Ronan's  Well,'  is  there  a  deficiency  of  scenery.  It  is  to  its 
scenery  rather  than  to  its  characters,  admirable  as  they  are,  that 
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♦  Waverley'  owes  its  pre-eminence.  It  is  its  scenery  ihat  has 
made  '  Quentin  Durward/  absurd  as  is  its  plot,  and  common 
place  as  are  almost  all  its  characters,  the  novel  by  which  Sir 
Walter  Scott  is  best  known  on  the  Continent, 

These  remarks  will  assist  us  in  pointing  out  the  characteristics 
of  the  work  which  we  are  reviewing.  Its  excellence  does  not 
lie  in  its  characters,  so  far  as  they  are  taken  from  European 
models.  The  hero  and  the  heroine  are  cast  in  the  usual  mould. 
He  is  brave,  generous,  and  kind,  with  strong  but  somewhat 
inconstant  affections.  She  amiable,  high  spirited,  and  intelligenti 
The  others  are  equally  representatives  of  well-known  classes. 
There  is  an  elderly  general  officer,  with  the  common  manners 
and  prejudices  of  his  rank;  a  fidgetty  mother,  caring  about 
nothing  but  her  health,  her  position  in  society,  and  the  establish-* 
ment  of  her  daughter ;  a  sub-heroine,  the  hero's  sister,  pleasing 
but  insipid ;  a  sub-hero,  who  is  to  marry  her,  whom  the  reader 
will  forget  as  soon  as  he  has  done  with  him.  A  proud,  selfish 
woman  of  rank,  a  good-natured  frivolous  dandy,  a  scheming 
young  lady,  and  a  merchant  content  to  accept  the  opinions  and 
follow  the  e;uunple  of  those  around  him,  and  drift  indolently 
down  the  stream  of  sensual  enjoyment,  are  more  distinct,  but 
do  not  aim  at  originality.  The  Transatlantic  characters  have 
more  merit:  some  of  them  are  strongly  marked  and  original,  but 
we  will  leave  them  to  display  themselves  as  we  proceed. 

The  story  is  amusing  and  natural,  but  wants  unity  and 
cohesion.  The  incidents  are  very  numerous,  but  the  greater 
part  of  them  have  no  influence  on  the  ultimate  catastrophe. 
Kor  is  that  catastrophe  one  that  excites  much  interest.  The 
reader  is  led  to  wish  to  see  the  hero  and  heroine  both  well  pro<* 
vided  for ;  but  has  no  desire  that  it  should  be  by  their  inter* 
marriage.  He  would  be  as  well  satisfied,  perhaps  better,  if  the 
heroine  were  to  make  a  different  choice. 

Such  being  the  characters  and  the  plot,  oiu:  readers  will  infer 
that  it  is  the  scenery  of  *  Charles  Vernon'  which  has  induced 
us  to  select  it  for  criticism.  Even  so.  The  physical  scenery 
is  striking  from  its  grandeur,  its  variety,  and  its  novelty ;  the 
moral  scenery  from  its  strangeness.  And  the  latter  has  not 
only  a  poetical  but  an  historical  claim  on  our  attention.  It 
describes  the  state  of  society  in  Jamaica  and  Venezuela,  when 
slavery  was  in  its  unmitigated  vigour  in  the  one,  and  revolu- 
tionary  war  was  raging  in  the  other.  Both  these  have  passed 
away,  and  have  passed  away  almost  unrecorded :  a  few  military 
autobiographies,  now  slumbering  among  the  unbound  lumber  of 
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the  British  Museum,  or  in  the  comers  of  provincial  circulat- 
ing libraries,  are  all  that  tell  tlie  story  of  the  Venezuelan  war 
of  independence;  and  as  they  relate  only  the  operations  of 
armies  or  personal  adventures,  they  give  us  no  insight  into  the 
feelings  of  the  people  during  the  struggle.  Of  the  social  state 
of  the  West  Indies,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  we 
know  nothing.  The  planters  and  the  merchants,  with  their 
Oriental  luxury  and  Oriental  harems,  and  the  dark  beauties 
living  only  to  please,  but  maintaining  self-respect  in  a  state 
which  in  Europe  is  one  of  degradation,  and  affection  and  fidelity 
under  circimfistances  which,  with  us,  lead  to  utter  profligacy, 
have  scarcely  left  a  tradition  of  their  existence :  — • 

'  Omnes  illacrymabiles 
Urgentur  ignotique  longa 
Nocte,  carent  quia  vate  sacrc' 

The  physical  features  of  the  Spanish  main  have  been  made 
known  to  us  by  the  pen  and  the  pencil  of  Humboldt ;  but  the 
scenery  of  the  Blue  Mountains  of  Jamaica,  —  the  most  striking 
combination  perhaps  of  grandeur  and  beauty  that  exists,  a 
Tyrol  under  the  Tropics,  —  is  as  undescribed  as  that  of  Central 
Africa-  The  few  who  have  visited  it  thought  of  cotton  and 
coffee,  and  treated  rocks,  rivers,  and  forests  as  mere  obstacles. 

The  work  before  us  attempts  to  supply  these  deficiencies^  and 
we  proceed  to  show  how  far  it  is  successful. 

The  scene  opens  with  the  arrival  in  Jamaica  of  Captain 
Charles  Vernon,  a  young  English  officer,  who  comes  to  take 
possession  of  his  property,  a  sugar  estate  on  the  coast,  and  a 
coffee  plantation  in  the  mountains.  The  date  is  not  given  in 
80  many  words ;  but,  on  comparing  it  with  the  public  events 
which  are  related  or  alluded  to,  it  must  have  been  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1813.  He  lands  at  Kingston,  and  dines  the 
first  day  with  Bis  merchant,  Mr.  M^Kenzie.  At  dinner  the 
conversation  naturally  turns  on  the  mode  of  life  at  Kingston. 
From  the  answers  to  some  of  his  inquiries,  Vernon  infers  that 
there  is  not  much  female  society. 

*  "  Not  many  ladies,"  said  the  Counsellor  with  a  smile,  "  but  then 
we  have  the  women  of  colour  —  the  brown  ladies,  who,  entre  nous, 
have  much  finer  persons,  and  a  hundred  times  more  animation  than 
your  European  women.  Youll  think  so,  Til  answer  for  you,  as  soon 
as  you  Kpow  both." 

*  "  Wellj"  said  M*Kenzie,  who  hail  been  listening  to  the  conversa- 
tion, "  you  shall  judge  for  yourself,  Captain  Vernon.  Gro  to-morrow 
night  to  the  assembly ;  I  will  introduce  you  in  the  Inoming  to  the 
ladies  at  my  friend  Otway's ;  his  daughters  will  be  very  glad  to  get 
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liold  of  a  joung  officer.     The  day  after  we  will  get  up  a  quality  ball 
for  you." 

<  "  A  quality  ball !  pray,  what  does  that  mean  ?"  asked  Yemon. 

*  "  A  brown  dance,"  said  M'Kenzie. 

<  "  What !  a  ball  to  which  mulattoes  are  asked  ?  '* 

*  "  Yes;  the  coloured  men  are  of  course  excluded :  «iy  housekeeper 
shall  superintend^  and  take  care  that  it  shall  be  very  select" '  ♦ 

We  pass  over  the  white  assembly  to  make  room  for  the 
QuaUty  BaU. 

As  Yemon  entered,  the  younger  part  of  the  company  were  danc- 
ing with  great  animation  to  the  merry  tune  of  "  The  Devil  amongst 
the  Tailors;"  those  who  could  not  find  partners  dancing  witii  each 
other.  It  was  a  very  different  scene  from  the  assembly  the  night 
before.  The  pale  languid  looks  of  the  European  ladies,  their  stifier 
manners,  and  lack  of  conversation,  were  strongly  contrasted  with  the 
health  and  vigour  and  vivacity  of  mind  and  body  which  animated 
their  brunette  rivals.  Their  dresses,  costly  in  material,  were  made 
in  the  extreme  fashion  of  that  day. 

*  One  lovely  girl  particularly  attracted  Yemen's  admiration.  She 
looked  about  eighteen,  and  was  dancing  with  another  dark-eyed 
beauty  with  more  grace  than  spirit.  An  expression  of  feminine 
mildness,  of  sweetness  of  temper,  subdued  the  animation  of  her  full 
black  eyes.  Her  complexion  was  so  slightly  tinged  with  brown,  that 
the  mixture  of  African  blood  would  not  have  been  detected  in  any 
other  society.  He  even  thought  that  this  shade  of  colour  softened 
down  and  improved  the  expression  of  her  features,  as  the  mellow 
tints  of  an  old  picture  add  to  its  effect. 

*  His  stare  attracted  his  hostess^  who  renewed  her  offer  of  introduc- 
ing him  to  a  partner. 

'  "  Yes,"  answered  he,  "  I  should  like  very  much  to  dance  if  you 
can  get  me  as  a  partner  that  beautiful  girl  who  is  dancing  with  another 
in  a  plaid  dress." 

*  "  Oh,  Miss  Julia ; — yes,  I  dare  say  I  can ;  but  she  would  like  you 
better  if  you  had  your  red  coat  on.  Captain  Yemon." 

***  Whoisshe?" 

<  «  Why,  she  is  the  daughter  of  old  Admiral  Leslie ;  her  mother 
lived  with  the  admiral  at  the  Fenn  while  he  commanded  here,  and  he 

fEive  her  two  houses  and  several  negroes  when  he  left  the  country, 
he  is  a  good  girl,  but  I  wish  she  was  wiser.  Her  mother  had  a  deal 
of  trouble  and  expense  in  sending  her  to  Miss  Mary's  school,  and 
getting  her  genteelly  brought  up,  and  hoped  with  her  pretty  face  to 
have  her  well  settled  with  some  gentleman  who  could  buy  her  plen^ 
of  houses  and  negroes.  But  Hi !  this  not  do  for  Miss  Julia ;  when 
she  come  to  be  sixteen  years  old,  she  ran  away  with  an  officer  to  camp, 
who  had  nothing  but  his  pay." 

'  "  And  is  she  now  under  this  officer's  protection  ?  " 

' "  No,  poor  girl ;  the  officer  died  of  fever  a  year  ago,  and  she^ 

♦  YoL  i.  p.  22. 
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)M>or  fool,  was  readj  to  break  her  heart  ^ter  him,  though  he  could 
not  leave  her  a  dollar  to  buy  her  mourning  with.  But  come,  thej 
have  finished  that  dance»  and  I  will  introduce  you.  Julia,  my  dear, 
this  gentleman  wishes  to  dance  with  you ;  he  is  a  soldier-officer, 
though  he  wears  a  blue  coat."  * 

We  shall  not  accompany  Yemon  in  his  visit  to  his  mountain 
estate  of  Mount  Edwards,  or  relate  the  wrongs  which  he  re- 
dresses, or  the  improvements  which  he  introduces.  Negro  sla- 
very is  the  blackest  page  in  our  annak.  The  lesson  to  be  found 
in  these  pages  may  be  useful  to  those,  if  there  be  any  such  now 
remaining,  who  believe,  with  a  writer  in  the  *  Quarterly  Review,'t 
that  the  substitution  of  apprenticeship  for  slavery  was  only  a 
nominal  change.  It  may  be  instructive  to  those  also,  if  there  be 
any,  who  require  to  be  informed  what  are  the  eflfects  of  irrespon- 
sible power  on  individuals  taken  from  the  nation  least  likely  to 
abuse  it, — a  nation  in  which  the  dislike  to  inflict,  or  to  witness, 
or  even  to  hear  of  human  suffering,  however  deserved,  or  how- 
ever necessary,  is  often  carried  to  an  excess  which  defeats  its 
own  object ;  a  nation  which  often  refuses  to  the  law  of  man  the 
power  adequately  to  repress  crime,  and  even  strives  to  prevent 
the  laws  of  nature  from  punishing  idleness,  improvidence,  and 
vice.     But  the  picture  is  too  painful  for  our  pages. 

It  is  followed  by  his  courtship  of  Julia  a  la  mode  de  la 
Jamaique:  the  result  is  that  they  agree  to  meet  at  Cane 
Garden,  Vernon's  estate  on  the  northern  side  of  the  island, 
lying  in  a  rich  but  unhealthy  soil  in  a  valley  opening  towards 
the  sea.  At  Mount  Edwards  Vernon's  task  had  been  easy. 
He  had  found  there  an  active  vigilant  despotism,  under  which, 
by  the  exercise  of  unscrupulous  cruelty,  the  labourers  had  been 
lashed  into  as  much  diligence  as  man  in  a  state  of  slavery  can 
be  forced  to  exert.  He  had  only  to  blunt  the  stimulus  of 
punishment,  and  to  supply  its  place  by  that  of  reward;  and 
nearly  the  same  amount  of  labour  was  obtained,  though  with 
more  trouble  and  at  greater  expense.  At  Cane  Garden  also,  he 
finds  mismanagement,  but  of  a  different  kind.  The  vice  here  is 
not  oppression  but  negligence.  The  good-natured  indolent  over- 
seer had  smoked  away  his  time  to  keep  off,  he  said,  the  fever,  and 
allowed  the  slaves  to  be  half  idle,  the  land  to  be  half  cultivated, 
and  the  buildings  to  be  half  ruinous.  Much  exertion  is  necessary 
to  bring  the  estate  into  better  order. 

'  None  of  the  neighbouring  proprietors  resided ;  and  their  sub- 
stitutes, being  all  low  vuljzar  men,  Yemon  had  no  society  but  Julia's. 
Though  she  would  not  formally  take  her  place  at  the  dinner-table, 
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yet  she  would  stay  in  the  room  when  there  was  no  other  white  person 
present ;  and  sometimes  take  a  seat,  when  the  desert  was  introdaced. 
She  never,  however,  made  her  appearance  before  a  third  person  ;  not 
from  any  sense  of  degradation  as  to  the  situation  she  filled,  for  that 
situation,  according  to  the  notions  in  which  she  had  been  brought 
up,  was  an  honourable  one ;  but  solely  from  custom,  and  a  feeling  of 
inferiority,  originating  in  colour  —  a  feeling  so  inherent  in  all  her 
•class  as  to  be  acted  upon  imconsciously. 

*  Watching  every  glance  of  his  eye,  every  movement  of  liis  counte- 
nance, she  anticipated  his  wishes  before  he  could  speak  them ;  and, 
mixing  familiarity  with  the  most  ardent  love,  her  heart  and  mind 
were  wholly  his.  Vernon,  in  return,  felt  gratitude  for  her  affection, 
and  his  self-love  not  a  little  flattered  by  finding  himself  the  object  of 
adoration  to  so  fine  a  creature.  And  if  these  feelings  did  not  amount 
to  love,  they  so  nearly  resembled  it  that  he  was  himself  deceived.'* 

He  is  attacked  by  the  fever  of  the  country,  and  owes  his 
life  to  the  care  and  devotion  of  Julia.  As  soon  as  he  becomes 
convalescent  the  usual  remedy  of  change  of  air  and  scene  is 
prescribed.  He  makes  a  cruise,  lands  at  t  Porto  Bello,  crosses 
the  Isthmus  of  Darien  and  gazes  on  the  Pacific.  On  his  return 
to  Kingston,  perfectly  recovered,  he  dines  with  the  Otways 
and  meets  the  heroine,  Emily  Vivian,  whose  father.  General 
Vivian,  has  arrived  during  his  absence,  to  fill  a  staff  appoint- 
ment, and  brought  out  with  him  his  wife  and  daughter.  Emily 
Vivian,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  is  a  scenic  character.  She 
is  painted  as  Elizabeth  wished  to  be,  without  any  sLides.  She 
is  described  as  possessing,  and,  to  do  justice  to  the  author,  we 
must  add  that  she  is  made  to  exhibit,  intelligence,  taste,  elegance, 
knowledge  of  the  world,  and  high  principles.  She  is  a  distant 
relation  of  Vernon's,  the  intimate  friend  of  his  sister,  and  an 
acquaintance  of  his  own,  though  a  slight  one,  as  she  had  just 
left  school  when  he  joined  his  regiment  in  Portugal  about  five 
years  before  the  story  begins. 

He  accepts  an  invitation  to  form  one  of  the  general's  party  at 
Spanish  Town  during  the  following  week. 

'  '^  Ah  Charles,"  said  Julia,  as  he  almost  unconsciously  described 
his  new  acquaintance,  "  Ah  ^Ir.  Vernon,  I  fear  you  are  going  to  fall 
in  love  with  this  lady !  And  then  what  will  become  of  poor  me  I " 

'  "  Oh  no,"  answered  Vernon,  *'  how  can  you  think  so  ?  Do  you 
not  know,  my  dear  Julia,  that  I  love  you  too  well  for  you  to  be  in 
danger  from  a  rival  ?  " 

'  *'  Still,  take  care  :  I  know  you  love  me  now,  but  I  am  afraid  that 
your  afiections  are  fickle.  1  shall  always  be  afraid  of  your  going  to 
that  lady's  house." 

'  "  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  you  say  so,  Julia,  for  I  am  engaged  to 
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be'there  a  great  deal  during  next  week.    We  make  a  party  together 
to  l^anish  Town,  to  the  balls  there.'* 

^  A  amothered  sigh  was  her  only  answer ;  and  he  tried,  but  in  vain, 
to  remove  her  uneasiness.  Perhaps  his  own  mind  was  not  in  the  best 
state  for  this  purpose.  Though  it  may  sometimes  flatter,  it  is  on  the 
whole  generally  tearing  to  be  the  object  of  jealousy,  especially  where 
it  is  felt  to  be  unfounded.  Julia's  beauty,  her  affectionate  tenderness 
of  disposition,  her  sweetness  of  temper,  and  above  all,  perhaps,  her 
warm  attachment  to  him,  gave  her  a  hold  which  he  thought  no  other 
woman  could  have  on  his  affections.  It  was  impossible,  he  thougiit, 
that  he  could  ever  wish  to  give  her  a  rival ;  and  if  he  could,  every 
principle  of  gratitude  must  prevent  his  doing  so. 

*  Still  he  was  sensible  of  muck  admiration  of  Miss  Vivian,  and  a 
wish  to  see  more  of  her ;  and  both  the  admiration  and  the  wish  were 
irritated  by  Julia's  imprudent  exprjession  of  her  fears.  Absurd  as  he 
thought  these  fears  were,  still  he  saw  that  they  would  disturb  the  new 
source  of  pleasure  which  was  opened  to  him, — a  pleasure  great  any- 
where, but  inestimable  in  the  mental  £unine  of  Jamaica. 

*  Af^er  a  short  mutual  silence  they  retired,  with  less  agreeable  feel- 
ings towards  each  other  than  they  had  felt  since  their  first  intimacy.'* 

The  natoral  consequences  follow.  He  becomes  every  day 
more  and  more  in  love  with  Emily,  though  resolving  to  be  con- 
stant to  Julia.  The  contest  in  his  mind  is  well  described.  We 
have  heard  this  situation  objected  to  as  trite.  It  is  certainly  a 
common  one.  It  has  been  painted  by  perhaps  a  hundred,  perhaps 
a  thousand  novelists.  But  the  mere  commonness  of  a  situation 
or  of  an  event  does  not  unfit  it  for  fiction.  What  can  be  more 
common  than  love,  except  perhaps  marriage?  But  no  one 
objects  to  the  one  of  them  as  a  trite  situation,  or  to  the  other  as 
a  trite  event.  The  triteness  which  displeases  iH  a  state  pf  things 
usual  in  fiction,  but  unusual  in  reality.  Thus  the  ne:|to  which 
Metastasio  introduces  into  almost  all  his  plots,  —  that  of  two 
friends  in  love  with  the  same  woman,  and  each  magnanimously 
anxious  to  give  her  up  to  the  other, — is  striking  the  first  time 
that  the  reader  meets  with  it,  bearable  the  second,  and  disgust- 
ing the  tenth.  So  love  at  first  si^ht  is  offensive  in  the  Marivaux 
fl<mool,  but  not  in  Shakspeare.  We  accept  it  in  Shakspeare  be- 
cause it  occurs  in  his  scenes  as  it  occurs  in  real  life,  occasionally, 
but  rarely.  We  object  to  it  in  Marivaux  because  he  describes  it 
as  an  ormnary  occurrence,  as  the  rule,  instead  of  the  exception. 
Now  the  situation  of  a  man  bound  to  one  woman  by  gratitude 
and  to  another  by  love,  under  deep  obligations  to  the  inferior 
and  full  of  high  admiration  for  the  superior  object,  hating  him- 
self for  hia  inconstancy  to  the  one  and  despising  himself  for  his 
deceit  to  the  other,  is  a  situation  more  frequent  in  reality  than 
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even  in  fiction,  and,  like  all  otber  natural  dtnalioDBi  is  a  fit  sub- 
ject of  representation. 

The  Vivians  pay  to  fever  the  usual  tribute  of  new  comers. 
On  their  convalescence  Yemon  recommends  a  visit  to  Mount 
Edwards.     The  physician  supports  him,  and  thither  the  party 

After  about  a  fortnight  the  rainy  season  begins. 

*  ^  What  a  gale  of  wind  it  blows !"  observed  Emily  to  YemoD,  as 
they  were  sitting  over  t^eir  chess-table,  after  breakfast,  four  or  five 
days  after  the  b^vy  rains  had  set  in. 

'  **  Oh,  it  is  nothing,"  said  Yemen,  **  (cheek  to  your  queen) ;  we 
are  so  high  np  here,  and  so  exposed,  that  eveiy  blast  of  wind  sounds 
to  us  as  if  it  had  double  its  real  force.  It  is  very  cold  though;  ihe 
thermometer,  I  see,  is  only  sixty-eight.    I  will  put  on  another  log." 

' ''  Nay,  but  do  look  at  that  mango  tree  at  the  side  of  the  garden, 
how  it  bends ;  and  that  date  tree  next  it  is  wavering  like  a  peaoodL's 
feather  to  the  wind,  which  seems  to  blow  from  all  quarters  at  once. 
Look!  Oh  look,  Mr.  Yemon  I" 

'  The  mango  tree  was  at  this  instant  torn  up  by  the  roota^  whirled 
into  the  air,  and  carried  out  of  sight. 

'  '*  My  dearest  Miss  Yivian,**  said  Yemon,  '*  do  not  be  so  alarmed* 
It  does  indeed  blow  a  gale ;  but  this  is  a  very  substantial  house,  and 
has  weathered  many  real  West  Indian  hurricanes,  even  if  this  gale  of 
wind  should  increase  to  one." 

* "  A  hurricane,  by  God !  Yemon,*  said  the  general,  entering  the 
room  in  his  flannel  dressing-gown,  just  as  he  had  been  roused  from 
his  mid-day  nap. 

^*  *  Oh,  gttieral,  general  r  said  Mrs.  Yivian,  running  in  also,  ^'what 
shall  we  £?  Old  Juba  tells  me  this  is  a  hurricane.  A  real  hurricane! 
We  shall  all  be  blown  away,  like  ^e  trees  in  the  garden  that  I  see 
flying  into  the  air  like  so  many  large  feathers." 

* "  No  be  'fraid  massa,"  said  Csesar,  following ;  "  him  hurricane 
for  true,  but  me  know  hurricane  worser  dan  dis  no  blow  great  house 
down.  Him  really  "trong  'tone  house ;  no  like  for  neger  house — poor 
neger  house  all  blow  'way." 

'  Fresh  gusts  of  wind  hst  succeeded  each  other  with  increased 
violence.  Soon  not  one  of  the  beautiful  trees  in  the  garden  was  1^ 
standing ;  cedar,  orange,  apple,  and  all  the  larger  trees  being  torn  up 
by  the  roots,  wbile  the  slender  stems  of  the  coooa-nut,  cabbage,  and 
date  trees  were  snapped  off  in  the  middle. 

'  The  party  were  next  terrified  by  the  walls  of  the  house  which 
they  were  in,  shaking  and  cracking ;  and  a  general  rush  towards  the 
door  took  place. 

<  Hardly  had  they  gained  the  other  wing  of  the  house,  when  that 
which  they  had  just  quitted,  walls  and  all,  gave  way,  though,  aS 
Caesar  had  observed,  a  most  substantial  build^.  The  roof  entire, 
without  loss  oi  a  single  shingle  or  beam,  was  earned  up  into  the  air> 
by  the  wind  getting  under  it,  and  the  walls  fell  in  with  a  tremmidoos 
crash. 
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^  The  boards  and  beams  of  the  two  floorings  were  seen  rushing 
through  the  air,  knocking  down  all  that  came  in  contact  with  them, 
little  time,  however,  was  left  for  observation,  each  successive  blast 
roared  louder  and  louder,  and  the  remaining  part  of  the  house 
threatened  every  instant  to  crush  its  inhabitants. 

*  Thfsj  stood  for  some  seconds ;  the  women  in  speechless  terror, 
mod  Vernon  and  the  general  in  vain  attempting  to  conceal  their  own 
alarm,  while  trying  to  moderate  that  of  their  companions. 

*  Soddeolj,  the  wind  getting  uncter  the  remaining  part  of  the  roof 
(since  the  fall  of  the  wing  totally  unprotected),  tore  it  up  also,  throwing 
down  within  the  walls  the  ceiUng  and  some  of  the  beams,  but  carry- 
mg  away  the  greater  part  to  a  distance. 

*  By  one  of  the  timbers  which  fell  within,  Vernon  was  knocked 
down,  not,  however,  so  seriously  hurt  but  that  he  rose  immediately, 
and  supported  Mrs.  Vivian  (the  general  having  hurried  forward 
Emily)  otit  o£  the  ruins,  expecting  that  the  now  unroofed  walls  would 
instantly  fall  in. 

*  As  they  gained  the  outer  door  they  were  in  danger  of  being  taken 
off  tiieir  legs  by  the  force  of  the  wind,  and  hurled  through  the  air  like 
the  beams  of  the  roof  which  were  spinning  round  in  the  eddies  of  the 
wind. 

*  eater's  expmence  and  presence  of  mind  saved  them  from  this 
&ie^  by  pulling  down  the  general  and  Emily  with  him,  as  they  reached 
the  door,  and  calling  out  to  them,  and  to  Vernon  and  Mrs.  Vivian 
as  they  followed, — 

* ''  Massa  no  lary  lor  walk,  or  wind  blow  'trong  carry  massa  'way,  — 
blow  him  into  de  guUey !  Massa  lie  down  crawl  like  for  pickininny 
on  de  ground." 

'  Ami  creepiiig  oH  all-fours  in  tins  way,  they  took  refuge  in  the 
kitchen^— a  low,  almost  circular  out-house  built  of  stone ;  and  barring 
the  door  against  the  blast,  flattered  themselves  that  th^  were  secure. 
They  were  disappointed ;  for  after  they  had  witnessed  (through  the 
narrow  loop-hole  window)  the  blowing  down  of  the  coffee  store,  the 
overseer's  house,  the  neighbouring  negro-house%  and  every  possible 
place  of  refuge ;  not  a  tree  standing, — beams,  trees,  branches,  wooden 
shingles  with  large  nails  in  them,  flying  about  in  every  direction, 
carrying  destruction  to  every  living  thing  they  encountered, — the 
night  coming  on,  the  rain  pouring  in  torrents,  and  the  gale  increasing, 
the  kitohen  gave  way,  injuring  neariy  all,  more  or  less,  but  none 

'  As  a  last  resource,  and  almost  a  forlorn  one,  the  party  -oett 
betook  themselves  to  a  cellar  under  the  ruins  of  the'  Great  House, 
endeavouring  to  hope,  that  if  the  walls  fell  in  (and  they  heard  stones 
dropping  from  them  every  instant),  the  flooring  above  their  heads 
might  not  be  beaten  in.  This  chance,  so  feeble  as  scarcely  to  support 
«  hope,  afforded  the  only  possibility  of  escape. 

*  It  was  now  six  in  the  evening,  and  the  night  was  setting  in. 

*  There  was  one  sheltered  comer  where  Mrs.  Vivian,  as  the  greatest 
invalid,  was  accommodated  with  a  seat  on  an  empty  flour-barrel. 
Emily  stood  on  a  loose  plank  which  Vernon  contrived  to  fix  against 
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the  wall  sufficiently  high  to  raise  her  from  the  stream  of  water  which 
ran  through  the  cellar. 

'Vemon  stood  next  to  her,  so  near  that  as  he  leant  his  head 
against  the  wall,  it  almost  touched  hers.  The  rest  of  the  party  either 
stood  leaning  against  the  shaking  walls,  or  paced  up  and  down  their 
narrow  cell.  Two  were  placed  with  their  backs  against  the  door 
to  prevent  the  wind  from  bursting  its  bolts;  this  duty  the  men  tool 
by  turns. 

*  Ohe  of  the  servants,  on  taking  refuge  in  the  cellar,  had  brought 
with  him  a  candle  in  a  lantern :  it  was  hung  up  in  the  driest  comer, 
and  threw  a  glimmering  light  over  the  room. 

'  The  countenances  of  all  betrayed  their  feelings.  The  whites 
seemed  most  to  dread  being  crushed  to  death ;  while,  in  the  negroes, 
their  present  sufferings,  from  cold,  wet,  and  bruises,  overpowered 
every  other  sensation. 

*  Suddenly  one  of  the  walls  of  the  house  above  gave  way  before  the 
blast,  which  luckily  hurled  the  stones  from,  instead  of  upon,  the 
cellar ;  but  still  a  great  part  fell  on  the  boarded  flooring  over  their 
heads  with  a  tremendous  crash.  All  conceived  that  it  was  the  fall  of 
the  whole  house ;  it  was  followed  by  the  scream  of  the  women  and 
children,  and,  as  they  supposed,  the  dying  prayer  of  the  men. 

'  Vernon  bent  over  the  board  on  which  Miss  Vivian  was  leaning, 
threw  his  arm  around  her  waist,  and  exclaimed,  ''  We  will  die  to- 
gether!" The  substantial  flooring,  however,  withstood  the  shock, 
and  after  the  breathless  pause  of  a  few  seconds,  Emily  struggled  from 
Vernon  and  f^ed  herself.  Both  were  'too  much  agitated  to  speak, 
and  the  attention  of  every  other  person  present  was  confined  to  his 
own  suffering  and  danger. 

J    *  "Mr. Scott,"  said  Vernon  in  a  low  voice,  "will  you  accompany 
me,  and  try  to  reach  the  mill-house,  and  see  if  it  is  standing  ?  " 

*  "  I  will ;  but  I  warn  you  of  the  risk." 

*  "  Never  mind  that,  except  on  your  own  account.  General  — - 
Mrs.  Vivian,  good  bye ;  £mily,  if  I  never  see  you  more,  sometimes 
think  of  me.    Come,  Scott."  '♦ 

They  fail  in  this  attempt  to  find  a  more  secure  refuge>  but 
the  hurricane  gradually  dies  away  during  the  night,  and  when 
the  prisoners  see  the  white  dawn  through  the  chinks  in  the 
flooring  over  their  heads,  they  can  venture  to  leave  the  cellar. 

We  pass  to  a  moral  storm,  as  vividly  painted  as  the  elemen- 
tary one. 

'  Early  the  next  morning,  while  Vernon  was  superintending  the 
repairs,  Emily  walked  beyond  the  garden,  towards  the  road  leading 
to  Ejngston. 

^A11  around  her  was  desolation,  yet  notwithstanding  her  fatigue, 
her  spirits  never  felt  so  buoyant,  or  her  hopes  so  bright  It  was 
certain  that  Vernon  lo\'cd  her,  and  she  now  found  it  certiun  too, 

•  Vol.  i.  p.  222. 
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thoQgh  she  had  before  tried  to  disguise  it  to  herself,  that  she  loved 


*•  Again  and  again,  she  retraced  all  that  he  had  said,  all  that  he 
had  looked,  on  that  eventful  night.  Eveiy  word,  every  tone  of  his 
▼oioe,  still  rung  in  her  ear.  The  circumstances  under  which  thej 
stood,  the  subdued  feeling,  the  calm  tone  in  which  he  spoke,  left  her 
BO  doubt  of  his  sincerity.  She  forgot  the  inconsbtencies  of  his  former 
conduct;  the  delight  which  he  had  shown  in  her  society,  and  his 
hesitation  when  circumstances  seemed  to  call  him  to  express  it  Or 
if  she  recurred  to  them,  it  was  only  to  contrast  the  happiness  of  her 
present  certainty  with  the  pain  which  she  now  allowed  herself  to 
conleBS  that  she  had  felt  in  her  former  doubts.  It  was  not  only  the 
sunshiny  prospect  of  her  future  life  that  delighted  her,  but  she  felt 
her  own  self-estimation  raised  by  having  obtained  the  affection  of  a 
man  of  sense  and  of  education. 

^  She  thoi]^ht  of  the  delight  of  having  her  friend  Harriet  as  a 
nster.  She  composed  over  and  over  in  her  mind  the  letter  in  which 
she  should  communicate  it.  She  thought  of  her  next  meeting  with 
Vernon,  what  he  would  say,  and  how  she  should  answer  him.  Fifty 
times  she  varied  the  conversation  that  would  take  place,  and  always 
preferred  the  last.  Wrapped  in  the  delights  of  a  reverie  which  no 
one  enjojTS  more  than  once  in  a  life,  she  reached  at  last  the  bank  of 
the  once  rivulet,  now  a  broad  river,  which  ran  across  the  guHj 
beneath,  and  found  herself  with  astonishment  nearly  a  mile  from  the 
house. 

*  Though  a  good  deal  sunk,  the  torrent  seemed  yet  formidable ;  its 
yeUow  waters  rolling  down  trunks  of  trees,  which  whirled  and  spun 
round  in  the  eddies  occasioned  by  their  rapid  motion.  Just  as 
ahe  was  turning  back,  a  negro,  whom  she  thought  that  she  recollected 
as  having  carried  messages  from  Vernon  to  the  general  when  in 
Kngston,  appeared  on  the  other  side,  armed  with  a  long  pole.  She 
atopjped  to  witness  his  attempt  at  crossiug,  which  seemed  attended 
with  risk.  The  water  was  about  breast  high  in  the  deepest  part,  but 
the  rapidity  of  the  current  was  so  great,  that  none  but  a  strong, 
active,  and  experienced  man  could  keep  his  legs.  If  he  fell  he  would 
be  rolled  over  and  over,  aud  hurried  down  the  stream,  without  a 
chance  of  saving  himself.  To  these  dangers  must  be  added  that  of 
being  struck  by  the  large  rolling  rocks  and  trunks  of  trees. 

*  Steadjring  himself  with  his  pole,  the  negro  encountered  all,  watch- 
ing for  each  rolling  fragment  of  rock;  sometimes  leaping  over  it 
with  his  pole,  sometimes  running  forward,  or  drawing  backwards  to 
avoid  it     At  length  he  reached  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 

*  •♦Who  are  you  ?"  asked  lUss  "Vivian. 
• «  Me  Vulcan." 

*  **  And  where  do  you  come  from,  Vulcan  ?  whom  do  you  belong 
to?- 

'  **  Me  belong  to  Massa  Vernon,  and  me  come  from  Kingston. 
Bring  him  paper  from  him  wife." 

*  **  His  wife !    You  must  be  mad !    It  cannot  be  Mr.  Vernon  you 
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'  ^  TcB,  *iniBBii,  me  mean  Maasa  Vernoa  for  me  maasa.  Me  bring^ 
him  paper  from  him  wife,  Miss  Julia ;  one  brown  ladj  lib  in  EingstoiiJ 
Massa  hab  him  for  wife  long  time." 

*'  **  I  eannot,  I  will  not,  belienre  this,"  said  Emilj,  thisking  aloud. 

*  ^  Yes,  missis,  massa  hab  wife  long  time,  and  him  good  brown 
ladj  $  no  use  poor  neger  ill." 

'  To  eonflrm  his  storj,  at  the  doubt  of  whidi  he  felt  indignant,  he 
put  into  Miss  Vivian's  hand  an  unwafered  note,  sajiDg,— « 

<  '*  Look,  missis;  here  da  paper." 

^  Emily  just  glanced  her  eje  over  the  superscription ;  ^  To  Ckiptain 
^  Charles  Vernon,  Mount  Edwards,"  written  in  unformed  feminine 
charact^^.  She  gave  bade  the  letter  to  Vulcan,  and  tmned  towards 
the  house,  while  1^  slowly  followed,  prevented  by  his  ideas  of  lespeot 
from  passing  ber. 

'  At  the  door  she  perceived  Vernon  watching  her  approaeh.  Aa 
he  advanced,  she  returned  his  salutation  in  a  tone  which  she  attMUpted 
to  render  easy,  and  which  to  a  common  observer  would  have  seemed 
so,  but  which  to  him  carried  an  indescribable  appearance  of  emotion. 
Immediately  afterwards  he  recognised  Vulcan. 

*  **  Paper  for  you,  massa,"  said  Vulcan.  Vernon's  eye  caught  the 
well-known  writing,  and  he  instantly  Mi  that  Emily's  was  fixed  on 
him.  He  felt  his  face,  his  very  lips  turn  white,  and  his  hand  tremUed 
so  that  he  could  scarcely  take  the  letter.  Emily  looked  at  him  for  an 
instant^  the  bitterest  perhaps  in  her  whole  life,  and  passed  on.'* 

Three  days  are  passed  among  the  ruins,  during  which  Emily 
avoids  any  explanation,  and  Vernon  does  not  venture  to  force 
pne.  At. length  the  roads  become  passable,  and  the  whole 
party  return  to  Kinffston. 

The  conflict  in  Vernon's  mind  destroys  his  health.  He  is 
advised  to  try  a  cooler  climate,  and  embarks  fcnr  Canada  in  a 
brig  called  the  Flora.  A  storm  scatters  the  convoy,  and  the 
Flora  finds  herself  alone,  and,  as  the  captain  conjectures,  near 
the  eastern  point  of  Cuba. 

'  At  daybreak  the  following  morning,  a  sailor  was  sent  up  to  the 
mast-head  to  look  out  for  land ;  but  instead  of  this  he  sung  out,  '^  A 
sail  right  aft  I"  The  breezes  were  very  light,  and  the  sail  so  far  off 
that  she  could  be  seen  only  from  the  mast-head ;  whatever  she  was, 
however,  she  was  clearly  gaining  on  them,  and  with  this  impression 
the  captain  descended,  at  seven  o'clock,  to  breakfast,  looking  ominously 
serious.  Vernon,  still  in  his  cot,  at  first  heard  the  tidings  of  their 
being  chased  by  a  possible  enemy  with  the  indifierence  with  which 
he  had  treated  the  storm  the  night  before :  this  apathy  the  captain  of 
the  Flora  mistook  for  a  want  of  courage,  and  reascended  to  the  deck, 
muttering  something  about  '*  a  soldier?' 

*  He  was  dii<agreeably  interested  in  reconnoitring  the  strange  sail, 
which  now  had  very  much  gained  on  them,  and,  through  a  glass,  was 

•  VoLi.  p.241. 
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deufy  to  be  seen  from  the  deck.  She  was  %  Uack  schoaner,  Tery 
broad  in  the  beam^  aod^  whether  friend  or  foe,  was  crowding  canvass. 
She  was  soon  afterwards  observed  to  wet  her  sails  (which  increases 
q>eed  bj  making  then  hold  more  wind),  and  betrajed  an  anxiety*  to 
gel  op  with  the  Flora,  which  strengthened^  almost  to  a  certainty,  the 
captain's  suspicions  of  her  being  an  enemy*  The  Flora  then  idso 
wetted  her  sails,  and  threw  some  of  her  deck  cargo  overboard ;  bat 
still  the  strange  sail  evidently  neared  her  r^ndly>  and  by  ten  o'clock 
was  so  dose  &it  an  English  flag  could  be  disoDvered  from  her  mizen  ; 
she  was  prodigiously  lai^e  for  a  schooner,  and  full  of  men^-^two 
diseoveries,  nether  of  which  pleased  Captain  Robins  of  the  Flora. 
He  descended  again  to  the  ed)in,  and  adLcd  Vernon,  who  was  still 
konging  in  his  cot,  *'  if  he  intended  skulking  there,  or  taking  his  post 
on  deck  ?" 

*  **  ftnlking I  Captain  Bobins,  what  do  you  mean?  " 

*  **  WI7,  h«re  is  an  American  privateer  very  near  dose  akwgside 
of  us ;  but  the  Flora  shan't  strike  to  her  till  we  have  tried  her  can* 
aoB.     Will  yon  and  your  servant  assist  in  defending  the  ship?" 

'  **  Of  course,"  said  Vernon,  jompii^  out  of  his  cot  with  more 
vrraei^  than  he  had  fdt  since  his  illness ;  and  in  two  minutes  he 
sprang  up  the  companion*stepe,  calling  to  Pompey  to  fdlow  him. 

'  '*  Maissa  no  top  on  dedt,"  said  Pompey ;  '^  'pose  buckra  fight,  den 
masM  ffet  killed." 

*  *'  No,  Pompey,  we  must  both  do  our  best :  so  do  you  take  one  of 
tiiose  oatlasses,  and  don't  tremble  so  if  you  can  help  it" 

*  He  found  all  on  deck  prepared  for  action ;  six  eight-pound  car- 
roaades  (three  on  each  side)  and  a  long  twdve-pounder  at  the  stem^ 
were  the  whde  of  the  Flora's  armament :  these  were  immediatdy 
fcaded,  and  the  boarding  netting  fixed  up.  The  crew  were  then  each 
assigned  to  their  stations.  They  consisted  of  the  captain,  mate,  and 
boatswain,  sixteen  seamen,  their  passenger,  and  poor  Pompey  -^an 
appalling  inferiority  to  the  privateer,  who,  from  the  crowded  state  of 
her  deck,  appeared  to  have  at  least  a  hundred  men. 

*  The  seamen  were  all  stationed  at  the  guns,  and  Vernon  and  his 
servant  had  eadi  a  musket  given  to  them,  while  B<nne  boarding-pikes 
and  cutlasses  were  brought  out  fr<mi  the  arm-chest,  and .  placed  ready 
Ibr  every  one's  use  in  ease  the  enemy  attempted  to  board.  These 
arrangements  completed,  the  Flora's  crew  awaited  in  anxious  uncer- 
tainty the  approach  of  the  schooner. 

*  Yemon  stood  at  the  stem,  next  the  captain,  and,  after  viewing 
her  with  the  glass,  observed,  — 

< "  An  immense  superiority  of  numbers  she  has,  captain,  if  she 
prove  an  enemy." 

'  "  Yes,  but  she  is  much  lower  in  the  water  than  we  are,  and  does 
not  appear  to  carry  any  large  guns." 

*  **  I  can  only  discover  two  swivels  on  each  side,"  observed  Veiw 
son,  stiU  lookmg  through  his  glass,  '^and  one  long  gun^  and  that 
■ndships." 

*  *'  Well,  if  we  can  keep  her  at  long  shots  I  don't  fear  her  (  and  if 
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we  hare  the  lack  to  hull  her,  we  may  sink  her ;  or  if  we  strike  her 
rigging  and  masts,  we  may  at  any  rate  disable  her  so  as  to  escape.** 
'  "  And  if  she  boards  us?" 

*  <<  Why  that,  as  she  is  so  low,  she  will  find  a  difficult  job." 

*  **  At  any  rate,  captain,  we  will  not  give  up  while  there  is  a  hag^ 
'  '*  No,  that  is  not  my  character.    JadL  Robins  has  beat  'em  off 

before  now." 

*  "  Holloa,  there!  bring  up  the  Union  Jack,  Williams;  we  will,  at 
any  rate,  show  our  coWurs,  and  she  may  then  favour  us  with  a  sight 
of  her  true  ones." 

*  The  Union  Jack  was  accordingly  hoisted,  and  the  schooner  an- 
swered by  pulling  down  her  assumed  English  flag,  and  diq[>laying  in 
its  place  the  stars  and  stripes  of  the  Uni^  States  of  Ammca,  firing 
at  the  same  time,  a  shot  at  the  Flora. 

«  ^  Yankees,  by  G^— d !"  exclaimed  the  captain;  '^  put  the  helm  up; 
well  gire  *em  a  broadside ;  —  steady  -»  now  let  fly  into  her,  boys  1" 
and  a  raking  broadside  from  the  Flcum  fully  evinced  her  detennina- 
tiou  to  defend  herself.  But  the  range  was  miscalculated ;  the  shot 
passed  over  the  schooner  with  little  or  no  effect.  The  privateer  ra- 
pidly came  up,  and,  with  true  American  ostentation,  all  the  cxem 
mounted  on  the  rigging,  or  stood  on  their  vesseTs  side,  so  as  to  show 
their  immense  superiority  of  numbers,  giving  three  insulting  cheers, 
and,  hailing  the  Flora  through  a  speaking-trumpet,  desired  her  to 
**^  Strike  to  the  American  privateer  Washington."  The  Flora's  brave 
little  crew  gave  three  cheers  in  return,  firing  into  her  as  an  answer. 
The  schooner^s  topsail  halliards  were  cut  away,  and  the  sail  dropped 
fluttering  on  the  deck.  The  privateer  returned  the  fire  instantly ;  the 
two  ships  were  soon  within  pistol-shot,  and  Vernon  could  not  help  in- 
stinctively wincing  as  he  heard  the  grape-shot  and  musketry  from 
the  first  fire  of  the  privateer  whiz  about  his  ears.  He  found  that  it 
cured  him  most  effectually,  however,  of  any  of  the  apathy  which  fever 
had  left  behind ;  his  blood  warmed,  and  his  spirits  rose  with  the  dan- 
ger ;  and  he  astonished  the  captain  (who  at  first  had  thought  meanly 
of  his  courage)  by  his  activity  and  presence  of  mind. 

'  Broadside  now  succeeded  broadside  from  the  Flora,  and  volleys 
of  musketry  from  the  privateer.  After  this  had  continued  for  some 
minutes,  the  schooner  running  her  bowsprit  over  the  Flora's  quarter, 
indicated  an  immolate  intention  of  boarding.  About  twenty  ruffianly- 
looking  fellows  an  instant  after  crowded  up  the  narrow  bowsprit  of 
the  privateer,  covering  it  completely,  brandishing  their  cutlasses,  and, 
mixed  with  their  pistol-shot,  pouring  forth  a  volley  of  curses  on  their 
adversaries.  The  Flora's  crew  seized  each  a  boardiog-pike,  a  cutlass, 
a  musket,  or  an  unfixed  bayonet,  and  ran  to  the  side  of  the  ship 
where  the  attack  was  threatened.  Yemon  was  amongst  the  foremost; 
and  the  foremost  of  the  Americani,  after  damning  hu  own  heart  and 
liver,  and  discharging  a  brace  of  pistols  at  Yemon,  (one  of  the  balls 
of  which  passed  through  his  coat  collar),  swore  he  would  give  no 
quarter,  but  would  make  mince-meat  of  him,  and  heave  him  over- 
board to  feed  the  sharks.  He  was  in  the  act  of  springing  down  on 
the  Flora's  deck,  when  Yemon  discharged  his  musket  at  lum  (he  had 
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reserred  his  fire  for  ^is  occanon),  and  felt  strong  pleasure  at  seeing 
him  pitch  head  foi*emost  into  the  sea.  The  two  .^ericans  next  on 
the  bowsprit  made  a  similar  attempt ;  but  the  first  was  pierced  by  a 
pike,  as  he  was  endeavouring  to  get  over  the  boarding-netting ;  and 
the  other,  on  reaching  the  deck,  was  cut  down.  The  courage  of  those 
behind  failed^  and  they  suffered  the  ships  to  part ;  but  two  of  the 
Flora's  crew  had  now  fidlen  to  rise  no  more,  struck  by  the  voUies  of 
musketry ;  and  Captain  Robins,  his  mate,  and  four  of  the  orew  were 
80  badly  wounded,  as  to  be  compelled  to  leave  the  deck,  leaving  only 
the  boatswain  to  command.  Vernon  also  missed  his  servant  Pompey 
from  the  reduced  numbers  on  the  deck ;  and  feared  that  he  was  either 
killed  or  severely  wounded. 

*  The  remainder  of  the  crew,  however,  still  kept  up  the  contest. 
Some  marksmen  stationed  at  the  privateer's  mast-head  were  employed 
in  aiming  at  those  whom  they  took  for  the  commanders  of  the  Flora's 
crew,  and  especially  at  the  helmsman  —  no  one  being  able  to  retiun 
this  important  post  more  than  ten  minutes  before  he  was  struck ;  but 
the  next  in  torn  regularly  took  his  place,  even  without  waiting  to  be 
called. 

'  Vernon  was  standing  close  to  the  rudder,  taking  aim  at  these 
marksmen  in  the  enemy's  tops,  when  the  man  at  the  helm,  mortally 
struck  in  the  breast,  fell  against  him,  and  threw  him  down  under 
him.  He  was  covered  with  blood,  and,  as  he  threw  him  o%  and  rising 
witnessed  the  convulsions  of  death  distorting  the  man's  face,  he  felt 
shocked,  even  if  fear  had  no  part  in  his  feelings. 

'  The  deck  now  presented  a  horrid  scene,  two  thirds  of  the  crew 
lying  there  either  killed  or  wounded ;  and  the  quantity  of  Uood  spilt 
in  so  small  a  space,  made  it  one  continued  pool,  and  so  slippery  that 
it  was  difficult  to  avoid  falling.  Vernon  was  once  knocked  down  by 
either  a  splinter  or  a  block  falling  on  him ;  and  afterwards  the  barrel 
of  his  musket  turned  off  a  ball,  which,  had  it  struck  him,  would,  have 
gone  through  his  heart 

*  The  privateer  meanwhile  finding  that  her  fire  had  succeeded 
in  thinning  the  numbers  on  the  Fionas  deck,  made  a  second  attempt 
to  board.  Eight  of  the  crew,  the  boatswain,  and  Vernon  were  all 
who  remained  unhurt  and  able  to  oppose  them ;  and  the  Americans, 
observing  the  small  number  of  their  opponents,  crowded  up  their 
bowsprit,  and  leaped  down  on  the  Flora's  deck  with  great  confidence. 
Vernon  cut  down  the  first  boarder,  shot  another,  and  was  engaged 
with  the  third,  when  a  musket-ball  struck  him  in  the  arm :  his  cut- 
lass dropped  from  his  hand,  and  a  blow  on  the  head  from  the  cutlass 
of  his  opponent  laid  him  senseless  at  his  feet,  apparently  dead.  The 
small  remainder  of  the  Flora's  crew,  finding  opposition  now  hopeless, 
gave  way,  and  jumping  down  the  main-hatchway,  left  the  deck  to 
their  conquerors.'* 

The  scene  now  returns  to  Jamaica,  where  it  left  Julia, 
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parted,  as  die  bdieved,  for  ever  from  the  onlj  being  in  the 
world  whom  she  really  loved, 

'  A  burst  of  tears  and  hysterical  sobs  alarmed  Clara  as  she  sup- 
ported her  mistress  to  her  bed,  sick  in  mind  and  body,  and  ill  prepared 
for  the  anxieties  which  awaited  her;  and  they  followed  in  rapid 
succession.  The  gale  of  wind  which  scattered  the  convoj,  disturbed 
her  sleep,  and  shipwrecks  and  drowning  m&i  haunted  her  dreams.'  * 

Next  come  vague  rumours,  which  no  one  can  trace,  of  an 
action  at  sea.  Some  say  that  the  Flora  had  been  captured  after 
a  hard  fight, — others,  that  she  had  been  simk ;  all  is  dishearten- 
ing and  uncertain.  Then  the  Flora  is  retaken  by  an  English 
cruiser  and  brought  into  Port  Boyal,  and  the  more  accurate 
intelligence  is  dreadfuL  That  Vernon  is  wounded  and  a  pri- 
aoner  is  certain ;  but  no  one  can  tell  more.  Days  of  suspense 
become  weeks,  and  still  no  fmrther  information  is  obtained. 

The  same  rumours  reach  Emily  in  a  more  authentic  form. 
She  meets  at  dinner  at  the  Otways  the  captain  of  the  frigate 
which  had  retaken  the  Flora,  and  hears  from  him  the  story  of 
the  action  with  the  privateer,  mixed  with  praise  of  Vernon's 
gallantry.  She  finds  herself  very  often  calling  to  see  her  friend 
Maigaret  Otway — led  there,  as  she  apologises  to  herself,  by 
the  hope  of  being  able  to  learn  some  tidings  for  Harriet  Vernon. 

On  one  of  these  visits  she  is  told  that  the  ladies  are  out,  but 
soon  to  return.  She  sits,  and  is  turning  over  the  sketches  of  aa 
album,  when  she  hears  a  plaintive  voice  in  the  verandah  asking 
for  Mr.  Otway ;  a  servant  answers  that  he  will  soon  return ; 
and  leaves  the  stranger  leaning  for  support  against  the  jallonsied 
partition  between  the  verandiSi  and  the  drawing-room.  ^ 

*•  She  was  well  dressed,  her  tall  figure  wrapped  in  a  shawl,  which 
could  not  conceal  that  she  would  soon  be  a  mother.  Her  face  retained 
traces  of  great  beauty,  but  emaciated,  making  her  soft  eyes  seem 
pretematurally  lai^e.  She  trembled  and  might  have  fallal  but  for 
the  support  against  which  she  leaned.  Emily  rose  and  called  for  a 
servant,  to  desire  him  to  offer  the  visitor  a  chair ;  but  Sambo  had 
disappeared  and  there  was  no  bell,  so  she  went  out  herself  and  invited 
the  poor  girl  to  come  in  and  rest  herself  until  Mr.  Otway  came  in. 
I'  Let  me  support  you,"  she  said,  for  the  stranger's  agitation  seemed  to 
increase  at  her  presence ;  "  lean  on  me,  and  I  will  help  you  to  the 
sofa,  for  you  look  very  ilL" 

<  But  Uie  object  of  her  kindness  shrank  from  the  gentle  arm,  as  if 
it  would  have  enveloped  her  in  the  folds  of  a  serpent.  "  No,  not 
this  from  you!**  she  exclaimed,  shuddering  as  she  extricated  hersdf 
and  sunk  on  the  floor. 

'  Emily  gazed  for  an  instant  at  the  unhappy  creature.    The  truth 
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tlieB  hashed  on  ker.  It  must  be  the  writsr  of  Y nlcan's  letter.  She, 
whom  he  had  ciUed  his  master's  wife,  who  now,  broken-hearted  and 
fainting,  lay  on  the.  floor  at  her  feet 

*  Under  other  drcomstanees  she  might,  perhi^ps,  have  reooiled 
from  farther  contact  Now  she  felt  only  compassion.  She  placed  s 
pillow  from  the  soi»  under  Julia's  head,  then  filled  a  glass  from  the 
water  jar  standing  in  the  window,  sprinkled  it  on  her  face,  and,  as 
die  reTiTed,  held  tibe  water  to  her  lips. 

*  ^  Drink  and  you  will  betteri"  she  said.  *'Now  let  me  raise  yon^" 
and,  disregarding  her  faint  resistance,  she  supported  her  to  the  sofa, 
loosened  the  string  which  impeded  her  breath,  and  spoke  to  her  in  a 
soft  voice  which  pierced  Julia's  heart  like  a  sword. 

*  Julia  felt  the  superiority  of  the  being  who  bent  over  her.  The 
mind,  which  shone  through  Emily's  countenance,  awed  her.  weaker 
spirit.  She  felt  that  she  was  known,  yet  not  deqMsed :  and  this  made 
bier  rival  appear  more  than  human* 

<"<  Tou  are  better  now  ?"  asked  Emily. 

*'  *^  Thank  your—  yes ;  now  leave  me,  dear  lady,  you  are  too  good 
to  wait  on  poor  me.  I  came  to  ask  if  he  had  been  heard  of;  but  oh  I 
I  shall  never  see  him  more ;  and,  now  that  I  have  seen  you.  I  know 
that  it  would  be  of  no  use.    If  my  child  survives  me,  be  kind  to  it." 

'  ^  Indeed  you  are  strangely  mistaken :  Mr.  Vernon  is  nothing  to 
me,  but  an  old  family  friend." 

*  **  You  say  so,  and  therefore  you  beHeve  so.  I  know  betta*.  IF 
yon  had  heard  him  in  his  ravings,  as  I  did  when  I  watched  by  his 
bed  in  his  last  fever,  yov  would  not  doubt  his  love.  If  I  hoped  to 
Kve,  I  could  not  tdl  you  this;  but  I  feel  that  my  days  will  be  few. 
God  bless  you,  and  mav  you  be  happier  than  poor  Julia." 

*  She  took  Miss  Vivian's  hand,  kissed  it,  and  suffered  herself  to  be 
assisted  to  the  kittereen  which  was  waiting  for  her. 

*  **  Tou  will  pity  me,  and  let  me  know,"  she  said  to  Miss  Vivian, 
who  had  accompanied  her  to  the  carriage,  '^  if  you  hear  anything  of 
him.     Your  servant  Phebe  will  know  where  to  find  me." 

*  Emily  felt  too  much  agitated  to  aicounter  the  Otways,  and  she 
hastened  home  filled  with  dbrnpassion  for  a  creature  so  young,  so 
beaatiful,  so  gentle,  and  so  inezpoienced^ — a  £ur  vessel  wrecked  on 
the  qnioksands  of  a  vidons  soei^.'  * 

Further  tidings  arrive  in  the  form  of  a  set  of  bills  drawn  by 
Vernon,  at  Barcelona,  in  the  Spanish  Main.  It  is  clear,  that 
at  the  date  of  those  bills  he  was  living.  The  news  comes  op- 
portunely. 

*  Julia's  spirits  were  soothed  at  a  critical  moment,  for  the  day  after- 
wards she  gave  birth  to  a  daughter.  But  worn  down  by  months  of 
anxiety  and  ill-health,  her  recovery  was  slow.  Her  mother  was  with 
her,  but  she  had  always  been  harsh :  there  never  indeed  was  much 
sjmpathy  or  confidence  between  them  ;  the  tie  was  that  of  mere  in- 
stinct.   Her  own  infant,  a  beautiful  fair  child,  reminded  her  only  of 
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its  absent  father ;  she  grew  more  and  more  neryous  and  weak,  and 
her  life  seemed  to  hang  on  a  thread.  Hope  was  gone :  all  that  she 
valued  or  cared  for  had  vanished  like  a  doeam.  Beligion  was  to 
her  a  mere  form.  She  had  never  been  brought  up  to  trust  to  its 
support 

*  Day  followed  daj  without  change  or  oomforti  until  one  morn- 
ing she  was  lying  on  the  sofa  where  Vernon  had  parted  from  her. 
Her  memory  was  recalling  his  last  words  and  looks,  as  she  pressed 
his  child  to  her  breast.  Clara  sat  on  a  stool  at  her  feet  Sud- 
denly Pompey  entered  the  room,  which  was  darkened  to  keep  out 
the  sun,  so  that  he  could  not  at  first  distinguish  the  inmates.  Clara 
started  up  and  asked  if  his  master  was  with  him.  '*  No,  Clara,"  he 
replied,  recognising  the  voice.  ^  Tou  neber  see  good  Massa  Yemon 
no  more.  lum  d^.  Me  see  him  go  out  for  fight,  and  him  killed; 
him  neber  come  back." 

'  A  faint  groan  from  the  sofa  did  not  reach  his  dull  ear ;  but  Clam 
shrieked  out,  *'  Oh  Pompey^  you  kill  poor  missis,"  as  she  raised  Julia's 
head  from  the  pillow  on  which  it  had  fallen  back.  But  it  was  all 
over.     The  loving  gentle  spirit  had  departed.** 

Pompey  had  returned  to  Jamaica  with  Captain  Boblns  and 
the  rest  of  the  wounded  crew  of  the  Flora;  and  from  Captdn 
Bobins  some  accurate  information  is  now  obtained.  The  pri- 
vateer had  captured  a  Dutdi  sloop,  put  into  her  his  wounded 
prisoners,  and  sent  them  to  Barcelona,  then  in  the  hands  of  the 
jPatriots,  but  menaced  with  an  attack  by  the  Boyalists.  It  was 
there  that  Vernon  drew  his  bills  on  Jamaica.  After  wuting 
for  some  weeks,  during  which  the  less  severely  wounded  men 
recovered,  news  of  the  approach  of  the  Royalists  came,  and 
Vernon  marched  out  with  the  whole  garrison  of  Barcelona  to 
repel  them.  Captain  Bobins  added,  that  Vernon  assured  him 
that,  if  he  lived,  he  should  not  be  many  days  absent  For 
he  intended  merely  to  assist  in  defending  the  approach  to  the 
town.  If  the  invasion  succeeded,  of  course  he  must  retreat 
with  his  own  firiends.  If  it  were  repelled,  he  should  leave 
them  to  pursue  their  success.  So  far,  and  no  further,  he 
thouffht  his  interference  justified. 

Alter  news  of  the  success  of  the  Patriots  reached  Barcelona, 
Captain  Bobins  daily  looked  for  his  return.  But  time  passed  on, 
and  he  heard  all  sorts  of  reports  as  to  the  fate  of  his  passenger ; 
that  he  had  been  killed  in  action ;  that  he  had  been  taken  prisonqr ; 
then  another  report  was  current,  that  he  had  deserted  to  the 
other  side,  and  that  a  reward  was  offered  for  his  apprehension. 

'  ^  I  waited  and  waited,"  said  he  to  his  employer,  Mr.  Otway,  **  and 
could  hear  nothing  more.  My  belief  is  that  the  poor  young  gentleman 
has  come  to  some  untimely  end:  killed,  most  probably,  fighting  where 
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he  had  no  call.  I  saw  how  ready  he  was  at  that  work  when  he  fought 
beside  me  in  my  brig.  So  I  chartered  the  droger  which  brought  us 
here,  and  I  brought  that  cowardly  Pompey  back  with  me.  If  Mr. 
Vernon  is  dead,  some  one  I  suppose  will  pay  me  for  his  passage.** '  * 

The  effects  of  Vernon's  death  in  mitigating  Emily's  dis- 
approbation of  his  conduct  are  well  imagined  and  well  told. 
£3ie  does  not  long  remain  in  Jamaica :  her  mother's  health  fails, 
ahe  carries  her  daughter  home,  and  settles  at  Bath,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  her  friend  Harriet  Vernon.  Vernon  was  tenant  in 
tail  of  his  property,  with  the  reversion  in  a  distant  cousin.  He 
had  left  England  sdmost  immediately  after  he  succeeded  to  it, 
without  waiting  to  go  through  the  long  process  then  necessary 
to  bar  an  entailed  estate.  The  property,  therefore,  supposing 
faim  to  be  dead  without  lawful  issue,  had  gone  oyer,  and  his 
nster  was  almost  pennyless.  The  Viyians  themselves  are  ex- 
posed to  a  similar  misfortune.  On  the  peace  the  Jamaica  staff 
IS  reduced.  The  general  is  recalled,  and  finds  on  his  arrival 
that  a  great  banking-house,  in  which  his  whole  fortune  is  in- 
vested, has  stopped  payment.  He  is  not  only  without  income 
except  his  pension,  but  in  debt.  A  Captain  Myers  at  Bath  had 
been  an  old  admirer  of  Emily's.  He  had  sought  her  when  she 
was  an  heiress  and  he  was  poor.  Now  he  is  Sir  Frederick 
Myers,  rich  and  titled,  and  he  renews  his  advances.  The 
mother  warmly  supports  him ;  the  father  confesses  that  he  alone 
stands  between  them  and  ruin.  Emily  cannot  plead  afiections 
pledged  to  any  living  man.  Sir  Frederick  is  amiable,  though 
frivoloos.  She  accepts  him,  and  the  day, — a  distant  one,  as  no 
has  just  lost  an  uncle, — is  fixed. 

We  have  not,  however,  quite  done  with  the  American  he- 
mispbere.  A  short  time  before  the  events  which  we  have  just 
sketched,  a  set  of  happy-looking  tourists  were  sitting  after  dinner 
in  front  of  a  large  tent,  near  the  falls  of  the  Essequibo  river. 
They  consisted  of  Mr.  B.,  the  Fiscal  of  Demerara,  his  wife  and 
daughter,  and  two  officers.  Major  Alexander  and  Lieutenant 
Blagrave  from  the  garrison,  and  their  negro  attendants,  King, 
George,  and  Peter.     The  ladies  sing. 

'  "  Look  there  ! "  said  Mrs.  B.,  as  soon  as  the  song  was  finished, 
**  I  would  not  interrupt  you  ;  but  who  can  those  three  savage-looking 
men  be?  don't  you  see  them?  there,  just  behind  that  steep  pointed 
rock  over  the  falls.  They  are  not  Indians,  for  two  of  them  have  long 
beards." 

*  ^  They  must  be  a  party  of  wood  cutters,"  answered  Mr.  B.,  ''  but 
I  did  not  think  that  they  ever  wandered  so  far  up  the  river,  and, 
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wild  IbokiDg  as  they  often  are,  I  never  saw  any  bal^  so  nnciviHsed  as 
these  ruffians." 

*  "  May  they  not  be  deserters  ?**  said  Major  Alexander;  "  the  regi* 
ment  had  some  men  missing  a  few  months  ago,  who  were  supposed 
to  have  been  drowned  by  the  upsetting  of  a  boat  on  the  Demerara 
river.  I  really  think  these  must  be  the  very  men  —  two  of  them 
have  a  military  carriage  — I  will  go  and  examine  them.'* 

*  And  the  three  gentlemen,  escorted  by  the  two  servants,  advanced 
towards  the  uncouth  looking  strangers,  who  moved  forwajrd  to  meet 
them  as  soon  as  they  percdNred  that  they  were  seen. 

'  As  they  approached,  the  appearance  of  the  strangers  became  yet 
more  suspicious;  the  beards  of  the  two  taller  men  had  not  been 
shaved  for  weeks,  their  clothes  were  in  rags,  and  one  of  them  was 
barefooted. 

'  The  third  was  shorter,  of  a  slight  make,  and  had  little  or  no 
beard.  All  looked  wild,  haggard,  and  exhausted,  as  if  enduring  both 
hunger  and  fatigue :  they  came  on  boldly,  however,  and  seemed  to 
be  foreigners ;  for  the  oldest  looking  said  something  to  one  of  his 
companions  in  a  language  which  was  not  English  or  Dutch.  *^  Stand 
and  surrender,"  said  Major  Alexandter,  still  believing  that  they  were 
deserters. 

*  "  Who  are  you  ?  "  asked  the  fiscal  — "  have  you  a  licence  for 
wood-cutting  ?  " 

^  '^  Somos  Espanoles  ?  "  asked  Lieut  Blagrave,  proud  of  his  accom- 
plishment as  a  linguist. 

*  "  Tan  till  dere,  you  damn  runaway  rascals,"  exclaimed  black  Capt. 
Peter,  who  had  now  got  behind  the  intruders  and  was  pointing  his 
gun  at  them. 

'  Thus  accosted  and  menaced  on  all  sides,  the  suspected  men  stood 
stiU,  but  looking  hardened  and  unabated.  Mi^or  Alexander,  over^ 
flowing  with  military  zeal,  was  on  the  pcnnt  of  stej^ing  forward  to 
adze  by  the  oollar  the  for^nost,  who  provoked  him  especially  by  the 
audacious  way  in  which  he  continued  to  stare  at  him,  when  the  man 
exclaimed  "  Alexander !  I  did  not  quite  recognise  you  at  first  — 
though  I  thought  I  knew  your  voice — how  rejoiced  I  am  to  meet 
you  here  I " 

^  "  If  you  do  know  me,  you  might  at  least  call  me  by  my  rank.  I 
am  Major  Alexander :  I  don't  recollect  you  —  but  I  fancy  you  will 
not  rejoice  that  you  have  met  with  me  —and  yet — but  it  cannot  be 
—  were  you  ever  at  Eton,  sir  ?  " 

'  *^  Yes,  Alexandex>  and  your  fag  there ;  ten  years  have  no  doubt 
so  changed  the  little  boy,  Yemon  of  the  fourth  form,  who  used  to  get 
your  bi^akfast  at  Holts,  that  you  could  not  recognise  me — even  were 
I  more  like  my  usual  s^; — you  are  less  changed  in  appearance.'* 

Yemen's  history  has  already  been  brought  down  to  the  timfe 
when  he  marched  out  with  the  Patriot  gatrison  (^  Barcelona 
to  repel  the  RoyaUsts.     The  Bepublican  army  took  np  its  pO- 
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mtion  at  the  month  of  the  Boca  Pass,  whidi  separates  V enezuek 
from  Cumana.  After  some  days  of  anxiety,  early  one  morning 
a  horseman  galloped  in  to  say  that  the  Boyalists  were  coming 
down  in  force ;  that  they  had  driven  in  the  Patriot  outposts, 
and  when  he  last  saw  them,  were  about  three  miles  Ax>m  the 
Cumana  entrance  of  the  pass.  The  Patriots  mustered  to  meet 
them  in  the  pass;  and  Vernon,  with  about  150  Indians  under 
Us  commimd,  was  s^it  forward  with  orders  to  ascend  the  higher 
gnmnd  on  the  left  side  of  the  Boca,  endeavour  to  precede  the 
main  body  and  gall  the  enemy,  and  protect  his  own  friends 
by  firing  down  from  the  heights.  He  guns  the  cover  of  some 
palmetto  trees,  rising  from  the  edge  of  a  promontory,  imme- 
oiately  over  a  reach  in  the  pass. 

'  Long  and  anxiously  he  looked  down,  but  all  was  still  and  silent 
— no  living  combatant  was  to  be  seen,  though  the  quick  eye  of  Maoro 
discovered  the  bodies  of  three  men  and  a  mule  lying  dose  together, 
half  covered  by  the  waters  of  the  river  into  which  they  had  fallei^ 
proving  that  some  conflict  had  just  taken  place;  but  it  was  impossible 
to  jnd^  to  whieh  party  these  fallen  soldiers  had  belonged,  or  whether 
the  republicans  .were  advancing  or  retreating.  After  a  suspense  of 
(Some  minutes,  which  seemed  to  be  hours,  he  heard  a  few  dropping 
musket  shots  higher  up  the  pass. 

*  "  That  must  be  itie  advanced  guard  of  our  friends,"  said  he  to 
Maoro :  *^  they  have  passed  us,  and  are  engaged  with  the  first  skir- 
mbhers  of  the  royali^  ;  but  as  yet  they  have  encountered  no  nume- 
rous opponents.  Harkl  —  still  only  single  shots,  and  at  intervaJs. 
Ha!  that  was  a  volley  I  now  they  are  opposed  by  a  larger  force." 

'  Maoro  did  not  reply,  but  listened  attentively,  and  hearing  sounds 
which  Yonon's  duller  ear  could  not  detect,  whispered — 

<  «  The  soldiers  are  running  back." 

'  In  a  minute  afterwards  they  saw  a  party  of  about  thirty  men, 
evidently  in  flight  and  disorder,  running  down  the  pass ;  and  as  they 
neared  and  turned  the  angle  of  the  road  where  it  wound  round  the 
base  of  the  cUff  on  whidi  he  was  standing,  scaring  away  two  black 
vultures,  which  rose  slowly  and  reluctantly  from  the  bodies  of  the 
dead  men  or  the  mule,  Yemon  was  grieved  to  recognise  the  fugitives 
9B  republicans,  and  some  of  the  very  troops  which  had  marched  out 
with  him  from  Barcelona. 

*  In  a  few  seconds  a  small  party  of  royalists  followed,  much  scat- 
tered and  in  hot  pursuit.  As  the  chase  passed  rapidly  by,  some  shots 
were  fired  down  on  them  from  Yemen's  Indians,  without  appearing 
to  take  any  effect ;  and  they  rushed  on,  and  were  soon  lost  at  a  turn 
of  the  pass  farther  down.  For  a  few  minutes  all  was  again  silent ; 
then  a  sound  of  voices  and  the  trampling  of  horses,  and  then  a  body 
of  cavalry  wer«  seen  slowly  picking  their  way. over  the  impediments 
of  the  road,  as  they  wound  their  way  down  the  pass ;  then  followed 
long  files  of  infantry,  marching  in  a  straggling,  disorderly  manner^ 
with  the  relaxed  step  of  tired  men,  and  frequently  falling  out  of  their 
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ranks  to  drink  of  the  stream  which  was  flowing  on  beside  them,  and 
then  limping  along,  in  a  sort  of  half-mn,  to  r^^n  their  places.  This 
was  evidentlj  the  main  body  of  the  royalists. 

*'  Yemon  could  not  doubt  that  thej  would  soon  encounter  his  friends^ 
who  must  be  advancing  up  the  gorge ;  and  that  the  struggle,  when 
thej  met,  must  be  short  and  decisive.  Hemmed  in  bj  the  cliffs  on 
each  side,  the  shock  of  the  meeting  would  resemble  that  of  combatants 
in  the  lists  of  4  tournament ;  and  whichever  side  first  flinched  must 
be  driven  back  in  irretrievable  defeat.  He  ordered  his  Indians  to 
keep  concealed,  anf  not  to  throw  away  their  small  stock  of  ammuni- 
tion in  a  useless  fire  on  the  long  lines  of  royalists  who  continued  to 
struggle  past  below  his  ambush.  Probably  tiie  Indians  felt  no  desire 
to  take  an  active  part,  and  would  joyfully  have  witnessed  the  destruc- 
tion of  both  parties.  The  fall  of  every  White,  whether  royalist  or 
patriot,  was  to  them  one  tyrant  removed. 

^  l^iinutes  passed  on,  and  still  there  was  no  indication  of  the  expected 
conflict  Nothiug  to  be  heard  but  the  hum  of  voices  from  the  long 
straggling  column  beneath,  mixed  with  the  brawling  of  the  stream, 
or  the  angry  voice  of  some  leader  urging  on  his  tired  followers,  and 
ordering  them  to  close  up  their  ranks. 

^  Vernon's  suspense  became  intolerable,  and  he  was  on  the  point  of 
withdrawing  from  his  concealment  and  rejoining  the  patriots,  when 
the  booming  sound  of  cannon  shot  was  followed,  in  rapid  succession, 
by  the  rattle  of  musketry,  and  the  echoes  of  the  narrow  defile  multi- 
plied the  reports. 

^  It  soon  became  evident  that  the  advance  of  the  royalists  had  been 
arrested,  for  that  portion  of  their  column  still  within  Vernon's  view 
flrst  closed,  and  then  seemed  to  be  alternately  swayed  backwards  or 
forwards,  as  the  pressure  from  the  front  or  rear  roUed  the  masses  to 
and  fro,  like  a  river  meeting  the  tide.  Riderless  horses  now  came  gal- 
loping back  from  the  front,  breaking  through  the  ranks,  or  plunging 
wildly  into  the  river ;  the  roar  of  the  cannon  sounded  nearer  and 
nearer ;  the  crisis  of  the  combat  was  at  hand,  and  Vernon  directed 
his  Indians  to  open  fire,  from  the  edge  of  the  clifi^,  on  their  opponents 
below. 

*  The  distance  was  too  far  for  any  certain  aim,  but  still  the  effset 
was  too  galling  to  be  tamely  borne ;  and  he  observed  the  royalists 
detach  a  party  who  clambered  up  the  side  of  the  ravine,  where  the 
brushwood  afforded  them  fair  cover  from  the  shots  of  the  Indians,  to 
force  him  from  his  vantage  ground,  the  possession  of  which  was  every 
instant  becoming  more  important  to  whichever  side  could  maintain  it. 
A  fierce  effort  ensued.  The  royalist  leader  led  his  men  gallimtly  on, 
but  they  fought  under  immense  disadvantages ;  they  were  picked  off 
by  the  Indians  while  climbing  up  places  where  they  could  not  find 
firm  footing  to  return  the  fire,  which  was  fast  thinning  their 
numbers. 

*  Loose  rocks  were  rolled  down  on  them ;  and  arrows,  and  even 
stones,  were  discharged  with  fatal  aim.  Still  their  leader  continued 
to  ascend,  clambering  up  under  cover  of  bushes  and  rocks,  and 
taking  advantage  of  every  inequality  which  the  brow  of  the  bank 
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preaented,  with  a  presence  of  mind  and  courage  wliich  compelled 
Yemon  to  feel  interested  for  so  gallant  an  opponent ;  and  if  his  fol- 
lowers had  equalled  their  officer  in  activity  and  courage^  thej  would 
probably  have  won  the  summit,  and  scattered  their  opponents. 

*  But  this  was  not  the  case.  Many  men  had  fallen  killed  or  wounded, 
and  stiU  more  had  either  stopped^  crouching  under  the  protection  of 
some  rock  or  hollow,  or  had  retreated  back  to  their  main  body ;  and 
the  royalist  colonel,  for  such  was  his  rank,  found  himself  almost  un« 
anpported  on  the  top  of  the  cliff.  He  was  a  tall,  handsome  man, 
about  forty  years  old ;  his  figure  thin,  but  showing  great  muscular 
strength. 

*  Tixe  Indians  rushed  forward  to  attack,  and  Vernon  to  save  him. 

*  The  royalist  officer  turned  round  to  cheer  on  the  soldiers,  whom 
lie  hoped  to  find  closely  following  him,  but  not  one  remained  ;  and  he 
was  seized  at  the  same  instant  by  two  Indians,  who  wrested  his  sword 
from  his  hand,  while  Vernon  called  on  him  to  surrender. 

* ''  Never  to  rebels  and  savages ! "  exclaimed  the  Spaniard,  wrestling 
fiercely  with  his  captors. 

'  There  was  something  in  the  tone  of  his  voice  as  he  thus  spoke 
which  was  familiar  to  Vemon*s  ear.  He  looked  at  him  earnestly, 
and  old  recollections  flashed  on  his  mind. 

*  *^  Good  God,  Sanchez  !  I  cannot  be  mistaken :  it  is  my  old  friend 
of  Morillo's  army — my  deliverer  at  Malpartida  de  Caceres.*' 

*  **  Yes,"  said  the  Spaniard,  sadly  and  reproachfully,  '*  that  is  my 
name ;  and  yours,  sir,  I  should  say  was  Vernon.  You  resemble  a 
brave  officer  whom  I  remember  well  in  the  English  army,  then  fight- 
ing as  an  ally  in  the  royal  cause.  But  surely  you,  sir,  a  leader  of 
savages,  and  a  partisan  of  rebels,  cannot  be  the  same  person :  my  eyes 
axe  deceiving  me.* 

*  **  Yes,  I  am  the  same ;  and  I  will  tell  you  how  all  this  has  hap- 
pened hereafter^  Now  you  must  remain  my  prisoner :  further  efforts 
ore  in  vain ;  my  friends  have  won  the  day.  Look  below !  observe 
how  your  forces  are  breaking  their  ranks.  Horses  and  men  are  in 
confusion,  and  see!  there  is  the  advance  of  the  patriots.** 

*  As  he  spoke  the  republicans  made  a  halt,  just  after  the  bend, 
where  the  road  a  little  widened,  opened  their  ranks,  and  drew  forward 
and  pointed  three  guns.  They  were  discharged  at  the  retreating 
masses  of  the  royalists,  and  succeeded  by  a  close  fire  of  musketry. 

*  For  a  minute  or  two  nothing  could  be  seen  except  the  white 
smoke  curling  upwards,  but  a  rushing  sound  of  footsteps,  accompanied 
by  loud  cheers  and  wild  cries,  told  that  the  patriot  forces  were  making 
m  furious  charge.  When  the  veil  of  smoke  rolled  away,  the  royalists* 
column  was  dispersed;  the  dead  and  the  wounded  alone  remained, 
watched  by  a  number  of  black  vultures,  who  were  towering  high  in 
the  sky,  awaiting  the  coming  feast ;  the  rest  had  fled,  and  the  repub- 
lican troops  were  hurrying  on  in  pursuit'* 

According  to  the  practice  of  that  hateful  war^  Sanchez  is  con- 

•  Vol.  ii.  p.  67* 
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demned  to  be  shot.  Yernon  asks  t)ie  life  otf  tiis  friend,  is 
refiised,  throws  tip  his  commissioD,  and  at  night,  with  the  assists 
ance  of  his  Indians,  rescues  the  prisoner,  and  they  fly  together 
towards  the  Oronoko. 

We  have  not  room  for  the  story  of  their  escape,  and  of  their 
residence  with  an  Indian  tribe  on  the  banks  of  the  Iribi.  It  is 
graphically  painted,  and  is  ornamented  by  one  of  the  best  cha-r 
racters  in  the  work  —  Carlos,  a  half-caste  Indian,  whom  they 
take  into  their  confidence. 

And  now  having  restored  Vernon  to  life,  and  got  rid  of  the' 
apparently  insurmountable  obstacle  to  his  marriage  with  Emily, 
we  refer  the  reader  to  the  work  itself  for  the  means  by  whicb 
that  marriage  is  ultimately  effected  or  prevented. 

We  have  said  that  the  English  characters  are  generally 
scenic;  natural  and  consistent,  but  not  individualised.  Sir 
Frederick  Myers  is,  perhaps,  an  exception,  Mid  so  are  Mrs, 
Vivian  and  a  Miss  Fairfield,  whom  we  have  not  introduced'to 
the  reader.  The  Transatlantic  characters  are  individuals,  pnn 
bably  portraits.  The  Governor  of  Barcelona,  —  the  priest  with 
whom  Vernon  and  Sanchez  take  refuge,  and  his  niece, — the  vil- 
lage authorities  of  St.  Fernando  and  Aragu,  —  Xaltalma,  and 
her  Indians,  —  all  start  out  from  the  canvass. 

But  the  character  of  most  merit  is  Julia.  She  has  the  qua- 
lities that  belong  or  ought  to  belong  to  the  heroine  of  a  traoedy. 
Virtues  enough  to  interest  the  sympathy  of  the  reader,  multa 
enough  to  lead  him  to  acquiesce  in  her  misfortunes.  And  the 
whole  is  so  harmoniously  drawn  and  coloured,  her  excellencies 
and  her  defects  so  run  into  one  another,  that  the  reader  is  never 
startled  by  an  unexpected  contrast.  He  foresees  where  she 
will  act  well  and  where  she  will  act  ill ;  her  misconduct  never 
weakens  his  interest,  and  her  merits  never  lead  him  to  consider 
her  as  the  victim  of  calamities  totally  undeserved,  and  therefore 
revolting.  Her  punishment  may  be  excessive,  though  much  less 
so  than  that  of  Lucy  of  Lammermo<»:  or  Amy  Bobsart»  but  it 
is  not  shocking. 
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AfiT.  lY. «— *  1.  Niffociationa  relatwts  ct  la  Succession  dCEspayn^ 
sous  Loins  XIV. ;  ou  Correspondances^MemoireSy  etActesDiplo^ 
matiquesy  concemant  les  Pretentions  et  FAvSnement  de  la  Mai^  ' 
son  de  Bovrbon  an  Trdne  dPEspagne^  accompagnis  dCun  Texts 
Historique  et  pricMes  d'une  Introduction.  Par  M.  Miqnkt, 
Tomes  L— IV.    1836—42. 

2.  Letters  of  William  III.  and  Louis  XIV.,  and  of  their  Mi-^ 
nisters.  Extracted  from  the  Archives  of  France  and  Eng- 
land, and  from  Family  Papers.  Edited  by  P.  Grimblot. 
2  vols.     1848. 

TTET^E  trust  that  among  the  consequences  of  the  BeTolution  of 
1848,:we  shall  not  have  to  include  the  abandonment  of  the 
great  historical  undertaking  of  M.  Mignet,  which  we  have  named 
at  tlie  head  of  this  article.  It  forma  one  of  the  series  known'  as 
the  *  Archives  de  France ; '  the  publication  of  which  was  set  on 
foot  by  M.  Guizot  when  he  held  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. Its  conception  was,  doubtless,  recommended  to  the 
Boyalty  of  July,  as  an  engine  for  familiarising  to  the  public 
mind  that  reyival  of  Family  policy  in  Spain,  which  the  late 
d3masty  contemplated  so  long  ago,  wMch  was  so  perseveringly 
followed  up,  and  which,  at  the  opening  of  the  last  year, 
teamed  nearer  than  ever  to  a  prosperous  consummation.  But 
the  purely  historical  interest  of  the  Spanish  Succession  in  the 
last  oentnry,  does  not  require  the  adventitious  support  of  co- 
temporary  p<^tic8.  The  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  after  every  allows 
anoe  for  its  corrupting  accessories,  is  ope  of  which  European 
civilisation  is  fairly  proud;  and  among  its  best  literary  me* 
morials  we  may  place  this  elaborate  exposition  of  its  diplomacy. 
M.  Mignet  had  proposed  to  give  a  full  history  of  the  negotiar 
tions  that  either  directly  or  indirectly  bore  on  the  claims  of 
Looia  XIY.  to  the  ,throne  of  Spiun.  At  present  he  has  not 
advaaoed  beyond  the  Peace  of  Nimeguen,  in  1679. 

M.  Grimblot,  again,  has  given  us  selections  from  the  corre- 
spondence between  the  French  and  English  Governments  during 
the  attempted  arrangement  of  this  question  by  the  Partition 
Treaties  of  1698  and  1700.  The  literary  value  of  this  work, 
also,  is  very  great.  Though  its  contents  may  not  substantially 
vary  the  judgments  which  an  attentive  reader  might  have 
formed  from  the  materials  already  published  in  the  Hardwicke 
and  other  collections,  yet  it  abounds  in  new  and  interesting 
particulars.  While  it  has  the  immense  advantage  of  pre- 
senting for  the  first  time,  in  an  accessible  and  popuJar  form,  a 
of  documents  which  will  enable  every  one  to  appreciate 
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the  national  importance  of  the  interests  involyed  in  that  great 
question,  the  gallantry  with  which  William  IIL  confronted 
the  vast  resources  and  the  disciplined  intelligence  at  the  com«- 
mand  of  Louis  XIY.,  and  also  (we  grieve  to  add)  the  indifference 
and  ingratitude  with  which  the  English  people  requited  their 
Great  Deliverer, 

We  should  not  forget  to  remind  our  readers  that  M.  Grimblot 
is  a  foreigner,  publishing  in  what  is  to  him  a  foreign  laitguage. 
But  he  hias  introduced  the  collection  by  a  preface,  written  in 
a  style  singularly  correct  and  easy.  It  retains  something  of  that 
picturesque  antithesis  and  aptitude  for  generalisation  which  form 
80  attractive  a  peculiarity  m  contemporary  French  literature ; 
but  its  idiomatic  accuracy  would  not  discredit  any  English 
writer,  nor  need  we  expect  to  find  in  any  a  juster  appreciation 
of  the  most  important  points  in  English  history. 

The  greater  part  of  the  materials  now  first  pubHshed  by  hinli. 
are  drawn  from  three  different  sources.  We  have,  first,  the 
correspondence  between  Louis  XIY*  and  Marshal  Boufflers, 
which  preceded  the  Peace  of  Ryswick,  and  in  which  it  was  long 
supposed  that  the  first  idea  of  the  Partition  Treaty  had  beea 
broached.  The  Bentinck  family  have  placed  in  M.  Grimblot's 
hands  the  confidential  correspondence  that  passed  between  Wil- 
liam HL  and  their  ancestor,  the  Earl  of  Portiand ;  and  no  one 
can  peruse  these  letters  without  heartily  sharing  the  editor's 
r^ret  that  such  a  thorough  justification  of  an  eminent  public 
servant  should  have  been  suffered  to  remain  so  long  unknown* 
We  have,  finally,  the  letters,  (originally  translated  from  the 
Dutch  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh,)  which  passed  between  Wil- 
liam m.  and  the  Pensionary  Heinsius. 

Before  we  proceed  to  a  separate  examination  of  the  period  to 
which  these  documents  refer,  we  must  quote  the  following 
admirable  estimate  of  Louis  XIVs  diplomatic  compositions^ 
with  the  addition  of  M.  Grimblot's  feeling  and  dignified  allusion 
to  the  very  different  fate,  which  in  our  own  day  has  waited  on 
an  attempt  to  imitate  his  policy. 

*  They  (William  m/s  correspondence)  lose  throughout  by  the 
side  of  the  grand,  brilliant,  and  glowing  style  of  the  despatches  of 
Louis  XIV.  It  is  the  imposing  grandeur  of  Versailles  in  contrast 
with  the  meaner  edifices  of  Kensington  or  Loo.  In  reading  these 
lengthened  despatches  with  their  flowing  periods,  elaborate  expo- 
sitions, and  inexhaustible  meaning,  we  are  involuntarily  reminded  of 
Bossuet.  It  must  not  be  thought  that  these  State  Papers  were  the 
composition  of  a  secretary.  Written  by  Torcy  from  notes  taken  in 
council^  and  carefully  corrected  by  Louis  XTV.  as  they  were  read  to 
him/ they  bear  the  mark  of  his  singular  genius  for  grandeur  and 
iclaU    To  be  convinced  that  to  him  fUone  is  the  merit  of  their  pro* 
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doction  to  be  attribnted,  it  will  be  Bofficient  to  compare  tbem  with 
the  despatches  written  bj  Torcj  in  his  own  name,  or  even  with  his 
Memoirs ;  although  it  must  be  admitted  that  all  secretaries  would 
not  have  succeeded  so  well  in  conyejing  the  thoughts  of  their  masters* 
But  it  was  in  some  degree  the  language  of  the  period.  The  de- 
spatches of  Tallard,  Harcourt,  and  Villars  are  hardly  inferior  in  style 
to  those  of  Louis  XIV.,  yet  they  were  all  military  men,  but  scantily 
educated.  May  we  not  say,  with  M.  Cousin,  '^  Tout  est  grand  dans 
«*  un  grand  siicle  f  " 

'  But  if  we  pass  from  the  style  to  the  kernel  of  the  thought,  the 
superiority  ceases  to  be  on  the  side  of  Louis  XIV.  In  all  their 
ruggedness  the  letters  of  William  III.  have  a  stamp  of  honesty  which 
we  might  seek  in  vain  in  the  grander  despatches  of  his  rival.    It  is 

the  same  with  the  proceedings  of  both. 

•  •  •  • 

Frenchman  though  I  be,  I  look  upon  William  III.  as  one  of  the 
greatest  characters  in  history  ;  and  I  willingly  say  with  Mr.  Hallam, 
that  "  a  high  regard  for  the  memory  of  WilHam  III.  may  justly  be 
**  reckoned  one  of  the  tests  by  which  genuine  Whiggism,  as  opposed 
"  both  to  Tory  and  Republican  principles,  has  always  been  recog<^ 
^  nised."  Was  it  not  he,  in  fact,  that  accomplished  the  Revolution  of 
1688  ?  And  this  Revolution,  what  was  it  but  the  triumph  of  those 
principles,  which,  in  the  language  of  our  day,  are  styled  Liberal, 
over  those  of  absolute  monarchy  —  the  great  cause,  whose  brilliancy 
is  at  times  eclipsed,  but  cannot  be  extinguished — which  under  different 
names,  is  debated  in  every  land  —  which,  if  it  must  be  said,  has  been 
triumphed  over  but  yesterday  in  France,  and  on  which  I  had  fixed 
aU  my  hopes  and  thoughts  for  the  welfare  of  my  country.  Time  was 
when  we  were  wont  to  say,  that  since  France  had  had  the  misfortune 
to  have  her  Stuarts,  Providence  had  provided  for  her  a  William  of 
Orange,  in  a  prince  whose  calamities  I  deplore  too  deeply  to  feel  at 
liberty  to  condemn  him.  I  only  regret  that  he  had  too  much  before 
his  eyes  the  memory  of  his  ancestor  —  rather  than  that  of  the  great 
man  whose  career  presents  to  the  gaze  of  posterity  a  far  different 
grandeur  from  the  miserable  satisfaction  of  placing  a  duke  of  Anjou 
on  the  throne  of  Spain.'  (^Grimblot,  i.  xi.) 

We  are  surprised  that  no  English  writer  should  have  thought 
of  analysing,  in  its  full  development,  the  controversy  that  was 
interrupted,  rather  than  closed,  by  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  Of 
course  no  Englishman  would  have  had  the  same  command  aa 
M.  Mignet  of  tlie  French  State  Paper  Office ;  but  the  materiak 
that  already  existed  in  the  published  correspondence  and  authen- 
tic memoirs  of  such  statesmen  as  D'Estrades,  Torcy,  Temple, 
Villars,  might  have  been  compressed  and  generalised  into  what 
the  Germans  call  a  mtmographie  on  this  subject ;  and  might  thus 
have  given  form  and  method  to  the  fragments  of  negotiations 
irhich  are  scattered  up  and  down  the  pages  of  Hume  and  Lingard ; 
and  might  have  ended  with  that  systematic  examination  of  the 
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Treaties  of  1713,  in  which  Lord  Mahon's  work  on  the  Spanish 
Succession  is  so  provokingly  deficient.  For  the  question  has 
as  essentially  an  English  as  a  French  or  European  interest. 
Through  the  whole  period  that  elapsed  from  the  Restoration 
to  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover  —  while  the  fortunes 
of  England  were  still  trembling  between  absolutism  and  con* 
etitutional  government — our  foreign  relations,  and  especially 
those  which  regarded  the  Spanish  Succession^  constituted  our 
point  of  contact  with  Catholic  and  Monarchical  France  on 
the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  with  the  invigorating  sym- 
pathies of  a  free  and  Protestant  C!ommonwealth  in  Holland* 
They  Associated  us  to  the  old  traditional  poli(gr  —  a  policy  to 
which  even  Charles  I.  was  true  —  which  absolutely  prohibited 
the  establishment  of  a  French  viceroy  at  Antwerp  or  Ostend ; 
which  revived  for  a  moment,  when  Sir  William  Temple 
achieved,  in  the  Triple  Alliance  of  1668,  the  one  creditable 
act  of  Stuart  diplomacy  ;  and  which  was  illustrated  by  the  genius 
and  heroism  called  forth  in  the  great  war  of  1702*  All  the 
later  princes  and  statesmen  whom  English  history  has  empha- 
tically and  deliberately  convicted  of  treason  to  the  fundamental 
principles  of  our  free  monarchy  —  Charles  II.,  the  Cabal 
ministry,  James  II.,  Queen  Anne,  Bolingbroke, — all  were  false 
to  us  especially  in  the  matter  of  France  and  Spain.  All 
the  names  which  should  be  graven  on  English  hearts,  and  for 
ever  *  frequent  in  our  mouths,'  the  republican  opposition  ta 
Charles  II.,  the  Whig  leaders  of  the  Revolution,  William  IIL, 
Marlborough,  and  Somers>  are  now  chiefly  remembered  in  con- 
nexion with  their  brave  struggle  to  prevent  a  disturbance  of  the 
European  balance,  and  to  arrest  the  territorial  extension  and 
diplomatic  preponderance  of  France.  With  Louis  XIV.,  again, 
the  Spanish  Succession  was  the  great  business  of  his  reign.  It 
coincides  almost  exactly  with  the  limits  of  his  European  su- 
premacy. The  Peace  of  the  Pjnrenees  was  the  first  public  act  in 
which  he  personally  intervened  :  and  the  last  great  event  of  his 
Kfe  was  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  by  which  the  Maritime  Power* 
recognised  his  grandson  as  King  of  Spain.  We  propose  taking 
advantage  of  the  two  works  before  us  to  sketch  some  of  the 
main  negotiations  which,  from  1660  —  the  year  of  t)ie  English 
Restoration,  and  of  Louis  XIV. 's  marriage  with  Maria  Theresa 
of  Spain  ^ — attended  the  development  of  this  question  till  its 
settlement  at  Utrecht  in  1713;  —  one  year  before  the  accessicm 
of  the  House  of  Hanover,  and  about  two  years  and  a  half  before 
the  death  of  Louis  XIV. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  state  clearly  the  nature  of  his  claims  to 
Spain.     Louis  XIV.  was,  by  the  Spanish  law  of  succession,  ia 
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right  of  lufl  wife,  the  direct  heir  to  Charles  II.  M.  Mignet  has 
shown,  with,  we  think,  needless  pains,  that  the  Salic  law  never 
ejjsted  in  Spain.  We  are  not  aware,  indeed,  that  any 
•such  ground  of  exclusion  was  ever  pleaded  agaiast  the  Bourbon 
line :  nor  was  it  probable  that  such  would  be  the  case :  For 
the  competing  houses  of  Austria,  Bavaria,  and  Savoy,  all, 
.eqiudly  with  France,  derived  their  claim  through  females —  the 
iwo  former  from  a  younger  sister  of  Maria  Theresa,  the  French 
Queen  ;  the  latter  from  Catherine,  the  great  aunt  of  that 
princess.  But  Maria  Theresa's  claim  was  barred  by  a  Benun^ 
ciation,  executed  on  her  marriage  in  1660,  of  all  her  rights  to  the 
succession ;  and  the  whole  question  turns  on  the  validity  of 
this  act. 

In  the  original  draft  of  the  treaty,  Maria  Theresa  absolutely 
and  unconditionally  renounced  all  her  right  to  any  part  of  the 
Spanish  inheritance.  In  the  treaty,  as  actually  signed.  Cardinal 
Mazarin  contrived  that  she  should  renounce  it  ^  moyennant'* 
(in  consideration  of)  the  dowry  which  Don  Louis  de  Haro  had 
stipulated  should  be  paid  by  tne  Spanish  Government  It  was 
agreed,  by  France,  that  Maria  Theresa  should  renew  her  renun- 
ciation immediately  after  her  marriage.  That  renunciation,  how- 
ever, originally  made  on  the  2d  of  June,  1660,  was  never  re- 
newed. On  the  other  hand,  it  had  been  stipulated  that  the  dowry 
should  be  paid  in  three  instalments  —  the  first  immediately 
after  the  celebration  of  the  marriage.  But  not  one  of  these  in- 
stalments was  ever  paid.  Louis  was  careful  to  insist  on  this 
failure  on  the  part  of  Spain ;  and  to  contrast  it  with  his  own 
exact  observance  of  similar  pecuniary  engagements.  Each 
party  ultimately  tried  to  throw  on  the  other  the  odium  of  being 
the  first  to  break  the  treaty;  but,  on  a  strict  interpretation, 
Louis  se^ns  to  have  had  the  best  of  this  dispute.  Subsequently 
to  the  Peace  of  the  Pyrenees,  he  certainly  procured  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  renunciation  in  several  of  the  French  Parliaments : 
while  it  does  not  appear  that  Spain  took  a  single  step  to  per- 
form her  part ;  content  to  rely  on  the  general  accidents  of  the 
public  temper,  and,  in  the  nervous  language  of  Bolingbroke, 
^  to  sue  for  empire,  in  form&  pauperis^  at  the  ^tes  of  every 
*  court  in  Europe.'  The  real  answer  to  Louis's  cUims,  however, 
was  that  other  Powers  beside  Spidn,  were  interested  that  her 
provinces  should  not  become  the  appanage  of  a  French  prince; 
and  that  all  the  great  states  of  Europe  had  openly  accepted  the 
renunciation  as  a  bojiA  Jide  guarantee.  Louis,  indeed,  is  proved 
to  have  felt  this,  by  the  very  pains  he  took,  firsts  to  fiumliarise 
the  English  and  Dutch  statesmen  with  the  idea  that  the  renun- 
ciation was  originally  invalid;  and  next,  to  forbid  Colbert  de 
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Croissy's  allowing  any  express  ratification  of  the  Pyrenean 
Treaty  to  be  inserted  in  the  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  1668. 

These  claims,  however,  were  not  put  forward  in  their  entirety 
till  the  death  of  Charles  IL  in  1700.  It  was  on  the  death  of 
Philip  IV.,  the  father  of  that  prince,  in  1665,  that  Louis  asserted 
what  are  known  as  the  Bights  of  the  Devolution.  These  are 
chiefly  founded,  of  course,  on  the  general  invalidity  of  the  re- 
nunciation ;  but  they  rest  also  on  other  grounds ;  and  consti- 
tute, we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  the  most  shameless  and  flagrant 
assumption  of  right  to  be  found  in  the  whole  history  of  European 
usurpations. 

It  seems  that  by  a  local  custom  of  inheritance  that  prevailed 
among  the  people  of  Brabant,  the  daughters  of  a  first  marriage 
excluded  the  issue  male  of  a  second.  This  rule  Louis  XIY. 
proposed  to  apply  to  the  descent,  not  of  private  property,  but  of 
empire  and  royal  authority.  In  right  of  his  wife,  Maria 
Theresa,  the  only  child  of  her  father's  first  wife,  he  accord- 
ingly laid  claim,  on  the  death  of  Philip  IV.,  to  certain  portions 
of  the  Spanish  Netherlands.  It  would  have  been  a  case  pre- 
cisely paraUel  if,  on  the  death  of  King  Greorge  III.,  his  sons  had 
proposed  to  partition  Kent  into  little  princifmlities — on  the  plea 
that  by  the  custom  of  gavel-kind  the  private  property  of  in- 
testates in  that  locality  was  divided  among  their  children !  We 
should  remark,  however,  that  Louis  XIY.  was  at  that  moment 
reigning  over  Brittany  in  virtue  of  the  Salic  law,  though  that 
province  had  come  through  females  to  the  House  of  Yalois ; 
and  that  there  the  laws,  not  of  private  descent,  but  of  so- 
vereign succession,  had  of  course  been  altered,  and  exercised  in 
conformity  with  the  general  law  of  France.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
also,  that  the  ambitious  prince,  who  here  asserted  the  immuta- 
bility of  laws  regulating  succession,  himself  supported  his  grand- 
son in  introducing  the  Salic  law  into  Spain,  and  personally  con- 
firmed the  arbitrary  limitations  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  Nor 
was  it  ever  pretended  that  the  Flemish  provinces  themselves 
should  again  descend  among  the  children  of  Louis  XIV.  on 
any  such  principle  as  that  now  promulgated  by  him ;  or  that  the 
Salic  law,  in  all  its  strictness,  was  not  to  replace  the  momentary 
revival  of  this  obsolete  custom. 

Extravagant  as  these  pretensions  of  Louis  XIY.  must  now 
appear,  we  shall  have  but  an  inadequate  conception  of  the 
advantages  which  tempted  him  to  their  assertion,  without  a 
glance  at  the  contrast  of  his  position  with  that  of  the  rest  of 
Europe  at  the  time.  An  interval  of  repose  had  followed  the 
troubles  of  the  Fronde.  It  gave  him  leisure  for  recruiting  his 
army,  for  organising  his  finances,  for  surrounding  himself  with 
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audi  mimsters  as  Colbert  and  Lionne.  Above  all,  by  a  Bteady, 
conscientious  application  to  the  routine  of  business  and  ordinary 
official  life,  he  had  taken  care  to  ensure  his  own  complete  inde- 
pendence of  his  nominal  subordinates,  and  to  show  himself  (if 
we  may  borrow  a  phrase  of  Mr.D^Israeli's)  equaUy  great  as  a 
Minister  and  a  King* 

Before  him,  on  the  other  hand,  Europe  lay  crushed  and 
bleeding,  firom  the  long  struggle  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 
NowheSre  but  in  France  was  there  unity  of  council  or  energy  of 
action.  The  cabals  which  followed  the  Restoration  in  England, 
and  the  wrong-headed  opposition  which  the  Orange  party  in 
Holland  had  kept  up  against  De  Witt's  government,  imposed  on 
both  those  states  the  necessity  of  a  humble  and  unambitious 
diplomacy.  Sweden  was  bound  to  France  by  the  recollections 
of  the  late  war,  and  by  gratitude  for  the  care  with  which  Mazarin 
had  protected  her  at  Osnaburgh.  Spain  had  exhausted  the  pro- 
duce of  her  American  mines  by  the  lavish  profusion  of  her 
military  establishments,  in  the  Peninsula,  in  the  Netherlands,  in 
Italy,  and  in  Franche  Comt£.  Her  population,  too,  had  suf- 
fered an  alarming  diminution  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors; 
and  the  equally  pernicious  stream  of  emigration  that  flowed  to 
Mexico  and  Peru. 

Neither  Spain  nor  Germany  were  likely  to  disturb  the 
prospects  of  French  supremacy  in  Europe.  But  Lionne,  a  mi- 
nister whom  nothing  but  his  master's  prominent  individuality 
prevented  from  occupying  a  station  in  French  history  as  im- 
posing as  that  of  Richelieu  and  Mazarin,  saw  at  once  that  the 
main  impediment  to  his  dynastic  policy  would  lie  in  the  possible 
union  of  Spiun  or  Austria  with  those  Protestant  Powers,  whose 
governments  might  now  and  then  acquiesce  in  French  aggran- 
disement, but  whose  people  had  no  feeling  but  that  of  rooted 
antipathy  for  French  priests,  French  diplomatists,  French  cour- 
tiers, and  French  mistresses.  There  were,  also,  English  and 
Xhitch  statesmen  to  discern  that  the  only  security  for  European 
peace  and  law  lay  in  rallying  the  Protestant  party  agiunst 
France;  and  in  urging  upon  Catholics  and  Protestants  alike, 
the  abandonment  m  the  commercial  and  religious  jealoumes 
which  the  Bestoration  had  inherited  from  Cromwell's  govern- 
ment. There  was  much  vacillation  in  the  conduct,  and  many 
difficulties  in  the  path,  of  these  statesmen :  But  they  succeeded 
at  last  in  indoctrinating  the  English  people  with  this  principle. 
It  alone  prevented  the  reduction  of  this  country  to  the  rank  of 
a  second-rate  power;  and  we  firmly  believe  that  we  owe  to 
William  and  Tempk^  not  only  the  security  that  enabled  Wal- 
pole  to  conacdidate  our  constitutional  throne,  and  the  traditions 
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which,  after  descendmg  from  Chatham  to  Charles  Fox,  were 
embraced  by  the  younger  Pitt  in  his  wisest  and  calmest  years, 
but  also  no  small  portion  of  the  strength  which  carried  us  through 
the  exhausting  conflict  with  Napoleon. 

The  first  attempt  made  by  Louis  XIV.  to  put  in  force  his 
claims  is  well  known  to  students  of  the  Negociations  fTJSstrades  ; 
but  we  believe  that  before  M.  Mignet,  no  one  had  given  a  sepa- 
rate and  authentic  narrative  of  its  progress.  The  Dutch 
Eepublic,  to  which  Count  d'Estrades  was  accredited,  was  re- 
.covering  its  strength  under  the  pacific  administration  of  the 
Grand  Pensionary  De  Witt ;  and  proposals  were  soon  on  foot 
for  advancing  the  north-eastern  frontier  of  France,  as  one 
among  the  conditions  of  a  close  alliance  between  the  two 
countries.  It  had  long  been  a  favourite  scheme  with  Dutch 
statesmen  to  strengthen  themselves  by  a  partition  of  the  Belgian 
provinces  with  some  powerful  neighbour.  In  1632,  Charles  I. 
of  England  had  received  similar  offers  from  certiun  Belgian  maL- 
contents.  It  had  been  contemplated  by  Bichdieu  in  the  Gallo- 
'Dutch  alliance  of  1635 ;  and  Mazarin  had  directed  his  plenipo- 
tentiaries at  Munster  to  treat  with  Spain  for  a  modification  of 
the  same  plan,  on  condition  of  his  withdrawing  the  French 
troops  from  Bousillon  and  Catalonia.  Many  circumstances  coi>- 
^ribnted  at  this  time  to  drive  Holland  into  the  French  alliance. 
The  quarrel  with  Spain  was  still  too  recent  to  admit  of  cordial 
co-operation  against  any  but  a  very  di>vious  danger.  The  ad- 
herents of  the  House  of  Orange,  who  formed  the  permanent 
Opposition  to  De  Witt,  were  habitually  disposed  to  lean  on 
England ;  and  our  envoy.  Sir  Greorge  Downing,  though  un- 
doubtedly a  man  of  singular  ability,  had  the  bad  judgment 
to  enter  into  cabals  against  a  government  which  he  supposed 
accessible  to  French  sympathies ;  till  he  en<fed  by  adding  the 
<5ertainty  of  private,  to  the  possibility  of  public,  animosity. 
Louis  eagerly  sdzed  the  opportunity  to  offer  his  dangerous  pro- 
tection ;  and  heartily  entering  into  De  Witt's  views,  proposed 
an  active  concert,  to  take  place  on  the  death  of  Plulip  IV. 
D'Estrades  was  commissioned  cautiously  to  insinuate,  and 
gradually  to  develop,  the  Devolution  claims ;  but,  fortunately  for 
his  country  and  his  fiune,  De  Witt  began  to  take  alarm,  and  to 
retreat  from  so  embarrassing  an  intimacy.  The  project,  w  hich  at 
one  time  had  seemed  on  the  point  of  conclusion,  was  forthwitii 
dropped;  and,  though  the  understanding  between  Fiance  and 
Holland  remained  unimpaired,  Louis  was  compelled  to  postpone 
the  prosecution  of  his  claim,  till  the  crisis  which  the  death  of 
Philip  IV.  would  inevitably  bring  about 
.    It  did  not  arrive  till  four  years  after.   The  inglorious  reign  of 
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PMlip  lY.  ended  in  1665 ;  but  the  King  of  France  was  at  that 
iime  engaged  in  the  First  Dutch  War  against  England,  and  he 
did  not  choose,  before  peace  was  concluded,  to  alarm  his  allies  in 
Holland  with  an  application  for  their  assistance.  Philip's  whole 
life  had  been  a  succession  of  defeat,  insult,  deception,  and  mortifi- 
•oadon*  While  France  was  growing  in  unity,  in  wealth,  and  in 
diploinatic  influence,  liie  vast  fabric  of  the  Spanish  empire  was 
'mlently  sinkins^  under  the  joint  influence  of  foreign  aggression 
•and  internal  diseKse.  Kound  every  branch  of  the  public  service, 
•round  almost  every  public  man,  there  was  perseveringly  w^ven 
the  insidkms  web  of  French  intrigue.  The  diplomacy,  even  of 
Absoliitkt  France,  may  be  searched  in  vain  for  any  pandlel  to  the 
elaborate  treachery  which  was  now  employed  to  precipitate  the 
•dismption*  of  the  monarchy.  Cabals  were  industriously  fomented 
in  the  Belgian  towns ;  riiam  n^otiations  were  set  on  foot ;  and 
oflPers  of  French  protection  were  shamelessly  paraded,  with  the 
view  of  nipping  every  project  that  held  out  a  chance  of  restoring 
peace  to  the  Peninsula.  The  seed  could  not  have  been  sown  on  a 
more  fitvourable  soiL  Even  in  1668,  when  the  war  of  the  Devo- 
lution was  at  its  height,  the  Spanbh  dowagers  at  Brussels  never 
ceased  to  marvel  how  a  King  who  had  married  an  Infanta  could 
behave  so  harshly  to  them ;  and  the  consciousness  of  the  grandees 
that  only  two  precarious  and  unhealthy  lives  stood  in  the  way  of 
Louis  XIV.,  made  them  unwilling  to  scrutinise  too  jealously 
the  proceedings  of  an  ambassador  who  might  soon  be  the  repre- 
sentative of  their  own  sovereign. 

'  The  Peace  of  Breda  (1667)  brought  with  it  the  coveted  oppor- 
tunity ;  and  French  troops  instantly  moved  into  Flanders  in  sup- 
port of  the  claims  which,  according  to  the  Devolution  theory,  the 
death  of  Philip  lY.  had  opened  to  Louis  in  these  provinces.  At 
once  the  Spanish  court  awoke  &om  its  sleep,  to  learn  that  at  Lis- 
bon, too,  Frendi  diplomacy  had  achieved  its  usual  triumph ;  that 
the  patience  which  had  laboured  for  such  a  consummation,  through 
-seven  tedious  years,  was  only  equalled  by  the  masterly  decision 
which  now  hurried  these  intrigues  to  their  close ;  that  the  Ahh6 
St.  Somun  had  succeeded  in  negotiating  an  offensive  and  de- 
fensive alliance  between  Portugal  and  Louis  XIV. — the  Prince 
•who  had  sworn  at  the  Peace  of  the  Pyrenees  to  give  no  assist- 
ance^ direct  or  indirect,  to  Portugal,  and  whose  energies  were 
now  to  be  devoted  to  the  task  of  keeping  Austria,  by  threats 
and  bribes,  to  a  distorted  and  exaggerated  observance  of  similar 
danses  in  the  Treaty  of  Munster. 

The  shock  of  the  French  arms  vibrated  through  Europe. 
Bavaria  and  Brandenbui^,  even  Poland  and  Sweden,  were 
alarmed,  and  the  diplomacy  which  had  in  some  sort  prepared  the 
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various  courts  for  the  present  movement  was  agidn  exerted  to 
prevent  their  uniting  to  oppose  it.  We  wish  that  it  were  in 
our  power  to  follow  M.  Mignet  through  the  steps  by  which 
M.  Gravel,  at  Batisbon,  won  over  the  diet  to  refuse  its  guarantee 
to  the  Spanish  fiefs  of  the  Empire ;  while  M.  de  Gremonville,  at 
once  the  ablest  and  most  unscrupulous  n^tiator  of  his  day, 
succeeded  in  alternately  bribing  and  buUymg  the  government 
of  Vienna,  first  into  a  toleration  of  the  French  policy,  and  next 
into  an  eventual  treaty  for  the  partition  of  the  Spanish  domin* 
ions.  But  the  surpassing  interest  which  attaches  to  the  con- 
cluding stipes  of  this  drama  forbids  our  pausing.  On  England 
and  Holland,  as  Lionne  had  long  ago  foreseen,  the  present 
deliverance  of  Spain  was  to  depend* 

M.  de  Buvigny  had  been  despatched  to  secure  the  co-opera- 
tion of  Charles  II,  by  the  bait  of  the  Spanish  West  Indies, 
But  Clarendon,  on  whose  personal  influence  and  friendship  the 
French  envoy  had  relied,  was  falling  from  power,  beficnre  a 
furious  attack,  in  which  the  republican  Opposition  and  the  most 
infamous  dependants  of  the  Stuart  family  had  combined.  The 
French  alliance  had  always  been  favoured  by  the  old  Cavalier 
party ;  and  it  was  about  to  suffer  from  the  unpopularity  of  their 
chief.  Several  of  the  new  ministers  had  also  been  drawn  off 
from  France,  by  the  relations  which  they  kept  up  with  the  anti- 
monarchical  sections  of  Parliament.  Buckingham  had  coqueted 
with  the  Presbyterians;  Arlington  had  married  Mademoiselle 
Bevarwaert,  a  Dutch  lady,  and  had  once  served  as  ambassador  in 
Spain.  By  a  fortunate  chance,  this  important  crisis  found,  in  Sir 
William  Temple,  a  man  who  had  already  read  and  thought  much 
on  the  importance  of  strengthening  Holland  and  Belgium,  as  a 
bulwark  for  central  Europe.  Everything,  indeed,  seems  to  have 
rested  on  his  personal  activity  and  resolution.  For,  the  weak  and 
extravagant  Charles  II.  was  to  all  appearance  on  the  point  of 
yielding  to  the  subjection  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  lofty 
capacity  of  Louis.  But  Temple  allowed  no  time  for  tei^versar 
tion.  De  Witt,  on  the  other  hand,  was  as  eager  to  break  through 
the  meshes  in  which  D'Estrades  had  involvol  him.  The  Tri^ 
Alliance  was  completed  by  the  accession  of  Sweden  to  the  two 
other  Protestant  Powers ;  and  Louis  was  forced  to  remain  satis- 
fied with  a  comparatively  trifling  advance  of  his  north-eastern 
frontier,  leaving  to  Spain  Franche  Comt^  and  what  remained  of 
Belgium. 

The  Spanish  Succession  was  not  agdn  seriously  agitated 
for  more  than  thirty  years.  The  interval  had  swept  awav 
nearly  an  entire  generation.  Except  William  III.  and  Louis 
XI v.,  scarcely  one  among  the  soldiers  and  statesmen  of  tibe 
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seTenteenth  century  snrvived  to  carry  this  questioii  to  its  close 
in  the  eighteenth*  D'E^trades  was  gone;  and  Llonne  and 
Tnienne.  De  Witt  had  perished  by  the  madness  of  a  ferocious 
mob;  and  Temple,  far  firom  diplomatic  strife,  was  dragging 
out  his  last  years  in  sickness  and  domestic  sorrow.  Nor  hod 
time  made  less  havoc  of  national  interests  than  among  public 
men.  In  1672  the  storm  of  French  arms  broke  over  Holland ; 
and,  by  1689,  the  aggressions  of  the  Chambres  de  Riunion  had 
roused  all  Europe  to  resist  the  aggrandisement  of  France  by 
conquest  in  time  of  peace.  Providentially  the  English  Bevolu* 
tion  was  already  consummated;  and  this  time  our  weight  was 
thrown  firmly  into  the  Protestant  scale. 

M.  Grimblot's  book,  of  which  we  shall  now  avail  ourselves, 
opens  with  the  Peace  of  Ryswick,  in  1697.  It  has  been  sud 
(but  the  reverse  is  proved  by  this  publication),  that  even  during 
the  conferences  that  preceded  it,  Marshal  Boufflers  and  Lord 
Portland  had  discussea  the  possibility  of  peacefully  settling  the 
rival  didms  to  Spain.  The  proposals  afterwards  made  were,  as 
is  well  known,  frustrated  for  a  time  by  the  death  of  the  Elec* 
toral  Prince  of  Bavaria,  for  whom  the  bulk  of  the  succession 
was  designed ;  but  they  finally  terminated  in  the  arrangement 
known  as  the  Second  Partition  Treaty :  by  which  it  was  pro- 
vided, that  on  the  death  of  Charles  XL  without  issue,  the  Itiuian 
provinces  were  to  go  to  the  Dauphin ;  while  the  Archduke  Charles^ 
second  son  of  the  Emperor  licopold,  was  to  have  Spain,  the 
Indies,  and  the  Netherlands. 

This  scheme  was,  for  some  time,  one  of  the  most  unpopular 
en  record.  It  was  a  pis^aUer ;  and  an  unsuccessful  one.  Its 
execution  would  have  secured  to  France  advantages  which 
die  had  solemnly  renounced ;  and  yet  by  its  failure  we  were  both 
duped  and  injured.  In  either  case  we  alienated  an  ancient 
ally;  and  we  became  the  instruments  of  aggrandising  a  Power, 
with  which  we  had  just  ceased  to  wage  an  expensive  and  un- 
profitable contest.  But  Lord  Bolingbroke,  by  mr  the  ablest  an- 
tagonist of  the  Partition  Treaty,  declared,  long  afterwards,  that 
there  was  absolutely  no  other  course  to  take,  —  and  we  believe 
that  every  reader  of  M.  Grimblot's  book  will  now  be  of  the  same 
opinion.  The  good  faith  of  the  French  King  was  indeed  but  a 
poor  reliance;  yet  it  was  better  to  trust  to  that,  than  to  allow 
France  to  take  imopposed  possession  of  the  empire  of  Charles  II. 
To  the  only  other  alternative,  —  that  of  anticipating  the  War 
of  the  Succession,  by  concluding  a  Partition  Treaty  with 
Austria  and  Holland,  and  preparing  such  a  force  as  might  com-* 
pel  Louis  to  recede  from  his  prey  —  there  were  two  insuperable 
objections.     The  first  lay  in  the  dispositions  of  the  Austriaa 
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court  Of  the  second,  we  must  make  the  humiliatiiig  avowal, 
lliat  it  lay  in  the  temper  of  the  English  nation,  aad  the  House  of 
Commons.  A  few  years  later,  we  nobly  redeemed  our  error ; 
but  at  this  time,  the  perseverance  of  a  despotic  mcxiacch  had 
fiairly  beaten  that  of  a  free  people.  England  was  utterly  appalled, 
at  the  interminable  vista  of  armaments  and  n^otiations  which 
the  Spanish  Succession  opened  out  before  her.  Parliament  and- 
Ijie  Press  coloured  their  language  with  the  apologies  familiar  to  alL 
who  would  cheat  themselves  into  the  abandonment  of  a  difficult 
duty.  It  became  the  fashion  to  say,  that  it  signified  little 
whether  an  Austrian  or  a  frenchman  sat  on  the  throne  of  Spain^ 
as  his  new  position  would  soon  prevent  the  future  King  ftojxk 
being  anything  but  a  Spaniard.  The  popular  view  was  aided 
by  constitutional  objections  to  a  standing  army.  In  the  fiost 
Session  after  the  Peace  of  Byswick,  the  forces  in  England  were 
reduced  to  10,000  men.  The  first  act  of  the  new  Parliament, 
that  met  in  the  end  of  1698,  was  to  bring  them  down  to  7,000* 
In  spite  of  all  the  King's  exertions,  the  Spring  of  1699  saw  hiar 
Dutch  Guaids  dismissed, — *the  Chivalry  of  Protestantism,'  Mr., 
Hallam  indignantly  exclaims,  ^  the  Huguenot  gentlemea  who.  had 
^  lost  all  but  their  swords  in  a  cause  that  we  deemed  our  own.^ 
While  William  felt  a  good  understanding  with  Fnmce  to  be  at 
this  moment  a  matter  of  sheer  necessity,  it  is  plain  that,  at  every 
step  of  the>negotiation,  he  was  alive  to  the  insecurity  of  his  fbot-* 
ing.  His  strong  sense  of  duty,  and  his  self-denying  patriotism: 
shine,  with  singular  purity,  in  his  struggles  to  make  the  best  of  hia 
disastrous  position ;  even  when,  as  at  Steinkirk  or  SenefiSb,  the 
finest  generalship  could  only  diminish  the  consequences  of  a 
certain  defeat.  At  the  risk  jof  alarming  Spain  and  alienating 
Austria,  he  made  the  best  terms  in  his  power  with  France ;  and 
relied  on  ensuring  Louis's  good  faith  by  entrusting  him  with  the 
charge  of  procuring  the  accession  of  the  emperor  to  the  proposals 
for  a  general  European  settlement. 

Xhe  representative  of  France  at  Vienna,  was  the  Marquis, 
afterwards  the  Marshal,  Villars,  —  himself  among  the  most  bril- 
liant and  respectable  iUustrations  of  the  grand  siicle.  With 
very  small  resources  of  fortune,  Villars  had  earned  every  step  of 
his  promotion,  in  the  teeth  of  the  secretary  Louvois ;  whose 
wayward  dislikes  had  to  the  last  been  strong  enough  to  cripple 
the  Great  Conde  and  Turenne.  He  had  flattered  no  mistresses, 
and  crouched  to  no  confessors.  In  his  first  campaign  in  1672^ 
he  had  been  no  less  remarkable  for  his  efforts  to  accomplish  him** 
self  in  every  branch  of  a  soldier's  duty,  than  for  the  gallantry 
with  which  he  risked  his  person  on  every  desperate  as^ult. 
*  Wherever  the  guns  are  playing,'  said  the  king,  *that  littla 
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^  fellow  is  Buie  to  rise  from  the  earth  at  the  very  spot'  In 
1683,  Villars  hfd  been  sent  to  Munich  on  the  delicate  mis* 
ttoa  of  detaching  Bayaria  from  Austria;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
he  was  enjcnned  not  to  compromise  France  with  the  latter 
Power.  On  his  retuim  from  a  second  mission,  he  had  met 
with  dangers  scarcely  contemplated  in  the  routine  of  diploma^ 
tic  service.  He  narrowly  escaped  being  massacred  in  a  rising 
of  the  peasants  at  Breeentz,  on  the  Bhine.  On  arriving  at  B&Ie 
he  found  the  gates  shut  against  him,  and  almost  killed  him- 
self by  a  fall  into  the  moat  round  the  town.  ^  But  ^e  star 
'  of  M.  de  Villars,'  as,  on  his  reappearance  at  Versailles,  his  mast 
ter  graciously  observed,  ^  had  not  risen  to  set  in  a  Swiss  ditch.' . 

Villars  found  the  Imperial  ministers  protesting  with  all  the 
pride  of  Castile,  against  the  indignity  of  the  Partition  Treaty ; 
but  forward  in  their  advances  towards  a  separate  negotiation  be- 
tween France  and  Austria.  The  Spanish  ambassador  himself 
was  far  from  discouraging  the  latter  project ;  and  had  the  inQon<» 
ceivable  impudence  to  entertain  the  drawing-rooms  of  Vienna 
with  contemptuous  parallels  between  the  august  legitimacy  of 
the  continental  monarchies,  and  the  mushroom,  mercantile 
establi^ments  at  London  and  the  Hague.  M.  Hope,  the 
Dutch  Besident,  was  alarmed  at  this  growing  intimacy;  but 
as  far  as  the  French  legation  at  Vienna  was  concerned,  the 
Maritime  Powers  had  no  cause  to  complain.  Louis  had  taken 
just  measure  of  the  Austrian  court.  He  had  plumbed  and  fa* 
thomed  all  the  depths  of  its  sloth,  its  pride,  its  meanness,  and 
incapacity.  He  knew  that  the  Emperor  was  less  adroit  than 
Umself,  and  quite  as  faithless ;  and  so,  with  an  entire  disregard 
of  the  offers  mde  to  Villars,  he  persisted  in  cultivating  his  own 
interests  at  Madrid  and  London. 

We  need  not  be  detained  by  the  famous  catastrophe  which 
Louis  had  prepared  for  the  discomfiture  of  all  these  schemes ;  the 
triumph  of  Harcourt  at  Madrid ;  the  memorable  Council  with 
which  St.  Simon  has  made  us  so  familiar,  where  Madame  de 
Maintenon  overthrew  the  scruples  which  still  lingered  in  the 
mind  of  Louis,  bv  exclaiming,  in  the  true  spirit  of  dynastic  Abso* 
lutisni,  *  What  has  the  Due  d'Anjou  done,  sire,  that  you  should 
*  deprive  him  of  his  inheritance  ? '  nor  by  the  stately  ceremonial 
which  attended  the  young  monarch  at  Versailles ;  nor  by  the 
pageant  whidi  escorted  him  to  the  Bidassoa.  But  we  shall  not 
understand  the  conduct  of  England  at  this  crisis,  unless  we  turn 
aside  for  a  moment  to  our  own  domestic  politics. 

Although  the  English  Bevolution  had  been  carried  by  a 
union  of  many  parties,  the  character  of  that  movement  had  heen 
too  essentially  Whigf — ^it  had  reflected  too  faithfully  the  authors 
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of  the  Exclusion  Bill  and  the  victims  of  a  long  unsuccessful  oppo^ 
sition^  not  to  throw  the  government^  for  a  time^^and  with  a  fetr 
personal  exceptions^  into  the  hands  of  the  Whig  party.  They  had 
governed  generally  well,  and  alwavs  honestly ;  above  all,  they 
had  governed  in  the  spirit  of  the  mstitutions  they  were  called 
on  to  administer,  and  had  shown  no  backsliding  on  the  g^at 
question  which  imited  the  Liberal  England  of  that  day.  lliey 
had  supported  the  Dissenting  interest  at  hcHue;  and  manfully 
resisted  the  head  of  the  Catholic  system  on  the  Continent. 
The  remnant  of  the  Tories,  purged  of  avowed  Jacobites,  held, 
meanwhile,  their  principles  of  high  monarchy  necessarily  in 
abeyance.  They  were  restricted  to  the  task  of  criticising  and 
discrediting  a  government,  upon  which  there  rested  the  most 
arduous  of  all  responsibilities,  that  of  guiding  a  nation  throudi 
a  Revolution.  And  they  laboured  zealously  in  their  vocation.  It 
was  easy  to  make  the  Land  Tax  an  abomination  to  the  future 
October  Club ;  all  of  them,  as  sings  Barry  Cornwall,  — 

*  Right  jolly  squires,  with  brains  made  dear 
By  the  irresistible  strength  of  beer  :* 

It  was  easy  to  declaim  against  a  war  expenditure  in  time  of 
peace ;  to  contrast  the  advocacy  by  the  Whigs  of  a  standii^ 
army  with  the  opposition  of  their  grandfathers  to  Charles  L 
The  impopularity,  thus  fermented,  steadily  increased,  till  TV11« 
liam  actually  prepared  to  abdicate  his  ungrateful  charge.  When 
he  gave  up  this  idea,  he  attempted  to  rid  himself  of  the  un- 
popularity of  his  ministers ;  and  to  bind  the  Tories  over  to  tho 
constitution,  by  bringing  them  into  office.  A  few  months  later^ 
the  nation  began  to  sigh  for  the  administration  they  had  lost» — 
and  their  sovereign,  accordingly,  to  retrace  his  steps.  Godolphin^ 
the  new  Tory  Lord  Treasurer,  was  replaced  by  the  Earl  of 
Carlisle.  But  in  little  more  than  two  months  after  this  change. 
King  William  was  laid  in  Henry  VIL's  Chapel ;  and  GodolpUn 
resumed  his  office  on  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne. 

The  Tories  had  habitually  been  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  the 
projects  of  the  court  which  was  sheltering  the  banished  Stuarts 
with  the  superb  hospitality  of  St.  Germain.  But  it  is  a  signal 
proof  of  the  respect  paid  to  any  policy  which  is  recognisea  as 
embodying  the  deliberate  convictions  of  the  English  nation, — we 
will  add,  too,  that  it  illustrates  the  habitual  fairness  and  mode* 
ration  of  English  statesmen, — that,  except  in  the  case  of  Boling^ 
broke,  in  1711,  and  of  Mr.  Pitt,  in  1791,  Tory  governments 
have  been  generally  more  anxious  to  curb  their  supporters,  than 
to  attack  their  opponents.  They  have  been  either  not  bold 
enough,  or  not  wicked  enough,  to  answer  the  demands  msde  on 
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them  for  eaergy  and  strong  action.     The  responsibilities  of  Op^ 

Csition  have  often  sat  too  lightly  on  them ;  but^  in  office,  they 
ve,  on  the  whole^  been  true  to  ^heir  country,  rather  than  to 
their  consistency.  Godolphin's  administration  was  obedient  to 
this  tendency.  Lord  Rochester,  it  is  true,  at  the  head  of  the 
ultrarTories,  showed  himself  eager,  if  he  could  not  prevent  a  war, 
at  least  to  cripple  its  prosecution,  by  coupling  it  with  an  afiront 
to  the  foreign  refi^iees  in  the  English  service.  But  Godolphin's 
persiHial  friendship  for  Marlborough  bound  his  colleagues  to  the 
man  who,  in  all  Europe,  was  best  fitted  to  appreciate  our  rela- 
tions with  the  Continent.  The  recognition,  too,  by  Louis,  of  the 
Pretender  as  King  of  England,  bad  roused  a  strong  burst  of  na« 
tional  indignation ;  and  now,  though  gradually  and  with  hesita* 
tion,  the  <»binet  prepared  for  war.  Already,  a  few  days  before 
the  death  of  James  IL,  William  had  conclud&i  the  Treaty  of  the 
Hague  with  the  Emperor  and  the  States.  It  ia  important  to 
notice  the  provisions  of  this  instrument,  not  only  as  the  basis  of 
the  war  which  followed,  but  because  we  shall  have  occasion  to  re- 
fer to  it  in  considering  the  subsequent  negotiations.  We  agreed 
to  obtain  reasonable  satbfaction  for  the  Emperor,  especiafiy  in 
r^ard  to  the  Spanish  Netherlands  and  Italy.  The  West  Indies 
were  reserved  for  the  Maritime  Powers. 

Germany,  again,  had  seldom  been  disposed  so  favourably  for 
union  against  France  The  Electorate  of  Biuudenburgh  de- 
pended on  the  Emperor  for  its  transmutation  into  the  Kingdom 
of  Prussia ;  and  there  existed  a  Treaty,  by  which  the  Court  of 
Beriin  bound  itself,  in  case  of  a  dispute  on  the  Spanish  Succes- 
sion, to  support  Leopold  with  8,000  men.  Hanover  was  secured 
by  the  creation  in  its  favour  of  a  ninth  Electorate,  and  the  h^nd 
of  an  Archduchess.  The  claims  of  the  Prince  of  Conti  on 
Poland  ensured  the  accession  of  Augustus  L  to  the  Grand 
Alliance.  The  mass  of  power  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the 
French  djmasty  was  formidable  enough  to  suspend  even  the 
immemorial  rivalry  of  Denmark  and  Sweden ;  the  first  of  these 
states  joined  the  Maritime  Powers  by  the  Treaty  of  Odensee 
(1701),  and  the  latter  by  that  of  the  Hague  (1703). 

War  was  scarcely  proclaimed,  when  the  few  allies  of  Franca 
began  successively  to  desert  her.  Portugal,  the  earliest  power 
to  recognise  Philip  Y.,  had  concluded,  in  1701,  an  alliance  with 
France  and  Spain,  which  provided,  with  ludicrous  minuteness^ 
for  the  distribution  of  the  conquests  to  be  made  from  England 
in  the  event  of  a  war.  But  this  was  reversed  by  the  negotia- 
tions which  terminated  in  the  Metbuen  Treaty.  Even  Victor 
Amadaeus,  Duke  of  Savoy,  the  desultor  beUorum,  after  marrying 
one  daughter  to  F^n^on's  pupil,  the  promising  and  shortlived 
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Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  anoliier  to  the  young  King  of  Spun, 
was  not  ashamed  to  brave  the  contempt  of  Europe  by  offering 
his  services  to  the  Allies !  and  a  peculiar  interest  attaches  in  our 
history  to  this  accession,  for  it  resulted  in  the  Treaty  of  Cre&- 
oentin,  negotiated  by  Mr.  Hill  in  1704,  by  which  the  English 
crown  gave  its  guM;*antee — a  guarantee  still  appealed  to— for  the 
religious  liberties  of  the  Yaudois  Protestants. 

The  war  began  in  1702 ;  and  for  five  years  France  gallantly 
maintained  an  almost  single-handed  conflict  with  Europe,-— on 
the  Po,  the  Danube,  the  Tagus,  and  the  Bhine.  But  in  the  year 
1706,  the  great  disaster  of  Ramillies  brought  overtures  for  peace. 
We  can  pretend  to  give  no  analysis  of  the  everlasting  proposals, 
negotiations,  ratifications,  and  rejections,  which  midce  Torcy's 
Memoirs,  with  all  their  invaluable  minuteness  of  detiul,  one  of 
the  most  unreadable  books  in  the  French  language.  We  shall 
rather  endeavour  so  to  group  the  various  stages  of  discussion, 
that  the  reader  may  carry  away  some  scanty  idea  of  the  main 
points  involved  in  the  negotiations  between  France  and  the 
Allies. 

These  negotiations  were  four  in  nimiber;  the  first  was 
opened  in  1706,  through  a  correspondence  between  the  Elector 
of  Bavaria  and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  The  offers  made 
by  Louis  excited  the  alarm  of  the  Confederates.  He  proposed 
that  Philip  Y.,  or  France  in  his  name,  should  cede  to  the  House 
of  Austria  whichever  half  of  the  Spanish  inheritimoe  the  Allies 
might  decide  on,  —  either  Spun  and  the  Indies, — or  the  Italian 
provinces :  these  overtures  were  at  once  rejected. 

A  loud  cry  was  raised,  we  think,  unjustly,  against  this  rejection* 
Dr.  Hare,  in  one  of  his  very  sensible  Letters  to  a  Tory  Member*, 
clearly  pointed  out  the  intention  of  disuniting  the  Allies  by 
means  of  the  alternative.  It  was  obviously  the  interest  of  the 
Maritime  Powers,  that  Spain  and  the  Indies  should  fall  to  a 
eonnexion  of  the  exclusively  continental  House  of  Austria ; 
rather  than  that  sudi  an  addition  should  be  made  to  the  naval 
power,  already  so  considerable,  of  France.  It  was  as  manifestly 
the  interest  of  the  House  of  Austria,  by  standing  out  for  the 
acceptance  of  the  Italian  provinces,  to  consolidate  the  disunited 
appanages  of  her  family,  and  secure  the  battle-ground  of  the 
Milanese.  Nor,  in  times  when  Livio  OdeschsJchi,  a  Pope's 
nephew,  was  conspicuous  enough  to  compete  for  the  crown  of 
Poland,  was  the  vast  influence  to  be  overlooked,  which  a 
Catholic  power,  in  possession  of  Lombardy,  Naples,  and  Sicily, 
would  be  enabled  to  exerdse  over  or  through  the  Holy  See. 

*  Quoted  at  length  in  Tindal,  zvi  810. 
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Ab  it  was,  even  the  slight  consideration  given  to  the  alterna- 
tive was  followed  by  injurioos  effects.  From  that  moment^ 
Austria  determined  to  make  sure  at  least  of  Italy.  The 
very  next  winter  was  memorable  for  the  Capitulation,  by  which, 
without  the  privity  of  the  Maritime  Powers,  20,000  Fr^ich 
soldiers  were  allowed  to  evacuate  the  fortresses  of  Lombardy. 
These  troops  arrived  in  Spain  in  time  to  reinforce  Berwick's 
army  at  Almanza,  and  to  diare  in  the  consequent  reduction  of 
Arragon  and  Yfdencia.  The  next  summer  too,  the  si^e  of 
Toulon  £uled,  mainly  from  the  absence  of  General  Dhaun's 
contingent  on  an  expedition  against  N^les. 

Bolm^broke  always  censured  the  English  government  for 
not  havmg  closed  with  these  proposals.  He  compares  them 
with  the  ci>jects  of  the  Treaty  of  1701,  which  certainly  con* 
tained  no  stipulation  for  securing  the  entire  Spanish  monarchy 
to  Austria.  But  he  forgot  that  it  provided  for  indemnifying 
England  and  Holland  in  the  West  Indies;  which,  by  this  scheme, 
were  to  be  ceded  as  an  integral  item  of  either  the  French  or 
Austrian  portion. 

.  For  two  years  more  the  war  went  on ;  and  every  where  but 
in  Spidn,  the  Sun  of  the  Bourbons  (for  such  was  the  deviee 
assumed  by  Louis,  with  the  vaunting  motto  nee  plunbui  impar) 
was  eclipsed.  Naples  was  reduced ;  Yillars  was  driven  behind 
the  Rhme;  Oudenarde  was  lost  Lille,  Sardinia,  Minorca, 
fell  successively.  One  after  another,  the  few  allies  that  still 
reuuuned  to  France,  were  crushed  or  silenced.  Maximilian 
Emmanuel  of  Bavaria,  had  been  stripped  of  his  dominions^  and 
degraded  from  his  rank  as  First  Elector  of  the  Empire.  The 
Gonzagas  were  driven  from  Mantua.  The  fall  of  Bdogna 
oompefied  Clement  XI.  to  recognise  the  Archduke  as  Eang 
of  Spain. 

The  winter  of  1708-9  fell  with  terrible  severity  on  France. 
At  Paris,  in  one  night,  the  Seine  was  frozen  so  hard  that  people 
could  pass  on  foot  from  bank  to  bank.  The  provinces  had 
already  suffered  from  scarcity ;  and  now,  the  intense  cold,  imr 
mediately  following  a  thaw,  destroyed  all  the  hopes  of  the  next 
year's  harvest.  As  spring  returned,  it  became  apparent  that 
the  rigorous  season  had  been  fatal  to  even  the  most  sheltered 
and  most  fertile  districts, — ^to  the  olive  plantations  of  Languedoc, 
to  the  vineyards  of  the  Bhone,  to  the  rich  southern  vegetation, 
the  jessamines  and  oiBnge-gardens  of  Toulon  and  Hidres.  Con- 
tagious diseases,  suddenly  breaking  out  at  the  H6tel  Dieu  and 
the  Invalides,  announced  that  the  scourffe  of  pestilence  was 
to  be  added  to  that  of  famine.  Voltaire  has  forcibly  de- 
picted the  penury  that  compelled  even  the  silk^i  courtiers  of 
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Versailles  to  animate  the  people  by  a  show  of  economy  and 
retrenchment.  The  king  sold  his  gold  plate.  Madame  de 
Maintenon  set  the  fashion  of  eating  oat-cakes  instead  of  bread. 
The  population  too  was  exhausted.  The  ban  and  the  arriere^ 
ban  had  lon^  since  been  called  out.  In  this  extremity  Loub 
selected  the  I^resident  De  Ronill^  to  bear  fresh  proposals  to  the 
Allies. 

The  way  for  a  second  accommodation  had  been  opened  by 
one  Pettekum,  a  personage  who  perpetually  reappears  in  these 
ne^tiations  as  a  kind  of  amicus  cuntB^  and  whose  suggestions 
and  good  offices  scarcely  met  with  the  return  that  their  busy 
diligence  deserved.    The  days  were  no  more  when  Louis  exacted 
the  rigid  observance  of  every  diplomatic  formaUty ;  and  nothing 
more  remarkably  illustrates  his  weariness  of  the  war  than  his 
dispensing  with  even  common  security  for  the  credentials  of  the 
Dutch  Commissioners.     They,  on  tneir  part,  insisted  on  the 
strictest  secrecy.     They  even  refused  (as  Torcy  tells  us,)  to  in- 
form Rouill^,  till  he  arrived  at  Antwerp,  to  what  place  he  was  to 
betake  himself  for  the  negotiation.     At  length  he  was  apprised, 
that  on  the  17th  of  March  he  would  find  in  the  village  of  Strey- 
.  densas,  near  Moerdyck,  two  men,  of  whose  names  even  Pette- 
kum,  his  informant,  was  ignorant.      They  turned  out  to  be 
MM.  Buys  and  Van  der  Dussen,  the  Pensionaries  respectively 
of  Amsterdam  and  Tergow.  The  Conferences  were  subsequently 
removed  to  Bodegrave  near  the  Hague.      The  ofiers  which 
KouiU^  was  empowered  to  make,  were  a  considerable  advance 
on  those  of  1706.     Louis  now  consented  to  cede  the  whole 
Spanish  Monarchy,  with  the  exception  of  Sicily  and  Naples; 
and  it  is  remarkable,  that  he  expressly  authorised  Rouille  to 
pledge  him  to  produce  Philip  of  Aiijou's  consent  to  this  arrange- 
ment.*   But  he  had  not  yet  given  up  his  attempt  to  separate  the 
Allies.     This  was  evident  on  the  face  of  the  proposals.     Their 
general  character  was  that  of  concession  to  Holland  of  great 
commercial  advantages ;  and  resistance,  especially,  to  the  olaims 
of  the  German  powers.     The  Dutch  were  urged  to  close  with 
these  terms,  and  to  sign  a  separate  peace.     They  held  out  re- 
solutely ;  and,  indeed,  they  could  scarcely  help  doing  so,  for  the 
Conferences  had  become  generally  known,  and,  while  the  weaker 
allies  were  alarmed  at  the  possible  abandonment  of  their  interests^ 
Eugene  and  Marlborough  received  regular  reports  from  the  Com- 
missioners.    Under  these  circumstances,  the  winter  was  passing 
rapidly  away,  and  the  Dutch  declared  they  durst  not  nrnke  any 

•  Torcy,  i.  148.  (in  vol.  Ixvii.  of  the  Collection  edited  by  MM* 
Petitot  and  Monmerqa^.) 
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proposal  of  an  armistice.  IlouilI6's  despatch,  containing  the 
terms  of  the  Allies,  was  read  at  Versailles  in  full  council  on  the 
28th  of  April 

There  were  present,  with  the  addition  of  the  Duke  of  Bur- 

Cdy,  of  Chamillart,  and  Desmands,  the  same  statesmen  who 
formed  the  Council  which,  nine  years  before,  came  to  the 
resolution  of  engaging  in  this  disastrous  contest.  We  are  told* 
that  Beauvilliers  and  the  Chancellor  Pontchartrain,  addressing 
Chamillart,  the  Minister  of  War,  urged  him  to  declare  whether 
the  resources  of  the  kingdom  were  not  reduced  so  low,  as  to 
make  the  conclusion  of  peace  an  absolute  necessity.  The  Duke 
of  Burgundy  burst  into  tears,  as  Beauvilliers  cited  in  detail  the 
miseries  of  France.  It  was  determined  to  cede  everything ;  re- 
serving for  Philip  the  kingdom  of  Naples  only.  But  as  no  time 
was  to  be  lost  in  correspondence,  Torcy,  the  Foreign  Minister, 
with  the  unselfish  devotion  which  has  been  the  glory  of  French- 
men of  every  party  and  under  every  rdgime,  offered  to  go  to 
the  Hague,  and  undertake  the  thankless  office  of  personally 
conducting  a  negotiation,  which,  in  all  human  probability,  was 
to  connect  every  one  involved  in  it  with  recollections  of  their 
country's  deepest  humiliation. 

He  reached  the  Hague  on  the  6th  of  May ;  but  the  business  of 
the  Conferences  was  scarcely  begun  till  the  18th,  when  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough  returned  from  London.  On  most  of  the 
points  which  Rouill6  had  referred  to  the  court  of  Versi^es,  Torcy 
made  concession  after  concession.  At  last  the  Allies  delivered 
their  ultimatum  in  the  Instrument,  which  has  become  famous 
by  the  name  of  the  ^  Preliminaries  of  the  Hague.'  Their  chief 
points  were,  1.  The  perpetual  exclusion  of  the  Bourbons  from 
the  whole  Spanish  inheritance.     2.  The  satisfaction  of  the  Em- 

ETor  and  the  Empire  by  the  cession  of  Kehl,  Strasburgh,  and 
risach;  and  the  Grerman  interpretation  of  the  article  upon 
Alsace  in  the  Treaty  of  Munster,  3.  A  revision  of  the  fourth 
article  of  the  Peace  of  Byswick,  regarding  the  religion  of  the 
Palatinate.  4.  The  security  of  the  Protestant  succession  in 
England.  5.  The  satisfaction  of  the  Dutch,  in  the  shape  of 
Barrier  Towns  and  of  commercial  advantages.  But,  by  the  37th 
Preliminary,  the  suspension  of  arms  was  to  depend  on  the 
complete  execution  of  these  proposals,  by  the  actual  expulsion  of 
Philip  from  the  Spanish  territory.  Failing  this,  the  war  was  to 
recommence.  Tins  is  the  Article  on  which  Louis's  refusal  to 
ratify  the  PreHminaries  was  chiefly  based;  and  there  have  been 
many  attacks  on  the  alleged  absurdity  of  making  France,  ex« 
hausted  as  she  was,  responsible  for  the  quiet  submission  of  the 
Spanish  nation. 
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But  no  one  tolerably  acquainted  with  the  absolute  dependence 
in  which  Louis  XIV.  held  his  court  and  family  can  seriously 
believe  that  he  would  have  been  unable  to  ensure  PhiUp  V.'a 
abdication.  It  is  possiblcy  and,  we  think,  probable,  that  Castile 
would  not  have  submitted  to  the  Austrian  Archduke ;  but  as 
fur  as  Philip  is  personally  concerned,  there  is  no  room  for  serious 
doubt  The  Memoirs  of  Noailles  are  full  of  details,  which  show 
that  Louis's  influence  over  the  King  and  Queen  of  Spain,  in 
their  most  domestic  arrangements,  was  as  all-pervading  as  if 
Philip  had  never  left  Yerssulles.  Neverthelew,  during  the  pro-< 
gress  of  these  very  Conferences,  rfie  Cortes  of  Castile  and  Aira* 
gon  were  summoned  to  swear  all^iance  to  the  infant  Prince  of 
the  Asturias,  as  next  heir  to  the  Spanish  throne.  Does  any  one 
suppose  that,  without  the  instigation  of  Louis,  it  would  ever 
have  been  reported  that,  in  the  event  of  a  peace  between 
France  and  the  Allies,  the  Duke  of  Berwick  would  exdiange  his 
Marshal's  bftton  for  a  commission  in  the  Spanish  army  ?  Could 
Louis  not  have  prevented  the  desertion  of  his  own  troops,  and 
the  free  passage  of  the  Walloon  regiments  through  France? 
And  in  aid  of  all  these  grounds  oi  distrust,  there  came  the 
recollection  of  the  similar  engagements  in  which  Louis  had 
bound  himself  by  the  Pyrenean  Ireaty,  to  refuse  any  assistance 
to  Portugal  —  which,  we  now  have  it  under  his  own  hand  that, 
he  had  resolved  to  disregard.* 

Again,  ^  doubt  that  France  was  able  to  execute  her  ofifers 

of  ceding  the  Spanish  monarchy,  was  to  disturb  the  whole 

basis  of  the  negotiations.     The  war  had  been  wa^ed  expressly^ 

to  break  up  the  dangerous  accession  of  power  which  had  £allen 

to  the  House  of  Bourbon  by  the  will  of  Charles  II.     The  rest 

of  Europe  had  sought  their  security  in  re-distributing  those 

possessions  of  that  House,  which  had  been  most  recendy  and 

most  fraudulently  acquired.     And  if,  by  her  own  act,  France 

had  created  for  herself  an  influence  in  Spain,  which  she  was 

afterwards  unable  to  uproot,  a  compensation  ought  to  hare 

been  sought  in  other  parts  of  her  vast  dominions.   It  should  not 

have  been  a  question  of  single  fortresses  like  Kehl  or  Brisach> 

but  the  European  system  should  have  been  re-adjusted  by  the 

dismemberment  of  whole    provinces  to  be  restored  to  their 

former  allegiance.     Why  should  not  Artois  have  been  ceded? 

and  RoussiUon  ?  and  Franche  Comt^  ?   Why  were  the  Bourbons 

to  pretend  so  sacred  aa*egard  for  an  inheritance  which,  but  half  a 

century  before,  had  been  torn  from  the  heir  of  the  Austrian 

Cassars  ?     This  solution  of  the  question  was  indeed  ultimatdy 

♦  CEuvres  de  Louis  XTV.  L  63. 
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Idiited  at  in  the  propoaal  to  cede  Cftutiimary  towns^  to  be  hdd  in 
]dedge  for  the  transfer  of  Spain  to  the  Archduke.  Bat  the 
exception  of  Bayonne,  Perpignan,  Douai^  Arras,  and  Cambray 
tendered  the  concession  less  valuable  than  it  seemed.  We  know, 
too,  diat  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  to  the  signal  confutation  of 
the  slanderers  who  charged  him  with  prolonging  the  war  for  his 
own  interests,  was  anxious  that  we  should  close  with  Louis  even  on 
these  terms : — while,  in  support  of  the  decision  which  the  Allies 
came  to,  we  may  invoke  the  opinion  of  a  judge  so  dispasrionate, 
and  so  free  from  party  bias,  as  Mr.  Hallam.  After  the  negotia* 
tkm,  the  English  and  Austrian  plenipotentiaries  made  a  public 
acknowledgment  of  the  good  ffuth  with  which  the  Dutch  Com- 
missioners had  treated  the  common  interests.  Yet,  within  four 
years  an  English  minister  was  to  inform  the  French  Secretary  of 
State  that  it  was  important  the  Allies  of  his  own  Crown  should 
know  nothing  of  his  communications  with  the  enemy ;  and  Lord 
Strafford,  the  English  Plenipotentiary  at  Utrecht,  was  to  have 
the  efirontery  to  palliate  the  disloyalty  of  his  principals,  by  ac-r 
eiwng  the  Dutch  of  keeping  the  English  and  Austnans  in  the 
dark  about  the  French  offers  at  the  Hague  I 

The  next  vear  (1710)  saw  the  third,  and,  till  the  Peace  of 
Utrecht,  the  last  attempt  at  n^otiation.  la  the  meantime  the 
national  en^usiaam  had  been  excited  to  its  height  by  the  pathetic 
and  right  kingly  language  of  Louis's  CircmiEur  Appeal  to  the 
prektes  and  governors  of  France  to  support  him  in  his  resolutioui 
of  making  war  upon  his  enemies  rather  than  upon  his  children* 
3pt  it  was  in  vain  that  YiUars  was  able  to  open  the  campaign 
with  1 1 2,000  men.  First,  Toumay  fell,  and  then  Mens.  Marl** 
boKDUgh  succeeded  in  turning  the  formidable  lines,  thirty  leagues 
in  length,  which  Villars  had  passed  the  last  two  months  in  for- 
tifying ;  and  at  last  Valenciennes  was  the  only  strong  place  that 
lay  between  the  alUed  army  and  Paris.  The  murderous  can- 
ponade  of  Malplaquet  spread  desolation  among  the  flower  of  the 
jK^Uesse,  who  had  crowded  with  Marshal  Boufflers  to  serve  as 
Tolunteers  under  Villars.  It  was  not  till  the  middle  of  May, 
1710,  that  the  new  Plenipotentiaries,  Marshal  d^Uxelles  and 
the  Abb£  (afterwards  the  Cardinal)  de  Polignac,  arrived  at  Ger- 
Imydenberg,  in  Holland.  Before  the  Allies  admitted  any  dis- 
coasion,  they  demanded  a  simple  assent  to  all  the  Preliminaries 
of  the  preceding  year,  exceptinff  those  to  which  Louis  was  still 
repnmant.  The  excepted  arUdes  were  the  4th,  which  provided 
(Mt  Louis  should  concert  with  the  Allies  for  dispossessing  his 
gmndson;  and  the  37th,  which  we  have  been  just  considering. 
The  former  was  put  prominently  forward  in  Louis's  address  of  the 
preoeding^winter,  but  appears  not  to  have  been  fully  discussed 
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till  the  year  1710.  The  only  problem  now  was  to  agree  on  a 
modification  of  these  clauses.  At  first  it  was  hoped  that  Philip 
might  have  been  induced  to  abdicate^  on  being  ensured  the 
Crown  of  the  Sicilies,  or  of  Sardinia.  But  this  hope  grew  every 
day  fainter,  as  he  reiterated  his  protests  against  the  whole  sys* 
tern  of  disposing  of  his  dominions  at  the  Conferences.  Louis 
rose  higher  uid  higher  in  his  ofiers;  he  would  yield  Toumay; 
he  would  even  pay  subsidies  for  the  maintenance  of  the  armies 
that  were  to  expel  Philip  from  Spain.  But  further  than  this 
he  would  not  go.  The  Ajlies,  relymg  on  each  other,  as  it  turned 
out,  very  imprudently,  were  inexorable.  Knowing  that  this 
was  the  last  occasion  which  was  to  be  afforded  them  o£  conclud- 
ing a  favourable  Peace,  it  is  of  course  impossible  not  to  lament 
their  firmness.  But  the  horror  expressed  at  their  proposals  ia 
an  afterthought.  A  large  party  in  the  French  court  pressed 
tiie  full  acceptance  of  the  Preliminaries :  and  we  read  that  even 
Madame  de  Maintenon  contemplated  the  eventual  necessity 
K3i  complying  with  the  very  harshest  of  the  terms  mentionecL 
The  sentimental  compassion  with  which  both  Englkh  and 
foreign  writers  have  since  inveighed  against  the  inhumanity  of 
these  conditions,  must  be  materially  qualified  by  the  discovery^ 
that  forty- two  years  before,  Louis  and  the  Emperor  had  mu- 
tually bound  themselves  to  the  observance  of  this  very  clause 
with  respect  to  the  actual  succession  in  dispute.  They  agreed 
to  maintain  the  Partition  agreed  on  by  the  Treaty  of  1668^ 
of  course  agidnst  the  pretendons  of  their  own  kinsmen, — ^que 
^  reciproquement  une  partie  secourra  et  aidera  Fautre,  de  conseil^ 
*  d^action,  de  ses  forces,  de  ses  armes,  de  ses  vaisseauxJ^  Later 
on,  likewise,  in  the  n^otiations  of  Utrecht,  Louis  expressly 
offered  to  reduce  Philip  by  compulsion,  to  Queen  Anne's  terms.f 
But,  in  the  meantime,  a  domestic  diange  was  in  progress  in 
England  on  which  Louis  had  long  kept  his  eye,  and  wUch  did 
not  disappoint  him.  The  Tory  Ministry,  which  we  left  in  1703, 
forced  into  war  by  the  pressure  of  public  opinion,  had  gradually^ 
by  the  dismissal  of  some  of  its  members  and  the  conversion  of 
others,  been  transmuted  into  the  Whig  Ministry  of  1 708.  From 
the  first,  Marlborough  and  Godolphin  had  been  thwarted  by  the 
violent  Tories ;  but  the  system  of  Open  Questions  —  which,  as 
is  now  well-known,  was,  till  very  lately,  the  rule  with  English 
Cabinets — prevented,  for  a  time,  the  disruption  of  the  ministry. 
When  the  change  became  inevitable,  the  Queen  contested  it 
inch  by  inch ;  but,  without  the  occurrence  of  any  single  crisis^ 
the  violent  Tories  had  gradually  been  ejected.     First,  Lord 

»  Mignet,  ii.  446.  f  Torcy,  ii.  157. 
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If  ottingham  went ;  then  Sir  Charles  Hedges,  and  fimdly  Harlfey 
and  St.  John  were  got  rid  of.  It  was  with  the  War  of  the 
Succession^  as  it  has  been  with  so  many  important  questions. 
A  course  of  policy  is  first  bitterly  attacked,  and  by  degrees 
quietly  abandoned.  But  soon  any  opposite  policy  is  found 
impracticable  by  the  admission  of  its  ablest  advocates ;  and  then, 
the  old  principles,  either  in  the  hands  of  new  converts  or  of  their 
mginal  professors,  resume  their  undisputed  supremacy,  and  are 
onbraced,  as  just  and  necessary,  by  those  who  a  few  years  before 
bad  seen  nothing  but  ruin  in  their  adoption.  The  triumph 
oi  the  Whigs  was  complete  in  every  department.  Harley  con- 
fined himself  to  making  good  his  back-stairs  influence  with  the 
Queen.  St.  John  left  Parliament,  and  lived  at  his  country- 
house  for  three  years.*  Nothing  but  an  occauonal  growl 
from  Convocation  reminded  the  world  of  Toryism.  That 
wise  assembly  was  now  in  flagrant  rebellion  against  Archbishop 
Tennison;  a^  seemed  bent  on  again  illustrating  that  which 
was  written  by  the  high  churchman  Lord  Clarendon, — that  of 
all  classes  which  can  r^  and  write,  the  Clergy  take  in  general 
the  worst  measure  of  affidrs. 

From  that  very  quarter,  however,  the  storm  was  gatherings 
with  a  fury  which  showed  the  deep  fanaticism  that  under- 
lies the  unolucated  English  character.  On  the  6th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1709,  Sacheverel  preached  his  paltry  and  ill-omened, 
sermon ;  and  from  this  wretched  origin  arose  one  of  those  tem- 
pests, of  which  our  own  generation  has  felt  the  feeble  echo  in  the 
Education  disputes  of  1839 ;  and  which,  it  is  a  very  inadequate 
consolation  to  think,  are  likely  to  become,  at  every  recurrence^ 
lees  violent  and  more  amenable  to  reason.  We  regret  that  we 
cannot  now  pause  upon  this  discreditable  brawl ;  for  there  is  not 
a  more  instructive  chapter  in  our  history.  It  is  melancholy  to 
reflect  upon  the  composition  of  the  victorious  party ;  so  coarse, 
so  ignorant,  so  hopelessly  retrograde  in  all  thmgs ;  and  to  re- 
member how  absolutely  they  swept  aside  a  Government  identified 
with  the  most  progressive  opinions  of  its  day,  with  all  that  was 
most  accomplished  in  its  Uteratur^  with  all  that  was  healthiest 
in  the  new  interests  which  have  contributed  to  the  present 
growth  of  our  complex  and  multiform  society.  The  Whigs 
meantime  staggered  from  one  blunder  to  another;  and  within 
two  months  after  the  French  Plenipotentiaries  had  left  Gertruy- 
denberg,  the  Cabinet  was  entirely  remodelled.  For  the  fij^t 
time,  a  real  High-Church  Ministry  was  established,  with  an 
enormous  preponderance  of  court  favour  and  popular  support. 

*  Bohngbroke's  Letters  and  Correspondence,  i.  330. 
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The  very  8<»il  of  diis  part75  though  neitiier  its  acknowledged 
leader,  nor  even  its  most  trusted  member,  was  Henrgr  St  John, 
afterwards  Viscount  Bolingbroke, — one  of  the  statesinen  whosQ 
contemporary  popularity  can  scarcely  have  equalled  his  reputa- 
tion with  posterity.  The  courage  of  his  Toryism  and  the  hearty 
zeal  of  his  patronage,  can  hardly  have  induced  such  followers  as 
his  to  forgive  his  unaginative  conceptions  and  his  high  refine-^ 
m^it*  Public  men,  like  Bolingbroke,  never  find  their  true  place, 
till  there  are  no  longer  dunces  to  be  quizzed  by  them,  nor  com«* 
petitors  to  be  mortified.  Then,  indeed,  the  reaction  comes ;  and 
genendly  does  them  far  more  than  justice^  It  is,  periiaps,  for- 
tunate for  Bolingbroke's  fame,  that  the  press  was  the  only  vent 
left  open  to  him  by  Walpole's  prudence ;  and  thus  the  '  Letters 
'on  History,'  and  the  *  Letter  to  Sir  William  Wyndham,'  have 
escaped  the  oblivion  that  covers  the  spirited  eloquence  which 
was  heard  for  the  last  time  in  defending  the  Peace  ^f  Utrecht, 
and  of  which  a  traditionary  recollection  lingered  so  long  among 
the  survivors  of  his  generation.  The  unusual  disappointments 
cf  Bdingbroke's  public  life  have  increased  the  interest  that 
attaches  to  his  dazzling  qualities ;  and  posterity  always  presses 
mercifully  on  those  who  redeem  in  the  field  of  letters  their 
political  misdoings.  Bolingbroke  has  found  worshippers  who 
forget  his  unworUiy  desertion  of  Marlborough,  his  unscrupulous 
and  often  treasonable  partisanship ;  and  he  lives  in  their  indis* 
criminate  admiration,  as,  perhaps,  none  else  but  Cicero  and 
Canning  have  ever  lived.  The  staunchest  Whig  will  scarcely 
find  his  severe  jn%ment  proof  against  the  enchantments  of 
Bolingbroke's  marvellous  style,  —  so  fireshly  redolent  of  life  and 
^  the  world,  so  graceful  in  its  abundant  and  perennial  courtli-* 
nesB,  always  level  to  every  occasion,  a^usting  itself  evenly  and 
without  a  strain  to  a  vigorous  argument  with  Torcy,  to  a  budget 
of  London  gossip  from  ^  The  Brothers '  for  Matt  Prior,  to  a 
sparkling  compliment  for  Madame  de  F^riole,  or  to  a  skilful 
combination  of  politics  and  flattery  for  the  Princess  OrsinL 

St.  John  despised  the  grosser  absurdities  of  Toryism  as  much 
as  was  natural  to  a  man  of  his  brilliant  intelligence ;  and  next 
to  them  he  probably  despised  nothing  so  heartily  as  the  narrow, 
precise  views,  the  bourgeois  predilections,  and  the  Presbyterian 
antecedents  of  his  colleague.  Lord  Treasurer  Oxford  and  Mor- 
timer. He  was  nevertheless  forced  into  a  connexion  with  a  party 
for  which  he  was  every  way  unfitted,  by  a  theory,  which  har- 
monizes most  of  the  irregularities  of  his  life.  His  aim  was  to 
make  England  a  great  Monarchical  and  Ecclesiastical  State ;  in 
^  sense  in  which  France  was  one, — and  in  which  England  haa 
certainly  never  been.      We  do  not  mean  that  he  deuberately 
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thought  of  enidiing  the  House  of  Commons ;  but  he  laboured 
ooDstantly  to  bring  the  Monarchical  element  into  a  prominence^ 
which,  since  the  Bevolntion,  it  has  never  permanently  held.  We 
are  convinced  that  no  fragment  of  this  policy  coula  have  been 
carried  out,  without  the  loss  of  our  liberties  and  the  alteration  of 
our  national  character.  But  it  was  obvious  that  if  it  were  to  have 
a  chance  of  success,  it  could  only  be  by  an  application  of  present 
opportunities,  so  inmiediate  and  ocunplete,  as  almost  to  have  the 
character  of  a  ctn^  d'etdt.  The  Queen  was  well  disposed,  and 
St.  John  must  have  known  enough  of  the  narrow  obstinacy  that 
distinguished  the  early  Princes  of  the  House  of  Brunswick,  not 
to  recollect  that  the  Elector  of  Hanover  was  certain  to  avoid 
what,  if  a  mistake  in  William,  was  at  least  a  generous  mistake  — ' 
Ae  seeking  to  employ  the  talents  of  every  party  in  the  service  of 
Ae  state.  But  the  Queen's  health  was  fast  failing;  and  it  was 
plain  that  whatever  was  to  be  done,  must  be  done  quickly.  By  a 
vigorous  exertion  of  the  prerogative,  it  was  just  possible  that  the 
Tmry  system  might  be  so  rooted  in  the  country;  and  the  Com- 
mercial and  Dissenting  interests  so  effectually  crippled  by  omcen- 
trating  power  in  the  cksses  which  most  cordially  detested  them^ 
that  even  the  accession  of  a  Whig  King  would  fail  to  subvert  such 
an  organisation.  And  if  the  reaction  could  only  be  made  strong 
enough  to  repeal  the  Act  of  Succession,  as  well  as  to  exclude 
the  Whigs,  it  is  idle  to  suppose  that  any  of  the  new  Ministerial 
party  would  have  regretted  the  result.  The  whole  resources 
of  the  party  were  accordingly  put  in  force  for  the  occasion.  A 
landed  quidification  was  imposed  on  Members  of  Parliament* 
The  Clergy  were  conciliated  by  the  Act  for  building  fifty  new 
Churches.  The  Occasional  Conformity  Bill  was  pissed.  The 
Schism  Bill  received  the  Royal  Assent  on  the  very  day  of  the 
Queen's  death.  Every  means  were  employed  to  harass  the  Dis- 
senters, and  above  all  the  Church  of  Scotland.  But  the  great 
requisite  was  that  with  which  alone  we  are  now  concerned,  —  the 
npeedy  conclusion  of  such  a  Peace  as  would  deprive  the  English 
Whigs  of  Continental  support,  and  ensure  at  least  the  Neutndity 
of  France. 

EnffUsh  interests  were  therefore  abandoned  at  every  step  of  the 
following  negotiations ;  but  even  this  is  less  pamM  to  remember 
than  the  base  treachery  which  compromised  our  honour  with  Hol- 
land and  the  Empire.  Their  true  situation  was  not  onoe  fSsurly  re- 
vealed either  to  the  English  people  or  to  the  Allies.  Queen  Anne 
b^an  the  dissimulation  by  volunteering  an  assurance  tiiat  the 
Mmisterial  changes  were  not  to  go  further  than  the  removal  of 
Sunderland;  and  the  new  Ministers  were  forward  in  professions 
of  sympathy  for  the  Allies,  even  on  points  which  the  French 
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Government  distinctly  knew  that  we  were  ready  to  relinquish. 
For  this  was  the  original  vice  of  the  transaction.  Our  Ministers^ 
from  the  first,  treated  the  French  Grovemment,  to  which  they  were 
professedly  hostile,  with  &r  more  confidence  and  cordiality  than 
they  showed  to  the  Allies,  to  whom  our  country  was  committed 
by  its  public  acts.  This  system  was  carried  so  far  as  even  to 
affect  the  relation  between  the  Grovemment  and  its  accredited 
agents.  The  information  which  we  now  possess,  proves  cler\rly 
that  St  John  had  never  seriously  thought  of  preserving  Spain  for 
the  Archduke;  or  of  doing  more  than  preventing  the  union  of  the 
two  Bourbon  Crowns  on  one  head.  But  when  the  Allies  re- 
sented the  scanty  offers  of  the  new  Preliminaries,  St.  John  was 
not  content  to  soothe  the  Dutch  with  promises  of  co-operation : 
he  even  inserted  in  Lord  Strafford's  instructions  an  order  for  in- 
sisting on  the  cession  of  Spain  and  the  Indies; — which,  through- 
out his  official  correspondence  with  France,  he  had  imiformly 
acquiesced  in  relinquishing.  On  the  opening  of  the  Conferences 
at  Utrecht  in  January  17y^  his  bearing  was  still  more  extraor- 
dinary. Zinzendorf,  the  Austrian  Envoy,  naturally  referred  to 
the  terms  of  Gertruydenberg,  as  the  obvious  basis  of  the  new 
negotiation.  Alarmed  at  die  possible  consequences  of  this 
appeal,  St.  John  remonstrated  with  the  French  Ministers,  in 
the  tone  of  a  man  who  presumes  on  long  friendship  to  persuade 
another  to  make  concessions  to  an  unreasonable  adversary. 
The  same  tone  is  carried  through  the  whole  discussion ;  and 
the  French  Plenipotentiaries  returned  it  by  communicating  to 
their  nominal  opponents  their  plans  for  delaying  or  embarrassing 
the  Dutch  and  Austrian  Ministers. 

For  the  Conferences  nominally  held  at  Utrecht  were  nothing 
but  a  blind ;  and  in  spite  of  Queen  Anne's  repeated  pix)testation6 
that  she  would  act  only  in  concert  with  the  AlHes,  the  real  business 
was  carried  on  in  confidential  letters  between  Bolingbroke  and 
Torcy.  We  are  not  aware  of  a  single  point  which  the  Plenipo- 
tentiaries, originally  accredited  by  France  and  England,  were 
called  on  to  decide.  At  last  the  confidence  between  the  hostile 
Governments  became  so  strict,  that,  with  an  abandonment  of 
decorum  more  scandalous  than  is  elsewhere  to  be  found,  even 
during  this  negotiation,  the  English  Ministers  informed  Torcy 
of  their  intention  to  enforce  a  suspension  of  arms  on  the  Duke  of 
Ormond ;  while  at  the  same  time  they  actually  insisted  that  the 
latter  should  conceal  his  instructions  from  those  Allies  who  had 
shared  with  us  the  trophies  of  Blenheim  and  Malplaquet,  and 
whom  a  struggle  of  ten  years,  and  the  friendship  of  their  com- 
manders had  cemented  into  a  more  homogeneous  mass,  and 
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kindled  with  more  of  a  common  spirit^  than  has,  perhaps,  ever 
existed  in  any  other  coalition. 

The  ^rreat  feature  in  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  was  the  establish- 
ment of -the  Bourbons  on  the  Tlu-one  of  Spain  and  the  Indies. 
We  must  premise  with  respect  to  this  Treaty,-  that  it  is  one  thing 
to  find  grave  fault  with  its  provisions,  and  another  to  echo  every 
cry  that  was  raised  ag^st  it  by  the  heated  partisanship  of  the  day. 
The  cession  of  Spain  and  the  Indies  was,  perhaps,  more  con« 
demned  than  any  other  of  its  stipulations.  JBut  as  far  as  Spain 
is  concerned,  we  make  no  charge  against  Harley's  Government. 
It  was  at  best  an  ungrateful  task  to  force  a  Sovereign  on  a 
country,  and  every  day  demonstrated  more  clearly  the  hopelessness 
of  permanently  r^ucing  the  Peninsula.  Even  the  year  that  had 
elapsed  since  die  Negotiations  of  Gertruydenberg,  fertile  of  dis- 
aster to  France  in  every  other  quarter,  had  brought  her  nothing 
but  success  in  Spain.  Except,  however,  with  regard  to  Spain, 
there  was  no  pretext  for  an  English  Government  to  yield  one  iota 
of  the  other  terms  of  Gertruydenberg  (terms,  be  it  remembered, 
to  which  Louis  had  actually  subscribed  as  a  condition  of  opening 
the  conferences),  unless  on  the  hypothesis  of  an  allegiance,  other 
than  that  due  to  the  Queen  and  Parliament  of  England.  A 
simple  comparison  of  the  Preliminaries  of  the  Hague  with  the 
terms  eventually  obtained,  will  show  the  derelictions  of  the  En- 
glish Ministry  on  this  point. 

The  Duke  of  Savoy  was  the  only  ally  for  whom  our  Govern- 
ment made  any  decent  efforts;  and  even  his  interests  were  sub- 
ordinated to  the  superior  influence  of  France.  Savoy  was  the 
one  State  whose  claims  were  sure  of  a  favourable  consideration 
from  the  latter  Power ;  for  every  addition  to  the  existmg  Sar- 
dinian States  went  to  form  a  counterpoise  to  Austrian  ascen- 
dency in  Italy.  But  as  far  as  the  Contmental  interests  of  Eng- 
land at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  were  con- 
cerned, it  would  have  signified  nothing  if  Austria  had  held 
the  whole  of  Northern  Italy.  Nay,  considering  the  chronic  op- 
position to  England  in  which  Louis's  Catholic  policy  placed  the 
Papacy,  the  most  extreme  Ghibellinism  would  have  been  purely 
to  our  advantage.  But  France  was  to  be  favoured — even  though, 
at  the  same  time,  we  were  constrained  to  be  faithful  to  an  ally  ; 
and,  at  one  time,  we  find  Bolmgbroke  actually  urging«France  to 
sujqport  Victor  Amadasus  against  Austria*  —  a  length  to  which 
the  French  Ministers  themselves,  in  their  cooler  judgment,  de- 
clined to  follow  him.  The  really  important  P2^*  ^^^  Savoy,  as 
for  every  State  between  the  Ocean  and  the  Vistula,  was  a  bar- 

•  Letters  and  Corres.  iii.  487. 
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ri^  against  France ;  and  tins  she  was  unable  to  obtain,  except 
bj  ceding  the  Barcelonette, — a  cession  which  had  not  been  even 
named  at  Q^rtruydenberg. 

But  the  abandonment  of  Spain  to  the  House  of  Bourbon 
involved  neither  the  abandonment  of  any  compensation,  nor 
the  abandonment  also  of  the  Indies.  On  the  first  point  a 
line  had  been  distinctly  traced  for  the  Government  by  their  pre-> 
decessors ;  and  it  now  was  only  necessary  not  to  deeert  a  path 
already  entered  on.  When  the  Archduke  Charles  was  esta- 
blished at  Barcelona,  the  English  Government  had  concluded 
with  him  a  Treaty  of  Commerce,  by  a  secret  Article  of  which 
the  trade  of  the  Spanish  Indies  was  to  be  opened  to  a  mixed 
company  of  English  and  Spanish  merchants.  By  the  Barrier 
Treaty  of  1710,  a  share  of  these,  among  other,  advantages 
was  given  up  to  Holland.  The  ship  in  which  the  former 
treaty  was  sent  home  was  taken  by  a  French  vessel ;  the  letter- 
bags  had  been  sunk,  but  were  recovered,  with  their  contents,  hj 
the  skill  and  courage  of  a  diver;  and  the  French  Government 
forthwith  published  the  intercepted  Treaty  to  all  Europe.  It 
is  difficult  to  exaggerate,  or  even  to  conceive,  the  possible  \m^ 
portance  of  this  Treaty.  Looking  at  the  compacative  ei^rgies  of 
the  three  nations,  at  the  small  beginnings  from  which  our  Empire 
in  Asia  has  grown  to  its  colossal  stature,  and  at  the  inexhaust- 
ible field  opened  in  the  virgin  colonies  of  Spanish  America,  it  is 
scarcely  doubtful  that  the  execution  of  this  Treaty  would  have 
secured  to  England  no  small  share  in  the  donunions  of  Montezuma 
and  the  Incas.  And,  will  any  one  pretend,  that,  if  the  Allies  had 
been  thoroughly  tmited,  Louis  and  Philip  would  not  thankfully 
have^ratified  the  treaty  of  Barcelona  ? 

But,  next,  it  is  mere  folly  to  say  that  the  Indies  must  neces- 
sarily follow  the  fortunes  of  Spain.  Few  contrasts  are  mcnre  re- 
markable than  that  which  subsisted  throughout  this  war,  between 
the  obstinate  patriotism  that  drove  the  Castilians  and  Arragonese 
to  contest  every  defensible  pass  or  stronghold,  and  the  apathetic 
indifference  of  the  American  settlements.*  Thqr  were  perfectly 
careless  to  which  of  the  parties  they  might  be  transferred ;  and 
the  cordial  co-operation  of  the  Allied  Powers  (which  nothing  but 

*  Humboldt,  NouveUe  Espagne,  v.  62.  According  to  the  Vetnom 
Correspondence  (cited  Ed.  Rev.  v.  75.  p.  131.),  the  Spaniards  of  Peru 
openly  avowed  their  inclination  to  fVanoe ;  while  Montezuma,  Vice- 
roy of  Mexico,  would  not  suffer  the  orders  from  Spain  to  be  obeyed, 
as  long  as  Spain  was  looked  upon  to  be  under  French  influence.  It  was 
thought  that  Montezuma,  whose  countess  was  of  Indian  extraction, 
might  set  up  for  himself.    a.d.  1699—1702. 
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the  existence  of  a  Tory  Ministry  prevented)  would  assuredly  have 
assigned  those  Colonies  to  the  House  of  Austria;  and  secured  to  us 
the  privil^es  which  that  House  had  already  stipulated  to  grant. 
It  was  the  union  of  the  Indies  with  the  formidable  marine  of 
France  that  our  ancestors  principally,  and  with  good  reason, 
dreaded ;  and  the  indemnity  for  the  Protestant  interest  which 
we  are  ^scusmng,  was  by  no  means  an  Utopian  scheme,  taken  up 
on  the  moment  by  the  violent  adversaries  of  the  Peace.  It  was 
pcnnted  at  by  Sir  William  Temple,  the  most  philosophical  of  our 
diplomatists,  who,  in  the  *  Constitutions  of  the  Empire,'  &c.,  so 
long  ago  as  1671,  had  noticed  the  opening  for  English  influence 
in  Spanish  America.*  We  are  speakbg  only  in  the  spirit  of  De- 
foe f^  the  most  temperate  of  the  Whigs,  whose  single  heresy  was 
an  anxiety  to  give  Harley  the  credit  for  good  measures,  which 
nothing  Imt  his  own  conduct  in  Opposition  had  rendered  difficult 
<Mr  impracticable.  We  are  speating,  finally,  in  the  language  of 
the  Treaty  of  1701,  which  Bolingbroke,  with  singular  shameless^* 
ness,  quoted  as  the  model  for  the  negotiations  of  Utrecht.  K 
all  i!Sk<&&^  lessons  had  been  r^arded,  Mr.  Canning's  daring  policy 
would  long  ago  have  been  anticipated ;  and  the  New  World 
would  have  been  called  into  existence  a  century  before,  to  redress 
tiie  balance  of  the  Old. 

We  insist  the  more  aoxiously  that  there  was  a  necessity  for 
compensating  Europe  for  the  absorption  of  Spain  by  the  House 
of  Bourbon;  because,  while  we  acknowledge  the  necessity  of 
that  sacrifice,  we  are  not  the  less  conscious  that  it  has  been 
an  irreparable  misfortune.      To  urge  against  this,  that  ooca^ 

•  Temple,  ii.  216. 

f  *■  Na  man  can  say  that  I  ever  once  said  in  my  life  that  I  ap- 
proved the  Peace  ...  I  printed  it  openly  . . .  that  the  Peace  I  was 
for,  was  such  as  should  neither  have  given  the  Spanish  monarchy  to 
the  House  of  Bourbon,  nor  to  the  House  of  Austria ;  but  that  this 
bone  of  contention  should  have  been  broken  to  pieces;  that  it  should 
not  become  dangerous  to  Europe,  and  that  the  Protestant  Powers, 
viz.  Britain  and  the  States,  should  l^ye  so  strengthened  and  fortified 
their  interest  by  their  sharing  the  commerce  and  strength  of  Spain,  as 
should  have  made  them  no  more  afraid  of  France  or  of  the  Empire. 
So  that  the  Protestant  interest  should  have  been  superior  to  all  the 
Powov  of  Europe,  and  been  in  no  more  danger  of  exorbitant 
Powers,  whether  fWioh  or  Austrian.  This  was  the  Peace  I  always 
argued  for;  pursuant  to  the  design  of  King  William  in  the  Treaty 
l>f  Partition,  and  pursuant  to  that  article  of  the  Grand  Alliance  whi<^ 
was  directed  by  the  same  glorious  hand  at  the  beginning  of  this  last 
war,  viz.  that  all  we  should  conquer  in  the  Spanish  West  Indies 
should  be  our  own/— -l>e/b«^«  Appeal  to  Honour  and  Justice,  p.  21. 
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sions  have  arisen  In  which  France  and  Spain  have  been  at 
variance,  is  simply  to  repeat  that  the  two  Crowns  were  not  ac- 
tually on  the  same  head.  The  great  fact  remains  unassailable, 
that  thrice  from  the  Treaties  of  Utrecht  to  the  French  Revolu- 
tion— in  the  war  of  1740,  in  that  of  1756,  and  in  that  of  1775 — 
France  and  England  were  hostilely  opposed,  and  that  on  each 
occasion  France  was  joined  by  Spain ;  and  that  during  the  re- 
volutionary war  itself,  from  St.  Vincent  to  Trafalgar,  flie  naval 
strength  of  the  allies  greatly  outnumbered  ours.*  It  is  true  that 
Louis  XIV.  imaginea  a  vain  thing,  in  dre^ning  that  this  union 
could  crush  the  empire  of  the  English  fleets;  but  it  is  not  less 
true,  that  we  never  emerged  from  any  one  of  these  conflicts 
without  having  suffered  deadly  wounds.  It  is  not  less  true,  that 
but  for  this  fatal  Alliance,  we  should  have  triumphed  at  Havannah 
and  Finisterre,  at  a  cheaper  price  in  blood  and  gold ;  and  that 
when  Paul  Jones  disgraced  civilised  warfare  with  Ids  buccaneer- 
ing butcheries,  when  De  Grasse  was  ravaging  Tobago,  and  a 
fleet,  of  seventy  Spanish  and  French  vessels  spread  terror  along 
the  shores  of  Cornwall  and  Hampshire,  we  were  paying  the 
penalty  for  the  treason  of  our  rulers  at  Utrecht.  The  quarrel 
between  Philip  V.  and  the  Regent  Orleans  is  rather  an  illustra- 
tion of,  than  an  exception  to,  the  steady  policy  which  linked  the 
two  Bourbon  Houses :  for  it  resembled  a  civil,  more  than  an  in- 
ternational, struggle ;  and  was  simply  an  effort,  by  the  nearest 
connexion  of  the  minor  Louis  XV.,  to  arrest  the  reaction  which 
followed  the  death,  and  subverted  the  policy,  of  Louis  XIV. 
This  policy  found  its  consummation. in  the  Family  Compact  of 
1761, — a  league  in  which  political  interests  had  their  share,  but 
the  inner  cypher  of  which  is  brought  to  light  by  the  re- 
markable circumstance,  that  when  Maria  Theresa  was  most 
closely  allied  to  France,  she  b^ged  to  be  admitted  to  a  share  in 
the  new  Treaty — and  was  distinctly  refused,  on  the  plea  of  her 
non-participation  in  Bourbon  blood!  The  Family  Compact 
survived  the  Revolution;  and  though  nominally  renounced  in 
1814,  has  never  been  abandoned  by  French  Statesmen.  It 
was  but  nine  years  ago  (to  come  down  no  later),  that  the  first 
blow  was  struck  at  Espartero's  Regency,  when  M.  de  Salvandy, 
as  Family  Ambassador  at  Madrid,  refused  to  hold  himself  ac- 
credited to  that  Minister.  Even  now,  the  Revolution  of  last 
February  and  the  recent  declaration  of  M.  Bastide  will  scarcely 
warrant  our  listening  with  unconcern,  to  Mr.  Hallam  while  he 
gravely  recapitulates  the  charges  agfunst  the  Peace  of  Utrecht» 
'  In  distant  ages,  and  after  fresh  combinations  of  the  European 

•  Alison's  Life  of  Marlborough,  480. 
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'  oommonwealth  should  have  seemed  almost  to  efface  the  recoP 

*  lections  of  Loub  XIV.  and  the  War  of  the  Succession ;  the' 

*  Bourbons  on  the  French  Throne  might  still  claim  a  sort  of  pri- 

*  mogenitary  right  to  protect  the  dignity  of  the  junior  branch, 
'  by  interference  with  the  affairs  of  Spain ;  and  a  late  posterity 

*  of  those  who  witnessed  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  might  be  en-" 
'  tangled  by  its  improvident  concessions.'  * 

M.  Mignet  winds  up  the  historical  introduction  to  these  ne-^^ 
gotiations,  with  an  exposition  of  the  geographically  dependent 
character  of  Spain,  ana  of  the  benefits  she  has  derived  from  her 
connexion  with  France.  The  first  point  is  argued  with  a  dis- 
regard for  national  rights,  which,  from  the  pen  of  an  official 
writer,  contrasts  remarkably  with  the  Polish  paragraph  in  the 
annual  addresses  of  the  late  Chambers ;  and  on  this,  it  may  be 
enough  to  say,  that  the  severest  blow  ever  dealt  to  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Peninsula  was  the  aid  which  Louis  afforded  to 
Portugal,  thereby  forcing  Spain  on  the  Pyrenees.  For  the 
second  point,  when  M.  Mignet  looks  to  his  own  great  and  famous 
country,  with  its  organised  society,  its  imrivalled  army,  the  elastic 
spirit  of  its  statesmen,  and  the  majestic  unity,  in  spite  of  every  con- 
vulsion, impressed  on  all  its  splendid  civilisation,  we  can  scarcely 
think  he  will  seriously  challenge  a  comparison  between  what  France 
has  developed  for  herself,  and  what  she  has  crippled  and  thwarted 
in  Spain.  The  dependent  helplessness  of  Philip  Y.  has  clung, 
like  a  curse,  to  the  dominions  which  his  posterity  have  ruled.  It 
has  been  equally  fatal  to  their  Monarchy  of  the  last  century,  —  to 
theur  Bevolution  of  yesterday, — to  their  Constitutional  (jovem- 
ment  of  to-day.  Not  only  has  the  spirit  of  the  Family  Compact 
infiUuated  and  compelled  Spain  to  be  the  handmaid  of  every 
French  aggression,  and  to  bear  a  heavy  share  of  tl^  losses  in- 
curred in  every  war  with  England ;  but  it  has  worked  yet  more 
fiUally  in  reducing  Spain  to  a  condition  of  diplomatic  tutelage,  in 
which  the  destinies  of  the  nation  are  not  entrusted  to  its  own  en- 
ergies, but  made  dependant  on  the  struggles  of  rival  ambassadors 
for  influence.  To  the  imbecility  of  the  Austrian,  the  Bourbon 
Princes  superadded  the  corruptions  of  French  despotism ;  but 
they  imported  no  admixture  of  its  high  spirit,  its  national  pride, 
or  of  its  vigorous  centralisation.  Hear  M.  de  Marliani,  himself 
a  Spanish  Diplomatist,  and  an  official  of  the  House  which  M. 
Mignet  delights  to  glorify.   **  Partout  ailleiu's,  la  mauvaise  or- 

*  ganisation  sociale  a  v&u  k  c6t4  d'un  gouvemement  mauvais 

*  aussi,  mais  agissant  rdgulidrement  dans  le  cercle  de  principes 
<  organiques  d'administration,  tels  que  la  civilisation  des  temps 

♦  Const  ilist  iii.  293. 
VOL.LXXXIX.  NO.CLXXIX.  ,  L 
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^  les  ooa^renait  En  Espagne,  an  oontraire,  i  ancune  ^poqne 
^  et  sous  auoune  foarme^  il  n'a  exists  de  gouvemement,  autre  que 
*•  I'arbitiaire  et  ses  erreurs,     L'administration  publique  n'a  ja- 

*  mais  eu  d'autre  rdgle  que  le  ca{>rice  de  ceux  qm  oommandaient. 

*  Ce  nud  mvdt&t^  n'a  subi  aucune  modification ;  et  il  aUeint 

*  I'^poque  aotuelle  avec  I'autorit^  que  donne  la  force  des  tra- 

*  ditions.'  *  Nor  did  the  national  character  gain  in  gentleness  what 
it  lost  in  independence*  While  Frendi  manners,  and  art,  and 
literature  were  eating  at  the  very  roots  of  Spanish  nationality,  in- 
the  single  reign  of  Philip  V.,  the  victims  of  the  Inquisiticm  were 
no  fewer  than  9992,  of  whom  1032  were  burnt  aliye.t 

With  the  outlying  portions  of  the  Empire  it  has  fiured  yet 
worse.  Humboldt  gives  us  a  memorial  from  the  Bishop  and 
Chapter  of  Mechoacan,  presented  to  the  Spanish  Court  in  1799, 
which  sii^larly  illustrates  the  misgo vernment  of  Mexico.  %  The 
Yicer^al  Adnunistration  was  mainly  bent  on  separating  the  vi^ 
nous  races  of  inhabitants;  as  if  it  sought  actually  to  train  them  for 
such  ferocious  feuds  and  outbreaks  as  disgraced  Peru  at  the  end  of 
the  18th  century.  With  Naples  and  Sicily,  which,  thou^  not 
ceded  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  have  been  governed  by  Bourbon- 
Princes  for  a  hundred  years,  it  is  the  same.  '  The  Government  here 

*  is  only  an  additional  cause  of  disorder,'  writes  the  President  Du 
Paty  in  1786.  Count  Orloif,  a  warm  admirer  of  the  Bourbons, 
dwdls  at  length  on  the  accumulation  of  all  those  abuses  which 
a  moderately  wise  Administration  has  in  its  power  to  remove ;  oa 
the  fetters  which  the  concurrent  claims  of  the  Crown  and  of  the 
feudal  proprietors  imposed  on  agriculture ;  on  the  flagrant  system 
of  the  corv^ ;  on  the  baneful  ingenuity  with  ii^ich  the  tithe 
system  reached  even  to  the  instruments  of  labour.  §  It  ia 
curious  that  the  only  benefits  which  the  Kingdom  of  the  Two 
Sicilies  received  from  its  French  Government,  were  derived  from 
its  revolutionary  rulers,  and  infringed  by  the  House  of  Bourbon* 
The  Grovemments  of  Joseph  and  Murat  did  much  towards 
organising  the  administration,  reforming  the  law  procedure,  and 
abolishing  feudal  rights.  The  only  alteration  introduced  by  the 
restored  Bourbons  formally  audiorised  a  secret  trial  on  a 
Secretary  of  State's  warrant  ||  M.  Mignet  was  writing  in  1835  j 
and  it  would  be  imfair  to  quote  agiunst  him  more  recent  in- 

♦  MarKani,  Histoire  Politique  de  TEspagne  modeme,  i.  8. 
t  Ibid.i.  116. 
X  Nouvelle  Espagne,  i.  435. 

\  Orloff.  M&Doire  Politique,  &c  sur  le  Royaume  de  N^les,  iii.  179. 
f  By  the  new  code  of  1819.     See  Lord  Brougham's  Political 
Philosophy,!.  617,618. 
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stances  of  Neapolitan  mi^yemment :  but  the  testimonies  we 
have  already  merred  to  are  at  least  those  of  not  un&youiuUe 
witnesses;  and  we  are  content  to  rest  on  them  for  a  decision  of 
the  question  which  M.  Mignet  has  raised.  They  will  enable  us 
to  estimate  justly  that  system  of  dynastic  suzerainship  on  the 
part  of  France,  and  of  subserviency  on  that  of  her  Allies,  the 
Tevival  of  which  it  has  hitherto  been  the  scarcely  concealed  aim 
of  M.  Mignet's  book  to  advocate. 

It  is  difficult  for  men  of  other  countries  to  speak  calmly  of  that 
system.  To  our  mind  it  possesses  fewer  rede^ning  features  than 
any  other  policy  that,  like  it,  has  sacrificed  individuals,  and 
trampled  on  nationalities.  The  civilisation,  lor  example,  which 
the  heroic  genius  of  Alexander  suddenly  created,  or  that  which 
was  steadily  advanced  by  the  mi^estic  line  of  Roman  Consuls  and 
Dictators,  pleads  irresistibly  in  defence  of  its  promoters.  For 
posterity  feels  nodiinff  of  the  throes  and  struggles  which  udier 
every  new  form  of  society  into  being.  We  are  aecustCHned  again 
to  relent,  in  judging  the  Mahomedans  of  the  7th  century,  the 
Crusaders  at  the  dose  of  the  1  Itib,  or  the  Bevolutionary  armies  of 
France  at  that  of  the  18  th,  when  we  rem^nber  the  absorbing 
fanaticism,  the  high  faith  in  their  mission,  with  wfaidi  all  of  them 
in  their  turn  triumphed  over  the  powers  and  dominions  of  the 
4>rdinary  world.  But  there  are  no  such  compensating  points  in  the 
remorsdess  policy  which  built  up  the  magnificent  &lMric  of  the 
Bowbon  Monarchy.  That  policy  derives  its  sole  interest  firom  its 
crasistent  unity  of  scheme,  and  from  the  spell  which  bows  our 
ioiagination  before  any  display  of  an  unflinching,  individual  will 
In  these,  indeed,  no  period  is  richer  than  that  which  we  have  be^i 
•examining ;  nor  shidl  we  find  them  any  where  more  completely 
illustrated  than  in  the  great  King  whom  we  have  followed  nearly 
to  his  grave.  However  Histoiy  may  have  qualified  the  profuse 
adulation  of  his  contemporaries,  enough  remains,  after  every 
deduction,  to  secure  him  a  position  among  the  ablest  Bulers  of 
Ins  country, — ^by  the  side  of  Henry  I  v.,  of  Richelieu,  of 
Napole(»L  And  whatever  political  or  social  chanees  France  is 
destined  to  undergo,  we  do  not  anticipate  that  abe  will  ever 
cease  to  look  back  with  respectful  admiration  upon  Louis  XI Y. 
as  alone  representing  and  embodying  a  very  brilliant  epoch  of 
her  development, — an  epoch,  however,  which  has  passed  utterly 
away,  and  which,  fortunately  for  mankind,  it  is  f<H:  ever  im- 
possible to  recall 
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Abt.  V.  —  1.   The  Case  of  Mr.  Shore.     London:  1848. 

2.  Apostacy.  A  Sermon  in  reference  to  a  late  Event  at  St.  PauTs, 
Knightsbridge.  By  the  Rev.  W.  J.  E.  Bennett.  London : 
1847. 

3.  A  Reply  to  *  A  Statement  of  Facts '  made  by  Mr.  Alexander 
Chirol,  B.A.,  in  reference  to  a  late  Event.  By  the  Rev.  J.  E. 
Bennett.     London:  1847. 

TXenry  yill.9  who  spared  neither  man  in  hb  anger  nor 
woman  in  his  lust,  had  not  intended  to  spare  that  child  of 
the  Church  of  Rome — the  Canon  Law.  He  silenced  its  pro- 
fessors at  the  universities,  forbade  the  granting  of  degrees  in  it, 
and  nominated  a  commission  for  its  reform.  But,  beati  posses^- 
sores  /  is  a  maxim  of  the  law.  Its  masters  of  the  science  of 
defence  have  always  been  excellent  in  their  own  behalf.     ^  Hal, 

*  thou  knowest  my  old  ward  I '  Westminster  Hall  wore  out 
Cromwell ;  and  Henry  VIIL  was  baffled  by  Doctors'  Commons. 
For  commissions  sometimes  came  to  nothing,  even  under  the 
Tudors.  If  ecclesiastical  law  had  been  looked  into  once  in 
a  hundred  years  for  that  most  important  of  all  reforms  —  the 
purpose  of  accommodating  it  to  the  intelligence  and  spirit  of  the 
times — it  would  have  been  impossible  that  there  should  have 
existed  at  this  day  such  a  case  as  that  of  Mr.  Shore.  And,  even 
in  the  present  state  of  things,  such  a  law  would  never  have 
rushed  out  like  a  spider  from  a  cobweb  upon  its  prey,  in  case 
episcopal  authority  had  always  the  good  fortune  to  be  placed 
in  prudent  hands. 

Mr.  Shore  was  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England — aud, 
unluckily  for  him,  in  the  diocese  of  Exeter.  He  seceded  from 
the  Church :  and  on  his  proceediug  to  officiate  as  a  dissenter, 
his  bishop  turned  the  tables  on  him,  proceeded  against  him  as  a 
deserter,  and  put  him  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  Delphic  oracle  of  Doctors' 
Commons  has  been  consulted;  and  the  following  response  in 
the  name  of  the  advocate-general.  Sir  John  Dodson,  has  gone 
the  round  of  aU  the  newspapers. 

'  1.  I  am  of  opinion  that  a  priest  in  holy  orders  of  the  Church 
'  of  England,  although  styling  himself  a  seceder  from  that 
^  Church,  and  being,  in  fact,  a  voluntary  seceder  therefrom,  may 

*  be  committed  to  prison  for  contempt  of  court  in  preaching  as  a 

*  dissenting  minister,  contrary  to  the  lawful  monition  of  tlie 

*  court  2.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  neither  deposition  from 
^  holy  orders,  degradation,  or  excommunication,  can  confer  on  a 
^  clergyman  a  legal  right  to  officiate  or  preach  as  a  dissenting 
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*  minister.     3.  I  think  that  if  the  bishop  were  to  degrade  and 

*  depose  a  clergyman  from  holy  orders,  he  might  be  liable  to 

*  the  penalties  imposed  by  the  statute  41  Geo.  3.  c.  63.,  if  he 

*  attempted  to  sit  in  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament.     4.  I 

*  am  of  opinion  that  excommunication  would  not  entirely  release 

*  a  clergyman  from  his  priestly  character,  so  as  to  give  him  the 

*  status  of  a  layman.  —  Doctors'  Commons,  Aug.  24,  1848.' 

Nobody  who  has  read  the  parliamentary  proceedings  in  the 
case  of  Home  Tooke  will  question  this  opinion.  The  debates 
upon  his  eligibility  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
afterwards  on  the  bill  to  prevent  persons  in  holy  orders  from 
sitting  there,  appear  conclusive.  (Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xxxv.  1349. 
1542.)  But,  what  the  law  is,  is  one  thing;  what  it  ought  to 
be,  is  another.  On  the  legal  question  we  willingly  accept  the 
authority  of  Sir  W.  Scott  and  of  Lord  Eldon.  (1395.  1414. 
1544.)  On  the  political  question  we  infinitely  prefer  the  au- 
thority of  Fox,  Lord  Grey,  and  Lord  HoUand,  as  intimated  on 
that  occasion. 

The  reasonable  part  of  the  clergy  will  not  thank  the  Bishop 
of  Exeter  for  reviving  a  discussion  of  this  description  —  under 
circumstances  so  much  resembling  intolerance  and  oppression. 
Lord  Thurlow  objected,  we  think  unreasonably,  to  the  bill  for 

S eventing  clergymen  from  sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
e  called  it  a  bill  of  disfranchisement.  But  in  his  disapproba- 
tion of  the  law  of  indelibility  we  cordially  agree.  Lord  Thurlow 
observed,  that — *if  it  were  the  law  that  the  character  of  a 

*  clergyman  was  indelible,  it  was  a  little  hard  because  a  person 

*  had  been  in  orders  thirty  years  ago,  but  had  ever  since  left 

*  off  discharging  the  fimctions  and  enjoying  the  privileges  peculiar 
'  to  priests  or  persons  in  orders,  to  tell  him  that  he  should  belong 
^  to  no  other  profession,  but  should  still  remain  a  clergyman ; 

*  although  he  might  from  conscientious  motives  have  felt  it  re- 
'  pugnant  to  his  feelings  to  continue  a  clergyman  any  longer. 

*  That  several  persons  who  had  been  ordained  clergymen  in  their 
'  early  days,  and  were  in  possession  of  lucrative  benefices,  had 
'  at  a  subsequent  period  conscientiously  hud  down  those  benefices 

*  and  quitt^  the  profession,  was  a  fact  which  must  have  come 
'  within  the  knowledge  of  most  of  their  lordships.' 

The  same  indulgence  which  their  diocesans  have  shown  to 
clergymen  falling  off  into  Unitarianism,  and  latterly  to  clergymen 
relapsing  into  the  Church  of  Kome,  why  could  not  the  zeal  of 
Dr.  Phmpotts  extend  to  Mr.  Shore  ?  Mr.  Lindsey  *  was  allowed 

♦  Mr.  Lindsey  having  resigned  the  living  of  Catterick,  in  York* 
shire,  was  the  minister  of  Essex  Street  Chapel  for  about  fifteen  years. 
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peaceably  to  officiate  in  Eesex  Street  Chapel:  and  Dr.  Arm- 
strong is  officiating  at  present,  as  a  Unitarian,  at  Bristol.  Are 
Dr.  !r hUlpotts  and  Mr.  Bennett  prepared  to  institute  proceedings 
against  Mr.  Newman,  and  the  flock  of  unhappy  curates  who, 
after  the  example  of  Mr.  Newman,  have  attempted  to  divest 
themselves  of  their  Anglicui  Orders  ?  Or  have  they  a  sympathy 
for  the  Churdi  of  Bome,  which  they  refuse  to  our  Presbyterian 
ministry  or  to  other  forms  of  Protestant  dissent  ?  That  the 
Church  of  England  technically  acknowledges  the  validity  of  the 
Orders  of  the  Church  of  Bome,  makes  no  difference  in  the 
present  question*  Since  a  Church  of  England  clergyman  cannot 
become  a  Boman  Catholic  priest^  without  treating  his  Anglican 
Orders  as  waste  paper  or  something  worse. 

We  could  have  been  content  that  the  mystery  of  Holy  Orders 
should  have  remained  a  mystery  of  the  closet  and  the  profession. 
But  Dr.  Phillpotts  has  thought  it  fitting  to  force  it  to  an  issue ; 
and  has  so  chosen  his  ground  as  to  make  it  a  case  of  consoieno& 
and  religious  liberty.  What  endless  oppression  and  hypocrisy, 
what  a  sacrifice  of  the  inside  of  the  platter  to  the  outside,  is 
comprised  in  the  maxim  — '  once  a  clergyman  always  a  clergy- 
man,* applied  to  a  thinking  age !  A  passage  from  Dr.  Campbdl'a 
'  Le^ures  on  Ecclesiastic  History,'  may  assist  us  in  forming 
some  sort  of  notion  of  the  kind  of  reasons  upon  which  these 
sacramental  pretensions  were  originally  founded,  and  on  the  con- 
He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Disney,  who  had  been  the  rector 
of  Fanton  and  vicar  of  Swinderby,  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln.  The 
Bev.  Theophilus  Browne,  formerly  a  tutor  of  one  of  the  colleges  at 
Cambridge,  was  afterwards  the  minister  of  the  Unitarian  congregation, 
first  at  Warminster  and  next  at  Norwich.  Another  clergyman  of 
the  name  of  Stephen  Weaver  Brown,  was  for  some  time  minister  of 
the  Unitarian  congregation  in  Monkwell  Street,  London.  The  Rev* 
Thomas  fyshe  PfJmer,  a  fellow  of  Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  was 
for  some  time  the  minister  of  a  small  Unitarian  congr^ation  at 
Dundee.  Jn  1793,  the  law  of  sedition  was  cruelly  pervert^  against 
Mr. Palmer,  one  of  the  Scotch  'martyrs*  to  parliamentary  reform* 
But  no  intolerant  prelate  had  thought  of  persecuting  him  for  with- 
drawing his  spiritual  allegiance.  We  have  confined  ourselves  to  a 
single  case — that  of  clergymen  converted  into  Unitarian  ministers. 
The  list  might  undoubtedly  be  enlarged  ;  but  it  is  long  enough  to 
entitle  us  to  ask  with  what  decency  can  the  moral  ignominy  of  perjury 
and  apostacy  be  sought  to  be  a&ced  by  reasoners  like  Mr.  B&nned^ 
to  a  conscientious  change  of  opinion — take  for  instance  the  history  of 
Blanco  White ;  —  or  under  what  colour  of  justice  or  discretion  a  law 
can  be  maintained,  by  which  men  like  these  may  be  sent  to  prison  by 
bishc^  like  Dr.  Phillpotts,  on  the  charge  of  contempt  of  covrt  and  of 
the  Church  of  England  ? 
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sequences  wbieb  llieir  originators  supposed  them  to  inyolve. 
The  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent  are  among  the  authorities 
quoted  by  Lord  Eldon  in  support  of  the  doctrine,  of  which  Mr. 
Shore  is  now  about  to  be  made  the  victim.  The  Popish  pedigree 
of  the  doctrine  is  quite  correct.  The  Church  of  Englimd  took 
it  bodily  firom  the  Church  of  Kome :  where  it  had  been  debated 
as  a  sacrament,  and  as  a  point  of  school  divinity  —  never  as  a 
question  of  Scripture,  or  public  policy  or  common  sense.  What 
passed  at  the  Council  of  Trent  upon  the  subject,  we  will  sum 
iq>  in  the  words  of  Dr.  CampbelL 

'  In  regard  to  the  indelibility,  all  agreed;   insomuch  that 
^  though  a  bishcq),  priest,  or  deacon,  turn  heretic  or  schismatic, 

*  Deist  or  Atheist,  he  still  retains  the  character;  and  though 

*  not  a  Christian  man,  he  is  still  a  Christian  bishop,  priest,  or 

*  deacon ;  nay,  ihough  he  be  d^aded  from  his  office,  and  ex^ 

*  communicated,  he  is,  in  respect  of  the  character ^  still  the  same. 

*  Though  he  be  cut  off  from  the  Church,  he  is  still  a  minister  in 
^  the  Church.     In  such  a  situation,  to  perform  any  of  the  sacred 

*  functions  would  be  in  him  a  deadly  sin ;  But  these  would  be 

*  equally  valid  as  before.     Thus  he  may  not  be  within  the  pale 

*  of  the  Church  himself,  and  yet  be  in  the  Church,  a  minister  of 

*  Jesus  Christ.  He  may  openly  and  solemnly  blaspheme  God, 
'  and  abjure  the  fedth  of  Christ  He  may  apostatize  to  Judaism, 
<  Mahomedanism,  or  Paganism  —  he  still  retains  the  character. 
'  He  may  even  become  a  priest  of  Jupiter  or  a  priest  of  Baal> 
'  and  still  continue  a  priest  of  Jesus  Christ  The  character^ 
'  say  the  schoolmen,  is  not  cancelled  in  the  damned,  but  remains 
^  with  the  wicked,  to  their  disgrace  and  greater  confusion.     So 

*  that  even  in  Hell  they  are  the  ministers  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
^  the  messengers  of  the  New  Covenant  Nor  is  it  cancelled  in 
'  the  blessed ;  but  remains  in  Heaven  with  them,  for  their  greater 
'  ornament  and  glory.' 

The  English  Parliament  will  surely  enter  upon  the  subject 
in  a  different  spirit,  and  settle  it  on  other  grounds. 


Abt.  VI.  —  1 .  The  Saxons  in  England;  a  History  of  the  English 
Commonwealth  until  the  Norman  Conquest.  By  J.  M.  Kemble, 
M.A.     2  vols.  8vo.     London,  1848.  | 

2.  Codex  Diplomaticus  jEvi  Saxonicu  Operd  JoHANNis  M. 
Eebkble.     5  vols.     Londini,  1839-48. 

TT'iFTT  years  have  elapsed  since  Gibbon,  reposing  under  the 

laurels  he  had  won  in  the  fields  of  Roman  history,  attempted 

to  revive  the  interest  of  his  countrymen  in  the  annalists  and 
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muniments  of  their  forefather8«  His  appeal  to  the  labours  of 
the  Camdens,  the  Savilles,  and  the  Spelmans,  was  at  the  time 
ineffectual;  for  it  was  addressed  to  an  age  which  regarded 
history  as  a  vehicle  for  eloquence,  rather  than  as  a  science  with 
laws  and  objects  of  its  own.  The  author  of  the  appeal  had 
himself  indeed  in  his  great  work  wedded  philology  to  narrative ; 
but  his  single  example  could  not  coimteract  a  prevailing  fallacy ; 
and  the  provinces  of  the  antiquaiy,  the  jurist,  and  the  historian 
were  then  and  long  afterwards  believ^  to  be  distinct.  The 
track,  however,  which  had  been  opened  by  Gibbon,  was  followed 
up  by  continental  scholars.  Wolf  discerned  that  Bentley  had 
contributed  nearly  as  much  to  historical  studies  as  to  philology 
itself.  Heyne  perceived  that  the  agrarian  laws  of  Rome  Imd 
still  living  relations  to  political  economy;  and  Niebuhr,  com- 
bining almost  imprecedented  resources  with  practical  experience, 
treated  ancient  history  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  scholar,  the 
science  of  a  jurist,  and  the  sense  of  a  contemporary  statesman. 
The  example  of  Gibbon  and  the  German  philologers,  was  at 
first  more  readily  adopted  in  France  than  in  our  own  country. 
When  statesmen  like  Guizot,  or  men  engaged  in  administration 
like  Sismondi,  sat  down  to  write  history,  it  was  scarcely  posdble 
they  should  overlook  its  deeper  and  more  comprehensive  rela- 
;tions,  or  postpone  the  matter  to  the  form.  In  the  '  History  of 
^  Civilisation,'  and  in  that  of  '  the  French,'  accordingly,  are 
united  the  functions  of  the  antiquarian,  the  jurist,  and  the 
political  economist.  The  reception  of  their  works,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  was  an  indication  that  juster  notions  of  history 
were  becoming  prevalent ;  and  that  readers  would  now  require 
something  more  than  skilful  groupings  and  portraitures,  or  than 
graceful  disquisition  and  agreeable  narrative.  The  intrinsic 
virtues  of  the  earlier  school  of  historians  were  not  indeed  abro- 
gated, but  raised  upon  a  firmer  basis  and  applied  to  more  catholic 
purposes. 

With  aU  the  adjuncts  of  the  press,  of  public  libraries,  of 
cathedral  and  corporate  muniments,  of  government  patronage, 
and  of  private  enterprise  or  speculation,  it  must  be  admitted 
that,  since  the  close  of  the  17  th  century  until  a  comparar- 
tively  recent  period,  very  little  advance  had  been  made  in  the 
study  of  early  English  annals.  One  at  least  of  our  universities 
has  a  professorship  of  Anglo-Saxon,  to  say  nothing  of  other 
chairs  more  or  less  connected  by  the  design  of  their  founders 
with  legal  or  historical  archaeology.  But  endowments  of  this 
kind  are  only  a  security  for  scholarship  when  their  subjects 
have  a  value  already,  in  the  university  or  the  world.  As  soon 
as  the  opinion  of  a  society  has  been  su£5ciently  pronounced,  its 
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principal  places  of  education  must  obey  the  call*  Accordingly, 
the  recent  enlargement  of  the  educational  system  at  Cambridge 
by  the  creation  of  new  Triposes,  and  by  calling  the  Professors 
into  more  active  service,  is  evidence,  we  hope,  of  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  era.  An  acquaintance  with  the  Jegislalion  of 
Alfred  and  Edward  I.  will  probably  be  esteemed  ere  long  as 
worthy  of  academical  honours  and  rewards  as  a  knowledge  of  the 
constitutions  of  Solon  and  Cleisthenes :  and  he  who  can  tell  the 
difference  between  the  Demus  and  the  BouUy  will  also  be  aware 
of  the  distinction  between  an  alodial  estate,  and  land  held  by 
a^y  of  court  roll.  But  the  public  ought  to  understand,  that 
the  change,  to  be  effectual,  must  be  carried  further.  It  will 
not  do  to  widen  the  bed  of  the  main  stream  only,  leaving  its 
feeders  and  tributaries,  the  public  schools,  in  their  ancient  state : 
wAnd  we  expect  that  the  eminent  scholars  who  now  preside  over 
those  nurseries  of  the  future  citizen  will  be  soon  induced  to 
subtract  at  least  a  few  hours  in  every  week  from  longs  and 
shorts,  in  favour  of  the  laws,  the  history,  and  the  literature  of 
Ae  English  people. 

The  sappers  and  miners  are  seldom  of  much  account  in  the 
bulletins  of  a  campaign ;  yet  their  services  are  not  less  essential 
than  those  of  the  fighting  men.  The  readers  of  Dr.  Henry  and 
Mr.  Sharon  Turner  are  probably  diminishing  daily  in  number : 
their  materials  were  indifferent,  their  style  was  worse;  but  their 
industry  and  good  intentions  cannot  be  mentioned  without  praise. 
The  names  of  Dr.  Lingard  and  Mr.  Hallam  occupy  a  much  loftier 
and  more  permanent  position.  Their  works,  indeed,  embrace  a 
fiur  wider  range  than  mere  archaic  history;  but  even  in  the 
latter  department  their  labours  have  an  integral  worth,  as  well 
on  their  own  account  as  for  what  they  have  stimulated  others  to 
undertake.  It  is,  indeed,  delightful  and  encouraging  to  younger 
students,  to  find  that  tiie  researches  which  occupied  the  earlier 
Tigils  of  these  distinguished  writers  continue  to  employ  them 
etUL  Forty  years  intervene  between  the  first  and  the  third 
editions  of  Dr.  Lingard's  *  Antiquities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
*  Church,'  or  rather  between  its  original  and  its  present  form — 
for  the  third  edition  is  almost  a  new  work.  A  similar  period  has 
eli^wed  since  the  early  chapters  of  Mr.  Hallam*s  '  Middle  A^es' 
were  composed.  The  *  Supplementary  Notes,'  which  he  nas 
recently  published,  are  as  honourable  to  the  author  as  they  are 
instructive  to  the  reader;  nor  are  any  portions  of  them  more 
▼alnable  or  more  ^ratifying  than  those  in  which  he  acknowledges 
his  obligations  to  later  or  more  mature  inquiries.  The  spirit  Wr 
played  in  this  last  woric  of  Mr.  Hallam's  reminds  us  of  a  fine 
trait  in  Yir^pl's  character,  recorded  by  Donatus.     *  Befert  Pe- 
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*  dianus,  benignum,  cultoremque  omnium  bonorum  atque  erudi- 
'  tomm  (Maronem)  fuiase^  et  usque  adeo  invidias  expertem,  ut 
'  si  quid  erudite  dictum  inspiceret  alterius^  non  minus  gauderet, 
'  ac  si  suum  fuisset'  It  would  be  superfluous  to  enlarge  upon 
the  merits  of  those  writers  whom  Mr.  Hallam^  in  his  preface  to 
tiie  Supplementary  Notes^  distinguishes  with  especial  mention 
as  leml  or  historiod  antiquaries.  Yet  it  is  impossible,  treating 
of  Anglo-Saxon  learning,  not  to  recall  the  services  of  Mr. 
Thorpe,  Mr.  AUen  and  Sir  F.  Palgrave.  At  the  same  time  the 
very  names  Mr.  Hallam  has  enumerated  leave  us  something  to 
regret.  In  no  country  exist  more  dements  for  an  historical 
6Cnod,  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  those  of  Germany  or  France, 
tiian  in  England.  In  our  laws,  our  customs,  our  records, 
and  even  in  our  daily  phrase  and  associations,  we  have  the 
materials ;  and  both  in  the  passing  and  the  rising  g^ieration  of 
Teutonic  antiquaries  and  philologers  we  should  dso  have  the 
men.  In  the  archadological  societies  which  are  springing  up, 
even  in  our  second-rate  provincial  towns,  we  have  the  ma- 
chinenr  for  correspondence  and  collaboration;  yet  it  cannot 
be  said  at  present  that  England  possesses  an  Historical  schooL 
We  have  church-restorers  in  abundance,  and  editors  more  or 
less  competent  of  old  ballads,  old  plays,  and  old  divines.  But 
an  Historical  school  is  something  else  and  something  higher 
than  archseological  societies,  than  antiquarian  societies,  or  than 
special  societies,  however  comprehensive,  or  however  efficient 
We  will  not  fling  another  stone  at  the  deftmct  Becord  Commis- 
sion :  we  will  only  express  our  mortification  at  a  lost  oppor- 
tunity. That  commission,  in  fact,  failed  as  much  from  the  want 
of  historical  organisation  in  the  age,  as  from  its  own  shortcomings 
or  faulty  construction.  But  what  government  patronage  could 
not  effect,  private  or  associated  enterprise  bids  fair  to  accomplish. 
'  The  English  Historical '  and  ^  iBlfric  Societies,'  among  ethers 
we  might  name,  are  supplying  the  antiquarian  with  texts  on 
which  ne  can  rely,  and  widi  materials  and  prolegomena,  digested 
and  elucidated  with  exemplary  care  and  diligence.  We  are 
advMidng,  however  slowly,  in  the  right  direction.  The  idea  of 
what  history  should  be,  what  auxiliaries  it  should  enlist,  what 
alliances  it  should  court,  is  daily  becoming  clearer  and  more 
complete.  And  it  is  now  our  agreeable  task  to  welcome  a  pub- 
lication which  combines  much  of  the  learning  of  the  seventeenth 
oentury,  with  the  more  critical  and  scientific  spirit  of  tibe  i»:esent 
time. 

We  have  purposely  placed  together  at  the  head  of  this  article 
Mr.  KemUe's  Collection  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Charters  and  his 
history  of  '  The  Saxons  in  England.'    They  are  too  intimately 
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eonnected  with  each  oth^  to  be  consklered  apart  Tlie  prefaces 
to  tbe  '  Codex  Diplomaticus,'  and  the  careful  edition  of  the  text 
of  these  muniments,  would  alone  raise  that  work  far  above  the 
level  of  a  compilation,  even  if  it  did  not  contain  so  lai^e  a  pro- 
portion of  hitherto  unpublished  materials.     To  the  '  Sixons  in 

*  England/  the  ^  Codex  Diplomaticus'  stands  nearty  in  the  rela- 
tion ef  enise  to  e&ct ;  white  the  historical  volumes,  in  their  turn, 
sre  the  fruits  of  scientific  philologj  applied  to  copious  and  on^^al 
resoorees,  and  supported  by  various  and  pertinent  auxmary 
knowledge. 

It  is  curious  to  compare  the  contents  of  the  '  Codex  Diplo- 

*  maticus,'  and  the  authorities  cited  in  the  ^  Saxons  in  Enghmd,' 
with  the  following  passage  from  the  fourth  book  of  Mlton's 
History  of  England:  — 

'Left  only  to  obscure  and  blockish  chroniclers,  wh<»n  Malmes- 
^  bunr  and  Huntin^on  (for  neither  they  nor  we  had  better 
^  authors  of  those  tmies),  ambitious  to  adorn  the  history,  make 

*  no  scruple  ofttimea,  I  doubt,  to  interline  with  conjectures  and 
^  outlines  of  their  own:  them  rather  than  imitate,  I  shall  choose 
^  to  represent  the  truth  naked — though  as  lean  as  a  plain  joumaL 
'  Yet  William  of  Malmesbury  must  be  acknowledged,  both  for 
'  style  and  judgment,  to  be  by  far  the  best  writer  of  them  all : 
'  but  what  labour  is  to  be  endured,  turning  over  volumes  of 
'rubbidi  in  the  rest,  Florence  of  Worcester,  Huntingdon, 
'  Simeon  of  Durham,  Hoveden,  Matthew  of  Westminster,  and 
'  many  others  of  obscurer  note,  with  all  their  monachisms,  is  a 
^  penance  to  think.  Yet  these  are  our  only  registers ;  tran- 
'  soribers  one  after  another  for  the  most  part,  a^  sometimes 

*  worthy  enough  for  the  things  they  r^^ter.  This  travail, 
'  rather .  than  not  know  at  once  what  may  be  known  of  our 
'  ancient  story,  sifted  from  fables  and  impertinences,  I  volun- 
'  tarily  undergo;  and  to  save  others,  if  they  please,  the  like 
'  unjdeaonff  labour:  except  those  who  take  plc^^sure  to  be  all 
'  thm  lifetime  raking  the  faundationB  of  old  abbeys  and  cathe* 
« draU.[ 

If  history  ought  to  deal  with  conspicuous  men  only,  and 
the  deeds  which  made  them  so,  the  chronicle  of  early  periods 
will  of^  echo  Milton's  complaint:  and  whether  he  represent 
them  *  as  lean  as  a  plain  Journal,'  or  garnished  with  mythical 
ornaments  and  accretions,  he  will  be  unable,  however  willing, 
'to  sift  his  story  from  fables  and  impertinences.'  But  if, 
turning  from  the  individual  to  the  race,  be  build,  not  upon  the 
shifting  surface  of  personal  character,  but  on  the  firm  ground  of 
feoorded  law,  surviving  custom,  and  ethnici^  analogies^  even  the 
'  obsoiire  and  btodosh  chroniclers'  will  be  found  fraught  with 
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interest  and  instruction.    By  that  very  *  raking  the  foundations 

*  of  old  abbeys  and  cathedrals/  which  Milton  thus  deprecated, 
Mr.  Kemble  has  not  only  given  a  solid  basis  to  his  own  work, 
but  has  also  supplied  all  future  antiquarians  with  a  series  of 
muniments  which  afford  us  authentic  glimpses  of  the  actual  life 
of  our  forefathers. 

A  reader,  accustomed  to  Anglo-Saxon  history  as  treated  by 
Turner,  Lingard,  or  even  Lappenberg,  may  at  first  experience 
some  surprise,  and  perhaps  discouragement,  at  the  rare  occurrence 
of  personal  names  and  anecdotes  in  the  present  volumes  of  the 
^  Saxons  in  England.'  In  place  of  kings  and  stirring  incidents, 
we  are  introduced  to  the  laws,  ethnical  or  local,  which  prepared 
this  one  of  the  many  homes  of  the  Teutonic  race  for  becoming 
the  theatre  of  great  developments.  We  are  presented  with  the 
phsenomena  of  the  nation  rather  than  with  the  accidents  of  the 
individual.  Mr.  Kemble's  method  is  however  scientifically  correct. 
For  this  is  the  order  which  nature  prescribes  to  itself  in  developing 
the  germs  of  national  life ;  and  it  is  in  accordance  with  the 
practice  of  eminent  historical '  philologers.  The  main  disease 
which  affects  early  history  universally,  is  the  conversion  of  social 
laws  and  phsenomena  into  personal  symbols.  It  is  this  which, 
in  Boman  history,  for  example,  has  been  the  source  of  so  much 
confusion ;  which  has  embodied  the  acts  of  the  Ramnes  in  the 
concrete  Romulus,  and  disguised  the  expansion  of  the  race  un- 
der a  legendary  bede-roU  of  its  kings.  By  reversing  the  ordi- 
nary process,  and  by  analysing,  first  the  elements  of  the  polity, 
and  allowing  the  symbols  of  them  only  their  probable  value, 
Niebuhr  imparted  precision  and  permanence  to  what  before  was 
indistinct  and  fluctuating.  ^  ToUitur  persona,  res  manet,*  is  a 
maxim  of  archteological  science,  as  well  as  of  civil  law.  By  a 
similar  inversion  of  the  common  method,  the  author  of  the 

*  Saxons  in  England '  deals  with  the  physical  characteristics  of 
the  land  so  far  as  they  modified  the  social  development  of  the 
race ;  with  the  social  development  of  the  race,  so  fiur  as  it  educed 
the  idea,  the  law,  and  the  institution  ;  and  with  these,  lastly,  as 
they  moulded  the  individual  either  in  his  corporate  functions 
or  his  personal  life.  Kings  and  incidents  are  but  the  casual,  and 
sometimes  the  exceptional  results  of  these  deep-seated  fontal 
causes. 

We  should,  however,  be  doing  Mr.  Kemble  great  injustice  if 
we  led  our  readers  to  suppose  that  instruction  onlv,  and  not  en- 
tertainment, would  be  found  in  his  pages.  We  have  but  slen- 
der tolerance  for  antiquarian  discussions  which  deal  with  details 
irrespectively  of  some  central  law  or  connecting  principle,  and 
are  not  enlivened  by  their  relations  either  to  past  or  present 
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life.  Mr.  Kemble's  book  is  vital  and  practical;  and  there- 
fore inatnictive  and  picturesque.  We  are  not  presented,  for 
the  twentieth  time,  with  l^nds  which  have  occupied  nearly 
erery  historian  of  Saxon  England,  from  Echard  and  Guthrie  to 
Pinnock  and  Mrs.  Markham.  But  in  place  of  Hengist  and 
Horsa,  of  ^thelbehrt's  conversion,  of  Edwy  and  of  Edgar,  we 
have  an  animated  picture  of  our  now  densely  peopled  and  actively 
civilised  England,  in  an  age  when  man  contested  the  marsh, 
the  forest,  the  moorland,  with  their  ancient  inhabitants;  when 
he  preferred  the  hiU  side  or  the  clear  spring  to  ^  towered  cities,' 
or,  as  the  pioneer  of  civilisation  in  our  western  Thul^  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  Kingdom,  in  the  narrower  circles  of  the  Mark, 
the  Shire,  and  the  Federation.  Mr.  Kemble  has  a  quick  percep- 
tion of  the  identity  of  the  substance,  under  the  variations  of  the 
form ;  of  the  import  and  application  of  ethnical  analogies  in 
cognate  or  in  dissimilar  races;  and  of  the  palpable  or  secret 
processes  which,  in  successive  generations,  affect  the  progress 
without  impairing  the  permanence  of  a  state.  ^  Too  much 
'ignorance,'  as  he  has  before  observed  in  an  earlier  work, 

*  prevails  in  England  respecting  the  habits  of  our  Saxon  an- 

*  cestors ;  too  many  of  our  most  polished  scholars  have  conde- 

*  seended  to  make  themselves  the  echoes  of  d^enerate  Greeks 

*  and  enervated  Romans,  and  to  forget  the  amphibology  that 
'  larks  in  the  word  Barbarous  :  while  want  of  power  to  compre- 
^  hend  the  peculiarities  of  the  Saxon  mind  —  without  which  no 
^  one  will  comprehend  the  peculiarities  of  the  Saxon  institutions 
^  —  has  led  others  to  describe  the  ancestors  of  the  English 
'  nation  as  savages  half  reclaimed,  without  law,  monds,  or  reli- 
^  gion.'  But  the  true  mission  of  the  Germanic  people  was  to  reno- 
vate and  re-organise  the  western  world.  In  the  heart  of  the 
forest,  amid  the  silences  of  unbroken  plains,  the  Teuton  recog- 
nised a  law  and  fulfilled  duties,  of  which  the  sanctity,  if  not  the 
memory,  was  nearly  extinct  among  races  who  deem^  and  called 
him  a  barbarian.  He  felt  and  he  reverenced  the  ties  of  family 
life,  chastity  in  woman,  fealty  in  man  to  his  neighbour  and 
his  chief,  the  obligation  of  oaths,  and  the  impartial  supremacy  of 
the  laws.*  And  it  is  the  portraiture  of  the  Teuton  doing 
his  appointed  work,  in  re-infusing  life  and  vigour  and  the 
sanctions  of  a  lofty  morality  into  the  effete  and  roarrowless 
institutions  of  the  Koman  world,  which  is  drawn  in  the  volumes 
before  us. 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  observe  that  Sir  Francis  Pal- 
grave,  in  his  learned  and  brilliant  essays  on  the   ^Bise  and 

*  L^es,  rem  sordam,  inexorabilem.    liv.  iL  3. 
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*  Progress   of  the  English  Commonwealth,'  has  preoccuined 
some  of  the  ground  now  re-surveTed  bj  Mr.  £[emble.    We  have 
no  wish,  nor  is  it  indeed  within  our  province,  to  draw  a  parallel 
between  these  learned  wad  accomplished  sdidars.     It  is  the 
sciolist  only  who  endures  no  brother  near  the  throne;  and  who 
dreads  and  grudges  the  fame  of  a  successor.     The  '  Saxons  in 
<  England '  differs  materially  in  its  idea,  its  plan,  and  its  pur- 
pose, from  the  *  English  Commonwealth ; '  but  the  same  libraries 
will  contain  both  w(Nrks ;  and  some  future  historian  of  Anglo* 
Saxondom  may  enter  upon  the  labours  of  both  his  predecessor^ 
with  equal  gratitude  for  the  difficulties  they  have  removed,  and 
the  light  they  have  shed  upon  his  path.     The  annals  of  a  state 
so  fuUy,  and  indeed  so  systematically  developed  as  Enriand, 
afibrd  ample  scope  for  independent  and  successive  reseu-du    It 
has  been  said,  with  nearly  equal  point  and  truth,  tiiat,  in  En<^ 
glish  history,  since  the  revolution  of  1688,  *  every  character  is 
'  a  problem ;  and  every  reader  a  friend  or  an  enemy.'     The 
remark  may  be  modified  and  applied  to  periods  (^  much  earlier 
date.    The  materials  for  archaic  history  also  are  abundant ;  the 
questions  tiumerous  and  intricate ;  and  the  theories  based  upon 
tiiem  are,  and  will  long  continue  to  be,  eagerly  discussed.     But 
discussion  tests  and  disseminates  truth ;  and  tiie  most  earnest 
inquirers  are  ever  the  readiest  to  admit  new  elucidations,  or 
even  corrections  of  their  own  views,  —  to  welcome  the  discov^ 
of  new  resources,  and  the  results  of  further  investigations.     "We 
remember,  when  Niebuhr's  doctrines  on  Bcmian  history  w«re 
first  published,  that  an  American  joumalist  lamented  that  such 
an  innovator  had  ever  been  bom,  to  unsettle  the  established 
faith  in  Romulus  and  Publicola.     We  cannot  sympathise  with 
this  Transatlantic  distress.     To  us  it  is  rather  a  subject  for 
gratulation,  that  one  age  and  one  nation  have  produced  two 
such  miides  and  explorers  of  the  past,  as  Sir  Francis  Palgrave 
and  Mj*.  Kemble. 

It  would  be  easy,  by  merely  tabular  references,  to  state  the 

Eoints  of  coincidence  between  them ;  but  it  would  speedily  ex- 
aust  our  limits  to  note  their  respective  divergencies.  Both  treat 
of  the  incunabula  of  the  English  nation  and  commonwealth ;  and 
both,  therefore,  necessarily  traverse  much  ground  in  common. 
Both,  however,  have  a  genuine  stamp  of  originality,  whether  they 
differ  or  agree.  Periiaps  we  cannot  do  better  than  refer  to  Mr. 
Hallam's  '  Supplemental  Notes '  for  an  authentic  tribute  to  the 
diligence  and  accuracy  of  these  richly  endowed  archaeologists. 
From  his  award  few  persons  will  dissent  —  the  award  of  a 
writer  of  almost  imexampled  candour  and  of  a  discernment  and 
erudition  as  rarely  surpassed. 
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The  following  synqMiB  of  Mr.  Kemble's  chapters  vdaj,  how- 
ever,  assist  the  reader  who  desires  to  compare  the  recent  pub* 
lication  with  its  poedecessor.  The  first  book  of  the  '  Soxona 
^  in  England '  is  appropriated  to  the  Saxon  and  Welsh  traditions 
<^  the  Teutonic  invasion  and  occupation  of  this  island;  to  the 
divisions  of  the  land  under  the  several  forms  of  the  Mark,  the 
Shire,  and  the  smaller  sections  of  territorial  estates — the  Et^el, 
Hid  or  Alod  —  and  to  the  distinctions  of  rank,  in  its  primary 
sense,  of  the  free  and  unfree,  and  in  its  secondary  attribute  — 
the  gradations  of  the  free,  from  the  king  to  the  oeorL  A  survey 
of  &uLon  Heathendom,  as  the  religious  bond  of  the  Teutonic 
nee  generally,  or  as  the  parti<uilar  creed  of  its  English  repre- 
sentatives, comj^tes  the  first  of  the  two  volumes  now  publiahed. 
The  chapters  of  the  second  book  group  themselves  around  the 
introduction  of  Christianity,  and  the  progressive  consolidation  and 
extension  of  the  regal  power.  The  offices  of  the  duke  (ur  ealdor^ 
man,  of  the  gerefa  and  the  bishop,  the  functions  of  tiie  witena- 
gem6t,  the  privileges  of  the  royal  court  and  household,  the 
municipalities,  the  poor  laws,  and  the  church,  are  examined 
under  their  respective  heads,  and  are  the  principal  points  of 
nominal  rather  than  actual  contact  with  Sir  Francis  Palgrave's 
History  of  the  English  Commonwealth. 

Mr.  Kemble  himself  describes  his  book  as  ^  a  series  of  essavs 
<  on  the  progressive  growth  of  the  English  monarchy  till  the 

*  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest'  In  a  subject  where  a  multi-* 
tude  of  questions  are  to  be  answered,  and  perhaps  neady  as 
many  fallacies  to  be  dispersed,  the  form  of  essays  is  preferable  to 
that  of  continuous  narrative.  While  treating  of  a  somewhat 
similar  period  in  a  nation's  annals,  Dr.  Arnold  has  seasonably 
remarked,  that  '  explanations  and  discussions  must  occupy  a 

*  large  space  in  this  part  of  our  history ;  for  when  the  poetical 

*  stories  have  been  once  given,  there  are  no  materiab  left  for 

*  narrative  or  painting ;  and  general  views  of  the  state  of  a 

*  people,  where  our  meajms  of  information  are  so  scanty,  are  little 

*  susceptible  of  liveliness,  and  require  at  every  step  to  be  defended 
'  and  developed.  The  jperfect  character  of  history  in  all  its 
'freshness  and  fulness,  is  incompatible  with  imperfect  know-» 
'-ledge:  no  man  can  step  boldly  or  gracefully  while  he  is  groping 

*  his  way  in  the  dark.' 

The  first  chapter  of  the  *  Saxons  in  England '  gives  a  rapid 
sketch  of  the  Saxon  and  Welsh  traditions  of  the  occupation  and 
conquest  of  Britain,  by  immigration  or  invasion  bom  the  coasts 
of  Germany  and  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  Sea ;  and  of  the  miserable 
condition  in  which  the  land  was  found  by  these  invaders.  The 
exhaustion  of  vitality  in  the  Roman  empire  has,  perhaps,  no 
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livelier  exponent  than  the  fact  that  on  the  withdrawal  of  the 
l^ons,  Britannia  Romana, — so  long  the  nursery  of  Roman 
armies,  the  prize  of  Roman  capitalists,  and  the  home  of  more 
than  one  Cassar,  —  sank  at  once  beneath  the  invader.  Neither 
Gruter  nor  Boeckh,  nor  any  collectors  of  inscriptions,  have  been 
able  to  throw  much  light  on  the  internal  government  of  Britain 
as  a  Roman  province.  From  the  Itineraries,  from  extant  re- 
mains of  colossal  masonry,  from  the  names  of  many  of  our  most 
flourishing  cities,  from  military  earthworks  and  other  impressions 
on  the  face  of  the  land,  and  from  tradition  general  and  locals 
we  infer  that  few  provinces  of  the  empire  were  more  completely 
Romanised  than  this  island.  Yet  all  that  had  been  acquired 
during  four  centuries  of  civilisation  vanished,  not  merely  before 
the  sharp  axes  and  longs  words  of.  the  Teutons,  but  before  the 
undisciplined  rabble  which,  on  the  retreat  of  the  legions,  poured 
down  from  the  Grampians,  and  broke  through  the  walls  of 
Antoninus  and  Severus.  In  the  writings  of  the  later  Romans  — 
in  Apuleius  and  Sidonius  Apollinaris  especially  —  and  in  many 
ecclesiastical  records,  we  are  made  acquainted  with  the  partial 
depopulation  of  the  provinces  south  of  the  Alps  and  the  Balkan. 
Provincial  capitals,  like  Pella  and  Larissa,  soon  came  to  be 
separated  by  wide  tracts  of  land  thrown  out  of  cultivation ;  and 
it  reveals  a  fearful  internal  decay,  when  Marcus  Aurelius,  recruit- 
ing from  every  part  of  his  wide  dominions,  could  barely  raise 
30,000  men  to  oppose  the  Marcomannic  league.  But  the  decline 
of  the  southern  provinces  was  gradual ;  and  was  suspended  from 
time  to  time  by  the  necessaryor  the  politic  infusion  of  new  colo- 
nies of  adopted  barbarians.  Were  our  information  more  copious 
or  precise,  we  might  probably  trace  a  similar  gradation  of  decay  in 
Britain.  As  it  is,  the  historian  is  involved  in  inextricable  per- 
plexities. The  Roman  occupation  of  this  island  certainly  was  not 
merely  military.  The  few  civil  inscriptions  we  possess  speak  of 
Triumvirs,  Quatuorvirs,  and  other  municipal  or  fiscal  magistrates. 
As  the  personal  strength  and  discipline  of  the  soldier  degenerate, 
more  care  and  labour  are  bestowed  on  material  fortifications.  Yet 
how  or  wherefore  crumbled  away  the  *  Cyclopean  walls'  of  Ches- 
ter, Leicester,  and  many  other  sturdy  encampments,  before  tribes 
nnprovided  with  even  the  rudest  artillery  ?  Into  what  bottom- 
less undiscemible  gulf  were  precipitated  the  Roman  mimicipia 
and  their  institutions?  *  The  oracles  are  dumb!' — and  we  know 
really  more  of  the  Britons  whom  Caesar  invaded  and  Agricola 
subdued,  than  of  the  Britons  whom  Honorius  left  exposed  to 
the  savi^es  of  the  Grampians  and  to  the  adventurers  from  the 
Elbe  and  the  Baltic. 

The  details  of  a  long  and  doubtful  struggle  between  the 
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Saxons  and  the  Britons  are  unsupported  by  credible  authority. 
The  dates  and  the  events  are  alike  traditional;  and  it  has  ever 
been  the  melancholy  consolation  of  the  vanquished^  to  record 
the  prowess  of  their  ancestors  and  the  defeats  of  the  victors. 
Such  stories^  indeed^  belong  to  the  Epical  side  of  history ;  and 
the  only  pretext  for  repeating  them  is  that  assigned  by  Milton, 
who — *  bestowed  the  telling  over  even  of  these  reputed  tales,  in 

*  favour  of  our  English  poets  and  rhetoricians, — ^who  by  their  art 

*  would  know  how  to  use  them  judiciously.'  Milton  himself 
meditated  at  one  time  a  British  Epopeia;  but  his  intended  hero,  * 
king  Arthur,  fell  under  the  heavy  hands  of  Sir  Richard  Black- 
more*  There  is,  however,  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  island 
was  prostrated  at  one  blow,  like  Prussia  by  the  single  battle  of 
Jena.  Neither  the  force  of  the  invaders,  the  physical  circum* 
stances  of  the  land,  or  the  known  dispersion  of  the  victors  for 
some  generations  afterwards,  indicate  a  simultaneous,  or  even  a 
rapid  conquest  Hei*e  and  there  a  courageous  leader  or  a  fitvour- 
able  position  may  have  really  enabled  the  abori^nes  to  obtain 
temporary  successes  over  the  intruders;  and  the  pressure  of 
calamity  have  even  imparted  vigour  to  the  degenerate  pro- 
vincials. At  the  same  time  it  is  probable,  that  the  advance 
of  the  Saxons  would  be  much  faciHtated  by  the  earlier-settled 
Teuton  tribes  in  Britain.  These  might  at  first  oppose,  but 
they  would  ultimately  coalesce  with  kindred  invaders  against 
the  alien  Kymri,  and  embrace  the  opportunity  of  wresting 
new  settlements  for  themselves.  That  the  eastern  coast  of  Bri* 
tain,  long  before  the  supposed  landing  of  Hengist  and  Horsa, 
was  resorted  to  by  adventurers  from  the  mainland,  had  been 
already  suggested  by  Thierry.  A  Boman  procurator,  with  the 
title  of  Comes  LUtoris  Saxonici  per  Britannias^  certainly  com- 
manded the  sea-board  from  the  site  of  Portsmouth  to  Wells  in 
Norfolk.  But,  as  Mr.  Kemble  remarks,  neither  analogy  nor 
criticism  allow  us  to  interpret  Littus  Saxonicum  as  the  district 
ravaged  by  the  Saxons,  rather  than  the  district  occupied  by  them. 
Indeed  it  has  never  been  questioned  that  the  Littus  Saxonicum 
on  the  mainland,  took  its  name  from  its  Saxon  occupants ;  and 
with  a  fiur  wind  the  voyage  from  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe  to 
Yarmouth  Roads  or  the  North  Foreland,  might  be  performed  by 
far  less  hardy  navigators  than  our  Saxon  progenitors.  But  there 
are  other  reasons  for  discrediting  the  received  story  of  the  first 
arrival  of  the  Saxon  on  our  shores. 

'  It  strikes  the  inquirer/  remarks  Mr.  Kemble, '  at  once  with  sus* 
picion,  when  he  finds  the  tales  supposed  peculiar  to  his  own  race  and 
to  this  island,  shared  by  the  Grermanic  populations  of  other  lands ; 
and  with  slight  changes  of  locali^i  or  trifling  variations  of  detail, 
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recordeS  as  abiHentic  parts  of  Aeir  faistory^  Thd  readiest  belief  ia 
fortuitous  coincidences  and  resemblances  gives  way  before  a  number 
of  instances  whose  agreement  defies  all  the  ^calculation  of  chances. 
Thus,  when  we  find  Hengist  and  Horsa  approaching  the  coasts  of 
Kent  in  three  keels,  and  MUi  effecting  a  landing  in  Sussex  with  the 
same  number,  we  are  reminded  of  the  Gothic  tradition  which  carries 
a  migration  of  Ostrogoths,  Visigoths,  and  Gepidae,  also  in  three 
vessels,  to  the  mouths  of  the  Vistula,  — certainly  a  spot  where  we  do 
not  readily  look  for  that  recurrence  to  a  trinal  caknlation,  which  so 
peculiarly  characterises  the  modes  of  tiionght  of  the  Kymri.  Hie 
murder  of  the  British  diieftains  by  Hengist  is  told  toHdem  verbis  bj 
Widukind  and  others,  of  the  old  Saxons  in  Thuringia*  Oeofiry  of 
Monmouth  relates  also  how  Hengist  obtained  from  the  Britons  aa 
much  land  as  could  be  enclosed  by  an  ox-hide ;  then  cutting  the  hide 
into  thongs,  enclosed  a  much  larger  space  than  the  grantors  intended, 
on  which  he  erected  Thong  Castle  —  a  tale  too  familiar  to  need  illus- 
tration, and  which  runs  throughout  the  mjrths  of  very  many  nations. 
Among  the  Old  Saxons  the  tradition  is  in  reality  the  same ;  though 
recorded  with  a  slight  variety  of  detail.  In  their  story,  a  lapfoll  of 
earth  is  purchased  at  a  dear  rate  from  a  Thuringian ;  the  companiona 
of  the  Saxon  jeer  him  for  his  imprudent  bargain ;  but  he  sows  the 
purchased  earUi  over  a  large  space  of  ground,  which  he  claims,  and 
by  the  aid  of  his  eomrades,  ultimately  wrests  from  the  Thuringians. 

The  decay  which  affected  Britain  in  common  wit^  other  pro- 
vinces of  Rome,  the  ravages  of  the  Pictish  hordes,  and  the  immi- 
gration of  the  Teutons,  without  exterminating,  or  even  in  many 
districts  expelling,  the  old  Keltic  inhabitants,  were  necessarily 
accompanied  by  many  violent  or  gradual  changes  in  the  tenure 
of  property  and  the  social  features  of  the  country.  The  towii» 
which  the  first  rush  of  war  had  spared  were  deserted,  and  slowly 
disappeared;  bridges,  roads,  and  the  other  means  of  internal 
communication  with  which  the  thoughtful  policy  of  Borne  alwaya 
supplied  its  provincials,  being  no  longer  state-property^  fell  iato 
riain  or  disuse ;  and  the  surmce  of  the  island  was  covered  with 
the  deserted  vestiges  of  a  premature  and  impotent  dvilisatioiu 
The  few  districts,  which  through  the  valour  of  their  occupanta  or 
the  strength  of  their  position,  remained  comparatively  une^redy 
were  now  isolated  from  one  another  by  wide  and  desolate  tracts  ; 
over  which  the  forest,  moor,  and  marah,  and  their  gregarious  or 
solitary  tenants  resumed  their  ancient  sway.  But  as  soon  m  the 
stream  of  Saxon  immigration  subsided  in  its  first  duumels^  the 
midland  and  eastern  districts  of  England  were  overspread  by  a 
network  of  communities,  each  containing  in  itself  the  germ  of  a 
new  political  and  social  life.  Even  at  this  early  stage  the  dis- 
tinction manifested  itself  between  the  civilisation  of  the  past 
and  the  future.  Among  the  Greek  and  Roman  raoes,  the  oity 
with  its  municipal  institntaona  was  always  the  germ:  with  tfa^ 
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Teutonic  tribes  the  formatiye  principles  were  tennre  of  land  and 
distinction  of  rank ;  and,  not  until  the  elements  of  their  civilisa- 
tioD  had  lost  thdrprimal  character,  did  they  adopt  rather  than 
develope  proper  municipal  institutions.  IVom  this  difieMBce 
resulted  directly  opposite  e£Eects.  As  soon  as  a  municipium  en* 
larged  its  territory  by  war  or  amalgamation,  its  central  power 
b^m  to  oscillate.  The  instinct  of  expansion  undermined  the 
narrow  and  exclusive  basis  on  which  the  municipal  polity  rested. 
In  Greece,  indeed,  the  readiness  with  which  its  migratory  people 
poured  itself  forth  in  colonies,  averted  these  immediate  effects: 
while  at  Borne,  war,  by  absorbing  and  occupying  the  supers 
fluous  population,  and  by  suspending  from  time  to  time  ^ 
ordinary  forms  of  government,  prolonged  the  existence  of  the 
State.  But  the  ultimate  result  was  in  both  cases  alike.  For 
neither  could  the  Grecian  republics,  from  the  first,  resist  the 
inward  pressure  of  their  own  factions,  —  nor  afterwavds  the 
assault  of  the  feudal  and  military  kingdom  of  Macedon :  -  nor 
oould  republican  Rome  wield  the  increaong  burden  of  its  depen- 
dendee,  without  submitting  to  the  necessity  of  a  Sulla  or  a 
Ctiesar.  The  looser  and  ampler  dimensions  of  the  Teutonic 
system  of  government  were  better  fitted  to  reconcile  and  employ 
these  conflicting  tendencies.  Up  to  a  certain  period  of  develop 
ment  they  could  at  once  obey  theur  expansive  instincts,  and  retam 
their  central  vigour. 

The  primitive  germ  or  unit  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  kingdom  then^ 
was  the  Mark  or  march  (mearc).  It  was  a  miniature  state:  the 
principle  of  whose  being,  as  r^arded  other  similar  oonununities, 
was  separation;  as  reffarded  itself,  was  an  intimate  union  of 
all  its  individual  members.  As  its  name  denotes,  it  is  some* 
thing  marked  out  and  defined,  by  settled  boundaries,  by  peculiar 
and  systematic  laws  and  symbols  of  distinetion.  As  an  essential 
condition,  the  mark  comprises  both  arable  and  pasture  land;  or, 
in  other  words,  land  which  individuals  occupv  under  certain  rela* 
tions  to  the  community,  and  land  which  the  community  itself 
occupies,  widiout  allotment  or  severance  to  individuals.  We 
can  only  present  the  general  features  of  the  system :  the  details 
and  the  evidence  must  be  sought  in  Mr.  Kemble's  p«gee.  But, 
at  no  period,  however  remote  in  the  records  of  our  forefiMhers, 
do  we  lose  the  traces  of  this  organisatioiu  Even  the'Bomans, 
who  regarded  the  Teutonic  trib^  as  harbarous^  never  represent 
them  in  a  purelv  nomadic  state ;  but  as  deriving  their  livelihood 
partly  from  agncnknre,  and  partly  from  the  breeding  of  cattle. 
Had  travellers  or  mi^  existed  at  that  early  period,  Uiey  would 
have  afforded  us  a  picture  of  numerous  isolated  communitiee, 
whose  contiguous  homesteads  were  surrounded  by  broad  patches 
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of  com  land  and  pasture,  and  whose  arable  and  meadow  land 
were  fenced  in  by  dark  rings  of  forest,  or  by  heaths  pastured  ia 
common  by  the  herds  and  flocks  of  the  small  republic.  No 
^  wandering  merchant  bending  beneath  his  load,'  no  adventurous 
stranger  smitten  with  thQ  desire  of  roaming  from  land  toland^ 
brought  his  wares  or  his  tidings  to  those  remote  villages.  A 
stranger  was  an  enemy:  commerce  was  unknown:  and  such 
precautions  were  taken  against  danger  or  innovation  from  with* 
out,  that  the  laws  impost  on  every  one  who  crossed  the  forest 
the  burden  of  proving  the  harmlessness  of  his  intentions.  But 
although  the  outer  world  was  thus  excluded,  the  inner  world  of 
each  mark  was  a  busy  and  thriving  scene.  The  cares  of  agricul- 
ture, particularly  in  an  age  when  implements  were  rude  and 
di^ainage  imperfectly  practised,  were  constant  and  onerous.  There 
were  neither  roads  to  convey,  nor  markets  to  receive,  the  produce 
of  the  mark.  The  Saxons  must,  therefore,  have  been  themselves 
the  consumers  as  well  a3  the  raisers  of  bread  com ;  and  their 
early  documents  prove  that  the  labourer  and  even  the  serf  was 
as  -well  fed  as  the  Hampshire  or  Norfolk  ploughman  of  our  owu 
days.  The  wealds  of  oak  and  beech,  which  covered  so  large  a 
proportion  of  the  land,  and  the  unenclosed  meadows  which 
rormed  at  least  a  moiety  of  the  ager  publicus  of  each  mark, 
supported  large  herds  of  oxen,  sheep,  and  espedally  swine.  To 
each  serf  and  domestic  servant  were  allowed  two  loaves  of 
bread  daily,  besides  a  certain  portion  of  flesh;  and  the  large 
quantities  of  ale  which  are  reckoned  amon^  the  dues  payable 
from  land,  or  as  gifts  to  religious  establishments,  presume  a 
cojuous  supply  of  cereales  for  the  purpose  of  malting.  The 
boundary  K)rest  or  marsh  was  appropriated  both  to  the  iises  of 
man  and  to  the  worship  of  the  gods, — especially  to  the  guardians 
of  the  boundary  and  the  land-mark.  In  the  wood  and  on  the 
moorland  dwelt  (such  was  the  popular  and  not  unsalutary  creed) 
the  monster  and  the  dragon,  '  more  talked  about  than  seen.* 
Beneath  the  dark  and  silent  umbrage,  wood  spirits  bewildered 
and  decoyed  the  wanderer  to  his  destmction;  and  the  sacred 
centre  of  the  forest  may  even  have  had  its  Diana  Tauriccu 

Two  causes  are  perpetually  at  work  at  the  root  of  society,  to 
disturb  its  movements  and  to  alter  its  relations.  Not  only  do 
the  passions  of  man  incite  lum  to  surpass  and  supplant  his 
neighbour^  but  the  progress  of  population  also  compels  him  to 
exertion  and  adventure.  The  state  of  society  which  we  have 
now  briefly  sketched  could  not  therefore  be  of  long  enduranoe« 
Its  importance  to  history  consists  in  its  being  the  archetypal  forpi 
which  developed  a  series  of  systematically  expanding  communis 
tftcis.     The  process,  by  which  two  or  more  marks  oombincdt  and 
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the  gradual  convenBion  of  all  the  several  communities  into  one 
commonalty  or  kingdom,  are  thus  described  by  Mr.  Kemble :  — 
*  The  natural  tendency,  howcTer^  of  this  state  of  isolation  is  to  give 
way :  population  is  an  ever-active  element  of  social  well-being  ;  and 
when  once  the  surface  of  a  country  has  become  thickly  studd^  with 
communities  settled  between  the  marks,  and  daily  fincUng  the  seyeral 
clearings  grow  less  and  less  suf^cient  for  their  support,  &e  next  step 
is  the  destruction  of  the  marks  themselyes,  and  the  union  of  the 
settlers  in  larger  bodies  and  under  altered  circumstances.  Take  two 
Tillages,  placed  on  such  clearings  in  the  bosom  of  the  forest,  each 
haTing  an  ill-defined  boundary  in  the  wood  that  separates  them,  each 
extending  its  circuit  woodward,  as  population  increases  and  presses 
upon  the  land,  and  each  attempting  to  drive  its  mark  further  into  the 
waste,  as  the  arable  gradually  encroaches  upon  this.  On  the  first 
meeting  of  the  herdsmen,  one  of  three  courses  appears  unavoidable : 
tiie  communities  must  enter  into  a  federal  union :  one  must  attack 
and  subjugate  the  oUier :  or  the  two  must  coalesce  into  one  on  friendly 
and  equal  terms.  The  last-named  result  is  not  improbable,  if  the 
gods  of  the  one  tribe  are  common  to  the  other :  then  perhaps  the 
temples  only  may  shift  their  places  a  little.  But  in  any  case  the 
intervening  forest  will  cease  to  be  mark,  because  it  will  now  lie  in 
the  centre,  and  not  on  the  borders  of  the  new  community.  It  will  be 
converted  into  common  pasture,  to  be  enjoyed  by  all  on  fixed  con* 
ditions  ;  or  it  may  even  be  gradually  rooted  out,  ploughed,  planted, 
and  rendered  subject  to  the  ordinary  accidents  of  arable  land :  it  will 
become  folcland^  public  land,  applicable  to  the  general  uses  of  the 
enlarged  state^  nay,  even  divisible  into  private  estates,  upon  the  esta- 
blish^ principles  of  public  law.  And  this  process  will  be  repeated 
and  continue,!  until  the  family  becomes  a  tribe,  and  the  tribe  a  king- 
dom ;  when  the  intervening  boundary  lands,  cleared,  drained,  and 
divided,  will  have  been  clothed  with  golden  harvests,  or  portioned 
out  in  meadows  and  common  pastures,  appurtenant  to  villages :  and 
the  only  marks  remaining  will  be  the  barren  mountain  and  moor  of 
tiie  frontiers,  the  deep  unforded  rivers,  and  the  great  ocean  that 
washes  the  shores  of  the  continent' 

The  term  Mark  had  three  distinct  meanings,  connected,  how-» 
ever,  by  their  common  relation  to  land.  It  was  the  territorial 
district  itself,  some  of  whose  features  we  have  described ;  it  was 
the  boundary  of  such  district ;  and  it  was  the  member  of  a  state, 
in  the  collective  personality  of  the  dwellers  within  its  precincts — 
the  mnrk-men.  These,  like  the  members  of  every  other  political 
body,  had  rights  and  privileges,  either  as  respects  themselves,  or 
as  respects  all  other  outlying  communities,  whether  a  rival  nation 
or  a  rival  village.  In  its  two  former  senses,  at  least  for  all  practical 
nurposes  of  local  or  central  government,  the  mark  is  now  extinct. 
Mr.  Kemble,  it  will  be  seen  hereafter,  thinks  it  possible  that 
even  now,  a  knowledge  of  the  metes  and  bounds  of  these 
ancient  territorial  divisions  might  be  recovered.  In  many 
{daces  perhaps  it  might     But  the  thing  itself  has  passed 
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away.  The  origioil  Tillages  hiive  meiged  into  huger  diviaona^ 
into  ooiiBtie%  into  a  kingdom, — into  'the  great  kingdom  oC 
<  Engkoidj  haying  wood  and  desolate  moorland  and  mountain 
'  as  its  mark  against  IScots,  Cambrians,  and  Britons ;  and 
'  the  sea  itself  as  a  boondarj  against  Frankish  and  Friaiaii 
'  pirates*'  But  of  the  third  import  of  the  term,  there  will  be 
some  traces  in  the  law  of  our  laired  tenures,  until  the  manumis 
don  of  manors  is  made  compulsory.  '  According  to  the  custom 
'  of  the  said  manor,'  is  a  phrase  well-known  to  copyholders  who 

Gy,  and  to  stewards  and  lords  who  receive  fines  and  fees, 
uch  light  might  still  be  thrown  upon  this  branch  of  the  subject 
if,  as  Mr.  Kemble  suggests,  the  very  early  customs  found  in  the 
ocMpies  of  oourt*4K>U  in  England  were  collected  and  published* 
This, '  if 't  were  done,  't  were  well  that  it  were  done  quickly ; '  for 
the  custodiers-  of  manorial  archives  are  seldom  suffioiently  on 
their  guard  against  damp  and  worms.  And  since  it  has  long  beett* 
the  practice  to  go  no  further  back  than  three  Hves  in  drawing 
admissions,  such  a  collection  could  not  possibly  affect  the  in<* 
terests  of  lords  of  manors  or  their  stewards;  while  it  would 
furnish  invaluable  materials  for  law  and  hbtory.  There  is  great 
variety,  we  know,  in  the  customs  of  manors;  and  there  was 
probably  the  same  diversity  in  the  customs  of  marks.  And 
as  one.  manor  is  now  wholly  independent  of  any  other  in  its 
usages,  insomuch  that  the  process  of  admission  even  to  contiguous 
fields,  if  holden  under  diffisrent  manors,  is  sometimes  wholly 
unlike,  so  with  the  custom  of  one  mark  another  mark  had  no 
concern ;  and  the  markmen,  within  their  own  limits,  were  seised 
of  full  power  and  authority  to  regulate  their  own  affiurs,  to  pro- 
vide for  their  own  support  and  their  own  defence,  as  seemed 
most  conducive  to  their  own  advantage.  In  an  age  whicli 
sanctioned  the  right  of  private  warfare,  and  possessed  neither  a 
central  capital  nor  a  national  church,  such  independ^ioe  made 
each  mark  an  intqpral  state,  in  which  the  principal  mackman 
— subsequently  repres^ted  by  the  manorial  lord — was  either 
by  inheritance  or  dection  the  patron  and  defender  of  the  simple 
fireemen  —  their  envoy  to  correlative  communities  when  the 
affiurs  of  one  or  all  required  adjustment,  and,  unless  other- 
wise disqualified,  their  leader  in  the  field.  The  mearcbeorh 
i^pears  to  denote  the  hill  or  mound,  where  in  modem  phrase 
^  tiie  court  was  holden,'  and  where  at  stated  periods  the  free 
settlers  met  to  do  right  between  man  and  man.  It  mattered 
not  whether  these  communities  were  small  or  large.  The  iso- 
lation and  independence  of  each  were  not  affected  by  the  area 
included.  Some  marks,  indeed,  were  probably  of  considerable 
extent,  contained  large  occupations,  and  were  capable  of  bring- 
ing a  respectable  force  into  the  field.     A  hundred  heads  of 
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hoom^  protected  hj  trackleae  £)rett%  and  m  anaee  nearly  void 
of  the  meana  of  internal  commnnicatiCTi,  would  constitute  a 
bo^  politie,  well  able  to  defend  ite  rights  and  pmileges. 

The  deeper  we  explore  the  history  of  tenure  in  land,  the 
further  we  recede  from  any  traces  oi  equalisation  of  rank  or 
m>perty,  and  from  any  grounds  £ot  a  thecwy  of  communism. 
The  political  condition  of  the  Teutonic  freeman  was  indeed 
determined  by  the  amount  of  his  landed  property.  And  herein 
is  one  of  the  many  serrices  which  the  philologer  renders,  not 
merely  to  history  but  to  sodety  in  general  He  dispels  the 
phantoms  which  theorists  ever  and  anon  conjure  up.  Bousseau's 
*  noUe  savage '  and  a  people  of  conununists,  are  as  extravagant 
fictions  as  what  '  poets  fabling  tell'  of  the  spirits  of  flood  and 
fdl,  or  of  the  malignant  tenants  of  the  mine  and  the  forest 
—  and  axe  much  more  misdiievoua.  Even  philoeoidiers  of  a 
graver  cast,  when  they  attempt  to  devise  what  man  may  have 
been,  or  what  he  would  be  in  some  untried  concKtion  of  society 
instead  of  ascertaining  by  research  and  induction  what  he  has 
been  actually,  are  not  exempt  from  these  mistakes.  We  would 
undertake  to  compile  from  i^lato's  Bepublic,  a  pamphlet  which  a 
communist  would  applaud ;  and  take  perhaps  for  a  plagiarism  from 
Ua  own  dogmas  Since,  indeed, — except  we  admit  Mr.  Se well's 
dreams,  tiiat  *  such  things  are  an  allegory,' — we  see  little  reason 
why,  in  political  matters  at  least,  Pbto  should  be  accounted  a 
sage  and  Fourier  a  sophist  It  is  not  the  least  among  Mf. 
Kemble's  merits  lliat  he  is  exempt  from  this  spirit  of  theorising. 
His  positions  are  a  chain  of  consecutive  inductions,  from  whidi 
we  may,  indeed,  dissent ;  but  we  cannot  deny  to  their  author 
the  praiBe  of  having  based  them  on  facts,  and  of  having  arrived 
at  them  by  the  legitimate  processes  of  lo^c  and  pradical  ex- 
perience. In  the  picture  he  has  drawn  of  these  old  markmen, 
and  of  their  wise  jealousy  regarding  rights  and  duties,  we  have 
an  example  of  healthy  instincts  and  applicable  principles,  worth 
whole  libraries  of  speculative  legislation. 

The  subject  of  cognatio  or  nbsceaft  is  another  interesting 
feature  in  the  history  of  the  Marks.  We  can  merely  afford  to 
tefer  to  it  and  to  the  very  valuable  AppencBx  (A)  in  the  first 
volume,  in  which  the  patronymical  names  of  the  marks  and  the 
dispersion  of  their  families  and  eponymi,  are  considered  in  detaiL 
There  are  few  more  coetlv  works  than  county  histories:  and  there 
are  perhaps  few,  as  they  have  been  executed  hitherto,  in  general 
more  worthless.  The  local  antiquary,  however,  possesses  in  the 
hints  and  materials  supplied  by  Mr.  Kemble  the  means  of  ren- 
dering this  branch  of  archaeological  research  as  fruitful  of  results 
as  it  has  hitherto  been,  for  the  most  part,  barren.  For  the  benefit 
of  persons  engaged  in  such  inquiries  —  and  if  conducted  on  a 
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right  system  none  would  be  more  useful  •—  we  subjoin  a  strildsg 
passage,  which,  being  contained  in  a  note,  might  possibly 
be  overlooked*  It  refers,  indeed,  to  the  ^  Codex  Diplomaticus,* 
but  it  is  connected  with  the  history  of  the  mark: — ^Manj 
'  modem  parishes  may  be  perambulated  with  no  other  direction 

*  than  the  boundaries  found  in  the  **  Codex  Diplomaticus."  To 
^  this  very  day  the  little  hills,  brooks,  even  meadows  and  small 

<  fSuins,  bear  uie  names  they  bore  before  the  time  of  Alfred ;  and 

*  the  mark  may  be  traced  with  certainty,  upcm  the  local  infcnrma^ 

<  tion  of  the  labourer  on  the  modem  estate.^ 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  following  suggestion  also 
might  be  profitably  adopted  by  the  committees  and  ccmtributing 
members  of  archaeological  societies.  It  is  good  to  have  correct 
notions  about  church  architecture  and  symbols ;  but  it  would 
surely  be  desirable  to  extend  the  machinery  of  corporate  work* 
ing,  to  the  elucidation  of  historical  and  le^d,  as  well  as  eodesi* 
astical  antiquities. 

^  It  is  more  than  one  could  now  undertake  to  do,  without  such 
local  co-operation  as  is  not  to  be  expected  in  England  as  yet ;  but  I 
am  certain  that  the  ancient  marks  might  still  be  traced.  In  looking 
over  a  good  county  map  we  are  surprised  by  seeing  the  systematic 
succession  of  places  ending  in  "deny  -holiy  -woody  bursty  ^/ald^  and 
other  words  which  invariably  denote  forests  and  outlying  pastures  in 
the  woods.  These  'are  all  in  the  marhy  and  within  them  we  may 
trace  with  equal  certainty,  the  -hdmsy  -tunsy  »v)ordigSy  and  'Stedes^ 
which  imply  settled  habitations.  There  are  few  counties  which  are 
not  thus  distributed  into  districts,  whose  limits  may  be  assigned  by 
the  observation  of  these  peculiar  characteristics.  I  will  lay  this  down 
as  a  rule,  that  the  ancient  mark  is  to  be  recognised  by  following  the 
names  of  places  ending  in  -deny  which  always  denoted  cuhUe  ferarum^ 
'  or  pasture,  usually  for  swine.' 

The  second  and  final  form  of  unsevered  possession  in  land  is 
the  Gd,  or  the  union  of  two,  three,  or  more  marks  in  a  federal 
bond,  for  religious,  judicial,  and  even  political  purposes.  In, 
England  the  ancient  name  G^  has  been  almost  universally  super- 
seded by  that  of  scir  or  shire;  although  in  Germany  the  technical 
term  gau  or  bant  has  been  retained.  The  natural  divisions  of 
the  country  are  for  the  most  port  the  divisions  also  of  the  g&  or 
shire ;  and  the  size  of  the  g&  consequently  depends  partly  on  the 
accidental  limits  of  hills,  waters,  or  moorlands,  and  partly  on  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  marks  themselves  at  the  time  of 
their  federal  union. 

We  give  the  following  outline  of  the  G&  In  the  author^s  own 
words,  both  for  its  own  sake  and  because  it  displays  a  curious 
analogy  between  the  practice  of  our  Teutonic  ancestors,  and  that 
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of  a  people  generallj  diMimilar  in  their  territorial  and  federal 
arrangements: — 

<  Aa  the  Mark  contained  within  itself  the  means  of  doing  right 
between  man  and  man,  t.  e,  its  Mark-m6t ;  as  it  had  its  principal 
<yfflcer  or  judge,  and  bejond  a  doubt  its  priest  and  place  of  religious 
obserrances,  so  the  county,  Scir  or  66,  had  all  these  on  a  larger  and 
more  imposing-  scale :  and  thus  it  was  enabled  to  do  right  ^tween 
Havk  aoid  Marie,  as  well  as  between  man  and  man,  and  to  decide  those 
differences  the  arrangement  of  which  transcended  the  powers  of  ^e 
smaller  body.  If  the  elders  and  leaders  of  the  Mark  could  settle  the 
mode  of  conducting  the  internal  affairs  of  their  district,  so  the  elders 
And  leaders  of  the  Gk  (the  same  leading  markmen  ,in  a  corporate 
capacitj)  could  decide  upon  the  weightier  causes  that  affected  the 
whole  community ;  and  thus  the  Sciregem6t,  or  Shiremoot,  was  the 
completion  of  a  system  of  which  the  Mearcm6t  was  the  foundation* 
Sindlarly  as  the  several  smaller  units  had  arrangements  on  a  corre- 
^MMiding  scale  for  divine  service,  so  the  greater  and  mor^  important 
xeligkMis  celebrations,  in  which  all  the  Marks  took  part,  conld  oi^ba 
performed  under  the  auspices  and  by  the  authority  of  the  G4«  Thua 
alone  could  doe  provision  be  made  for  sacrifices  which  would  have 
been  too  onerous  for  a  small  and  poor  district,  and  an  equalisation  of 
burdens  be  effected :  while  the  machinery  of  government  and  efficient 
means  of  protection  were  secured. 

*  At  these  great  religious  rites,  accompanied  as  they  ever  were  by 
the  solemn  Ding,  placitum  or  court,  thrice  in  the  year  the  markmen 
assembled  unbidden;  and  here  they  transacted  their  ordinary  and 
routine  business.  On  emergencies,  however,  which  did  not  brook 
delay,  the  leaders  could  issue  their  peremptory  summons  to  a  bidden 
Ding :  in  this  were  decided  the  measures  necessary  for  the  mainte- 
nance and  well-being  of  the  community,  and  the  mutual  guarantee  of 
life  and  honour.  To  the  Ga  then  probably  belonged,  as  an  unsevered 
possession,  the  lands  necessary  for  the  site  and  maintenance  of  i^ 
temple,  the  supply  of  beasts  for  sacrifice,  and  the  endowment  of  a 
priest  or  priests ;  perhaps  also  for  the  erection  of  a  stoekade  or  for- 
tress, and  some  shelter  for  the  assembled  freedmen  in  the  Ding. 
Moreover,  if  land  existed  which  ^m  any  cause  had  not  been  includ^ 
within  the  limits  of  the  Mark,  we  may  believe  that  it  became  the 
public  property  of  the  Gra,  t.  e.  of  all  the  Marks  in  their  corporate 
capacity ;  this  at  least  may  be  inferred  from  the  rights  exercised  at  a 
comparatively  later  period  over  waste  lands,  by  the  constituted  autho- 
rities»  the  duke,  count,  or  king,' 

Strike  ont  from  this  account  of  on  Anglo-Saxon  G£  a  fevr 
technical  terms  and  some  local  peculiarities, — the  accidental  and 
not  the  essential  properties  of  the  institution^ — and  it  might  serve 
for  a  description  of  the  Latin  confederation^  which  at  dififerent 
periods  was  the  rival,  the  ally,  and  the  equal  or  subject  member 
of  the  Boman  commonwealth.  The  thirty  townships  of  Lataum 
correspond  to  the  original  marks ;  the  senate,  or  curia  (^  burghers. 
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ulio  aloi|e>  eiihar  a90ociipa&t8in  penon  or  as  suU^tera,  ei^oje^ 
the  ager  or  markland,  answer  to  the  markmen.  The  annual  or 
extraordinary  meetings  of  the  delesates  of  the  markmen  at  the 
solemn  Ding^  placitum  or  courts  had  also  its  Latin  pendant. 
For  the  Latms^  at  least,  in  the  earlier  periods  of  the  League^ 
met  beside  a  fresh  spring  and  in  an  mviolable  wood,  —  the. 

r'ng  and  the  wood  of  Forentba.  They  transacted  business  in 
open  air,  and  in  the  presence  of  their  fellow-townsmen,  who 
were  not,  ii^eed,  competent  to  speak  or  to  vote  in  the  federal 
assembly,  but  who,  as  members  of  particular  ourise,  obsenred  and 
Scrutinised  the  sentiments  and  the  suffirages  of  their  del^ates; 
Subsequently,  a  temple,  erected  by  the  league,  served  as  a  council 
chamber.  It  was  dedicated  to  Jupiter  or  Diana;  to  the  one  as 
the  guardian  of  oaths  and  federations,  to  the  other  as  the  guar- 
dian of  marks  or  boundaries.  The  temple  and  its  temenoi'-^itB 
ihireland  —  was  the  public  property  of  all  the  townships;  and 
the  terrors  of  the  law,  or  of  a  convenient  superstition,  guarded 
the  shrine  and  its  endoeure  from  profhne  encroachment.  The 
curia  of  each  township  sufficed  for  its  own  munidpal  govern- 
ment, unless  perhaps  in  cases  of  migration  from  one  section  of 
the  league  to  anotlier,  with  its  ever-appendant  questions  of  in- 
termarriage and  redprocal  trade.  But  the  disputes  of  two  or 
more  towuships  were  discussed  at  the  ordinary  or  special  meetr 
ings  of  the  league,  which  also  regulated  such  wider  and  more 
complicated  questions  as  might  arise  with  foreiga  states,  the 
eo^ate  communities  of  the  Yolscians  and  Bome. 

The  interest  attached  to  the  subject  of  the  Gi  and  its- phe- 
nomena is  much  increased  by  the  circumstance  that  ^  some  of 
•  the  modem  shire-divisions  of  England  have  in  all  probability 
'  remained  unchanged  firom  the  earliest  times.'  l^e  g^ersd 
proportions  of  the  G&  to  the  shire  have,  however,  been  much 
obscured  by  the  policy  or  pedantry  of  the  Norman  chroniclers ; 
who  refer  to  our  shires  by  the  names  they  still  bear,  and  super- 
ciliously pass  over,  what  they  might  have  told  us,  tiie  names  of 
the  andent  divisions.  Our  limits  are  so  hi  horn  allowing  us  to 
follow  Mr.  Kemble  in  his  minute  dissection  of  this  subject,  that 
they  restrict  us  to  a  stron?  reconmiendation  of  his  diapters  <m 
the  eSel,  Hid,  or  Alod;  which,  resting  principally  on  numerical 
calculations,  are  less  capable  of  a  brief  and  partial  survey. 

We  have  seen  a  regular  principle  of  evolution  pervading  the 
^tem  of  landed-tenure  among  the  Anglo-Saxons.  The  Mark  ia 
incorporated  in  the  6&,  without  altogether  foregoing  its  proper 
attributes;  the  Q&  expands  into  the  Kingdom  without  sur- 
lendering  all  its  original  functions.  A  similar  principle  operated 
upon  the  distinctions  of  rank — the  second  element  of  a  Teutooio 
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stete.  Thefroeiimn!ir«a'tli6  8tiaBfiK)mwfaiehepra]igim 
the  noble,  and  ultimately  the  king.  The  noble  was  one  with  tha 
freeman  m  req>6et  <if  the  riffbt0»  privfleges^  and  dttties  of  the  la^ 
but  he  was  more  than  the  nreeman,  in  respect  of  his  ampler  Tighter 
•nd  privil^es,  and  his  more  hononrable  doties.  Both  noble  and 
6ieeman  were  landowners ;  since  tenure  of  land  was  the  condition 
of  full  freedom;  but  the  estate  of  the  noble  was  probably 
bu*ger,  his  mark-rights  more  extensive,  and  his  exemptions 
from  predial  services  more  numerous.  Both  noble  and  freemai^ 
were  members  of  the  Ding,  or  general  meeting :  but  the  noble 
directed,  and  finally  execirted  the  resolutions  of  that  deUberative 
body.  The  simple  freeman  cotdd  vote  at  elections:  the  nobto 
might  be  elected  priest,  judge,  or  king ;  and  because  his  life  was 
Tamable  to  the  state,  as  well  as  to  the  fiunily,  his  wergyld  was 
higher  than  that  of  the  ceorL  Lastly,  and  as  a  consequence 
of  nis  ampler  privileges,  and  peculiar  nmctions,  the  noble  had  a 
generic  appellation  —  Eorl,  JE6ele,  or  Bice :  and  if  to  Us  birth- 
rank  were  added  o£Scial  dignity,  he  was  entitled  Ealdorman 
(jnincep8\  Wita,  Wuota  (causiliarius^y  or  Optimas  (senicr  ot 
mehor). 

The  following  extract  is  a  portion  of  Mr.  Kemble's  descriptios 
of  the  freeman,  the  basis  of  all  the  superior  social  gradations. 

*  His  rights  are  these.  He  has  lands  within  the  limits  of  the  com- 
munity, the  e6el  or  hereditary  estate  (icX^poc,  hasredium,  h^de)  by 
virtue  of  which  he  is  a  portion  of  the  community,  bound  to  various 
doties,  and  graced  with  its  various  privileges.  F(»r  although  his. 
rights  are  personal,  inherent  in  himself  and  he  may  carry  them  with 
him  into  l&e  wildemess  if  he  pleases,  still  where  he  shall  be  permitted 
Id  execute  (exercise  ?)  them  dq)en^  upon  his  possession  of  land  in 
the  various  localities.  In  them  he  is  entitled  to  vote  with  his  feiiows 
upon  all  matters  concerning  the  general  interests  of  the  community; 
the  election  of  a  judge,  general,  or  king ;  the  maintenance  of  peace 
or  war  with  a  neighbouring  community  ;  the  abrogation  of  old  or  the 
introduction  of  new  laws ;  the  admission  of  conterminous  freemen  to 
a  participation  of  rights  and  privileges  in  the  district.  He  is  not 
only  entitled,  but  bound  to  share  in  the  celebration  of  the  public  rites 
of  religion,  to  assist  at  the  public  council  or  Ding,  where  he  is  to 
pronoimce  the  customary  law  by  ancient  right,  and  so  assist  in  judg- 
ing between  man  and  man;  lastly,  to  take  psurt,  as  a  soldier,  in  sudi 
measures  of  offence  and  defence  as  have  been  determined  on  by  the 
community.  He  is  at  liberty  to  make  his  own  alliances,  to  unite 
with  other  freemen  in  the  formation  of  gilds  or  associations  for  re- 
ligious or  politick  purposes.  He  can  even  attach  himself  if  he  will, 
to  a  lord  or  patron,  and  thus  withdraw  himself  from  the  duties  and 
the  privileges  of  freedom.  He  and  his  family  may  depart,  whither 
he  will,  and  no  man  may  follow  or  prevent  him  ;  but  he  must  go  by 
<^en  day  and  publicly  (probaUy  not  without  befitting  cer^nonies 
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and  a  gjmbolical  resignation  of  hia  oik  seats),  that  all  may  have  tlieir 
claims  upon  him  settled  ere  he  departs. 

*  The  freeman  is  bom  to  arms,  schildburtig :  he  wears  them  on  all 
occasions,  public  and  private;  he  is  entitled  to  use  thdm  for  the 
defence  of  his  life  and  honour ;  for  he  possesses  the  right  of  private 
warfare ;  and  either  alone  or  with  the  aid  of  his  friends,  may  fight,  if 
it  seems  good  to  him.  K  he  be  strong  enough,  or  ill-disposed  enough, 
to  prefer  a  violent  to  a  peaceful  settlement  of  his  claims,  he  may 
attack,  imprison,  and  even  slay  his  adversary — but  then  he  must  bear 
the  feud  of  his  relations, 

^  Beside  the  arms  he  wears,  the  sign  and  ornament  of  his  freedom 
is  the  long  hair  which  he  sufifers  to  float  upon  his  shoulders,  or  winds 
about  his  head. 

*  His  proper  measure  and  value,  by  which  his  social  position  is 
ascertained  and  defended,  is  the  wergyld*  or  price  of  a  man*  EUs 
life,  his  limbs,  the  injuries  which  may  be  done  to  himself,  his  de^ 
pendants,  and  his  property,  are  all  duly  assessed ;  and  though  not 
rated  so  highly  as  the  noble,  yet  he  stands  above  the  stranger,  the 
serf,  or  the  freedman.  In  like  manner  his  land,  though  not  entirely 
exempt  from  charges  and  payments  for  public  purposes^  is  far  less 
burdened  than  the  land  of  the  unfree.  Moreover,  he  possesses  rights 
in  the  commons,  woods,  and  waters,  which  the  unfree  were  assuredly, 
not  permitted  to  exercise. 

*  The  great  and  essential  distinction,  however,  which  he  never 
entirely  loses  under  any  circumstances,  is  that  he  aids  in  governing 
himself — that  is,  in  making,  applying,  and  executing  the  laws  by 
which  the  free  and  the  unfree  are  alike  governed :  that  he  yields,  in 
short,  a  voluntary  obedience  to  the  law,  for  the  soke  of  living  under 
a  law,  in  an  orderly  and  peaceful  community/ 

From  our  conceptions  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  king  and  noble  it 
is  essential  to  exclude  most  of  the  associations  and  phraseology 
derived  from  Norman  feudalism.  Not  only  had  they  little  in 
conmion;  —  but  the  Anglo-Saxon  king  and  earl  held  their 
dignity  as  well  as  their  land,  in  the  character  of  freemen,  or 
representatives  of  freemen,  without  reference  to,  or  deriyation 
from,  a  lord  paramount.  The  later  maxims  of  feudalism  have 
been  a  stumbling-block  to  some  of  our  most  distinguished  archae- 
ologists in  their  researches  into  Anglo-Saxon  history.  The  earlier 
system,  indeed,  gradually  converged  into  its  opposite ;  but  the 
change  was  wrought,  not  through  the  territorial  noble,  but 
through  the  noble  by  service. 

The  age  of  Charles  I.  was  remarkable  for  the  zeal  with  which 
antiquity  was  explored,  and  legal  or  political  precedents  ecru* 
tinised.  The  interests  and  the  passions  of  the  time  gave  zest 
to  the  inquiry  —  whether  a  constitutional  monarchy  or  right 
divine  were  to  be  upheld  as  the  doctrine  of  our  Teutonic  proge- 
nitors ?    But  in  truth  the  idea  of  royalty  entertained  by  Anglo^ 
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Saxon  legislators  corresponded  with  neither  the  Cavalieir  nor  the 
Puritan  theory ;  and  the  modem  practice  of  shifting  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  monarch  upon  his  ministers  would  hanily  have 
found  favour  in  their  eyes.  The  limited  and  ceremonial  king^ 
who  was  actually  neither  priest,  judge,  nor  soldier,  they  would 
have  regarded  as  a  roi  fain6int ; — a  King,  after  the  pattern  of  the 
Sasilicon  Doron,  they  would  have  deemed  no  oetter  than  a 
Greek  tyrannus*  The  possible  virtues  of  the  man  could  not,  in 
their  estimation,  have  atoned  for  the  vicious  principle  of  his  title 
and  pretensions.  Yet,  whatever  may  have  been  the  practice  of 
particular  tribes,  kingship,  in  a  certain  sense  and  even  with  some* 
thing  of  ^jure  divino  import,  seems  rooted  in  the  German  mind 
and  mstitutions.  The  office  arose  partly  out  of  the  nature  of  a 
Saxon  community,  and  partly  out  of  the  military  and  migratory 
habits  of  the  earliest  Teutons.  Each  mark  or  gd,  being  in  itself  a 
state,  was  at  times  involved  in  war  with  its  neighbours ;  while  it 
was  constantly  occupied  at  home  with  the  pubhc  offences  or  the 
private  suits  of  its  members.  Each  had  also  its  several  or  its 
federal  temple,  for  its  peculiar  or  its  national  forms  of  worship* 
The  soldier,  the  judge,  and  the  priest  were,  therefore,  as  essential 
to  its  political  existence,  as  the  forest  or  moorland  of  the  border 
to  its  territorial  completeness*  What  convenience  dictated, 
religious  faith  and  civil  tradition  confirmed.  The  early  colonists 
had  been  led  by  supposed  descendants  of  the  divine  0|>inn. 
They  were  his  children,  and  knew  his  will :  they  were  informed 
by  his  spirit,  and  protected  by  his  power.  Hence,  in  every  com* 
munity  was  implanted  a  Sacerdotal  germ,  and — since  the  priestly 
and  judicial  offices  were  at  first  coinoined — the  germ  also  of  the 
civil  functions  of  kingship.  The  warrior  stands  in  a  different 
relation  to  the  community.  '  Peace  is  the  natural  or  normal 
'  state,  that  for  which  war  itself  exists ;  and  the  institutions 
'  proper  to  war  are  the  exception,  not  the  rule.'  But  in  a  period 
of  imperfect  settlement,  when  the  neighbouring  mark  might  be 
hostile — and  the  Keltic  perioeci  or  borderers,  were  always  objects 
of  suspidon  and  precaution  —  the  exceptional  state  would  differ 
but  little  from  the  natural,  and  the  warrior  be  no  less  indispens- 
able to  society  than  the  priest  or  the  judge.  Mr.  Kemble  has 
stated  many  more  preliminary  causes  and  conditions  of  kingship 
in  a  Teutonic  community*  For  these  we  must  refer  to  his  text ; 
while  we  pass  on  to  the  distinctive  attributes  of  an  Anglo* 
Saxon  king. 

In  the  late  Mr.  Allen's  '  Bise  and  Growth  of  the  Royal  Pre- 
'  ro^tive,'  the  subject  of  Anglo-Saxon  kingship  is  handled  with 
minvalled  learning  and  acuteness.  But  he  has  not  exhausted 
the  question;  because,  at  the  time  he  wrote,  some  of  the  docu- 
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mentSy  wUeh  Mr.  KemUe  baa  Bince  procured,  were  not  acoessible. 
Most  readers  of  English  history  may  haye  yet  to  learn  that 
royalty  was  much  more  widely  spread  than  even  over  the  eis^ht 
kingdoms  which  once  existed  together  in  Saxon  England.  The 
<  Codex  IKplomaticus*  furnishes  many  names  of  kings  unmen- 
tioned  by  the  general  historians^  but  who  were  rriffning  at  the  same 
time  widi  the  eic^t,  seven,  or  six  predominant  kmgs.  The  fimc- 
tions  of  these  inferior  kinffs  were,  howeyer,  rather  sacerdotal  and 
judicial  than,  strictly  speaking,  r^al — they  were,  in  fact,  judges 
of  a  small  circuit  Of  all  the  constituents  of  kingship,  those 
which  appertwi  to  war  are  most  readily  detached  from  the  rest* 
The  power  of  the  sword  may  be  delegated  to  younger,  more 
adventurous,  or  more  popular  claimants ;  but  between  the  pro* 
nouncer  of  the  dooms  of  man  and  the  interpreter  of  the  will  of  the 
gods,  there  long  previdls  an  intimate,  though  not  an  essential  con* 
nexion.  War,  too,  is  mi^tory,  while  the  temple  and  tribunal 
are  the  virible  centres  and  fixed  resorts  of  the  oonmiunity.  The 
priest-judge,  therefore,  may  easily  exist  beside  a  nuNre  powerful  <tf 
enterprinng  *  brother  of  the  throne,'  without  either  sacrificing 
his  own  powers,  or  encroaching  upon  those  of  his  superior.  When, 
however,  many  smaller  districts  are  combined  into  one,  when 
both  the  tribunal  and  the  temple  or  church  embrace  a  wider  cir* 
cumference,  and  even  the  ordinary  leader  in  war  jrields  to  the 
superior  skill  or  valour  of  some  fortunate  competitor,  the  merely 
judicial  and  sacerdotal  king  sinks  also  into  a  subordinate  rank, 
and  becomes  a  subregulus,  or,  in  Anglo-Saxon  phrase,  an  ealdor- 
man.  From  this  period — the  time  of  the  military,  judicial, 
and  priestly  powers  having  each  become  partially  depressed  — 
we  may  date  the  establishment  of  kings,  at  once  hereditary  and 
elective,  and  of  the  kingdom  in  its  complete  Teutonic  type, 
representing  the  freemen,  the  nobles,  and  nie  fokriht,  or  puUic 
law  of  both  estates. 

The  position  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  king  in  his  relations  with  the 
nobles  and  the  freemen,  was  a  lofty  one;  and  even  to  modem  con* 
ceptions  his  privil^es  were  extensive.  But  there  were  many 
stringent  ana  salutary  checks  upon  a  capricious  or  systematic 
abuse  of  power.  The  elective  principle,  though  generally  in 
abeyance,  was  never  wholly  abandoned.  The  territorial  noUes 
Were  not  dependent  on  the  king  for  their  lands,  their  arms,  or 
their  rank ;  they  were  insjHred  by  the  love  of  freedom,  and  Ihey 
retained  the  habit  as  well  as  the  right  of  making  and  adminis- 
tering the  laws.  In  his  mearcm6t  and  his  shirem6t  tiie  free- 
man possessed  the  machinery  for  combination ;  the  pursuits  of 
agriculture  invigorated  his  physical  powers,  and  both  the  tradi- 
tions of  his  ancestors  and  the  example  of  his  neighbours  fostered 
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in  him  a  paBskm  for  independence.  Moreover  there  was 
one  bolwark  against  arbitrary  rule,  which  both  expressed  and 
implied  in  the  people  that  raised  it,  an  invincible  purpose  to 
resist  despotic  encroachments.  The  notion  of  territorial  title 
was  never  involved  in  the  idea  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  king.  '  The 
'  kings  were  kings  of  tribes  and  peoples,  but  never  of  the  land 
'  th^  occupy, — kings  of  the  West-Saxons,  the  Mercians,  or 
*  the  Eentiiigs,  but  not  of  Wessex,  Mercia,  (ht  Kent.' 

'  So  far,  indeed,'  continues  Mr.  Kemble,  *  is  this  from  being  the 
ca8e,  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  difficnlty  in  forming  the  conception 
of  a  king  totally  without  a  kingdom  :^ 

^  '^  Solo  rex  verbo,  sociis  tamen  imperitabat,"^ 

is  a  much  move  general  description  than  the  writer  of  the  line 
imagiaed;  The  Norse  traditioDS  are  full  of  similar  facts.  The  king 
is,  in  truth,  essentially  one  with  the  people ;  from  among  them  he 
flings ;  by  them  and  their  power  he  reigns  ;  from  them  he  receives 
his  name :  but  his  land  is  like  theirs,  private  property :  one  estate 
does  not  owe  alliance  to  another,  as  in  the  feudal  system  ;  and  least 
of  all  is  the  monstrous  fiction  admitted,  even  for  a  moment,  that  the 
king  is  owner  of  all  the  land  in  a  coantry.' 

A  (ull  description  of  the  rights  of  Royalty  will  be  found  iu 
the  Second  Chapter  of  Mr.  Kemble's  Second  Book.  But  the 
following  are  a  few  of  the  rights  claimed,  the  privileges  enjoyed, 
and  innovations  imperceptibly  introduced  by  the  Anglo-Saxon 
monarchs. 

The  king  possessed  the  right  of  calling  out  the  national  levies, 
the  iMMM  comitatus,  for  the  purposes  of  attack  or  defence.  He 
could  recommend  the  more  important  causes,  at  least,  to  the 
consideration  of  the  public  tribunals,  and  might  take  the  initia- 
tive in  public  business.  Like  all  other  freemen,  he  was  a  landed 
proprietor,  and  depended  for  much  of  his  subostence  on  the 
cultivation  of  his  estates.  His  means  as  a  land-owner  were, 
however,  so  disproportionate  to  his  station  that  his  principal 
expenditure  was  supplied  from  other  sources.  In  the  first  place 
he  was  entitied  to  pfts  in  kind  fixmi  his  people ;  and  in  course 
of  time^  by  an  easy  process,  these  freewill  offerings  were  con- 
verted into  settied  pavments  or  taxes.  Like  the  Roman 
patrician  and  the  feudal  barcm,  the  Anglo-Saxon  king  received 
also  from  the  freemen  customarv  aids ;  as,  for  instance,  on  his 
own  marriage  or  that  of  his  cnildren,  and  on  occasion  of  a 
jprogresa  in  his  Idngdom,  or  a  solenm  festival  at  his  court  As 
conservator  of  the  public  peace,  he  was  entitled  to  a  portion 
of  the.  fines  inflictea  on  crimbals ;  and  if  the  lands  of  a  felon 
were  fb^rfeited^  they  fell  to  the  king  as  the  representative  of  the 
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"whole  state.  Hjs  share  of  booty  taken  in  war  was  suitable  to 
bis  rank ;  and  as  the  sole  protector  of  the  stranger,  he  was 
probably  entitled  to  a  portion  of  the  stranger's  wealth  or  ser* 
vice.  Tolls  on  land  and  water-carriage,  the  settling  of  the 
Talue  and  the  form  of  the  medium  of  exchange,  as  well  as  fiscal' 
lobulations  generally,  were  amoi^  his  original  or  acquired 
pnvileges ;  and  treasure-trove  was  his,  because  where  there  is 
no  owner,  the  state,  of  which  the  king  is  the  representative, 
cUms  the  accidental  advantage.  In  the  second  place,  he  was 
possessed  of  rights  which,  though  not  directly  contributing  to 
his  revenues,  augmented  his  power  and  resources.  He  might 
demand  the  services  of  the  freemen  for  receiving  and  con- 
ducting heralds,  ambassadors,  or  distinguished  strangers  from 
one  royal  vill  to  another :  forage,  provisions,  or  buudingHna^ 
terials  for  the  royal  residence  were  conveyed  for  him :  accom- 
modation was  due  to  him  when  hunting  or  fishing,  for  his 
hawks,  his  hounds,  and  servants.  The  Duke,  the  Gerefa,  per- 
haps even  the  members  of  the  'W[itena-gem6t,  were  appointed  by 
him :  and  as  the  head  of  the  Church,  he  had  considerable  influ- 
ence in  the  election  of  bishops,  and  in  the  establishment  or  the 
abolition  of  sees.  Finally,  the  king  had  the  right  to  divest  him- 
self of  a  portion  of  these  attributes ;  and,  by  conferring  them 
upon  delegates,  he  might  conciliate  the  reluctant  or  reward  the 
compliant. 

'  But  the  main  distinction,'  Mr.  Eemble  observes,  ^  between  the 
king  and  the  rest  of  the  people,  lies  in  the  higher  value  set  upon  his 
life,  as  compared  with  theirs.  As  the  wergyld  or  life-price  of  the  noble 
exceeds  that  of  the  freeman  or  the  slave,  so  does  the  life-price  of  the 
king  exceed  that  of  the  noble.  Like  all  the  people,  he  has  a  money 
value,  but  it  is  a  greater  one  than  is  enjoyed  by  any  other  person  in 
the  state.  So  again  his  protection  (mond)  is  valued  higher  than  that 
of  any  other ;  and  the  breach  of  his  peace  is  more  costly  to  the  wrong- 
doer.' 

The  right  to  entertiun  a  comitatus,  or  body  of  household  re- 
tuners,  became,  in  process  of  time,  the  source  of  other  and  more 
extensive  attributes  of  royalty, — in  the  end  establishing  a  new 
order  of  nobles,  whose  origin  was  in  the  crown  itself.  The  insti- 
tution of  nobles  by  service  was  indeed  the  principal  cause  of  the 
decline  and  downfall  of  the  nobles  by  birth  and  property,  and 
therefore  of  an  organic  change  in  the  whole  system  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  polity.  Had  the  patricians  of  the  Soman  commonwealth 
agreed,  at  an  early  period,  to  convert  their  clients  into  a  comi- 
tatus, the  plebeians  would  never  have  made  their  way  to  the 
superior  magistracies ;  and  the  history  of  Some,  like  that  of 
Veii  and  YolBinii,  might  have  been  read  in  the  annals  of  some 
rival  and  conquering  state. 
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One  problem  is  at  the  root  of  all  the  revolutions  of  society^ 
from  Gracchine  reforms  to  revolts  of  Jacquerie^  viz. ;  how  to 
reconcile  the  established  divisions  of  property  with  the  demands 
of  an  increasing  population.  Under  almost  any  circumstances 
of  sociid  being,  men  possessed  of  sufficient  food  and  clothing 
multiply  too  rapidly  for  their  increase  to  be  balanced  by  the 
average  of  natural  or  violent  deaths.  But  nations  which,  like 
the  .^^lo-Saxon  invaders  of  Britain,  establish  a  ^ven  number 
of  households  upon  several  estates,  will  probably  so  much  the 
sooner  experience  the  difficulty  of  providing  for  a  surplus  popu- 
lation.  In  modem  parlance,  hands  are  thrown  out  of  work;  and 
in  communities  of  this  description,  where  agriculture  is  confined 
to  a  simple  routine,  and  commerce  does  not  exist,  war  and  ad  ven« 
ture  are  the  resource  of  the  unemployed.  The  consequence  is, 
that  the  community,  which  cannot  cast  them  off  upon  the  wastes 
or  the  frontiers,  will  be  imperilled  by  a  floating  population  of 
the  young,  the  hardy,  and  the  necessitous.  Manufactures  are 
performed  by  household  labour;  emigration  has  its  own  heavy 
charges;  the  land  is  already  divided;  so  that,  except  on  the 
large  estates  of  the  nobles,  the  poor  freeman  cannot  live  without 
forfeiting  whatever  makes  life  valuable.  Some  sort  of  service 
lie  must  perform  for  bread ;  and  the  most  honourable  and  con- 
genial is  military  service,  — which,  at  the  same  time,  is  the  most 
likely  to  require  and  to  recompense  him.  The  hall  of  the  noble 
and  the  court  of  the  prince  are  seldom  without  incentives  and 
encouragements  to  dependence  and  ambition. 

'  The  prince,'  we  proceed  in  Mr.  Kemble*s  words,  *  enriched  by  the 
contributions  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  and  the  presents  of  neigh* 
bearing  stated  or  dynasts,  as  well  as  master  of  more  land  than  he  re- 
quires-for  his  own  subsistence,  has  leisure  for  ambition  and  power  to 
reward  its  instruments.  On  the  land  which  he  does  not  require  for 
his  own  cultivation,  he  can  permit  the  residence  of  freemen  or  even 
serfs,  on  such  conditions  as  may  seem  expedient  to  himself  or  endur* 
able  to  them.  He  may  surround  himself  with  armed  and  noble  re- 
tainers, attracted  by  his  liberality  or  his  civil  and  military  reputation, 
whom  he  feeds  at  his  own  table,  and  houses  under  his  own  roof;  who 
may  perform  even  servile  duties  in  his  household,  and  on  whose  aid 
he  may  calculate  for  purposes  of  aggression  or  defence.  Nor  does  it 
seem  probable  that  a  community  would  at  once  discover  the  infinite 
danger  to  themselves  that  lurks  in  such  an  institution.  Far  more 
frequentiy  must  it  have  seemed  matter  of  congratulation  to  the  culti- 
vator, that  its  existence  spared  him  the  necessity  of  leaving  the  plough 
and  harrow  to  resist  sudden  incursions  or  enforce  measures  of  internal 
police;  or  that  the  strong  castle,  with  its  band  of  ever-watchful 
defenders,  existed  as  a  garrison  near  the  disputable  boundary  of  the 
mark.' 
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From  the  ia&aiate  relatioti  between  the  prince  and  the  gcsifS 
or  comites  there  arose  certain  reciprocal  rights  and  datiee : — these 
sanctioned  by  custom  or  adopted  from  convenience,  gradually 
formed  themselves  into  a  code  of  laws,  which  ultimately  affected 
the  condition  and  even  the  social  existence  of  the  freemen.  In  the 
earlier  development  of  the  comitatus,  the  idea  of  freedom  is  sup- 
planted by  the  more  questionable  motive  of  honour,  or,  to  speak 
more  strictly,  of  rank  and  station.  The  comes  may  beoome,  by 
gift  irom  his  employer,  possessed  of  land,  even  of  very  laxge  tracts. 
But  he  could  not  be  the  possessor  of  a  free  hyde,  nor  conse* 
quently  bound  to  service  in  the  general  fyrd,  or  to  suit  in  the 
^Icmot.  Wealth,  honour,  and  ruik  were  his  abundantly,  but 
not  freedom.  However,  in  exchange  for  freedom  he  escaped 
from  the  toilsome  duties  of  the  £uin,  and  the  irksome  routine 
of  the  popular  court  and  judicature,  to  the  plenty  of  the  castle, 
to  its  sUrring  adventure,  and  occasional  repose.  The  mark-* 
men  might  raze  him  from  their  roll,  and  give  his  land  to  a 
worthier  holder ;  but  the  very  arazure  would  recommend  him  to 
a  lord  who  regarded  the  mark  with  no  favourable  eye,  and  the 
loss  of  his  portion  in  the  free  land  would  secure  his  depend^ice, 
and  perhaps  be  compensated  to  him  fifty  fold.  The  tokens  of 
his  servitude  were  numerous  and  palpable.  The  comes,  how- 
ever endowed  or  advanced,  was  a  menial;  housed  within  the 
walls,  fed  at  the  table  and  clothed  at  the  expense  of  his  chief. 
His  life  was  not  hb  own ;  it  had  been  bought  with  a  price.  He 
could  not  contract  marriage,  nor  bequeath  his  property,  noc 
exchange  his  master,  without  special  permission.  He  might  not, 
like  the  fr^eeman,  atone  for  his  offences  by  a  pecuniary  mulct ; 
but  was  liable  to  degradation,  expulsion,  and  even  death  itself. 
These,  however,  were  the  casualties  of  his  position,  which  he 
might  easily  avoid,  and  which  the  interest,  if  not  the  humanity^ 
of  his  dricf  would  rarely  enforce.  In  return  for  his  sacrifice 
of  freedom,  and  his  liability  to  disgrace,  the  comes  obtained 
a  maintenance,  a  life  of  adventure,  and  with  it  the  chance 
of  preferment  and  his  prince's  favour.  He  bad  his  portion  of 
the  spoil;  he  was  admitted  to  the  festival:  for  him  and  his 
fellows,  as  partaking  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  their  chief,  were 
the  triumph  and  the  banquet,  the  pleasures  of  the  chaoe  and 
the  minstrel's  song,  the  remembrance  of  danger  shared  and 
of  fealty  gallantly  redeemed.  As  the  royal  power  advanced, 
the  place  of  the  comes  advanced  also ;  and  while  the  old  noble 
by  birth,  as  well  as  the  ceorl,  sank  into  a  lower  rank,  the 
noUe  by  service  won  for  himself  lands  and  horses,  arms  and 
jewels,  and  titular  distinctions,  ecclesiastical  and  civiL  *  Finally, 
'  the  nobles  by  birth  themselves  became  absorbed  in  the  ever- 
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^  widening  whirlpool  Day  by  day  the  freemen,  depriyed  of 
<  their  old  national  defences,  and  wringing  with  difficulty  a  pie- 
'  carious  subsist^ice  from  incessant  labour^  sullenly  yielded  to 

*  a  yoke  which  they  could  not  shake  off;  and  commended  them- 
^  selyes  (such  was  the  phrase)  to  the  protection  of  a  lord ;  till 

*  a  complete  change  haying  thus  been  operated  in  the  opinions 
^  of  men,  and  consequently  in  eyery  relation  of  society,  a  new 
^  order  of  things  was  oonsununated,  in  which  the  honours  and 
^  security  of  senrice  became  more  anxiously  desired  than  a  needy 
'  and  imsafe  freedom ;  and  the  alods  being  finally  surrendered, 
'  to  be  taken  back  as  beneficia,  under  mediate  lords,  the  founda- 
^  tions  of  the  royal,  feudal  system  were  eecurely  laid  on  eyery 
^side.' 

The  conduding  chapter  of  the  first  yolume  is  occupied  with 
s  general  suryey  of  Anglo-Saxon  heathendom.  The  historian 
of  '  an  outworn  creed '  should  be  neither  a  missionary  nor  a 
.polemic  in  his  feelings.  He  may  admit  the  creed  and  the 
legends  of  his  forefathers  to  be  diurk,  inconsistent  and  unsatis- 
fying, when  compared  with  reyealed  truths  and  with  the  more 
critical  and  humane  spirit  of  a  later  era.  But  he  misunder- 
stands his  office  if  he  treats  them  with  intolerance  or  disrespect. 
He  is  not  an  iconoclast,  but  an  artist  who,  while  restoring  some 
dilapidated  shrine,  can  neyer  forget  that  it  was  once  hfdlowed 
«nd  is  still  beautifuL  It  is  an  opposite  but  equally  graye 
error,  to  yiew  the  symbols  and  doctrines  of  an  extinct  faith 
through  the  medium  of  Pantheism.  Earnest  they  once  were, 
and  held  by  earnest  men;  or  they  had  neyer  been  rooted  in  the 
heart  of  generations,  to  whom  nature  was  a  liyii^  presence, 
and  notional  abstractions  nearly  unknown.  Mr.  Kemble  has 
ayoided  both  these  mistakes,  in  his  synoptical  yiew  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Pantheon.  Although  obliged  by  his  limits  both 
to  condense  and  omit,  he  has  illustrated  the  subject  from  many 
sources  hitherto  unexplored  or  unemployed;  and  has  treated  it 
throughout  with  an  ima^inatiye  and  philosophicid  yigour,  which 
renders  this  chapter  peniaps  the  most  ori^al  and  interesting 
in  the  yolume.  We  haye  already  noticed  the  firm  tread  and  wide 
excursions  of  Mr.  Kemble  in  the  proyincee  of  the  jurist  and  the 
political  economist.  In  the  present  chapter  he  has  breathed 
into  the  dry  bones  of  antiquarian  research  so  true  a  spirit  of 
poetry  and  eloquence,  that  he  presents  us  with  the  theology, 
the  ceremonies,  and  the  superstitions  of  our  ancestors,  inyested 
with  much  of  their  simple  and  earnest  faith,  as  well  as  tlieir  robust, 
and,  at  tiroes,  sublime  thoughtfulness.  The  prudence  or  contempt 
of  the  first  Saxon  Christians,  indeed,  has  left  but  a  sparing  notice 
of  the  state  of  things  which  Augustine  and  his  brother  mission- 
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aries  superseded.  The  early  period  at  which  Christianity  pre- 
vailed in  England,  adds  to  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  sub- 
ject The  fa&  of  heathendom  and  the  commencement  of  history 
in  this  island,  were  contemporaneous ;  and  the  missionaries  or  the 
monks  who  could  have  recorded  the  errors  they  overthrew,  sought 
rather  to  destroy  the  remembrance  of  a  belief  and  ritual,  which  in 
their  eyes  were  impious;  but  which  yet  might  have  retuned  too 
strong  a  hold  on  their  half-converted  neophytes.  The  materials 
still  available  for  a  history  of  Saxon  heathendom  are,  therefore, 
chiefly  indirect,  casual,  and  widely  scattered.  Incidental  notices 
in  the  annals  of  the  Teutonic  races  generally,  minute  and  isolated 
facts  preserved  not  always  in  writing,  but  orally  or  symbolically, 
in  popular  superstitions  and  local  customs,  in  legends,  in  provincial 
adages,  and  even  nursery  tales,  are  among  the  best  sources  of 
information  now  remaining  to  us.  The  poenitentials  of  the  Church 
and  the  acts  of  the  witena-gem6ts  are  full  of  prohibitions  against 
the  open  or  the  secret  practice  of  heathendom ;  yet  neither  these, 
nor  Beda,  nor  the  various  works  to  which  Beda  gave  rise, 
supply  the  sacred  names  in  which  the  fanes  were  consecrated, 
nor  the  peculiar  attributes  of  the  objects  of  worship.  The  histo* 
rian  is,  therefore,  obliged  to  resort  to  other  authorities,  founded 
on  traditions  even  more  ancient,  and  which  yield  more  copious, 
if  not  more  definite,  accounts.  Mr.  Kemble's  earlier  labours  as  the 
editor  of  Beowulf  have  been  of  great  service  to  his  later  and  more 
voluminous  work.  He  had  already  broken  ground  in  this  obscure 
«nd  unfrequented  region,  in  a  little  treatise  written  in  Grerman, 
and  entitled  ^  Die  Stammtafel  der  Westsachsen.*  Sir  Francis 
Palgrave  had  before  discerned  the  importance  of  the  genealogies 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings  as  materials  for  the  history  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  mythology.  'These,'. Mr.  Kemble  observes,  *  contain 
^  a  multitude  of  the  ancient  gods,  reduced  into  family  relations, 

*  and  entered  in  the  grades  of  a  pedigree,  but  still  capable  of 

*  identification  with  the  deities  of  the  North  and  of  Germany.' 

With  his  peroration  of  this  most  important  chapter  we  close 
our  analysis  of  the  first  book  of  the  '  Saxons  in  England.'  The 
extract  is  long,  but  it  is  a  specimen  of  the  author's  clear  and 
cogent  style,  and  of  the  equally  philosophical  and  reverent  spirit 
in  which  he  regards  a  solemn  and  imaginative  creed. 

*  I  believe  in  two  religions  for  my  forefathers :  one  that  deals  with 
the  domestic  life,  and  normal  state  of  peace ;  that  sanctifies  the  family 
duties,  prescribes  the  relations  of  father,  wife  and  child,  divides  the 
Innd,  and  presides  over  its  boundaries ;  tliat  tells  of  gods,  the  givers 
of  fei-tility  and  increase,  the  protectors  of  the  husbandman  and  the 
herdsman;  that  guards  the  ritual  and  preserves  the  liturgy;  that 
pervades  the  soci(d  state  and  gives  permanence  to  the  natural,  original 
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political  ioBtitadons.  I  call  this  the  sacerdotal  faith,  and  I  will  admit 
that  to  its  teachers  and  professors  we  may  owe  the  frequent  attempt 
of  later  periods  to  give  an  abstract,  philosophic  meaning  to  mjthus 
and  tradition,  and  to  make  dawning  science  halt  after  religion. 

'  The  second  creed  I  will  call  the  heroic ;  in  this  I  recognise  the 
same  gods,  transformed  into  powers  of  war  and  victory,  crowners  of 
the  brave  in  fight,  coercers  of  the  wild  might  of  nature,  conquerors  of 
the  giants,  the  fiends,  and  dragons ;  founders  of  royal  families,  around 
whom  cluster  warlike  comrades,  exulting  in  the  thought  that  their 
deities  stand  in  immediate  genealogical  relation  to  themselves,  and 
share  in  the  pursuits  and  occupations  which  furnish  themselves  with 
weahh  and  dignity  and  power.  Let  it  be  admitted  that  a  complete 
separation  never  takes  place  between  these  different  forms  of  religion ; 
that  a  wavering  is  perceptible  from  one  to  the  other ;  that  the  warrior 
believes  his  warrior  god  will  bless  the  produce  of  his  pastures ;  that 
the  cultivator  rejoices  in  the  heroic  legend  of  Woden  and  of  Baldr^ 
because  the  cultivator  is  himself  a  warrior  when  the  occasion  de- 
mands his  services:  still,  in  the  ultimate  development  and  result 
of  the  systems,  the  original  distinction  may  be  traced,  and  to  it  some 
of  tbe  conclusions  we  observe  must  necessarily  be  referred ;  it  is  thus 
that  spells  of  healing  and  fruitfulness  survive  when  the  great  gods 
have  vanished,  and  that  the  earth,  the  hills,  the  trees  and  waters 
retain  a  portion  of  dimmed  and  bated  divinity  long  after  the  godlike 
has  sunk  into  the  heroic  legend,  or  been  lost  for  ever. 

«  We  possess  no  means  of  showing  how  the  religion  of  our  own 
progenitors  or  their  brethren  of  the  continent,  had  been  modified, 
purified,  and  adapted  in  the  course  of  centuries  to  a  more  advanced 
state  of  civilisation,  or  the  altered  demands  of  a  higher  moral  nature ; 
but,  at  the  commencement  of  the  sixth  century  we  do  find  the  pr^- 
nant  fact,  that  Christianity  met  but  little  resistance  among  them,  and 
enjoyed  an  easy  triumph,  or  at  the  worst  a  careless  acquiescence,  even 
among  those  whose  pagan  sympathies  could  not  be  totally  overcome. 
Two  suppositions,  indeed,  can  alone  explain  the  facile  apostacy  to  or 
from  Christianity,  which  marked  the  career  of  the  earliest  converts. 
£ither  from  a  conviction  of  the  inefficacy  of  heathendom  had  pro- 
ceeded a  general  indifference  to  religious  sanctions,  which  does  not 
Mpear  to  answer  other  conditions  of  the  problem,  or  the  moral  demands 
of  the  new  faith  did  not  seem  to  the  Saxons  more  onerous  than  those 
to  which  they  were  accustomed ;  for  it  is  the  amount  of  self-sacrifice 
which  a  rdigion  successfully  imposes  upon  its  votaries,  which  can 
alone  form  a  measure  of  its  influence.  The  i^X  that  a  god  had 
perished,  could  sound  strangely  in  the  ears  of  no  worshipper  of  Baldr ; 
tbe  great  message  of  consolation,— that  he  had  perished  to  save  sinful, 
suffering  man, — ^justified  the  ways  of  God,  and  added  an  awful  mean- 
ing to  the  old  mythus.  An  earnest,  thinking  pagan,  would,  I  must 
believe,  jojrfuUy  accept  a  version  of  his  own  creed,  which  offered  so 
inestimable  a  boon,  in  addition  to  what  he  had  heretofore  possessed. 
The  final  destruction  of  the  earth  by  fire  could  present  no  difficulties 
to  those  who  had  heard  of  Surtr  and  the  Twilight  of  the  Gods,  or  of 
Allfather^s  glorious  kingdom,  raised  on  the  min  of  the  intermediate 
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divinities.  A  state  of  happiness  or  ptmishment  in  a  life  to  come  was 
no  novelty  to  him  who  had  shuddered  at  the  idea  of  N&strond :  Loki 
or  Grendei  had  smoothed  the  way  for  Satan.  Those  who  had  be- 
lieved in  runes  and  incantations  were  satisfied  with  the  efficacy  of  the 
mass;  a  crowd  of  saints  might  be  invoked  in  place  of  a  crowd  of 
suboi^ate  divinities ;  the  holy  places  had  lost  none  of  their  sanctity ; 
the  holy  buildings  had  not  been  levelled  with  the  ground,  but  dedi- 
cated in  another  name ;  the  pagan  sacrifices  had  not  been  totally 
abolished,  but  only  converted  into  festal  occasions,  where  the  new 
Christians  might  eat  and  drink,  and  continue  to  pvaise  God :  Hr66e 
and  E6stre,  W6den,  Tiw  and  Fricge,  Dunor  and  Sffitere  retained  their 
places  in  the  calendar  of  months  and  days :  £rce  was  still  invoked  in 
spells,  Wyrd  still  wove  the  web  of  destiny ;  and  while  W6den  retained 
his  place  at  the  head  of  the  royal  genealogies,  the  highest  offices  of 
the  Christian  church  were  ofiered  to  compensate  the  noble  class  for 
the  loss  of  their  old  sacerdotal  functions.  How  should  Christianity 
fail  to  obtain  access  where  Paganism  stepped  half  way  to  meet  it, 
and  it  could  hold  out  so  many  outward  points  of  union  to  paganism  ? ' 

We  have  unwillingly  passed  over  many  of  the  sections  In  the 
first  book  of  the  '  Ssucons  in  England ; '  and  with  even  more  re- 
luctance we  pause  on  the  threshold  of  the  second.  But  if  our 
preceding  analysis  and  its  accompanying  extracts  sufiice  to  show 
that  an  important  and  in  many  respects  an  original  contribution 
has  been  made  to  the  history  of  our  Laws,  our  !^ice,  and  our  Com- 
monwealth, we  may  securely  commend  the  remaining  and  more 
interesting  portions  of  these  voliunes  to  the  reader.  The  Mark^ 
the  Ealdorman,  the  Faebde  and  the  Wergyld,  the  Hi'd  and  the 
territorial  noble,  the  distinctions  of  the  free  and  unfree,  are  now 
either  swept  down  the  gulph  of  generations,  or  so  modified  as  to 
have  lost  nearlv  every  original  feature.  But  in  the  commonwealth 
of  England,  there  yet  remain  the  king,  the  peer  and  the  house 
of  representatives,  the  shire  and  the  municipalities,  an  aristocracy 
descending  to  a  middle  class,  and  a  middle  class  rising  towards  an 
aristocracy :  — these  are  still  left  intact,  after  all  the  mutations  of 
time,  and  amid  the  present  concussion  of  races  akin  to  ourselves 
in  blood,  in  feelings,  and  in  institutions.  We  have  little  scruple, 
therefore,  in  merely  referring  the  reader  to  the  diapters  in  the 
second  vdume,  which  treat  of  the  ^  Growth  of  the  Kii^ly  Power,' 
'  The  Bights  of  Eoyalty,'  *  The  King's  Court  and  j&ousehold,' 
<  The  G^efe,'  '  The  Ealdorman  or  Duke,'  and '  The  Witenar 
*  gem6t.'  These  questions  have  been  handled  also  by  preceding 
antiquaries  and  historians ;  and  to  the  topics  ccmiprehended  in 
them  the  reader  acquainted  with  the  works  of  Allen,  Hallam, 
and  Palgrave,  will  be  less  in  want  of  an  introduction. 

Our  conviction  of  the  value  of  Mr.Kemble's  researches  is  not, 
liowever,  affected  by  the  pre-occupation  of  the  ground  by  others. 
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His  work  bears  throughout  the  marks  of  original  investigationy 
both  as  regards  its  materials  and  the  employment  of  them*  He 
has  indeed  legitimately  availed  himself  of  the  aid  of  his  prede- 
cessors ill  Anglo-Saxon  history,  but  he  has  also  drawn  largely  on 
manuscript  sources.  He  has  had  the  benefit  of  Mr,  Thorpe's  col* 
lection  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws, — one  of  the  few  good  deeds  of 
the  Record  Commission — has  rescued  from  neglect  nearly  a 
thousand  charters,  and  thus  stands  upon  a  vantage-erouna  in 
great  measure  provided  and  consolidated  by  himself.  The  sixteen 
years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  ^  English  Commonwealth '  was 
published,  have  advanced  the  study  of  archaic  hist(»7  more  than 
lU  the  labours  of  the  previous  half  century.  We  have,  in  the 
interim,  naturalised  Niebuhr,  familiaftsed  ourselves  with  the  phi- 
lological and  legal  science  of  Grimm  and  Savigny,  and  resumed 
Anglo-Saxon  studies  with  a  zeal  and  an  intelligence  never  before 
exemplified  in  this  department  Not  only  is  the  language  itself 
made  more  accessible  by  Dr.  Bosworth's  dictionary  and  Mr. 
Thorpe's  excellent  grammar  and  analecta,  but  enterprising  pub- 
lishers, like  Mr.  Bonn,  have  found  it  worth  their  while  to  print  in 
cheap  forms  the  Anglo-Latin  Annalists  and  the  Saxon  Chronicle. 
In  the  preface  to  his  *  English  Commonwealth '  Sir  F.  Palgrave 
mentions  his  obligations  to  Mr.  Allen.  We  remember  Sir 
James  Mackintosh  observing,  at  the  time,  that  the  combined  in- 
vestigations of  two  such  men  would  discharge  all  future  writers 
from  the  necessity  of  repeating  them.  But  the  bounds  of  our 
knowledge,  even  in  history  as  well  as  physical  science,  may  be 
still  incw^ulably  advanced ;  and  the  publications  of  Allen,  Pal- 
grave, Thorpe,  Petrie,  and  Kemble,  are  probably  the  stepping- 
stonee  only,  and  not  the  final  bridge,  between  Uie  days  of  our 
progenitors  and  our  own. 

We  cannot,  however,  bid  farewell  to  Mr.  Kemble  without 
a  few  observations,  which  apply  to  his  historical  labours  gene- 
rally. We  began  our  review  of  ^the  Saxons  in  Eufflana'  by 
pointing  out  the  dependence  of  archaic  hist(»7  on  philology^  and 
with  the  wish  and  the  hope  that  the  example  (rf*  Qibbon  and 
the  German  antiquaries  might  be  more  sedulously  followed. 
The  perusal  of  what  Mr.  Kemble  has  accomplished  on  this  ooca- 
aiovi,  both  gratifies  and  strengthens  the  feeling  we  there  ex- 
prened.  As  critics,  indeed,  we  might  complun  that  he  has  left 
us  so  Httle  of  our  proper  functions  to  exercise.  We  have  vainly 
mttempted  to  abridge  his  various  essays  without  marring  their 
contents  or  their  connexion :  And  we  are  sensible  that  every 
omission  imposed  on  us  by  our  limits  removes  some  necessary 
link  or  weakens  some  appropriate  illustration.  That  Mr.  Kemble 
lias  so  generally  subject^  his  narrative  powers  to  the  statement 
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or  discussion  of  new  or  controverted  points,  shows  him  more 
zealous  for  his  subject  than  for  immediate  reputation.  With 
half  the  materials  he  has  here  amassed,  he  might  have  been  a 
brilliant  theorist :  he  has  chosen  the  strai^hter  and  more  arduous 

Sith  ol  elucidation  and  induction.  Anxious  as  Montesquieu  or 
e  Tocqueville  to  systematise  phenomena  and  to  establish  laws 
pf  univ^sal  application,  he  is  as  minute  and  scrupulously  patient 
in  collecting  and  sifting  his  authorities,  as  if  he  were  a  bendd 
engaged  in  making  out  the  title  to  a  peerage.  His  positions,  on 
the  present  occasion,  will  doubtless  be  many  of  them  controverted. 
For  his  book  has  vitality  enough  to  provoke  assaults,  before  it 
can  hope  to  assume  its  rightful  station  among  historical  works. 
But  the  assidlant  must  pn^ide  himself  with  various  and  well-* 
tempered  weapons  for  the  encounter.  The  mere  antiquaiy, 
jurist,  or  etymologist,  will  not  succeed  single-handed.  We  have 
nothing  to  suggest,  except  for  the  general  reader's  sake,  that  in 
a  future  edition  some  at  least  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Latin 
citations  be  translated.  They  will  lose  little  in  Mr.  Kemble's 
version.  Also,  the  narrative  would  be  at  times  improved  if  some 
matters  at  present  incorporated  in  the  text  were  transferred  to 
the  notes  or  appendices.  Where  they  now  stand,  the  crude 
authorities  or  extracts  sometimes  obstruct  the  argument  or  mar 
the  clearness  of  the  statement.  With  these  suggestions  our 
official  murmurs  cease.  In  renewing  our  acknowledgments  to 
the  author  for  his  full,  lucid,  and  very  learned  exposition  of 
Saxondom  in  England,  we  need  scarcely  say,  that  we  shall 
gladly  hail  his  entrance  upon  the  later  periods  of  his  story ;  — 
when  dramatic  interest  in  persons  will  accompany  his  commen- 
tary on  institutions,  and  our  Teutonic  ancestors  be  represented 
in  their  rise,  maturity,  and  decline,  by  ^thelbert,  Alfred,  and 
Edward. 


Abt.  VII. — Papers  relating  to  the  Treaties  of  Lahore.     Pre-^ 
sented  to  Parliament  by  her  Majesty's  Commands,  1847. 
♦ 
TT/^£  wish  that  some  more  agreeable  occasion  than  an  im- 
pending war  had  suggested  the  following  observations  on 
a  portion  of  Indian  History  possessing  considerable  interest  and 
value.     We  take,  however,  the  opportunity  as  it  occurs,  and 
will  endeavour  to  convey  some  information  respecting  the  brief 
career  of  a  state  which  in  singularity  of  origin  and  constitution 
is  second  to  none  even  in  the  wonderful  records  of  Oriental 
revolutions. 

Like  all  the  other  kingdoms  of  Hindostan  with  which  from 
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time  to  time  we  have  been  brought  into  contact,  the  Sikh  State, 
considered  as  one  of  the  substantive  powers  of  India,  is  of  very- 
recent  formation.  It  may  perhaps  surprise  some  readers  to  be 
told  that  the  forces  of  the  English  were  never  engaged  with 
those  of  any  prince  who  had  possessed  for  a  century  the  power 
which  he  pitted  against  us.  We  never  met  an  army  of  the 
MoguL  His  name  and  authority  were  occasionally  employedi 
it  is  true,  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  some  dignity  or  sub- 
stance to  the  pretensions  of  an  enterprising  leader ;  but  there 
was  no  force  reallv  representing  the  Imperial  authority.  Oar 
antagonists  were  either  lieutenants  of  provinces  which  had  been 
converted  in  the  last  or  even  in  the  present  generation  into 
independent  principalities;  or  military  adventurers  who  were 
battling  their  way  to  greatness  through  the  political  chaos 
around  them.  To  this  general  character  of  our  adversaries 
the  Sikh  state  offers  no  exception.  On  the  contrary,  its  History 
illustrates  with  unusual  clearness  the  singular  conditions  of  Ori- 
ental dominion;  at  the  same  time  that  the  incidents  of  its 
original  constitution  explain  many  of  the  difficulties  of  our  pre« 
sent  position  and  many  of  the  embarrassments  which  await  us 
hereafter. 

Thou^  the  Punjab — the  country  of  the  *  Five  Rivers*  — 
presents,  on  the  map  of  India,  the  appearance  of  a  peculiarly 
compact  and  well-defined  territory,  yet  it  possesses  m  reality 
fewer  of  the  characteristics  of  a  consolidated  and  durable  state 
than  even  that  straggling  principality  of  Malwa,  which  still 
represents  the  territorial  acquisitions  of  Scindiah.  The  Punjab 
may  be  more  truly  defined  as  a  '  geographical  expression'  than 
any  country  to  which  that  depreciating  phrase  has  been  yet 
applied.  A  certain  recognised  district  was  always  comprised  be- 
tween the  natural  boundaries  of  the  Sutlej  and  the  Indus ;  but 
this  territory  never  gave  birth  to  a  distinct  nationality  or  consti- 
tuted a  separate  kingdom,  or  an  independent  state.  There  was 
never,  in  short,  dunng  any  known  period  of  Indian  history, 
a  king,  or  prince,  or  people  of  the  Punjab,  as  distinguished  from 
the  rulers  and  tribes  of  Delhi  or  Affghanistan.  The  province 
was  never  known  in  any  integral  form  except  under  that  deno- 
mination of  *  Runjeet  Singh's  dominion,'  which  it  acquired  about 
forty  years  since ;  and  which  its  present  title  still  represents. 
Before  this  time  it  served  as  a  channel  for  that  stream  of  con- 
quest which  was  perpetually  flowing  from  west  to  east,  and  was 
alternately  incorporated,  more  or  less  completely,  either  with 
the  kingdiom  of  Candahar  or  the  kingdom  of  DelhL 

Even  with  this  unsubstantial  locality  the  Sikhs  are  not 
nationally  identifiable.     They  have  neither  dynastic  nor  terri- 
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torkl  traditions.  They  do  not  exclusively  belong  to  the  Punjab, 
nor  does  the  Punjab  exclusively  belong  to  them.  There  are 
more  of  them  to  be  found  on  the  east  of  the  Sutlej  than  on  the 
west  of  the  Chenab.  They  have  now,  however,  for  more  than 
half  a  century,  maintained  a  possession  and  exercised  a  dominion 
extraordinaiy  even  among  the  anomalous  events  of  Oriental 
history;  and  though  the  very  recent  struggles  in  these  parts 
must  have  necessanly  abated  the  misconceptions  usually  preva- 
lent on  Indian  affairs,  and  introduced  to  general  notice  some 
of  the  leading  characteristics  of  the  Sikh  State,  yet  we  still 
think  it  advisable  to  record  so  many  of  the  facts  as  may  furnish 
the  best  materials  for  general  conclusions. 

About  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  there  was  bom  in 
the  Punjab  a  Hindoo  of  respectable  caste  named  Nanak.  He 
assumed  the  office  of  religious  teacher,  in  which  capacity  he 
endeavoured  to  demolish  the  distinctive  and  unsocial  institutions 
of  Hindooism ;  and,  after  breaking  down  the  barriers  of  caste, 
to  reconcile  Hindoos  and  Mahometans  in  the  acceptance  of  a 
common  creed,  formed  of  a  popular  combination  of  both  religions, 
though  leaning  more  nearly  to  his  own.  This  task  he  so  far 
accomplished,  that  he  was  enabled  to  bequeath  to  a  selected  suc- 
cessor, together  with  certain  recognised  duties,  a  numerous  and 
faithful  class  of  followers.  So  steadily  was  this  office  of  Grooroo, 
or  spiritual  teacher,  perpetuated,  that  it  gradually  conmiunicated 
a  substantial  form  to  the  new  sect,  who  soon  constituted  a  distinct, 
though  not  influential,  element  in  the  population  of  those  parts. 
The  succession  to  this  Theocratic  leadership  appears  to  have  been 
irregular ;  being  determined  sometimes  by  bequest,  sometimes 
by  nomination,  sometimes  by  descent,  and  sometimes,  as  we 
learn  from  an  Imperial  decree  of  Aurungzebe's,  by  l^alised 
election.  Nanak,  like  most  such  teachers,  had  left  certain 
written  precepts  behind  him,  which,  with  other  similar  docu- 
ments, were  compiled  by  the  Gooroo  fifth  in  descent  from  the 
founder,  into  the  Adi-Granth,  —  the  present  religious  book  of 
the  Sikhs,  which,  amidst  offerings  of  flowers  and  jewels,  and 
throngs  of  martial  devotees,  lies  daily  open  before  the  G^roo 
on  the  ground-floor  of  the  great  gilded  temple  of  Umritsir. 

In  its  origin,  and  throughout  a  considerable  period  of  its 
IH*ogress,  the  doctrines  and  disposition  of  the  new  community 
had  been  essentially  peaceable  and  inoffensive.  Its  members 
bad  sunk  their  various  denominations  in  the  common  title  of 
^  Sikhs,'  or  disciples ;  under  which  name  they  began  to  muster 
strongly  in  the  Upper  Punjab,  though  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  they  were  formidable  either  in  niunbers  or  capacity ; 
and  many  of  the  wonderful  eventa  related  of  this  early  period 
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of  their  career  maj  be  reasonably  attributed  to  the  afterthoughts 
of  prouder  times.  At  the  b^inning,  however^  of  the  seven- 
teenth century^  that  famous  Gooroo  above  mentioned  as  the 
compiler  of  the  Sikh  Koran,  was  thrown  into  prison  by  the  Maho- 
metan govamor  of  the  province — and  in  this  confinement  he  died. 
From  ue  general  beanng  of  the  traditions  on  the  subject,  it  seems 
dear  that  nothing  had  occurred  in  the  demeanour  or  position 
of  the  Sikhs  themselves  to  change  the  pacific  relations  hitherto 
subsisting  between  the  sect  and  the  Imperial  government ;  but 
that  the  catastrophe  alluded  to  was  caus^  by  the  private  machi- 
nations of  a  rival  zealot,  who  had  been  ofiended  by  the  rejection 
of  his  own  contributions  to  the  canonical  volume.  Be  this, 
however,  as  it  may,  a  rupture  immediately  took  place  between 
the  Sikhs  and  their  Mahometan  rulers ;  and  the  former  were 
henceforth  subjected  to  that  persecution,  which  so  proverbially 
effects  the  reverse  of  the  purpose  intended.  It  is  not  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  the  Sikhs  had  at  present  acquired  anv  of  that  power 
or  character  which  they  afterwards  displayed, — tnough  the  seeds 
of  both  were  doubtless  sown  at  this  early  period.  But  the  oii^ 
comstances  of  the  times  were  against  them.  The  Mogul  empire 
was  then  in  the  zenith  of  that  power  which  for  so  very  short 
a  period  was  really  its  own;  and  although  the  Bajpoots  of 
Ajmere  might  iJreadv  defy  the  crusading  zesd  of  the  Mussulman 
emperor,  yet  no  suda  resistance  was  to  be  expected  from  the 
small  and  as  yet  unwarlike  commtmity  which  was  silently  grow- 
ing up  on  the  banks  of  the  Bavee.  There  is  no  doubt  that  at 
this  period  the  doctrines  of  the  Skhs  b^an  to  disclose  that 
animosity  aG;ainst  other  forms  of  religion  by  which  thev  were 
afterwaids  distinguished.  Still  it  may  be  inferred,  as  well  from 
the  scanty  notice  of  the  facts  contained  in  Mahometan  histories^ 
as  from  that  particular  decree  of  Aurungzebe  to  which  we  have 
just  referred,  that  the  very  weakness  of  the  sect  protected  them 
frcmi  the  violence  which  they  soon  after  incurred. 

Fifth  in  descent  from  the  murdered  priest,  and  tenth  from 
Nanak,  came  the  celebrated  Gtx)roo  Grovind ;  who  conmiunicated 
to  his  followers  the  spirit  in  virtue  of  wluch  they  have  since  been 
exalted  to  antagonism  even  with  British  power.  Retaining  the 
original  tenets  of  the  sect,  he  practicidly  changed  its  cha^ 
racter,  by  transforming  its  distinctive  quietion  into  a  traditional 
fspni  of  ambition  and  revenge.  To  strengthen  his  ranks,  he 
admitted  proselytes  of  all  classes,  to  a  periect  and  immediati 
equality  with  tiie  tribe  of  original  disciples.  To  secure  the  force 
of  unity  and  consolidation,  he  added  the  external  characteristics 
of  apparel,  to  common  tenets  of  faith.  The  hair  and  beard  of  a 
SiUi  were  to  be  uni^ven;  he  was  to  be  dressed  in  Une,  4nd, 
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in  some  shape  or  other^  was  always  to  carry  steel  about  hia 
person.  These  precepts  of  their  first  military  chief  are  BtiU 
rigidly  observed  by  the  fanatic  Ahalis  or  immortcUs  —  a  sect 
professing  to  maintain  in  peculiar  purity  the  true  doctrines  of 
Goyind.  When  Govind  proclumed  that  all  Sikhs  should  be 
equals  his  wisdom  foresaw  that  the  level  should  be  no  abasing 
one.  To  denote  at  once  the  martial  character^  and  exalt  the 
general  pretensions  of  his  disciples,  he  assumed  for  himself  and 
his  followers  the  denomination  of  Sinffh  —  or  lion — which  had 
been  previously  appropriated  by  the  military  dass  of  Hindoos 
—  the  high-bom  tribes  of  Bajpootana.  The  results  of  these 
changes  were  not  long  in  disclosing  themselves.  What  is  chiefly 
remarkable  is,  that  in  little  more  than  a  century  such  provi^ons 
as  these,  suggested  by.  the  necessities  of  a  crisis,  should  have 
actually  communicated  to  a  religious  sect  recruited  from  all 
races,  countries,  and  creeds,  the  physical  characteristics  of  a 
distinct  nation.  Though  few  in  number,  and  as  we  shall  pre- 
sently see,  holding  their  local  habitation  by  no  title  but  that 
of  the  most  recent  conquest,  the  Sikhs  were  yet  found,  upon 
our  first  relations  with  them,  to  exhibit  a  common  national  typet, 
as  distinguishable  as  that  of  any  people  of  India.  Taller  than  the 
swart  Sepoy  of  the  Deccan,  or  the  sturdy  Goorkha  of  the  hills ; 
thinner  than  the  robust  recruit  of  Oude  or  Allahabad;  and 
darker  than  his  immediate  neighbours  of  Cashmere  and  Cabul; 
the  Sikh  presents  an  outward  figure  no  less  peculiar  and  cog- 
nisable, than  that  military  temper  and  character  which  genera- 
tions  of  persecution  and  resistance  have  contributed  to  form. 

It  seems  probable  that  Govind  took  the  initiative  in  his  move* 
ments,  and  that  he  directed  them  indiscriminately  agwist  all 
around  him.  But  the  Mogul  was  still  .too  strong,  and  the 
Gooroo  too  weak, — and  his  first  struggle  ended  only  iq  discom- 
fiture. After  a  brief  career  of  desperate  deeds  and  hopeless  en- 
terprises, Gt>vind  fell  a  victim  to  private  assassination,  —  leaving 
his  disciples  enriched  by  nothing  but  His  spirit  and  his  example. 
This  inheritance,  however,  was  by  no  means  neglected.  After 
the  fall  of  Govind  the  Sikhs  had  settled  under  a  new  chief 
named  Bandu ;  who  avtdled  himself  of  the  confusion  ensuing  upon 
the  death  of  Aurungzebe  to  lead  his  followers  to  actions  more 
resolute  than  any  they  had  yet  attempted.  Bursting  suddenly 
from  their  last  retreat,  they  crossed  the  Sutlej,  d^eat^  the 
Imperial  troops  in  a  pitched  battle,  and  ravaged  the  country 
with  the  most  horrible  ferocity  up  to  the  very  waters  of  tfa^ 
Jumna.  Though  checked  for  a  moment,  they  again  returned 
to  the  charge,  and  soon  displayed  their  rebellious  standuds  event 
at  the  gates  of  DelhL    The  eldest  son  and  successor  o£  Aurung- 
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acebe,  who  was  then  reigning  as  Bahador  Shah,  was  suddenly 
summoned  from  his  campaigns  in  the  Deccan  and  Rajpootana, 
to  oppose  the  incursions  of  an  obscure  community  of  religionists, 
who  had  already  mastered  the  proTince  of  Sirhind,  and  were 
actually  represented  as  threatening  the  conquest  of  Hindostan. 
The  presence  of  the  Emperor,  however,  now  arrested  the  torrent, 
and  the  Sikhs  were  driven  back  to  their  hills ;  but  they  asain  issued 
from  their  fastnesses  six  years  later,  under  the  same  leader,  though 
with  views  less  of  conquest  than  of  revenge.  After  ravages 
exceeding  in  atrocity  even  those  of  their  previous  irruption,  they 
were  overpowered  by  one  of  the  Imperial  generals ;  and  in  1716 
Bandu,  with  some  hundreds  of  his  followers^  was  sent  in  triumph 
to  Delhi,  where  their  offences  were  expiated  by  a  cruel  and 
ignominious  death.  The  blow  was  followed  up  by  a  most 
rigorous  persecution.  The  sect  of  the  Sikhs  was  publicly  pro- 
scribed, and  they  were  hunted  and  destroyed  like  wild  beasts 
of  the  hills.  That  they  were  not  exterminated  will  be  evident 
enough ;  but  such  was  tke  merciless  character  of  the  proscription, 
that  they  appear  no  more  on  the  stage  of  Indian  history  for 
nearly  thirty  years. 

What  is  mstorically  important  in  these  details  is  the  change  in 
the  political  character  of  the  Sikh  community.  Tbeir  first  relations 
with  the  government  of  Delhi,  as  we  have  seen,  were  peaceable 
and  unobtrusive ;  and  even  when  called  to  order  by  the  lieute- 
nants of  Aurungzebe,  they  were  treated  more  as  heretics  than, 
as  rebels — more  as  infidels  than  as  enemies.  But  the  precepts 
of  Grovind  fundamentally  altered  the  constitution  of  their  body. 
By  one  of  those  incidents  so  common  in  Eastern  history,  in  which 
a  tumultuous  assemblage  of  fanatics  or  freebooters  is  suddenly 
metamorphosed  into  a  compact  community,  bent  on  founding  a 
dynasty  and  a  dominion,  the  Sikhs  were  transformed  from  in- 
offensive religionists  into  formidable  invaders ;  and  we  have  seen 
that  a  design  of  conquest  was  openly  avowed  on  the  first  occa- 
non  of  their  irruptions.  Their  pretensions  demanded  even  the 
presence  of  the  Emperor;  and  not  without  good  reason,  for  less 
terrible  hordes  than  that  of  Bandu  had  before  now  subverted 
thrones  in  Hindostan.  From  this  period  their  proceedings 
receive  a  notice  not  previouslyaccordcKl  to  them  in  the  pages  of 
the  Mahometan  historians.  What  their  numbers  were  we  can- 
not precisely  tell ;  but  they  could  hardly  have  been  great, — since 
at  this  moment,  when  they  are  making  head  against  the  British 
arms,  and  when  the  persecutions  of  their  early  days  must  have 
been  amply  compensated  by  fifty  years  of  triumphant  nationality, 
the  whole  Sikh  population  is  probably  below  half  a  million  of 
•ouk.     Nor  is  theur  local  habitation  at  the  time  of  which  we 
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are  speaking  more  exactly  defined.  Their  first  ooUisioii  with 
the  Mahometan  government  drove  them  from  Umritsir  and  the 
banks  of  the  Bavee,  to  the  foot  of  the  hills.  After  crosdng  the 
Sutlej  on  their  first  foray^  diey  seem  never  entirely  to  have 
quitted  the  left  bank,  but  to  have  seated  themselves  generally 
on  the  upper  course  of  that  river,  —  between  the  mountains  and 
the  present  British  post  of  Loodianah.  They  extended  their 
incursions,  unchecked,  on  one  or  two  occasions,  to  the  walls  of 
Lahore,  thdr  present  capital;  but  without  retaining  ally  per- 
manent possession  of  the  country.  The  hill  rajahs,  who  were 
partly  Mahometans  and  partly  Rajpoot  Hindoos,  they  managed 
to  keep  in  submission ;  and  the  subjugation  of  these  petty  chiefs 
was  a  common  preliminary  to  their  more  iropMrtant  operatioiuB, 
^  Tell  your  master,'  said  a  lieutenant  of  the  Emperor  to  a  ^kh 
envoy  before  a  battle,  *  that  this  army  is  not  one  of  Kajas  and 
'  Banas,  but  that  of  tli^  great  Aurungzebe.' 

To  carry  away  a  general  impression  of  the  fiu^,  the  reader 
should  bear  in  mind  that,  throu^out  the  first  half  of  the  last 
century,  llie  Punjab  was  an  int^^ral  part  of  the  Mogul  em- 
pire; and  more  immediately  indeed  and  practically  subjected 
to  the  court  of  Delhi  than  either  the  province  of  Bengal  or 
the  intervening  district  of  Bajpootana,  where  the  martial 
tribes  of  Hindoos  still  asserted  a  kind  of  independence. 
But  in  the  Punjab  there  was  at  that  lame  no  wariike  class 
or  ambitious  <  nationality '  to  gainsay  the  Imperial  will.  La- 
hore and  Mooltan  had  been  amon^  the  very  earliest  prizes 
of  the  Mahometan  conquerors  of  Hmdostan ;  imd  it  woiUd  be 
difficult  to  point  out  among  the  nominal  departments  of  the 
Mogul  empire,  any  single  one  which  was  and  had  ever  been  more- 
completely  and  uninterruptedly  an  Imperial  possession  than  the 
Punjab.  It  was  not  even,  as  now,  an  outlying  or  border  pro- 
vince :  for  A%hanistan  was  to  the  Moguls  wluit  Calcutta  is  ta 
us;  and  though  their  most  splendid  seats  of  power  were  at 
Agra  and  Delhi,  yet  their  paint  de  depart^  at  least  in  earlier 
days,  might  rather  be  placed  at  Candahar.  Cabid  and  Lahore 
supplied  the  Mahometan  emper(»rs  with  places  of  conmatioQ  and 
sepulchre ;  and  the  high  road  from  the  latter  dity  to  Delhi,  is  to 
this  day  distinguished  by  a  succession  of  pillars  for  the  convenient 
measurement  of  the  distance  between  one  royal  seat  and  another. 
*  The  Agra  and  Lahore  of  great  M(^l,'  which  Milton  supposes 
Adam  to  have  seen  in  vision,  was  the  political  fact  of  Milton's 
time.  In  the  upper  part  of  this  province,  then,  diustering  at  the 
foot  of  the  hills,  in  which  they  took  rdTuge  one  day,  aod  froia 
which  they  sallied  the  next,  there  dwelt  a  small  body  of  rdigious 
fismatics ;  bearing  no  kind  of  numerical  proportion  ta  the  rest  of 
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the  popuIatioDy  but  formidable  from  their  unity  of  purpose  and 
from  uie  military  character  which  their  asceticism  had  recently 
assumed.  Eastward  they  even  stretched  beyond  the  strict  limits 
of  the  Punjab^  though  not  reaching  its  extremities  towards  the 
West ;  and  perhaps  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say  that  their 
habitation  Ikj  along  the  off-shoots  of  the  Himalaya  chain^  between 
the  Upper  «fumna  and  the  Upper  Chenab.  This  ds-Sutlej  set- 
tlement, however,  should  not  be  overlooked ;  since  it  figures  sig- 
nificandy  in  subsequent  transactions. 

M(»e  memorable  events  were  now  impending  over  the  empire 
of  the  Moguls ;  and  it  is  amidst  this  tumult  of  revolutions  that 
we  first  see  the  Sikhs  rising  into  rank  among  the  substantive 
powers  of  India*  They  were  thought  to  have  been  virtually 
extirpated ;  but  whan  Nadir  Shah  (a.  d.  1739)  crossed  the 
Punjab,  on  his  cetum  from  the  conquest  of  Delhi,  among  the 
tribes  who  hovered  about  the  fianks  and  rear  of  his  heavily  laden 
army,  and  whose  forbearance  and  aid  the  sagacious  Persian  did 
not  disdain  to  purchase,  were  certain  fugitive  Sikhs.  The  terror, 
too,  of  Nadir's  name  had  driven  many  of  the  peaceable  in- 
habitants of  the  Punjab  from  the  plains  to  the  hills — where 
they  found  in  the  exasperated  relics  of  Bandu's  following  a  worse 
enemy  than  those  from  whom  they  had  fied.  Strengthened  by 
these  acquisitions,  and  encouraged  by  that  keen  perception  of 
opportunities  which  seems  never  to  have  forsaken  them,  the 
&kbe  seized  tiie  occasion  of  eenend  dismay  to  descend  again 
into  the  plains ;  and  though  they  did  not  as  yef  recover  Uieir 
ancient  settlement,  they  constructed  a  new  stronghold  on  the 
Ba(vee,  ^ere  their  numbers  were  rapidly  recruited  by  converts 
rither  as  desperate  or  as  ambitious  as  themselves. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  the  sevend  powers  of  this  portion 
of  AsasL  began  to  assume  that  relataonship  to  each  other  which 
conduced  so  signally  to  our  own  advances  upon  the  scene.  The 
Mogul  empire  was  virtually  at  an  end;  indeed  the  Persian  inva- 
sion had  been  rather  the  signal  than  the  cause  of  its  dissolution. 
Irrespectively,  however,  of  its  three  great  lieutenants,  who,  in 
Bengal,  Oude,  and  the  Deccan,  were  severally  contemplating 
the  establishment  of  their  own  ind^)endenoe,  and  two  of  whose 
representatives  survive  to  this  dav,  there  were  other  powers 
of  distinct  origin  and  rapid  growth,  all  of  which  coveted,  and 
some  of  which  might  have  possibly  seized,  the  imperial  supremacy 
of  India.  The  kingdom  of  Cabul,  instead  of  an  obedient  pro- 
vince, had  become  a  hostile  and  a  threatening  state.  The  long 
esdllations  of  fortune  between  Afighanistan  and  Persia,  after 
consigning  each  country  ahemately  to  the  horrors  of  barbarous 
conquest,  resulted,  on  the  death  of  Nadir  Shah,  in  the  undis- 
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turbed  superiority  of  Ahmed  Shah  Abdallee — the  founder  of 
the  shortlived  Dooranee  empire^  and  the  progenitor  of  the  reign- 
ing House  of  CabuL  Thus^  on  the  right  bank  of  |the  Indus^ 
there  was  now  a  powerful  kingdom,  the  frontiers  of  which  were 
likely  enough  to  be  extended  at  the  expense  of  the  Punjab'.  A 
still  more  formidable  cloud  was  gathering  in  the  South.  The 
Mahrattas,  a  local  tribe  of  the  Malabar  coast,  comprising  among 
their  members  all  the  four  ordinary  castes  of  Hindoos,  and  dis- 
tinguished mainly  by  a  restless  and  warlike  spirit,  which  had 
been  fostered  by  the  steady  successes  of  three  quarters  of  a 
century,  were  gradually  pushing  their  way  into  the  province  of 
Bajpootana,  and  drawing  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  Sutlej.  At 
the  time  of  Nadir  Shah's  invasion,  the  successor  of  Aurungzebo 
was  actually  paying  tribute  to  the  chief  of  these  freebooters ; 
and  it  seemed  possible  enough  that  if  Ahmed  Shah  should  not 
found  a  third  Affghan  dynasty  at  Delhi,  the  sovereignty  of 
Hindostan  might  at  length  revert  to  Hindoos.  There  were 
other  minor  powers,  with  no  insignificant  prospects  of  dominion^ 
but  of  whom  it  is  less  necessary  to  speak  at  present  Practi** 
cally,  it  may  be  said,  that  at  the  date  of  the  battle  of  Plassey 
the  supremacy  of  India  appeared  to  lie  between  the  Mahrattas 
and  the  AbdsJlee  AiTghans. 

In  this  way  was  the  Punjab  isolated  between  two  powerful 
antagonists  —  though  it  was  still  nominally  governed,  as  before, 
by  a  Mahometan  viceroy,  keeping  court  at  Lahore.  But  afiairs 
were  soon  to  be  changed.  Ahmed  Shah  crossed  the  Indus, 
overran  the  Punjab,  and  captured  Lahore.  And  though  the  vice-* 
roy  struggled  against  him  for  a  time,  yet,  in  the  year  1751,  the 
province  of  Lahore,  that  is  to  say  the  Upper  Punjab,  and  tlmt  ot 
Mooltan  (which  wag  always  distinct),  were,  by  Imperial  cession, 
finally  severed  from  the  dominions  of  the  Mogul,  and  united 
to  the  new  empire  of  Cabul.  The  Sikhs  were  now  brought  into 
collision  with  a  more  formidable  power  than  one  wielded  by  any 
of  the  lieutenants  of  a  decrepid  empire.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  confusion  they  had  contrived  to  possess  themselves  of  the 
Jullundar  Dooab,  between  the  Bceas  and  the  Sutlej  —  the  very 
territory  which  they  ceded  the  other  day  to  ourselves  in  ransom 
of  their  whole  dominion.  As  Ahmed  Shah  himself  rarely  re- 
mained long  in  the  Punjab,  the  Sikh  forces,  either  alone  or  in 
temporary  alliance  with  the  Mahometans  commissioned  to  re- 
cover the  Imperial  domains,  made  repeated  and  successful  attacks 
upon  the  garrisons  left  behind.  Their  strength  was  augmented 
at  this  period  by  an  unusual  accession  of  proselytes :  For  as  one 
of  the  rules  of  the  sect  prescribed  the  maintenance  of  its  poorer 
members  by  the  richer,  a  vast  number  of  those  whom  war  had 
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rained^  resorted  to  a  oommunitj  which  offered  so  tempting  a 
refuge.      On  one  occasion  they  succeeded  in  compelling  the 
Affghan  commander  to  evacuate  the  capital  of  the  Punjab^  and 
retire  to  Cabul ;  and  thus,  for  the  first  time,  they  became  pos* 
se«»ed*of  the  city  of  Lahore  —  in  virtue  of  which  ephemeral 
sovereignty  they  coined  rupees,  with  an  inscription  expressive 
of  the  conquest  of  the  Punjab  by  the  Singhs.     Their  triumph, 
however,  was  of  short  duration.    They  had  enlisted  in  their  cause 
the  ever-ready  hordes  of  the  Mahrattas;  and  these  rapacious 
and  enterprising  adventurers  were  rapidly  proceeding  to  annex 
the  whole  province  to  their  own  possessions,  when  Ahmed  again 
crossed  the  Indus,  and,  at  the  great  battle  of  Paniput,  decided 
for  the  moment  the  question  of  the  supremacy  of  India.     After 
dealing  this  terrible  blow  to  his  principal  antagonists,  he  turned 
upon  the  turbulent  Sikhs,  and  almost  exterminated  them  by  a 
soooessful  surprise.     Nevertheless,  their  vitality  and  enterprise 
stiU  survived  in  invincible  vigour:  so  that  at  length,  when  the 
Dooranee  chief  was  summoned  westward  by  disorders  in  his  own 
kingdom,  they  showed  themselves  in  force  enough  to  reoccupy 
their  ancient  strongholds,  and  to  possess  themselves  of  others, 
nntilj  at  Ahmed's  death,  they  became  the  acknowledged  masters 
of  the  province  of  Lahore.    Upon  this  final  establishment  of  their 
*  nationality,'  if  such  a  term  may  be  here  employed,  we  speedily 
find  them  discharging  the  accepted  functions  of  Oriental  states  — 
that  is  to  say,  tendering  their  alliance  to  all  parties  indiscrimi* 
nately ,  to  serve  the  prospects  of  the  moment.  In  1 7  7  6  they  appear 
leagued  with  the  Mahrattas  and  Rohillas,  under  the  name  of  the 
Emperor,  for  the  invasion  and  partition  of  Oude,  —  a  project 
which  Mr.  Hastings  considered  serious  enough  to  call  for  a  little 
counter-plotting.     A  few  years  afterwards  we  find  them  attack* 
ing  the  Rohillas  at  the  instigation  of  the  Mahrattas ;  and  they 
are  mentioned,  in  1785,  among  the  states  to  which  Shah  Alum 
was  likely  to  betake  himself,  for  the  purpose  of  recovering,  by  a 
ocMnbination  of  the  Imperial  pretensions  with  some  more  sub* 
stantial  power,  the  dominion  and  territories  which  had  passed 
from  his  hands. 

It  is  now  time  to  say  something  concerning  the  form  of 
government  adopted  by  this  singular  people:  For  the  consideration 
of  their  institutions  in  this  respect,  will  be  found  no  less  explana- 
tory of  their  present  position  and  relations  with  ourselves,  than 
what  we  have  recorded  of  their  origin  and  progress  is  calculated  to 
throw  light  on  their  national  disposition  and  cnaracter.  We  have 
meotioned  that  no  Gooroo,  or  spiritual  leader,  was  elected  after 
the  death  of  Grovind.  This  is  said  to  have  been  in  fulfilment  of 
a  propbeoy  which  limited  the  number  of  Gooroos  to  ten.  A  tem- 
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poral  authority,  however,  probably  not  very  different  from  that  of 
the  Gooroo,  was  exeroised  by  Bandu,  and,  in  all  likelihood,  by 
others  after  him ;  but  there  are,  of  course,  no  means  of  correctly 
ascertaining  what  form  of  government  was  observed  by  the 
fugitives  from  the  Mogul  and  Affghan  swords.  When,  how* 
ever,  they  finally  emerged  from  their  hiding  in  the  hills,  and 
descended  in  tnumph  upon  the  plain,  an  entirely  new  consti- 
tution was  brought  into  operation*  Habituated  by  their  late 
dispersion  to  act  m  separate  detachments,  and  under  a  variety  oi 
leaders,  the  Sikhs  were  now  clustered  in  small  bodies  round  several 
Sirdars, — each  of  whom  declined  to  acknowledge  a  superior. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  this  state  of  things 
passed  into  a  kind  of  military  oligarchy,  or  federative  republic 
The  territories  under  their  control  were  divided  into  twelve 
principal  districts,  termed  Mistils,  of  unequal  extent  and  power; 
each  of  which  was  presided  over  by  its  own  chief  or  Sirdar. 
The  general  affiurs  of  the  commonwealth  were  debated  in  a  na- 
tional council  ;  in  which  the  supremacy  was  successively  assigned 
to  the  most  powerful  chiefs  of  the  time.  This  was  the  oonstitutioii 
of  the  country  on  our  first  being  made  acquainted  with  it.  Ample 
opportunities  of  observation  wereafibrdcKi  to  the  British  officers^ 
when  Lake  crossed  the  Hyphasis  in  pursuit  of  Holkar,  in  1805 ; 
and  the  attention  of  our  most  intelligent  countrymen  was  at^ 
tracted  to  the  habits  and  institutions  of  a  people  at  that  time  new 
to  them.  It  was  found  that  every  Sikh's  hand  was  against  his 
brother.  Now  that  the  scoui^e  of  external  persecution  had  been 
stayed,  there  was  no  union  or  common  purpose  among  them.  Their 
villages  and  towns  were  all  walled  and  fortified  agamst  the  every 
day  incidents  of  civil  warfare ;  and  Sikh  chiefs  were  constantly 
making  applications  either  to  the  Mahrattas  or  ourselves  for  aid 
against  their  nearest  neighbours.  We  declined  entertainiitf 
these  proposals ;  while  Holkar  lent  a  willing  ear  to  them,  though 
without  avaiL  The  most  important  fact  is,  that  at  tliis  time 
the  Sikhs,  though  in  full  and  complete  possession  of  the  Upper 
Punjab,  were  not  so  powerful  but  that  two  hostile  armies  could 
enter  their  country,  without  giving  themselves  any  serious  con- 
cern about  their  reception.  Before  General  Lake  withdrew,  he 
exhibited  to  the  astonished  Sikhs  the  wonders  of  his  artillery 
practice,  —  a  lesson  in  which  they  were  afterwards  to  acquire  a 
fatal  profidency. 

At  this  moment,  however,  there  was  slowly  rising  into  notice 
a  chief  who  was  destined  to  play  the  most  conspicuous  part  in 
the  history  of  the  Sikh  state*  A  small  and  inconsiderable  Muul 
had  been  under  the  direction  of  Chturut  Singh;  who  bequeathed 
it  to  his  son  Maha  Singh,  after  having  greatly  enhuged  it  by 
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intrigue  and  Tiolenoe.  Maha  Singh  trod  saccessfiilly  in  his  father's 
footsteps;  and  left  a  son,  Runjebt  Sinqh,  who  speedily  out- 
stripped both  in  the  same  track.  At  the  time  when  our  armies 
were  in  the  Punjab,  as  above  referred  to,  Runjeet,  though  marked 
as  a  rising  and  ambitious  Sirdar,  was  reckoned  to  be  master 
of  no  more  than  eight  thousand  horse ;  and  the  effectiveness 
of  this  force  was  much  damaged  by  the  discontent  and  tur- 
bulence of  the  half-subdued  chiefs  out  of  whose  retainers  it 
had  been  formed.  Yet  this  calculation,  though  made  by  a  most 
competent  observer.  Sir  John  Malcolm,  seems  hardly  recon^ 
eileable  with  the  attitude  assumed  by  Runjeet  towards  the 
British  government,  only  a  few  months  later.  Having  established 
a  more  or  less  definite  supremacy  over  all  the  Sirdars  west  of  the 
Sntlej, — that  is  to  say,  over  all  the  Upper  Punjab,  —  Runjeet 
Singh  turned  his  eyes  towards  those  minor  Sikh  states,  which  we 
have  mentioned  as  representing  some  of  the  earliest  settlements 
of  the  sect  between  the  Sutlej  imd  the  Jumna.  Such  an  inter- 
ference with  states  still  conceived  to  be  under  British  protection, 
was  deemed  not  a  little  presumptuous ;  although  as  scarcely  a 
twelvemonth  had  elapsed  since  Sir  (George  Barlow  had  pro* 
claimed,  at  the  sacrifice  of  our  own  engagements,  that  the 
Jumna  must  be  the  boundary  beyond  which  the  British  could 
not  attempt  to  act,  Runjeet  might  not  unfairly  assume  a  pro- 
tectorate which  we  had  chosen  to  decline.  A  different  character, 
however,  was  now  on  the  Viceregal  throne  of  British  India. 
Lord  Minto  demurred  at  once  to  the  pretensions  of  the  Sikh 
rajah ;  and  after  Runjeet  had  satisfied  himself  by  deliberate  and 
cautious  examination  of  the  nature  of  our  force,  he  prudently 
withdrew  his  chums ;  and  concluded  a  treaty  of  friendship,  whicn 
was  never  very  seriously  disturbed  throughout  the  remaining 
thirty  years  of  his  life.  By  simultaneous  conventions,  these  cis- 
Sutlej  Sikh  states  passed  definitely  into  our  protection — under 
which  the^  have  ever  nnce  remained.  They  comprise  the  dis- 
tricts of  Sirhind  and  Malua,  between  the  Sutlej  and  the  Jumna, 
and  include  upwards  of  thirty  rajahs  of  various  rates  of  power. 
The  moet  substantial  was  the  rajah  of  Patialah,  who  possessed 
a  revenue  of  some  six  lakhs,  (60,00021)  and  a  force  of  three 
thousand  horse  and  foot.  The  others  muster  from'  a  thousand 
to  five  hundred  horse  each,  with  which  they  are  bound  to  join 
a  British  expedition  when  called  upon ;  and  to  give  every  fiicility 
for  the  passage  of  troops  to  what  was  now  our  north-western 
frontier,  the  Sutlg.  These  levies  were  found  substantially 
serviceable  to  us  in  the  Nepal  war;  perhaps,  a  private  dread  of 
the  encroaching  Qhorkas  was  instrumental  in  stimulating  their 
2eal  on  this  occasion.  Although  as  purely  Sikh  in  constitution 
as  any  rajahship  of  the  Punjab,  these  protected  states  have  usually 
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been  well  content  to  receive  for  our  unobtrusive  authority  in 
exchange  for  the  mischievous  institutions  of  their  brethren.  The 
most  memorable  instance  to  the  contrary,  is  that  of  the  Patialah 
rajah ;  who,  —  when  the  Durbar  of  Lahore,  in  1845,  followed 
the  example  of  Runjeet  in  selecting  the  afiaira  of  those  states  as 
a  pretext  for  a  collision  —  was  found  to  have  been  seduced  from 
his  allegiance,  and,  as  will  be  recollected,  was  hanged  for  his 
pains. 

From  these  times  down  to  so  recent  a  date  as  1839,  the  re- 
presentation of  the  Sikhs  and  of  the  Punjab  was  centred  in  the 
person  of  Kunjeet  Singh.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  our  relations 
with  north-western  India  and  central  Asia  have  invariably  been 
influenced  by  considerations  of  European  policy.  Our  Indian 
governments  appear  to  have  cherished  a  kind  of  traditional  re- 
pugnance to  any  native  connexions  in  this  direction.  Nor 
was  any  important  intercourse  ever  established  between  British 
India  and  the  Mahometan  states  on  the  Indus.  The  Ameers  of 
Scinde  were  utterly  without  influence  on  the  early  politics  of 
Hindostan ;  and  although,  as  we  have  observed,  the  Punjab  under 
the  Moguls  was  always  an  integral  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Delhi ;  yet,  since  its  severance  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
it  had  been  in  no  way  connected  with  the  new  empire  which 
was  rising  on  the  Granges.  On  two  occasions  only  was  this 
reserve  interrupted ;  on  one,  from  the  dread  of  France,  which 
entailed  no  serious  consequences ;  on  ahother,  from  j^prehen- 
fiions  of  Russia,  the  results  of  which,  though  they  led  to  the 
expeditions  to  Aifghanistan  and  the  conquest  of  Scinde,  have 
hardly  yet,  perhaps,  been  fully  disclosed.  The  first  of  these 
occurred  in  1808,  when,  in  order  to  counteract  the  presumed 
designs  of  Napoleon  upon  our  Indian  empire,  the  famous  qua- 
druple embassy  was  devised  —  and  Mr,  Elphinstone,  Sir  John 
Malcolm,  Mr.  Hankey  Smith,  and  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  were 
despatched  to  the  courts  respectively  of  C^^hul,  Teheran,  Hy- 
derabad on  the  Indus,  and  Lahore — with  instructions  to  enter  into 
treaties  of  amity  and  mutual  defence  with  the  several  sovereigns. 
We  are  not  immediately  concerned  with  the  issue  of  the  first  three 
of  these  missions ;  and  the  particulars  of  that  more  directly  under 
notice  have  been  pretty  well  anticipated  in  our  previous  remarks. 
"JVhat  it  is  desirable,  however,  to  observe,  is  the  character  which 
was  thus  communicated  to  the  Sikh  state  by  this  its  impersona- 
tion in  such  a  chief  as  Runjeet.  The  Punjab  was  now  dis- 
tinctly recognised  as  a  sovereign  and  independent  state,  and  on. 
a  footing  of  equality  with  the  older  powers  of  the  country ;  and 
as  it  was  in  the  undisputed  possession  of  the  Sikhs,  they  reaped 
the  full  credit  and  advantage  of  the  nationality  thus  derived. 
The  commanding  talents  and  indomitable  energies  of  Bunjeet 
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had  amalgamated  the  discordant  interests  of  an  inconsiderable 
federation  into  a  respectable  state,  —  of  which,  at  the  same  time, 
he  had  constituted  himself  the  recognised  head  and  representa- 
live.  Nor  was  there  anything  strange,  on  a  stage  like  India, 
in  such  a  self-created  and  extemporised  dynasty.  Hyder . Ali's 
title  to  power  had  been  weaker ;  those  of  Scindiah  and  Holkar 
in  no  degree  stronger.  The  characters  of  Indian  history  in- 
deed, were  commonly  supplied  by  similar  creations,  until  our 
supremacy  ruined  the  favourite  profession  of  founding  king- 
doms:—  and  to  this  day  we,  as  lords  paramount,  recognise 
the  claims  and  guarantee  the  possessions  of  more  than  one 
representative  of  a  Mahometan  trooper.  Runjeet,  after  esta- 
bliishing  his  sovereignty  over  the  other  Sirdars,  turned  his 
attention  to  the  outlying  districts  of  the  Punjab,  and  succes- 
sively brought  them  under  his  control.  Hitherto,  though  the 
Sikhs  were  undoubtedly  the  dominant  race  in  those  parts,  yet 
the  actual  boundaries  of  their  dominion  were  but  very  indis- 
tinctly defined.*  The  great  bulk  of  the  population  of  the  Punjab 
was  still  unconnected  with  them,  either  by  creed  or  race ;  and 
in  several  provinces,  both  of  the  hills  and  the  plains,  Mahometan 

Svemors  retained  a  kind  of  independence.  All,  however,  now 
1  before  Bunjeet's  arms,  by  a  succession  of  victories,  which 
it  is  not  necessary  to  enumerate.  He  had  definitely  possessed 
himself  of  Lahore  as  early  as  1799 ;  and  had  then  lost  no  time  in 
directing  his  force  against  that  very  fort  which  is  now  the  scene 

*  In  Rennell*s  Map  and  Memoir  (1788),  the  *  Dominions  of  the 

*  Seiks'  will  be  found  represented  as  extending  far  beyond  the  utmost 
frontiers  ever  reached  by  Bui^eet.  They  reach  from  Attock  to  below 
Bokkur  on  the  Indus,  towards  the  west,  and  to  the  Jumna,  within  a 
short  distance  of  Delhi,  towards  the  east ;  including  portions  of  Scinde 
and  of  B^jpootana,  and  the  whole  province  of  Mooltan,  excepting  a 
nnall  district  round  the  fort     In  fact,  the  larger  moiety  of  these 

*  dominions '  lies  east  of  the  Sutlej.  But  the  reader  must  be  very 
cautious  in  considering  the  boundaries  laid  down  in  this  excellent 
map  as  equivalent  to  the  welLascertained  limits  which  figure  in 
modem  charts.  Indeed,  it  woyld  have  been  impossible,  in  those  days, 
to  delineate  exactly  the  territories  of  such  a  state  as  the  Sikh  Fede- 
ra^on. 

The  present  divisions  of  the  Punjab^  and  the  distribution  of  its 
population,  are  nearly  as  follows :  —  Laliore  and  its  immediate  depen- 
dencies contain  about  2,000,000  inhabitants,  in  which  the  bulk  of  the 
pure  Sikhs  is  included ;  Jummoo  and  its  dependencies  about 
1,000,000 ;  Cashmere  and  its  dependencies  (now  united  in  the  same 
state  with  Jummoo),  500,000;  Peshawur  and  its  dependencies, 
600,000 ;  Deera  Ismail  Khan,  with  the  districts  west  of  the  Indus, 
450,000 ;  Mooltan  and  its  dependencies,  about  750,000.      .  -  -  . 
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of  war — Mooltan.  This  city,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  the 
same  name,  formii^  the  southern  angle  of  the  Punjab,  was  then 
governed  by  a  Mussulman  named  Moozuffer  Khan,  who  Bag^ 
oiously  propitiated  the  Sikh  chieftain  with  tribute  and  pn^s- 
sions,  —  while  he  reserved  to  himself  the  means  of  resisting  any 
more  serious  encroachments  on  his  independence.  This  practice 
met  with  no  more  than  its  ordinary  success;  and  though  the 
fiital  day  was  postponed  for  several  years  by  a  repetition  of  the 
device  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  by  a  resolute  defence,  yet 
at  last  Bunjeet  appeared  before  Mooltan  determined  on  a  coi^ 
elusive  conquest  This  was  in  1818.  The  siege  cost  him  three 
months  of  desperate  campaigniuff,  notwithstanding  the  extra- 
ordinary excellence  to  which  he  had  already  brought  the  Sikh 
artilleiy ;  but  in  the  end  the  fort  fell — and  Mooltan  was  finally 
incorporated  in  the  new  kingdom  of  the  Punjab. 

Our  relations  with  the  new  power  thus  created  on  our  north- 
western frontier  were,  as  we  have  said,  uninterruptedly  amicable. 
The  truth  is,  that  Bunjeet  affords  an  example,  almost  unique 
in  Indian  history,  of  precisely  the  kind  of  neighbour  wlwdi 
British  interests  require.  To  say  that  his  character  was  devoid 
of  Oriental  faithlessness  or  duplicity,  would  be  to  pay  it  too  high 
a  compliment;  but  it  was  at  least  not  deficient  in  that  sa^ieious 
policy  which  supplies  the  want  of  a  higher  sentiment  prompting 
to  honesty  of  conduct.  He  had  no  peculiar  frienddiip  or  esteem 
for  us.  On  the  contrary,  his  darling  pretensions  had  been  cir- 
cumscribed by  our  interference,  at  a  moment  when  there  was 
little  dse  that  could  have  checked  them.  But  the  Sikh  chief- 
tain, unlike  the  princes  of  Hindostan,  deliberately  and  by  careful 
observation,  had  assured  himself,  first,  of  our  power,  and,  after 
a  longer  interval,  of  our  good  faith  and  forbearance.  His  curliest 
notions  of  our  prowess  were  collected  from  Holkar,  when  the 
Mahratta  chief  retired  before  Lake's  dragoons  into  the  country 
of  the  Sikhs ;  and  they  were  confirmed  by  his  own  personal 
observation,  on  the  advance  of  the  British  army  in  pursuit. 
Still  he  was  not  yet  fully  satisfied  of  our  strength ;  and  the 
retrograde  policy  of  Sir  George  Barlow  was  well  calculated  to 
unsettle  the  impressions  respecting  our  character  which  Clive 
and  Comwallis  had  left.  Coincidently  with  that  experimental 
movement  against  the  cis-Sutlej  principalities  which  we  have 
mentioned  above,  he  entered  into  communication,  as  has  since 
been  ascertained,  with  the  native  powers  of  the  Peninsula,  to 
discover  whether  any  league  or  alliance  offered  good  promise  of 
the  restoration  of  Hindostan  to  rulers  of  its  own  race.  But  his 
wary  intelligence  soon  detected  the  relative  weakness  of  our 
antagonists,  and  convinced  him  that  he  had  nothing  to  hope,  as 
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against  ourselveS)  either  from  Mahometan  or  Mahratta.  His 
measarea  were  taken  aocordinglj.  Queen  Elisabeth  did  not  defer 
to  the  rising  spirit  of  her  Commons,  with  more  opportune  sagacity 
dian  Runjeet  to  the  attitude  of  Lord  Minta  Though  originally 
bent  on  pushing  his  dominion  eastward,  and  warranted  in  his 
purpose,  as  we  have  seen,  by  pretexts  of  unusual  plausibility,  he 
jret,  at  the  Governor  General's  bidding,  retired  beyond  the 
SoUej,  -*- retaining  but  a  nominal  authority  in  a  few  petty  states; 
and  from  that  moment  the  relations  established  between  us  were 
meveac  disturbed.  Uneasy  and  suspidous  at  first,  imd  naturally 
nnaUe  to  persuade  himself  that  a  power  whioh  could  do  so  mudi 
dioiild  abstain  from  doing  more,  —  he  for  some  time  regarded  us 
with  anxiety ;  and  this  indefinite  distrust  was  reciprocated  by  the 
British  government,  which  had  been  impressed  with  an  undne 
idea  of  his  latent  power.  But  such  mutual  misapprehension, 
though  sufficient  to  retard  a  perfect  cordiality,  was  no  obstacle 
to  a  relationship  with  the  Punjab  as  serviceable  as  our  authorities 
oould  desire.  How  Bunjeet  Singh  might  have  conducted  himself 
had  any  serious  misfortune  befallen  us,  it  is  unnecessary  to  con- 
jecture. It  id  enough  to  say  that  he  was  superior  to  that 
temptation,  so  irresistible  to  most  Eastern  minds,  of  considering 
the  first  reverse  of  fortune  as  an  instantaneous  justification  for 
treachery  and  assault  In  the  ruler  of  the  Punjab  we  always 
found  an  ally  sufficiently  tractable  and  compliant,  and  readily 
available  for  any  of  those  defensive  leagues  by  which  we 
occasionally  sought  to  protect  our  north-western  frontier.  Above 
idl,  he  was  a  monarch  competent  to  control,  not  only  himself  but 
hissulgeots.  He  held  the  fierce  spirits  of  the  Sikhs  well  in 
hand;  and  could  always  be  trusted  for  the  tranquillity  of  his  own 
dcnninions.  Left  at  leisure  to  pursue  his  own  conquests  across 
the  Indus  and  in  the  hills,  he  returned  the  compliment  by 
religiously  observing  the  limit  of  the  Sutlej.  A  long  and  pros- 
perous reign  co-operated  with  the  opportunities  derived  from  our 
alliance  in  enabling  him  to  raise  his  military  force,  by  means  of 
European  arms  and  discipline,  to  a  pitch  of  excellence  never 
heSoire  witnessed  among  the  native  powers  of  India ;  but  this, 
so  far  from  troubling  us,  came  at  length  to  be  thought  con- 
ducive to  our  security.  By  these  means  were  we  furnished, 
<m  our  most  exposed  frontier,  with  an  ally  whose  prudence 
was  guarantee  ror  his  fidelity;  whose  firm  grasp  of  power 
cabled  him  to  debar  others  from  attempts  which  he  had  dis- 
carded  himself;  and  who  secured  us  in  that  blessing  which  we 
have  never  before  or  since  enjoyed — a  settled  boundary  and  a 
neighbour  who  was  master  of  his  people. 

The  consolidation  of  the  Punjab  into  such  a  compact  and 
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definite  inberitance  as  it  has  lately  exhibited^  was  owing  no 
less  to  the  lengthened  reign  than  to  the  personal  prowess  of  its 
first  sovereign.  For  nearly  forty  years  the  country  of  the  Five 
Bivers  was  identified  in  the  eyes  of  the  itritish  government  with 
the  sceptre  of  Runjeet  Singh.  So  narrow  are  the  limits  within 
which  the  history  of  mutual  intercourse  is  thus  reduced^  that 
the  very  state  of  thmgs  which  attracts  our  notice  at  present 
succeeded  almost  immediately  upon  the  death  of  the  monarch 
with  whom  our  first  relations  had  been  commenced.  On  the  30th 
of  Jime,  1839>  the  old  '  Lion  of  Lahore '  expired ;  to  the  great 
affliction  of  his  people^  and  the  serious  concern  of  all  who  looked 
beyond  the  moment.  A  few  weeks  showed  on  what  fiure  grounds 
these  apprehensions  were  based;  for  no  Bedlam  of  nations  broken 
loose  could  ever  have  been  precipitated  into  more  desperate 
freaks  of  crime  and  madness  than  such  as  now  became  the  order 
of  the  day  between  the  SuUej  and  the  Indus.  We  will  cut  these 
tales  as  short  as  possible^  but  the  narrative  is  so  characteristic  of 
the  people  with  whom  we  have  to  deal,  and  of  the  country  which 
we  are  still  engaged  in  settling,  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  onut 
some  recital  of  the  principal  incidents. 

At  the  death  of  E.unjeet  Singh  there  survived  the  following 
real  or  putative  claimants  to  his  crown  and  dignity.  The  eldest 
and  undoubted  descendant  of  the  late  monarch  was  Ehurruk 
Sinffh,  who  also  had  an  adult  son,  named  Nonehal  Singh* 
Besides  these  true  representatives  of  his  blood,  there  were  others 
whose  legitimacy  appeared  less  questionable  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Sikhs  than  it  may  probably  do  in  those  of  the  reader.  Shere 
Sin^h,  though  never  acknowledged  by  B.unjeet  himself,  was 
held  to  be  his  son  by  many  people,  and  was  highly  popular 
with  the  soldiery.  Cashmeera  Singh  and  Peshora  Singh 
had  been  formally  adopted,  when  young,  by  the  a^ricious  old* 
chieftain;  and  named  after  the  respective  expeditions  against 
Cashmere  and  Peshawur,  in  which  he  chanced,  at  the  moment, 
to  be  engaged.  Over  and  above  this  miscellaneous  assortment 
of  representatives,  there  was  a  reputed  son  of  a  woman  who  had 
acquired  some  little  renown  as  a  dancing-girl,  and  such  favour 
with  the  old  Maharajah,  that  he  is  alleged,  in  the  last  years  of 
his  life,  to  have  actually  married  her.  Whether  this  boy  waa 
really  deiscended  from  either  vthe  mother  or  the  fi&ther  assigned 
to  him  by  interested  reports,  is  extremely  doubtful;  but  so 
conspicuous  have  his  claims  been  rendered  by  the  extinction  of 
others,  that  at  this  moment  he  is  Maharajah  Dhuleep  Singh, 
under  British  protection  the  recognised  sovereign  of  the  Punjab ; 
while  his  mother,  better  known  as  The  Ranee,  has  only  recently 
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excbanged  the  royal  palace  of  Lahore,  for  the  aknoet  equally 
dignified  abode  of  a  state  prison. 

To  these  facts  must  be  added,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  com- 
prehension of  what  is  to  follow,  some  specification  of  persons  and 
parties  at  Lahore  when  Runjeet  expired.  The  iron  rule  of  the 
old  monarch  had  effectually  disarmed  all  the  chiefs  who  might 
have  been  his  rivals  in  power;  nor  was  there  any  competition  in 
the  Punjab  for  any  favours  but  his.  There  were,  however, 
several  families  which  had  risen  along  with  his  own,  either  by 
'connexion  or  patronage,  and  his  death  left  them  the  most  im- 
portimt  in  the  kingdom.  The  family  of  Runjeet  is  said  to  be 
traceable  up  to  the  latter  period  of  the  15th  century ;  but,  witb- 
out  entering  into  the  credibility  of  this  genealogy,  wem^y  state 
that,  about  four  generations  ago,  it  split  into  three  lines — one 
<^  which  produced  Runjeet's  stock,  and  the  other  two  the  stocks 
of  Majeetia  and  Scindinwallah  respectively.  The  numerous 
members  of  these  houses  now  supplied  the  most  conspicuous 
personages  in  the  politics  of  the  Punjab,  as  will  be  easily  dis- 
covered by  a  reference  to  the  signatures  appended  to  the  recent 
treaties.  It  may  be  remarked  that,  since  the  name  of  Singh  is 
common  to  the  whole  race  of  Sikhs,  and  the  pmnomina  are  not 
much  diversified,  the  proper  name  of  an  individual  is  usually 
distinguished  by  the  addition  of  the  family  title,  as  Lena  Singh 
Majeetia,  Lena  Singh  Scindinwallah,  IJttur  Singh  Scindin- 
waUah,  and  so  forth.  Next  to  these  great  houses  comes  that  of 
Attareewallah ;  not  connected  indeed  by  kinship  with  the  late 
royal  line,' but  allied  to  it  by  nmrriage — a  daughter  of  the  house 
having  been  selected  for  the  wife  of  Nonehal  Singh,  by  whom, 
however,  she  left  no  issue.  To  this  family  belongs  Chuttur 
Singh,  the  Sirdar  now  in  open  insurrection  against  us  in  the 
Hazareh  district;  and  whose  son.  Shore  Singh,  so  recently 
deserted  frmn  our  ranks  to  those  of  the  enemy,  with  the  troops 
imder  his  command. 

But,  besides  these,  there  is  another  family  which,  although 
neither  rovally  connected  nor  even  of  Sikh  extraction  at  all, 
deserves,  ror  several  reasons,  more  consideration  than  any  ot 
those  yet  mentioned.  We  must  ascend  a  little  in  history  to  tell 
tiie  story  properly,  but  we  are  sure  that  its  singularity  will  be 
held  to  warrant  the  digression.  Nearly  six  hundred  years  be- 
fore the  Christian  era,  two  Rajpoot  brothers  are  said  to  have 
migrated  from  Ayodhya,  or  Oude,  to  the  banks  of  the  Sutlej. 
One  of  them  claims  to  have  founded  the  ancient  prindpalities  of 
BAJasthan ;  from  the  other  descended  the  less  dignified  dynasty 
of  Jummoo.  Omitting  the  records  of  seventy-nine  intervening 
generations,  we  may  say  that  in  1742  the  reigning  Rajah  of 
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Jommoo  died,  leaTinff  three  sons.  The  little  principality  had 
grown  in  strength  and  repute  under  the  role  oS  suooetaiYe  dhiefa^ 
and  its  independence  was,  somewhat  contemptiiotisly,  recognised 
even  bj  the  Mogul  Emperors  themselves.  The  line  oi  Riyahs 
was  perpetuated  by  the  eldest  of  the  three  princes  above  men«> 
tioncNd,  but  at  length,  in  1809,  it  fidled*  Bunjeet  had  hag  set 
his  eyes  upon  this  little  hill  fortress,  and  had  even  made  some 
attempts  upon  it,  which,  by  the  usual  mixture  of  bribery  ahd 
resistance,  had  been  hitherto  averted.  Now,  however,  he  seised 
the  promising  opportunity,  and  advanced  against  it  in  foroe. 
The  family  of  the  deceased  Bajah  fled  across  the  Sutlej,  and  the 
town  of  Jumxnoo  passed  definitely,  like  so  many  other  districts, 
into  the  hands  of  the  Sikhs.  But  though  the  eldest  line  had 
fidled,  yet  of  the  youngest  there  survived  issue  three  brothers: 
Oholauboo,  Dehanoo,  and  Sudietoo ;  who,  after  various  adven* 
tures  in  search  of  a  fortune,  took  service  with  Bunjeet  Singh 
himself;  and,  in  their  several  capacities,  gradually  rose,  throng 
his  especial  favour,  to  the  highest  honours  of  the  state.  At  last, 
in  1818,  they  were  all  creat^  Bajahs  together:  Bajah  Soodiet 
Singh  held  high  command  in  the  cavalry ;  Bajah  Dhyan  Singh 
was  all  powerful  as  vizier ;  and  Bajah  Oholab  Singh  regained, 
on  feudal  tenure,  the  old  fiimily  principality  of  Jummoo. 

This  is  not,  however,  the  only  point  of  view  from  which  the 
Junmioo  family  deserve  to  be  r^arded.  In  addition  to  thdr 
court  interest,  they  were  the  representatives  of  a  distinct  class 
of  the  population  of  the  country.  The  highlanders  of  the 
Punjab  have  little  in  common  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  plains. 
Living  under  the  jurisdiction  of  their  own  chiefs — either  Bajpoot 
or  Mahomedan  —  they  include  but  few  Sikhs;  and  thus  supfdy 
an  element  which,  more  easily  than  any  other,  can  be  brought  into 
antagonism  with  the  dominant  race  of  the  Punjab.  Of  the 
people,  indeed,  — that  is  to  say,  of  the  great  bulk  of  die  population 
of  this  kingdom, — we  hear  absolutely  nothing  at  all ;  they  seem 
prepared  to  acquiesce  in  any  dominion  under  which  they  may 
fall.  But,  at  the  period  of  which  we  are  q>eaking,  the  Sirdars  and 
diiefs  were  divisible  by  religion  and  politics  into  three  classes; 
the  Mahomedans  who  were  the  most  numerous,  but  the  least  in- 
fluential ;  the  Bajpoots  of  the  highlands,  called  also  ^  Dogras,'  or 
hill- men,  who  compensated  for  Sie  smallness  of  then:  numbers 
by  their  great  wealth  and  peculiar  sagacity;  and  the  Sikhs,  still 
the'ruling  caste,  but  whom  long  dominion  had  made  improvi- 
dent and  careless.  Now,  at  the  death  of  Bunjeet,  the  circum- 
stances which  we  have  related  had  vested  all  the  powers  of  the 
state  in  the  Dogra  party,  represented,  as  we  have  described,  by 
the  three  brothers  of  Jummoo.     Gfaolab  Singh  was  the  most 
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powerful  chief  in  the  Idngdom;  Dfajan  Singh  was  finnly  es* 
tablighed  in  the  all-important  office  of  viaer ;  and  Soochet  Siftgh 
was  next  to  his  brother  in  favour  and  oonunand.  It  is  unneees* 
saxy  to  state  that  this  ascendency  of  the  Dogra  party  was 
yehemently  attacked:  indeed  the  clearest  idea  of  the  coming 
eatastrqphes  will  be  obtained  by  conceiving  that  the  two  factions 
of  the  Dogras  and  the  Sikhs  were  struggling  for  the  possession 
aTpQwer.  At  the  time  that  these  events  occurred,  Gholab  Singh 
had  several  aom^  but  Dhyan  Singh,  the  vizier,  only  one — who 
was  named  Heerat  Singh,  and  who  will  presently  become  a 
very  conspicuous  personaffe  indeed. 

Khurruk  Sin^  succeeded  in  peace  to  his  father's  throne ;  but 
signalised  his  accession  by  superseding  Dhyan  Singh,  in  favour 
of  one  of  his  own  courtiers,  Cheet  Singh.  Hereupon  Dhyan 
Singh  burst  into  the  palace  and  poinaraed  the  new  minister 
and  other  cabinet  officers,  before  the  eyes  of  his  sovereign 
Khurruk  Singh  on  this  adopted  the  Oriental  practice  of  shut« 
ting  himself  up^ — in  which  seclusion  hfs  soon  died  a  death  either 
na^nd  or  otherwise.  The  next  step  in  the  succession  was  no 
kra  regular  than  the  first.  Konehial  ascended  the  throne  of 
the  Punjab  without  dispute;  but  as  he  was  returning  throu^ 
the  north  gate  of  Lahore,  firom  his  royal  father's  funeral,  a  st<me 
dropped,  either  accidentally  or  otherwise,  from  the  crown  of  the 
arch,  and  killed  both  him  and  the  eldest  son  of  Gholab  Singh, 
who  was  sitting  in  the  same  howdah. 

Hitherto  die  crown  had  descended  in  the  undoubted  lineage 
of  Runjeet ;  and  if  the  succession  had  been  extraordinarily  rapid, 
its  course  had  at  least  not  been  quickened  by  any  overt  acts  of 
regicide.  Now,  however,  there  was  a  struggle  for  the  vacant 
throne.  Shere  Singh  was  said  to  have  been  long  destined  by  the 
Vizier,  and  was  certainly  looked  to  by  the  people,  as  the  next 
representative  of  the  deceased  sovereign :  But  the  mother  of  the 
late  Konehal  Singh  was  unwilling  so  soon  to  part  with  power ; 
and  she  found  r^y  allies  in  the  Scindinwallahs,  of  whom  the 
chief  at  that  time  was  Uttur  Singh.  The  contest  thus  developed 
betwe^i  the  two  parties  lasted  several  days :  it  involved  a  regular 
siege  of  Lahore,  and  was  attended,  in  its  details,  with  an  almost 
incredible  cama^.  Victory  at  length  declared  for  Shere  Singh 
and  the  Dogra  faction.  Uttur  Singh  and  Ajeet  Singh,  two  of 
the  leading  Scindinwallahs,  were  driven  across  the  Sutlej  into 
the  British  territories ;  and  a  third,  Lena  Singh,  was  captured 
and  imprisoned.  Shere  Singh  now  mounted  the  throne  of  the 
Punjab,  and,  after  an  interval  of  simulated  reconciliation,  cached 
his  late  rival,  the  Queen  Mother,  to  be  st<med  to  death  by  her 
own  slaves.      The  Dogras  thus  recovered  the  vizierate;  and^ 
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indeed,  all  the  preliininaiy  catastrophes  are  sometimes  imputed 
to  their  own  intrigues  for  this  purpose.  As  the  new  monarch 
had  a  son  (pd  heir,  PertaubSingh,  and  as  he  was  himself  highly 
popular  and  not  wanting  in  talent,  there  was  now  some  reason- 
able prospect  of  a  quiet  settlement. 

But  Snere  Singh  was  the  slave  of  the  national  vice  of  his 
countrjnnen — drunkenness*;  and  so  far  was  his  reason  overcome 
by  his  excesses,  that  he  slighted  the  party  which  had  raised  him 
to  power,  in  fkvour  of  that  which  had  opposed  his  elevation. 
He  released  Lena  Singh,  recalled  Uttur  Singh  and  Ajeet  Singh 
irom  banishment,  and  consigned  himself  so  wholly  to  their 
guidance  and  advice,  that  the  ministry  of  Dhyan  Singh  became 
merely  nominal  Distrusting,  however,  the  durability  of  this 
anomalous  favour,  the  Scindin  wallahs  resolved  to  dear  all  doubts, 
by  murdering  the  besotted  monarch.  But  they  hesitated  at 
attempting  the  deed  without  the  privity  and  concert  of  Dhyan 
^  Singh,  who  was  still  powerful  enough  to  have  turned  the  catas- 
'  trophe  to  his  own  benefit,  if  not  admitted  to  the  plot.  In  pur- 
suance of  their  scheme,  they  are  said  to  have  obtained  from  their 
drunken  and  insensible  master  an  order  for  the  death  of  Dhyan 
Singh  under  the  royal  hand  and  seal,  —  which  they  produced  to 
the  minister,  and  with  the  expected  result    Dhyan  Sing  signed 

*  No  stories  ever  told  of  the  northern  nations  can  bear  comparison 
with  the  description  of  Sikh  habits  in  this  particular.  The  reader 
will  probably  recollect  that  just  before  the  ferocious  outbreak  of 
1845,  our  minister  was  unable  for  days  together  to  obtain  an  audience, 
in  consequence  of  the  helpless  and  prolonged  intoxication  of  every 
individual  of  the  Durbar  —  queen  and  all.  On  one  occasion,  when 
he  attended  with  despatches  of  unusual  urgency^  he  found  Jowahir 
Singh  (then  vizier)  dressed  as  a  danciog-girl,  and  perfoiming  a 
drunken  minuet  before  the  court.  On  another,  he  met  the  whole 
Durbar  going  out  on  a  gipsy-party,  with  a  cavalcade  of  elephants, 
each  of  which  carried  a  lady,  a  gentleman,  and  a  large  bottle  of 
spirits.  It  was  the  same  in  old  times.  When  Sir  John  Malcolm  was 
in  the  Punjab  with  Greneral  Lake,  he  perceived  that  a  highly  respect- 
able old  sirdar,  with  whom  he  had  been  for  some  time  conversing, 
at  a  review,  seemed  low  and  uneasy.  On  looking  to  an  attendant  for 
the  cause,  it  was  intimated  that  *  Fatteh  Singh  wanted  his  dram, 
'  but  was  ashamed  to  drink  before  the  £nglish  sahib.'  He  was  begged 
to  follow  his  usual  custom,  which  he  accordingly  did,  with  instanta- 
neous relief.  *  It  was  rare,'  adds  Malcolm,  *  to  see  a  Sikh  soldier 
*  quite  sober  after  sunset.'  Runjeet  commenced  his  calculations  of  Sir 
Harry  Fane's  abilities  by  asking  how  much  he  could  drink  ;  and  it 
was  said  that  the  '  old  lion's '  own  death  was  hastened  by  his  breaking 
through  his  prescribed  limits  in  this  respect  in  order  to  appear  to 
advantage  before  the  British  officers  in  1838. 
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a  counter-warrant  for  the  death  of  his  sovereign ;  and  prepara- 
tions were  immediately  made  for  the  crisis,  Shere  Singh  was 
enticed  from  his  palace  to  a  review ;  when  he  arrived  at  the  spot, 
Ajeet  Sing  —  who  was  walking  about  the  garden  repeating  a 
Persian  distich  to  the  effect,  that  *  his  affairs  were  disordered, 
*  and  he  was  no  longer  able  to  pay  his  soldiers,'  —  turned  round 
and  shot  him  through  the  heart  with  an  English  rifle;  mean- 
while Lena  Singh  had  cut  off  the  head  of  the  heir  apparent 
Pertaub  Singh,  whom  he  found  at  prayers.  Dhyan  Singh  soon 
joined  the  assassins ;  and  displayed  some  concern  at  the  literal 
execution  of  his  warrant.  As  be  was  muttering  something  con* 
ceming  the  measures  to  be  next  taken,  Ajeet  Singh,  who  was 
behind  him,  fell  back  a  step  or  two,  and  shot  him  through  the 
shoulders,  with  the  same  rifle  which  had  slain  his  master. 

The  reader  may  here  remark,  that  though  there  was  so  bloody 
a  contest  for  the  management  of  affairs,  there  was  no  dispute 
about  the  order  of  succession, — that  is  to  say,  no  scheme  of 
transferring  the  crown  from  the  recognised  or  even  reputed  line 
of  Runjeet  to  any  other.  After  the  assassination  of  Shere  Singh 
and  his  son,  the  succession  was  immediately  held  to  devolve  on 
the  boy  Dhuleep  Singh — nor  did  either  of  the  two  factions  choose 
to  disparage  his  claims.  This  child  had  been  always  a  protege  of 
the  Jummoo  family ;  among  whose  people,  in  the  hills,  he  had 
been  in  fact  brought  up  during  the  reign  of  Bunjeet ;  and,  indeed, 
it  was  strongly  suspected  that  he  owed  his  introduction  into  the 
royal  family  at  least  as  much  to  Gholab  Singh  himself,  as  to 
his  reputed  father  or  mother.  Dhyan  Singh  had  died  with  Dhu- 
leep's  name  upon  his  lips.  And  all  that  the  Scindinwallahs 
objected  to,  was  the  continued  monopoly  by  Dhyan  Singh  of 
the  high  offices  he  had  exclusively  enjoyed  under  former  sove- 
reigns. Thus  at  this  crisis  both  parties  acknowledged  the  same 
claimant  to  the  throne — but  fought  among  themselves  for  the 
exercise  of  authority  under  his  name. 

No  sooner  had  Ajeet  Singh  dispatched  his  victims,  than  he 
proclaimed  the  Maharajah  Dhuleep  Singh  by  beat  of  drum 
through  the  streets  of  Lahore  —  install^  the  Ranee  in  her 
palace,  and  invested  hunself  with  the  administration  of  affiurs. 
Dhyan  Singh,  however,  had  left  a  son  named  Heera  Singh,  who 
was  resolv^  to  strike  a  bold  stroke  to  recover  his  father's 
honours  and  avenge  his  death.  He  betook  himself  accordingly 
to  the  house  of  Monsieur  Avitabile,  Runjeet's  European  general; 
whither  he  summoned  certain  of  theSirdars,  and  made  a  success- 
ful appeal  to  their  feelings.  Backed  by  his  tmcles  Gholab  Singh 
and  Sooobet  Singh,  and  supported  by  the  powerful  aid  of 
Avitabile  and  Ventura,  he  advanced  to  tiie  struggle ;  and,  after 
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another  most  murderoos  siege,  remained  master  of  the  city* 
On  this  he  hastened  to  pay  his  homage  to  the  little  Dhuleep 
Singh*  whose  feet  he  kissed  with  all  becoming  reverence ;  but 
the  Ranee's  house  was  pillaged ;  and  Ajeet  Singh,  Lena  Singh, 
Uttur  ^gh,  and  every  member  of  the  Scindinwallah  family 
who  had  not  fallen  in  action,  was  murdered  in  cold  blood. 

Considering  the  respectable  abilities  of  Heera  Singh,  and  the 
removal  of  his  opponents,  it  might  again  have  been  thought  that 
these  bloody  Saturnalia  would  be  for  a  while  suspend^;  and, 
in  fact,  the  administration  was  really  conducted  for  a  time  with 
somewhat  more  vigour,  though  with  little  less  barbarity.  But 
Heera  committed  the  error  of  Shore  Singh,  in  lending  himself 
to  the  defflgns  of  an  unworthy  favourite.  Under  the  influence 
of  this  person,  a  Pundit  named  Julia,  he  treacherously  assaa^ 
sinated  his  unde  Soochet  Singh,  to  whom  he  was  under  great 
obligations.  The  natural  consequence  of  this  atrocity  was  the 
estrangement  of  his  other  and  more  powerful  uncle  Gholab, 
and  the  defection  of  many  of  his  adherents ;  so  that  he  at  last 
found  his  only  chance  of  safety  to  lie  in  flight.  Of  this  chance 
he  endeavoured,  in  company  with  Pundit  Julia,  to  avail  }aim* 
self;  but  they  were  overtaken,  and  both  put  to  death  on  the 
spot.  So  complete  had  been  the  sweep  of  these  exterminatii^ 
reprisals,  that  there  now  remiuned  no  representative  of  Rnnjeet 
but  Dhuleep  Singh ;  and  no  leadmg  member  of  either  faction 
except  Gholab  Singh  of  Jummoo.  There  were  many  more 
murders  than  we  have  thought  it  necessary  to  specify ;  though 
it  may  be  right  now  to  add  three  to  the  list  Cashmeera  Sindi, 
and  the  surviving  son  of  Gholab  Singh,  had  been  both  killed 
by  Heera  Singh;  and  Peshora  Singh  had  been  killed  by  Jowaheer 
Singh  —  a  personage  hitherto  unnoticed,  but  who  will  strut  his 
own  brief  hour  upon  the  stage  immediately. 

It  must  now,  however,  be  observed,  that  the  general  recogni- 
tion of  Dhuleep  Singh  had  conspired  with  the  extinction  of  the 
old  competitors  for  power,  to  introduce  upon  the  stage  a  faction 
entirely  new  —  that,  namely,  of  the  personal  favourites  i£  the 
Banee.  Hitherto  the  contending  parties  had  been  composed 
of  persons  of  some  previous  figure  in  the  Sikh  state,  but  the 
highest  offices  of  government  were  now  conferred  upon  men  of 
the  lowest  character  and  extraction.  Jowahir  Singh,  the 
Kanee's  brother,  was  the  first  of  these,  and  Lall  Singh,  her 
paramour,  was  die  second.  The  former  had  been  orinnally  a 
muleteer,  the  latter  an  itinerant  pedlar.  On  the  death  of 
Heera  Singh,  the  vacant  place  of  Vizier  was  immediately  filled 
by  Jowahir  Singh,  who  continued  for  a  while  to  manage,  after 
his  own  fadiion,  the  affiurs  of  the  country ;  but  having  affironted 
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the  anny,  which^  had  now  become  the  meet  influential  element 
of  the  Sikh  constitution,  he  too  was  very  soon  murdered  before 
the  eyes  of  his  mistress.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  fatid  charge 
against  him  was  his  instrumentality  in  procuring  the  death  of 
Peahora  Singh,  as  above  described.  Though  this  prince  and 
his  brother  had  notoriously  no  blood  connexion  wiUi  Runjeet^ 
yet  they  were  admired  and  reverenced  by  '  the  Khalsa '  *  as  the 
images  of  their  ancient  chief,  —  in  much  the  same  fashion  that 
another  prince  has  been  just  exalted  by  a  more  civilised  nation 
as  the  genuine  representative  of  Napoleon.  When,  however, 
their  deaths  had  been  thus  pnmiptly  avenged,  there  was  literally 
no  man  of  note  left  but  the  old  chief  of  Jummoo ;  whose  con- 
duet  up  to  this  moment  and  whose  position  at  the  present  day^ 
render  it  very  desirable  that  we  should  convey  as  clear  an  ao-> 
count  of  him  as  possible — since  we  are  much  mistaken  if  he 
does  not  yet  play  the  most  conspicuous  part  in  the  modem  hie- 
toiy  of  the  Punjab. 

The  ctenexions  and  descent  of  Gholab  Singh  we  have  already 
stated,  as  likewise  the  death  of  two  of  his  sons  —  one  of  whom 
was  killed  on  the  elephant  with  Nonehal  Singh,  and  the  oth^ 
murdered  by  Heera  Singh.  Virtually  independent  (since  the 
death  of  Runjeet)  in  Im  own  rajaship  of  Jummoo,  he  had 
hitherto  kept  discreetly  aloof  from  the  actual  strife  of  parties; 
and  had  contrived  to  turn  to  his  own  aggrandisement  all  the 
various  changes  of  fortune.  Though  the  members  of  the 
Jununoo  family  appeared  occasionally  to  be  divided  against 
themselves;  yet  it  was  surmised  that  this  a{qMUrent  difference 
was  but  a  feint  to  secure,  in  any  event,  their  own  interests,  and 
to  arrive  with  greater  certainty  at  their  common  object.  It  was 
remarked,  even  during  Runjeet's  life,  that  the  younger  brothers, 
though  standing  personally  higher  in  the  favours  of  their 
sovereign,  always  deferred  to  the  elder,  and  willingly  sacrificed 
thdr  peouliar  opportunities  for  the  advancement  of  the  House. 

*  This  word,  which  is  of  constant  recurrence  in  narratives  of  l^kh 
afiairs,  is  rather  curious  in  its  signification.  It  has  been  described  as 
meaning  sometimes  'the  State,'  and  sometimes  a  'select  body'  of 
troops  or  other  functionaries.  But  the  truth  is,  that  both  interpreta- 
tions are  derived  from  one  and  the  same  signification  of  the  word. 
Khalsa  literally  implies  something  'select*  or  'chosen;'  and  in  this 
sense  it  meant  the  '  Sikh  state,'  with  reference  to  its  religious  origin 
and  constitution.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  every  Sikh  is  a  bom  soldier, 
the  title  has  been  not  unnaturally  monopolised  by  the  troops ;  and 
*the  Khalsa'  now  means  the  body  poHtio  of  the  Sikhs  as  represented 
by  the  tMined  battalions  of  their  regular  army.  The  ^h  soldiery, 
indeed,  style  themsdves  '  the  KbaSia,'  much  as  the  mob  of  Paris 
styles  itself '  the  people,' — and  with  a  great  deal  more  justice.        _^ 
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The  Yizierates  of  Dhyan  Singh  and  Heem  Singh  gave  the 
warv  old  chieftain  great  facilities  for  enriching  himself;  and  it 
is  calculated  that  at  least  one  half  of  the  treasures  of  Runjeet 
have  from  time  to  time  been  transferred  to  Jununoo.     At  one 
period,  when  the  murder  of  Heera  Singh  had  given  the  Bonee's 
party  a  brief  ascendency  over  the  Dogra  fieiction,  an  expedition 
was  actually  despatched  to  Jummoo,  for  the  purpose  of  recover- 
ing some  of  the  appropriated  hoards ;  but  Gholab,  after  loading 
the  envoys  with  treasure,  waylaid  them  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  gates  of  his  fortress,  put  them  to  death,  and  recaptured  his 
spoil.     Subsequently,  when  the  walls  of  Jummoo  were  actually 
invested  by  the  Sikh  army,  he  found  opportunity  to  mingle  with 
the  troops,  and  by  a  judicious  use  of  bribes  and  compliments, 
actually  superseded  the  authority  of  their  own  commanders,  and 
marched  back  to  Lahore  at  their  head.   It  was  but  a  few  months 
after  these  events  that  he  was  again  summoned  to  the  oafntal, 
as  we  have  observed,  to  conduct  affairs  at  the  moment,  of  the 
rupture  with  the  British ;  but  after  coquetting  awhile  with  so 
serious  a  charge,  he  wisely  declined  it     Enterprising  and  auda- 
cious in  his  personal  character,  yet  shrewd,  calculating,  and 
Eatient,  he  more  nearly  than  any  of  the  Sikh  Sirdars  resembles 
is  patron  Runjeet.     Of  liis  disposition  towards  ourselves^  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  he  has  always  foimd  it  to  his  interest  to  keep 
on  good  terms  with  us;   and  the  prudent  forbearance  of  the 
Rajpoot  adventurer  has  been  already  rewarded  with  a  royal  title, 
and  with  the  independent  sovereignty  of  more  than  one  fourth 
of  the  old  dominions  of  the  Sikhs. 

Now,  however,  a  new  power  was  soon  to  precipitate  the  solu- 
tion of  all  these  politics  in  its  impetuous  career.  It  is  for  the 
purpose  of  exhibiting  a  picture  of  Sikh  nature  when  left  to  its 
uncontrolled  development,  that  we  have  recounted  this  series  of 
crimes ;  for  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  all  these  butcheries  were 
enacted  without  any  one  of  the  ordinary  provocations  to  civil 
war,  as  soon  as  the  iron  pressure  of  Runje^t's  despotism  was 
once  removed. 

Before  turning,  however,  to  the  Sikh  armyy  we  must  say  a 
few  words  respecting  the  attitude,  which  the  British  Government 
maintained  throughout  all  these  atrocities  towards  the  Durbar 
of  Lahore.  The  uniform  smoothness,  if  not  cordiality,  of  our 
relations  with  Runjeet  has  already  been  noticed.  At  our 
first  connexion  with  this  chieftain  in  1808,  it  had  been  thought 
advisable  to  establish  a  military  station  among  the  protected 
Sikh  states  on  our  own  side  of  the  river ;  and  Loodianah  was  ac- 
cordingly occupied  as  a  British  outpost.  When,  at  a  later  period, 
some  glimmering  of  ftiture  troubles  was  discernible,  Ferozepore 
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yme  similarlj  oocopied^  and  the  reserve  of  the  frontier  force 
was  poshed  forwund  from  Kumal  to  Umballa.  Bat,  beyond 
these  precautions,  no  demonstrations  were  made,  on  our  part, 
dther  of  suspicion  or  ill-will.  We  were  ready  to  accept  and 
to  recognise  any  representative  of  Sikh  nationality  that  might 
be  pleasing  to  the  people.  Nor  could  it  be  said  that,  up  to 
this  period,  we  had  received  any  intimation  of  a  change  of 
spirit  towards  ourselves, — though  our  fortunes  in  the  East 
were  just  then  exposed  to  unusual  hazards.  At  the  com«- 
mencement  of  the  Cabul  expedition  Bunjeet  Singh  gave  us  all 
the  aid  and  countenance  which  we  desiied — a  resist  perhaps 
springing,  not  only  from  his  characteristic  policy,  but  from  the 
jealousy  excited  in  his  breast  by  some  recent  successes  of  the 
Afghans.  He  died  before  the  conclusion  of  its  first  promising 
8tii|^ ;  but  even  when  reverses  came  thick  upon  us,  disaster^ 
which  would  have  roused  half  the  courts  of  Hindostaa  to  in- 
surrection, had  no  efiect  upon  the  hereditary  prudence,  in  this 
reiq>ect,  of  the  Lahore  Diurbar.  Either  from  the  traditions  of 
old  Bunjeet's  policy,  or  from  some  better  perceptions  of  the 
truth,  Sbere  Singh,  who  was  then  seated  on  the  bloody  and 
tottering  throne  of  the  Punjab,  remained  firm  to  the  spirit  of  his 
alliance;  and  even  volunteered  the  aid  of  a  Sikh  force  to  ourdis* 
comfited  columns.  When,  upon  the  murder  of  this  prince,  a 
clearer  ^impse  was  obtained  of  the  anarchy  into  which  the  Sikh 
state  had  been  plunged,  reinforcements  were  despatched  to  the 
stations  of  Ferozepore  and  Loodianah ;  and  the  eyes  of  the  British 
GrOvemment  were  turned  with  some  anxiety  towards  the  frantic 
debaucheries  of  the  Court  of  (jahore.  Still,  although  the  liabilities 
which  we  had  incurred  by  our  imperfect  arrangements  at  the 
death  of  Scindiah,  were  presently  to  be  discharged  on  the  fields 
of  Maharajpoor  and  Ponniar,  the  external  pohcy  of  the  Sikh 
Durbar  was  not  yet  openly  biassed  by  these  tempting  opportuni- 
ties ;  and  Heera  Singh,  who  at  that  time  was  administering  the 
aflSurs  of  the  Punjab,  remfdned  futhful,  as  regarded  ourselves, 
to  the  principles  of  his  father,  the  ereat  vizier.  It  deserves, 
indeed,  to  be  remarked,  that  the  British  name  was  constantly 
kept  before  the  eyes  of  the  soldiery  by  the  imputations  which 
each  party  in  turn  cast  upon  the  other  of  being  lei^ed  with 
onreelves  for  the  destruction  of  Sikh  nationality.  This  prac- 
tice, perlu^M,  eventually  produced  its  fruits.  But  there  seems 
to  have  been  no  politiod  party,  even  amone  the  murderers 
and  madmen  whose  detestable  d^ds  we  have  been  chronidihg, 
which  ever  seriously  contemplated  a  rupture  with  the  British 
power. 
The  survivors,  however,  of  the  massacres  were  soon  left  with* 
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out  altenifttiye.  Frbm  the  cleBcriptioa  weliave  giy^i^  Bunjeet's 
xeign  and  character,  it  will  be  readily  coiic^ed  how  pot^it  aa 
instrument  ef  .mischief  he  left  behind  him  iallis  army*  Greatly 
diq)ii(qxMrtioned  to  the  population  or  the  legitimate  require- 
ments a£  the  state,  animi^ed  by  the  hereditary  doctrines  of  the 
sect,  inured  to  action,  habituated  .to  conquest,  strengthened 
by  the  imported  discipline  of  Europe,  and  confident  m  such 
a  tndn  of  artillery  as  had  never  been  seen  in  India,  this  force 
was  soon  found  incapable  of  subordination  to  any  will  less 
feedute  than  his  who  had  now  been  removed.  It  seems  not 
easy  to  reocmdle  the  numerical  strength  of  this  army,  which  was 
mainly  though  not  exclusively  Sikh,  with  the  census  usufJly 
given  of  the  pure  Sikh  p(q[>ulation«  It  is  true  that  the  Sikhs, 
like  the  Normans  of  the  eleventh  century,  are  soldiers  to  a 
man ;  and  that  with  people  so  trained  the  terms  adult  and  com- 
batant are  pretty  neu4y  convertible.  Still«  the  estimate  of  Sir 
Alexander  Bumes  —  which  has  passed  muster  with  the  best 
authorities,  and  whidi  puts  the.  Sikhs,  in  Bunjeet's  best  times, 
at  less  than  half  a  million  souk  —  seems  strangely  opposed  to 
the  imdcmbted  fact,  that  at  least  75,000 ,  fighting  men  were 
maiehed  to  the  Sutlej  in  1845.  That  the  arsenals  and  the 
camps  contained  no  fewer  than  five  hundred  guns  of  unuspal 
Cfdibre,  and  that  fi^r  the  service  o£  these  pieces  there  was  an 
immense  body  of  well-tramed  atid  devoted  gunners,  is  beyond 
all  question.  A  principle  of  union,  too,  had  been  introdaoed 
by  uie  cons(didation  of  the  state  •  under  Bunjeet ;  and,  whatever 
intestine  anarchy  might  exist,  it  was  dear  thai,  for  external 
action,  the  forces  of  die  Sikh  nation  were  now  available  to  an 
extent  which  had  never  been  reached  under  the  old  federation 
of  the  Sirdars.  On  the  temper,  therrfore,  of  .this  army,  so  con* 
stituted  and  so  disposed,  the  convulsions  of  the  state  might  be 
expected  to  operate  with  fatal  and  instantaneous  efiect.  The 
successive  removals  of  those  chiefs  and  ministers  to  whom  their 
allegiance  and  obedience  had  been  paid,  and  the  repeated  appeak . 
mBde  to  them-  by  parties  who  were  eager  to  purchase,  at  any 
price,  such  redoubtable  supporters,  conspired  to  carry  their 
lawlessness  and  their  pretensicms  to  the  highest  pitch.  They 
conceived  themselves,  as  indeed  they  were,  the  ruling  power  ol 
the  state.  They  were,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  Sikh 
nation ;  and  they  presently  resolved,  in  their  drunken  despera- 
tion, to  show  what  that  nation  could  dow 

The  designs  of  the  army  were  fiicilitated  by  an  extraordinary 
revolution  which  had  taken  place  in  its  discipline.  During  the 
brief  reign  of  Shere  Singh,  on  one  of  the  many  occasions  when 
the  troops  and  the  government  were  at  issue,  an  indiscreet  pro- 
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position  had  been  made  by  the  Yuier,  that  two  depoties  frtmi 
every  company,  troop,  and  ^an  of  *  the  Khalsa,'  shbuld  be 
despatched  to  a  conference  with  the  authorities.  The  scheme 
was  promptly  embraced;  and,  as  will  be  readily  imagined,  was 
never  afterwi^s  discarded.  These  deputies  were  made  per« 
manent  functionaries ;  and  as  they  were  chosen  by  the  sc^ery, 
and  totally  superseded  the  authority  of  the  officers,  there  will  be 
no  difficulty  in  oonceiying  the  results  of  such  an  arrangement. 
They  were  termed,  in  the  language  of  the  country,  'J^inches,* 
and  the  aggr^ate  of  their  body  was  caUed  ^  the  Piint,*  or,  with 
its  distinctive  epithet,  *  the  JPimt  KhaUajeeJ  In  numbers  the 
Punt  amounted  to  about  two  thousand,  out  oS.  which  a  raott 
select  directory  was  subsequently  formed;  and  to  the  maffnani*- 
mous  resolutions  of  this  military  convention  are  to  be  attributed 
the  events  which  presently  ensued. 

We  have  traced  the  anarchy  of  the  Sikh  state  ta  a  point, 
where  the  sole  survivor  of  statesmen  and  princes  was  a  dissdute 
and  abandoned  woman.     It  is  probable,  however,  that  at  tfaift 

Criod  no  minister  would  have  been  able  to  contrcd  the  mutinous 
ttalions,  who  had  learnt  their  own  strength  and  consequence. 
Already  ^ey  had  stepped  on  to  the  stage  of  politics ;  and  had 
taken  into  their  own  hands  the  last  few  murders  which  remained 
to  be  perpetrated.  But  when  the  wary  old  chief  of  Jummoo 
returned  to  his  own  capital,  and  left  the  Banee  and  the  troop  to 
deal  with  each  other,  there  was  no  longer  any  semblance  of  re- 
strmnt.  The  army  became  at  once  £e  depository  of  all  the 
powers  of  the  state.  Even  the  most  able  and  respected  of  the 
Sirdars  were  set  aside,  or  dragooned  into  compliance.  The  troops 
desired  occupation,  and  resolved  to  find  it  i^  making  war  against 
British  India.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  Ranee  and  the  Durbar, 
drunken,  profligate,  and  reckless  as  they  were,  protested  agunst 
so  suicidal  a  project.  Consulting  nothing  but  their  own 
strength  and  lusts,  the  'Punches'  indsted  upon  war;  and  with 
the  wild  revelry  of  the  camp  there  now  b^an  to  be  mingled 
distempered  dreams  of  the  sack  of  Benares  and  the  conquest  of 
Hindoetan.  Such,  and  no  other,  were  the  sources  of  the  war 
which  has  cost  such  bloodshed  and  anxiety.  On  the  part  of  the 
British  there  was  not  the  smallest  provocation ;  on  the  part  of 
the  Sikh  government  there  was  not  the  smallest  intention. 
Both  were  dragged  into  the  conflict  bv  the  ftenzr  of  a  licentious 
soldiery,  released  from  the  ruling  spirit  which  had  called  them 
into  being,  and  which  had  heretofore  sufficed  to  control  them. 
There  was  nothing  unnatural  in  the  catastrophe.  What  a 
military  historian  alleges  as  a  reasonable  ground  for  the  cam- 
pugn  of  1812,  must  have  had  at  least  equal  weight  with  the 
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fiery  kbA  unlettered  Sikbs:  '  Enfiuy  sans  tons  ces  motifs  dar^ 
'  deuTy  U  fond  de  Vcarmke  itait  bon^  et  toute  bonne  armie  veut  la 
*  guerrel* 

Under  such  conditions  and  with  such  prospects,  the  Sikhs 
crossed  the  Sutlej ;  and  fought  those  battles  which  there  can  as 
yet  be  no  necessity  for  fighting  over  again.     So  much  of  the 

I)revious  history  of  this  singular  people  as  was  likely  to  be 
ittle^  known  or  recollected,  and  as  tended  to  elucidate  the  em- 
barmssments  and  probabilities  of  our  present  position,  we  have 
now  endeavoured  to  sketch.  But  the  bulletins  of  Moodkee^ 
Aliwal,  and  Sobraon  must  be  still  fresh  in  the  remembrance  of 
die  reader:  we  may  therefore  pass  at  once  to  those  curious 
n^otiations  and  compacts  which  have  left  us  in  our  present 
situation  of  perplexity  and  trouble. 

After  die  Khalsa  battalions  had  been  beaten,  the  far-famed 
artillery  tndn  captured,  the  capital  surrendered,  and  the  nation 
brought  to  confess  its  submission.  Lord  Hardinge  was  preparing 
to  withdraw  his  victorious  troops  within  the  British  frontier, 
when  he  received  overtures  from  the  surviving  Sirdars  for  a 
continued  occupation  of  the  country.  There  was,  in  &ct,  no 
source  of  authority  now  left  to  the  Sikh  state.  The  Banee 
and  her  paramours  were  powerless;  and  even  the  Sirdars 
who  had  done  less  to  forfeit  the  legitimate  re^>ect  of  the  nation, 
had  been  proved  incompetent  to  curb  the  license  of  a  population 
in  which  every  man  was  by  profession  a  soldier.  There  was  no 
prospect,  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  British  ffarrison,  of  any 
thing  better  than  the  murderous  anarchy  whioi  had  preceded 
their  advance.  Starting,  accordingly,  from  the  avowed  indis- 
position of  the  British  to  annex  to  their  own  dominions  the 
province  they  had  conquered,  and  uiging  with  some  plausibility 
the  notorious  fact  that  it  had  been  dragged  into  the  war  against 
its  own  wishes  and  convictions,  the  Durbar  preferred  a  request  that 
the  strong  arm  of  Britbh  protection  might  be  still  lent  them  for 
a  time,  till  the  shattered  madiinery  of  the  state  could  be  orgamsed 
anew.  After  some  negotiations  this  request,  accompani^  with 
certain  conditions,  was  granted.  We  will  not  recapitulate  the 
details  ^ther  of  the  preliminaries  or  of  the  conclusion,  but  will 
endeavour  to  convey  briefly  a  general  idea  of  the  spirit  of.  the 
transaction. 

Were  it  not  for  the  prevalent  lack  of  information  on  Indian 
afiairs,  we  should  think  it  needless  to  explain  the  system  of  sub- 
sidiary alliance  by  which,  unavoidably  perhaps  in  our  early  his- 
tory, we  regulated  our  relations  with  states  which  it  was 
necessary  to  control  and  inexpedient  to  absorb  —  and  of  which, 
two  suoL  conspicuous  examples  still  survive  in  the  courts  o£ 
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Lucknow  and  Hyderabad.  The  essence  of  the  system  was  tiite» 
—  that,  in  return  for  considerations  duly  stipulated  and  punc- 
tually discharged,  we  should  maintain  at  the  court  of  tke  native 
mince  a  force  competent  for  all  the  purposes  of  domestic  order. 
The  external  relations  of  the  state  were  to  be  wludly  under  our 
control ;  but  with  its  internal  management  we  were,  generally 
speaking,  to  haye  no  concern.  It  is  true  that  the  stipulations 
ot  these  compacts  often  came  to  be  materially  modified  in 
practice*;  but  in  all  cases,  their  general  effect  was  injurious 
to  the  protected  state,  and  discreditable  to  ourselves.  The 
native  sovereign,  debarred  from  the  ordinary  occufiations  of 
state  intrigue,  and  relieved  at  the  same  time  from  all  i^pre- 
hension  of  domestic  insurrection,  surrendered  himself  without 
restraint  to  the  dominion  of  his  passions.  The  people,  deprived 
of  ihst  resource  to  which  extreme  tyranny  occasionally  drives 
the  subjects  even  of  an  Indian  sovereign,  were  condemned  to 
suffer  in  silence  and  despair  oppression  which  was  sanctioned 
by  an  invincible  power.  In  this  way  the  irresistible  strength  of 
a  civilised  nation  was  lent  to  the  misrule  of  a  barbarous  goverur 
ment,  —  upon  terms  from  which  all  consideration  of  the  people 
was  but  too  effectually  excluded.  We  made  the  protected  state 
our  own,  for  our  own  purposes.  As  regarded  any  movement  or 
aOianoe  on  the  continent  of  Hindostan,  any  commercial  duties 
or  conventions,  or  any  object  which  was  conceived  subservient 
to  our  security  or  our  profit,  the  state  was  virtually  British. 
But  when  the  interests  or  improvements  of  the  subject  popular 

•  We  did,  in  point  offset,  either  reserve  or  claim  to  have  reserved 
great  discretionary  power  as  to  the  uses  to  which  oar  subsidiary 
ferce  might  be  applied;  and  sometimes  we  allowed  considerations 
of  humanity  even  to  over-balance  those  duties  which  were  dictated 
by  the  strict  letter  of  our  engagements.  It  was  rarely  that  this 
force,  after  our  supremacy  in  Hindostan  had  been  fairly  established, 
was  employed  for  any  tyrannical  acts.  The  question,  indeed,  was 
always  a  fertile  source  of  dispute  between  the  disarmed  princes 
and  ourselves.  Thus  we  refused  the  aid  of  our  force  to  the  Peishwa 
against  his  southern  Jaghirdars,  and  only  partially  lent  it  to  Sadut 
All  against  his  Zemindars.  The  raihnak  of  the  original  arrange- 
ment wais,  that  it  preserved  the  princes  in  at  least  one  half  of 
their  power.  If  civil  and  military  power  both  had  been  taken  from 
than,  they  would  have  become  mere  pensioned  puppets,  as  some  of 
them  in  truth  were ;  but  by  the  preservation  of  the  former  rights, 
they  retained  the  most  desirable  privileges  of  sovereignty;  while 
we,  by  assuming  the  latter,  acquired  all  that  we  needed.  And  be- 
sides this,  the  practice  of  excluding  all  complaints  of  the  subject 
population,  discreditable  as  it  was,  had  the  effect  of  excluding  the 
most  productive  source  of  future  litigation. 
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tion  was  concerned,  we  withdrew  altogether  from  the  field,  and 
guaranteed  the  undisturbed  exercise  of  the  most  remorselesa 
despotism,  in  return  for  the  concessions  which  had  been  made. 

Such  an  arrangement  as  diis — an  arrangement  which  in  fact 
would  have  merely  established  some  unprmcipled  government 
under  the  diadow  of  our  name,— was  that  whidi  the  Sikh  chiefe 
were  most  desirous  of  securing.  Thej  would  fain  have  been 
protected  in  the  independence  of  wanton  misrule.  What  they 
wished  for  was  that  license  of  profligacy  which  the  Durbar  had 
previously  enjoyed — disengaged  fix>m  those  liabilities  of  anarchy 
to  whidi  it  luul  been  recently  exposed.  Accordingly,  after  the 
oooupatioQ  of  the  capital  had  been  from  lime  to  time  prolonged^ 
and  the  definite  withdrawal  of  the  troops  was  at  length  an-* 
Bounced,  th^  communicated  to  the  British  authoritim  their 
anxiety  on  this  important  point  The  considerati(His  in  virtue 
of  which  Lahore  was  at  that  time  occupied  by  our  troops;, 
were  these:-*^  Since  the  Skh  army  had  been  disbanded  at  one 
instance,  and  the  country  was  notoriously  insecure,  it  was  but 
just  that  we  should  supply  the  temporary  defidiency  thus  ooea^ 
ttoned ;  and  we  aooordingly  famished  a  British  garrison  for  the 
protection  of  the  young  Msharajah  and  his  cafHtal :  But  inasmqch 
as  tiiis  arrangement  was  purely  temporary,  and  provided  f<Mr  no 
such  contingency  as  our  permanent  connexion  with  the  goverUf* 
ment,  it  of  course  gave  us  no  warrant  for  demanding  any  voice  in^ 
its  internal  coimcils.  The  perpetuation,  therefore,  of  these  oon* 
ditions  would  have  exactiy  answered  the  views  of  the  Sirdars ; 
and  it  was  this  for  which  they  petitioned.  It  is  highly  to  Lord 
Hardinge's  credit  tiiat  he  protested  from  the  first  against  any 
extensionofsueh  a  system  to  the  ISkh  state.  '  I  do  not  think,' be 
wrote  home,  *  that  the  British  government  would  be  justified  in 
'  supporting  a  native  government  in  the  Punjab,  merely  because 

*  it  may  conduce  to  the  safety  of  a  r^nt  and  a  minister  ob- 

*  noxious  to  the  chiefs  and  people,  to  whom  the  British  govem- 
'  ment  owes  no  obligations.     Conriderations  of  humanity  to 

*  individuals,  would  be  no  plea  for  employing  British  bayonets 

*  in  perpetuating  the  misrule  of  a  native  state  —  by  enabling 
'  such  a  government  to  ojqnress  the  people.' 

When  such  proposals  accordingly  met  with  no  acquiescence, 
the  Sirdars  at  length  consented  to  the  terms  on  which  it  had 
been  resolved  to  tender  them  the  favours  they  sought.  It  was 
stipulated,  with  regard  to  the  independence  and  nationality  of 
the  Punjab,  that  during  the  minority  of  the  Maharajah  Dhuleep 
Singh,  tiie  acknowledged  sovereign  of  the  country,  its  affairs 
should  be  conducted  by  a  council  of  regency  competed  of  lead- 
ing chiefs^and  Sirdars;  but,  in  order  to  escape  the  eironi  aUuded 
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to  above,  it  was  further  provided  that  the  tnembers  of  tiiW 
councd  should  be  approved  of  by  the  British  government;  aad^ 
that  its  acts  should  be  all  under  the  control  md  guidance  of  a^ 
British  officer,  with  an  efficient  establishment  of  asmtantcf,  re- 
sident at  Lahore.  In  the  conduct  of  the  administeation  it  was 
agreed  and  declared  that  the  feelings  id  the  pec^e  should  be 
scmpulously  consulted;  the  national  institutions  and  customa 
preserved,  and  the  just  rights  of  all  classes  maintained^  Fcnt. 
tiie  due  ^cecution  of  this  agreement  it  was  provided  that,  not 
only  the  ca^atal,  but  any  military  post  in  the  Lahore  territories 
diould  be  occupied  by  a  Britidi  force,  of  such  strei^th  akid 
quality  as  the  governor-general  might  think  fit;  and  the  ex-* 
peases  of  such  ooeupation  were  t6  be  partly  met  by  the  ia^* 
adequate  contributi<m  of  two  and  twenty  lakhs  of  rupees 
(220,000iL)  annuallv  from  the  Sikh  treasury.  At  the  ezpiratiou< 
of  the  minority  of  the  young  Maharajah,  <»r  at  any  earlier 
period  when  such  a  measure  might  seem  practicable  to  ikit 
parties  concerned,  all  these  provisions  were  to  cease  and  deter- 
mine ;  and  the  Punjab  was  to  be  delivered  over,  safe  and  entire^ 
into  tlie  hands  of  Dhideep  8ii^h  and  his  ministers.  In  deAuilt 
of  any  more  regular  or  c<miisable  authorities  to  be  found  in  the 
^soiganised  state,  Lord  Hardinge  reverted  to  the  precedents  of 
Its  earlier  constitution ;  and  sununoncd  a  council  of  Sirdars  ta 
express  freely  tiieir  will  and  their  intentions.  It  affinds  a  startling 
view  of  the  extent  of  the  preceding  assassinations  to  find  that 
out  of  the  sixty-six  leading  chiefs  and  Sirdars  who  were  aUve  at 
Bunjeet  l%igh's  death^-but  seven  short  years  befoie-^thirty-* 
mx  had  been  violently  made  away  with,  twelve  had  been  killed 
m  action  with  the  Bntish,  seven  had  died  natonA  deaths,  and 
eleven  only  were  yet  surviving  at  Lahore  I  Of  these  deven, 
seven  affixed  their  seals  and  signatures  to  the  treaty  above 
motioned ;  and  the  remainder,  together  with  many  officers  and 
notalnlities  of  inferior  rank,  attended  in  state  with  their  Maha*^ 
rajah,  at  its  public  and  formal  ratificati<m. 

Such  were  the  stipulations  by  which  it  was  attempted  to  re^ 
ooncile  our  duties  and  requirements,  and  to  sorfDOunt  the  em- 
barrassments arising  from  the  conquest  of  a  |Nrovince  which  we 
were  scarcely  able  either  to  retain  with  advantage  qk  surrender 
with  security.  It  will,  of  course,  be  in  the  recollection  of  our 
readers,  ^t  the  non-participation  of  Gbolab  Singh  in  the 
aggression  upon  our  territories,  was  acknowledged  by  his  eleva* 
tion  to  the  rank  of  Maharajah  — and  the  grant  of  his  own  prin- 
cipafit^,  augmented  by  certain  cessions,  in  full  and  indepmdent 
sovereignty.  Irrespectively  of  other  matters  of  convenience, 
tins  measure  was  presumed  to  be  sound  in  pdlicy  ^  as  it  rais^  a 
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formidaUe  riTal  to  the  Durbar  of  Lahore^  and  thus  balanced  in 
some  degree  the  native  Powers  of  the  Punjab.  Besides,  how* 
ever^  tha^  the  whole  affitir  was  ui  experiment,  unwanranted  hy 
any  precedent  in  the  political  history  o(  India,  there  weret  ndany 
obvious  reasons  for  anticipating  di&ulties  in  its  execution. 
In  the  first  place  there  were  two  rival  facdons  still  surviving  ia 
the  couit  of  Lahore ;  thait,  as  we  have  described  it,  of  the  Ranee 
and  the  creatures  of  her  favour,  and  that  of  the  more  respectable 
Sirdars  who  demurred  to  her  authority.  The  ascendency  had 
been  secured  to  the  latter  party  by  the  recent  arrangements ; 
but  the  consequent  jealousies  were  sure  to  be  prolific  of  intrigues. 
In  the  next  place,  though  it  was  presumed,  and,  as  events  have 
shown,  with  great  justice,  that  the  population  of  the  country 
would  willingly  accept  our  protectorate,  yet  there  were  serious 
elements  of  disaffection,  —  both  in  the  savage  sdWtiety  of  the 
disbanded  battalk»is,  and  in  the  petty  chieftains  who  were  now 
compelled  to  surrender,  for  the  needs  of  the  state,  those  jaghires 
or  grants  of  land  which  they  had  acquired  by  selling  their 
swords  to  various  parties  during  the  recent  anarchy.  Lastly, 
there  was  the  intractability  of  me  greater  feudatories ;  and  the 
likelihood  which  existed  that  the  governors  of  the.  outlying 
provinces  would  refuse  either  to  recognise  our  authority  or  obey 
our  behests.  For  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Uhe  Punjab,' 
as  we  have  said,  was.  no  compact  or  well  consolidated  inherit- 
ance, which  had  descended  from  father  to  son  through  a  long 
line  of  ancestry,  nor  any  ancient  or  peculiar  habitation  of  a 
definite  'nationality.'  Bunjeet  had  pushed  his  dominions  to 
the  north  and  west  beyond  even  the  natural  boundaries  of  the 
Indus  and  the  hills ;  and  among  the  dependencies  of  the  Durbar 
were  now  reckoned  cities  and  provinces  of  whidi  the  subjection 
had  sometimes,  even  under  the  iron  rule  of  the  conqueror,  been 
little  more  than  nominal.  Yet  on  each  or  any  of  the  various 
contingencies  thus  imrolved,  ouff  interference  woiud  be  practically 
found  necessary ;  nor  .was  it  long  before  events  disclosed  th^ 
responfflbilities.  of  the  task  we  had  undertaken. 

We  need  not  recapitulate  incidents  of  such  recent  occurrence. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  chiefs  of  the  province  of  Cash- 
mere, whidi  had  been  made  over  to  Gholab  Singh  by  the  Dur- 
bar, refused  at  first  to  acknowledge  their  new  sovereign,  and 
that  a  campaign  in  the  hills  was  neariy  bein^  the  consequence ; 
diat  the  Ranee  was  next  found  intriguing  against  the  established 
government,  and  that  she  and  her  paramours  were  removed  from 
the  scene ;  and  that  some  minor  {dots,  and  no  few  rumours  of 
more,  kept  the  British  authorities  constantly  upon  the  alert. 
At  length  came  the  present  crisis,  which  bids  fan:  to  terminate 
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the  existing  arrMgement^,  amd  to  precipitate  soBie  new  solution 
of  the  promem. 

We  hiwe  obaerved  tha^t  Mooltan  waa  Goe  of  the  proimees 
brought  at  the  latie^t  periQd>  ai¥i  with  the  greatest  diffieultyj 
under  the  yoke  of  Rusjeet  It  has  remaiwd  in  the  tiandB.of 
the  same  faoiily  ever  aioee  its  conquest;  so  that  the  Dewannee^ 
or  goveroor8U|)«  may  almost  be  eooaidered  hereditanr,  an4  it 
will  be  readily  ima^^ned  how  reloctmtly  so  powerful  a  feud^Uxuy 
would  dischaige  Us  obli^tions  to  the  Durbar.  At  the  very 
oonunencement  of  our  intervention^  Moo}raj>  the  present  Dewap* 
was  embroiled*  upw  the  usual  sul^t,  with  the  co^rt  jof  Lflhore^ 
-^Uiat  is  to  aay,  respecting  the  non-payment  of  his  sUpv^^ted 
tribute  to  the  treasury*  By  the  mediation  of  our  authorities 
these  difTerenees  were  at  first  temponurity  a^luated ;  and  at  leogth^ 
under  our  guarantee*  the  Dewan  was  even  inducfEld  to  trust/ Um- 
self  in  the  city  of  Lahore,  for  the  purpose  of  personaUy  wrj^m^^g 
a  final  and  amicable  comproause.  After  this  he  returped  to  bi^ 
province ;  but  some  time  subsequently  it  was  agreed*  or  alleged 
to  be  so,  that  he  should  retire  firom  his  office;  and  in  putTSpapoo^ 
of  this  understanding  two  British  officers  departed  in  the.epripg 
of  last  year  (1848)  froov  Lahore  to  Mooltan*  to  receive  bis.sw^ 
render  and  instal  hiasueoe^ior''  WhHe  in  dischaige  of  this  duty* 
ihej  were  treacherously  /md  fouUy  murdered;  Moolr%  shut 
himself  up  in  his  S^rt,  strengthened  bis  defences*  collected  ad^ 
lierents  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  has  since  that  tiipe  beem 
permitted  to  defy  with  iQoq[)Uiuty.  the  British  pow^r.  The  f  ucces- 
sive  mails  from  India.wiU  have  put  our  readers  in  possession  (Kf 
all  the  details  respecting  the  militmry  operations  which  have  been 
as  yet  attempted ;  and  we  may  therefore  pass  over  this  part  of  the 
subject,  to  our  concluding  considerations  respecting  the  ascertain- 
able character  of  the  insunreetion,  its. general  influent. on  the 
empire  of  India,  and  the  probable  policy  by  which  it  may  now 
be  found  necessary  to  supersede  our  experimiental  protectorate. 

The  last  intelligence  from  the  scene  of  action  leaves,  we  feac, 
scarcely  any  reasonaUe  doubt  but  that  the  chiefe  of  the  Puu^b 
are  generally  disn^ected  to  that  control  which  was  the  result,  of 
their  own  solicitations.  Yet  the  circumstances  of  the  case  seem 
almost  to  prechide  the  possibility  that  the  present  state  of  things 
should  have  been  the  issue  of  any  long-concerted  plot.  We  can 
hardly  imagine  that  any  motive  more  extracMrdinary  than  the 
spectacle  of  one  unsubdued  and  apparently  prosperous  insurgent* 
m»  been  acting  on  the  minds  of  those  chiei's  who  have  more  or  less 
overtly  copfeMed  their  designs  of  insurrectum.  Nominally  and 
ostensibly  we  are  executiug  the  decrees  of  the  Lah<nre  Durbar 
against  one  of  its  refiractoryfeudatories ;  but  in  lei^ity  we  are  once 
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more  brooffht  into  coUisioii  with  the  whole  Sikh  State  —  the 
Sirdars  and  troops  of  which,  as  far  as  they  dare,  are  duly  making 
oommon  cause  with  the  rebel  against  us.  In  addition  to  the  causes 
of  discontent  which  we  have  enumerated  above,  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  the  Sirdars  are  wearied  of  a  restndnt  which  deprives 
them  of  their  old  license,  at  the  same  time  that  it  relieves  them 
from  their  old  responsibilities;  and  that  they  are  wilHng  to 
regun  th^  independence  at  the  expense  of  peace.  We  are 
dfmbtless  suspected,  to  some  d^ree,  as  foreigners  and  intruders ; 
but  it  is  certain  enough  that  any  native  government  which  pat' 
the  1^  curb  with  ours  on  lawlessness  and  extravagance,  would 
be  the  object  of  the  like  conspiracies.  We  have  never  deprived 
our  administration  of  its  purely  provisional  character;  nor  have 
we  ever  violated  the  stipulations  of  our  compact  That  we  should 
have  to  contend  with  local  disturbances,  was  no  more  than  we^ 
always  antidpated ;  and  arrangements  were  made  by  Lord  Har- 
dinfle,  by  the  ftdl  execution  of  which,  this  insurrectioD  in  Mooltan 
m^trt  have  been  effectually  prevented  from  growing  into  a  war* 
StOl  this  matters  but  little  to  the  decision  of  the  main  ques- 
tion ;  for  if  the  ISrdars  were  really  and  at  heart  as  indisposed 
towuds  us  as  they  now  appear,  our  experimental  policy  mast' 
needs  have  moved  a  fidlim;  and  a  second  conquest  of  the 
country  could  onlpr  have  been  delayed.  And  on  the  other  hand, 
had  the  true  feeing  of  the  chiefs  been  with  us,  according  to 
their  professions  and  engagements,  we  could  have  readily  aealt 
with  any  contumacious  or  disaffected  individual;  while  u  their 
faith  was  no  firmer  than  it  now  would  seem  to  be,  our  whole 
policy  was  built  upon  sand. 

We  need  not  waste  words  in  anticipating  the  immediate 
result  of  the  existing  struggle.  If  our  hasty  and  imperfect 
musters,  three  years  ago,  were  sufficient,  first  to  resist  and 
'  finally  to  shatter  to  pieces  the  old  Sikh  army  in  all  its  inso- 
lence of  discipline  and  s^ngth,  we  can  have  no  misgivings 
about  the  result,  when  the  fuU  force  of  British  India  is  to  be 
measured  against  the  £sarmed  and  disorganised  remnant  of  this 
defeated  h^  Still  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Sikh 
troops,  though  ^banded,  yet  retain  the  formidable  <3haracter 
inseparable  from  thdr  habits  and  education.  Under  institutions 
which  make  every  man  a  soldier,  and  war  the  chief  duty  of 
a  citizen>  it  is  cufficult  to  break  effectually  the  force  of  a 
nati(»u  We  have  seen  that  it  is  one  of  the  characteristics 
of  this  singular  race,  that  even  when  beaten  by  a  more  powerful 
enemy,  they  have  ever  reappeared  on  the  field  with  unsubdued 
and  almost  undiminished  vigour.  Nor  is  the  fanatical  spirit 
fflitinct  among  them.     Thou^  the  generality  of  the  Sikhs  have* 
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for  some  time  disused  many  of  the  more  rigid  observances  of 
their  sect,  yet  the  true  spawn  of  the  old  brood  still  survives 
in  the  Akalees — those  desperate  enthusiasts,  who,  formidable  bj 
their  numbers  as  well  as  daring,  affect  an  unchanging  attachment 
for  all  the  harsh  peculiarities  of  the  ancient  discipline.  Even 
onder  Bunjeet  these  Ironsides  are  said  to  have  be€ai  so  indiscri- 
■nnately  dangerous,  that  they  were  always  paraded  at  a  review, 
between  two  battalions  of  ordinary  troops, — lest  they  should 
make  a  dash  at  any  thing  upon  the  £^d  I  It  must  be  remem«- 
bered  also  that,  though  we  robbed  the  ^kh  army  of  its  sting, 
by  sending  its  guns  in  triumph  to  Calcutta,  we  permitted  the 
retention  on  the  full  establishment  of  at  least  30,000  men,  in- 
dependent of  the  local  force  in  Mooltan ;  and  it  is  quite  pes- 
rible,  if  matters  are  indiscreetly  managed,  that  every  man  o£ 
this  force  may  be  in  the  field  against  us. 

As  regards  the  possible  influence  <^  the  stnu:gle  upon  our 
Indian  dominion,  it  is  satisfactory  to  think  that  unc^  few  ciroaoH 
stances  could  a  war  be  conducted  with  such  safety  as  the  present 
Not  only  are  Central  India  and  the  Deccan  profoundly  tranquil, 
but  the  Sikhs  are  precisely  the  persons  with  whom  the  very 
least  sjrmpathy  is  entertained  by  the  inhabitants  of  Hindostan. 
In  the  umncv  of  their  State  they  were  always  reputed  as  out** 
laws — Ettle  less  barbarous  than  the  wild  tribes  of  the  Yindhyan 
hills;  and  even  in  the  earlier  part  of  Bunjeet's  reign,  they  are 
described  as  a  savage  and  £srocious  people  entirely  disconnected 
fktmi  all  around  them.  The  recollections  of  their  atromties,  and 
of  the  retributive  severities  of  the  ffovemment,  have  conspired' 
with  the  misrepresentations,  to  which  all  such  sects  are  subject, 
in  asrigning  them  a  rqMilsive  and  odious  chanM^er  throughout 
dl  the  countries  which  their  name  had  reached.  This  odium 
was  mcreased  by  the  aggressive  character  of  their  rel^oo. 
Not  only  were  they  infideu  in  the  eyes  of  Hindoo  and  Mussul- 
man alike,  but  they  wreaked  their  puritanical  hatred  on  Mus- 
sulman and  Hindoo  with  equal  an^  unsparing  vindictiveness. 
The  mosques  and  temples  erected  in  the  Punjab  by  the  mag^ 
nificence  of  earlier  dynasties,  have  been  gutted  and  de£M»d  by 
^  Sikhs,  as  some  of  our  own  cathedrals  were  by  the  troopers 
of  CromweU.  No  longer  ago  than  1826  a  holy  war  was  pro- 
daimed  against  thenL  In  so  popular  a  cause  as  the  rescue 
of  the  Mussulman  principalities  from  their  hated  dominion,  a 
fcnatical  preacher  was  enabled  to  levy  a  vast  force  of  crusadem 
throughout  Hindostan  and  the  Deccan.  From  the  strong- 
holds of  the  Mahometan  population  —  Lucknow,  Delhi,  Hy- 
derabad, and  Surat — even  from  Madras  and  Calcutta,  were 
de^Mtehed  supplies  and  reinforcements,  until  the  undiscipliBed 
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mass  mustered  some  forty  thousand  combatants.  But  this 
was  in  the  days  of  Bunjeet ;  and  the  disorderly  rabble  was  soon 
scattered  by  his  trained  battalions,  though  the  spirit  of  the 
enterpnse  lingered  some  time  longer  in  the  Punjab.  Suiv 
rounded,  as  th^  are  by  tribes  of  stanch  Mahometans^  the  Sikhs 
are  thus  isolated  from  any  probable  sympathy  or  succour.  Al- 
ready we  have  seen  in  the  recent  operations,  that  levies  from 
Cabul  and  Beloochistan  promptly  took  service  with  our^ves 
against  the  Khalsa  battalions— even  when  fortune  seemed  to  be 
frowning  on  our  arms ;  while  the  British  province  of  Scinde  and 
the  allied  State  of  Bhawulpore  secure  an  easy  passage  into  the 
heart  of  their  country. 

Our  future  policy  will  probably  be' the  result  rather  of  proved 
necessity  than  of  hopeful  speculation.  Nobody  ima^nes  that 
we  covet  the  possession  of  the  Punjab,  although,  as  we  have 
observed,  it  would  be  altogether  erroneous  to  consider  it  as  a 
province  geographicdiy  or  historically  separated  from  the  empire 
of  Hindostan.  Its  annexation  would  be  popular  in  India;  both 
from  the  natural  preference  with  which  all  thoroughgoinig  mea- 
sures are  regarded,  and  from  the  increase  of  the  two  services 
which  would  necessarily  follow.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  any 
other  expedient  may  be  shown  to  want  its  warrant  of  likelihood 
after  the  failure  of  the  last.  Except  under  such  a  sceptre  as 
that  of  Bunjeet,  the  Sikhs  seem  incapacitated  for  living  at  peace 
among  themselves.  Even  in  the  first  ten  years  of  this  century, 
before  Bunjeet*s  monarchy  was  finally  consolidated,  they  were 
described  by  Sir  John  Malcolm  as  preying  upon  each  other  with 
such  insatiable  animosity  that  they  could  never  become,  ex- 
ternally, a  form^Ue  state ;  and  the  narrative  which  we  have 
sketched  of  the  five  years  following  on  the  old  Lion's  death 
proves  how  little  the  national  character  has  since  changed.  If 
these  tigers  could  be  confined  to  their  own  jungle,  we  might 
perhaps  shut  our  eyes  to  the  bloodshed  we  had  found  it  im- 
practicable to  prevent;  but  such  anardiy  is  seldcnn  circum- 
scribed by  its  own  frontiers,  and  we  should  infallibly  have  to 
fight  on  tiie  Sutlej  the  battles  we  declined  on  the  Bavee.  It 
is  something  beyond  the  ordinary  necessity  imposed  on  con- 
quest, which  now  impels  us  onward.  Aurtbus  tenemus  lupum. 
We  have  got  a  powerful  and  ferocious  beast  in  our  clutches ; 
which  we  have  vainly  tried  to  tame,  and  which  we  can  neither 
Qonveniently  hold  nor  safely  let  go.  Periiaps  a  little  resfute 
may  still  be  obtidned  by  some  ingenious  modification  of  the 
conditions  of  our  last  protectorship ;  yet  we  can  hardly  persuade 
ourselves  that  the  ultimate  result  will  be  anything  but  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  British  frontier,  to  that  river  wmeh  forms  the 
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historical  boundary  of  India.  That  this  oonsommation  has  been 
forced  upon  ns,  he  most  be  a  bold  historian  who  would  deny. 
For  nearly  half  a  oentmy  we  acknowledged  in  Bonjeet  Singh 
an  ally  and  neighbour  after  our  own  hearts, — one  who  was 
master  of  his  own  position  and  who  could  respect  ours.  For 
years  again  we  watched  the  gathering  tempest  with  only  too 
great  forbearance ;  and^  in  our  endeavours  to  avoid  offence^  per- 
mitted it  to  burst  abruptly  on  our  heads.  Yet  not  for  all  this 
did  we  exact  a  penalty ;  but  instantly  relbquished  our  rights 
of  conquest ;  and  lent  the  best  aids  of  both  our  arms  and  our 
counsels  to  that  very  state  which  had  been  gratuitously  arrayed 
for  our  destruction.  Our  experiment  may  have  failed ;  but  the 
failure  can  entail  upon  us  no  imputation  save  that  of  too  great 
abetinaice,  too  great  generosity,  and  too  charitable  a  conception 
of  the  disposition  of  our  foe. 


Abt.  VIIL  —  1.  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioners  for 
administering  the  Laws  for  the  Relief  of  the  Poor  in  Ireland. 
Presented  to  both  Houses  by  her  Majesty's  Command.    1848. 

2.  Papers  relating  to  the  Relief  of  the  Distress^  and  the  State  of 
the  Unions  and  Workhouses^  in  Ireland.  Series  4,  5,  6,  7. 
Presented  to  both  Houses  by  her  Majesty's  Command.  1847- 
1848. 

3.  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  Colonisation 
from  Ireland.     Ordered  to  be  printed  17th  June,  1847. 

4.  Returns  of  Agricultural  Produce  in  Ireland  in  1847.  Part  I. : 
Crops.  PartIL:  Stock  Presented  to  both  Houses  by  her 
Majesty's  Command.     1848. 

*  T  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  in  my  oi»nion,  there  ought  to 

*  be  established  between  England  and  Ireland  a  complete 

*  equality  in  all  dvil,  municipal,  and  political  rights.  When  I 
'  say  complete  equality,  I  don't  mean,  because  I  know  it  is 
'impossibly  to  have  a  literal  equality  in  every  particular. 
'  Here,  as  in  matters  of  more  sacred  import,  it  may  be  that 

*  ^  the  letter  killeth,  but  the  spirit  g^veth  life;"  I  speak  of  the 
'  BjpinU  and  not  of  the  letter,  in  which  our  legislation  should 

*  be  ccmducted.  I  mean  that  there  should  be  a  real,  substantial 
'  equality,  in  political  and  civil  rights;  so  that  no  person, 
'  viewing  Ireland  with  perfectly  disinterested  eyes,  should  be 
'  tBabled  to  say  ^'  a  difierent  law  is  enacted  for  Ireland,  and^  on 
'  *^  account  of  some  jealonsy  or  suspicion,  Ireland  has  curtailed 
< «( and  mutilated  rights*"    That  is  what  I  mean  by  equality. 
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'  Let  no  one  tlimk  I  am  making  a  reserve.  I  speak  of  the  spirit 
'  in  which  we  diould  legislate.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  impossible 
^  to  say  that  there  is  a  differ^it  ruk^  substantially,  with  regard 
.^  to  ihe  Civil  or  Municipal  Franchise  in  Irdand  m>m  tiuit  umioh 
^  prevuls  in  England*' 

Such  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  passages  in  the  memcnrable 
speech  with  which  Sir  Robert  Ped  closed  his  almost  monarchical 
achninistration.  *  It  was  one  of  the  few  passages  which  received 
cheers  from  the  right  as  well  as  from  the  Idi  of  the  chair.  In 
lliose  dieers  we  felt  no  wish  to  join. 

We  were  not  sure,  when  we  heard  these  words,  that  we  clearly 
understood  them  —  we  are  not  sure  that  we  understand  them 
now.  The  words  lUghts  and  Franchises,  when  applied  to  the 
mutual  relations  of  a  people  and  its  rulers,  imply  tibeories  which 
have  long  been  abandoned.  They  belong  to  times  when  the 
crown  and  the  subject  were  supposed  to  have  adverse  claims ;  — 
when  prerogative  was  the  property  of  the  one,  and  fiunchise  the 
defence  of  the  other;  —  when  it  was  supposed  to  be  tiie  duty  of 
the  servants  of  the  crown  to  preserve,  if  not  to  augment,  its 
power,  and  the  duty  of  the  representatives  of  the  peo|^e  to 
restrain,  and  if  possible,  to  diminish  it.  These  times  have  long 
passed  away.  It  is  now  admitted  that  prerogative  and  ftuncluses, 
the  duty  of  ministers  and  the  duty  of  knights  and  burgesses, 
have  on6  single  and  common  purpose — good  government ; — tliat 
is  to  say,  the  government  which  will  best  promote  the  prosperity 
of  the  whole  community.  This  is  the  right  of  the  people 
agunst  its  government.  It  is  the  right  of  a  union  against  its 
guardians^  the  right  of  a  company  against  its  directors,  the  right 
of  a  parish  against  its  constable,  the  right  of  a  dient  against  his 
attorney.  It  is  a  right  to  have  its  affairs  managed  in  the  way 
most  conducive  to  its  welfare.  In  this  right  all  other  rights  are 
merged;  against  this  ri^t  no  claim  of  iiie  crown,  or  of  any 
portion  of  the  people,  can  prevml,  or  can  be  seriously  urged. 
If  Sir  Robert  Peel,  then,  when  he  daimed  for  Ireland  equality 
of  rights  with  Great  Britain,  meant  merely  to  say  that  Ireland 
is  entitled  equally  with  England  to  eood  government  — that  she 
IS  entitled  to  be  governed  by  the  Lnperial  Parliament  as  she 
would  be  by  a  wise  parliament  ntting  in  CoU^e  Ghreen,  he 
announced  a  prindple  perfectly  true  indeed,  but,  we  trust, 
perfectly  trite.  We  trust  that  no  one  doubts  that  she  is  so 
entitled,  and  we  saw  little  reason  for  cheering  a  sdf-evidmt 
proposition. 

We  are  ready,  at  the  same  time,  to  admit  that  the  example  of 
England  must  materially  affect  all  Irish  questions.  There  exists 
throughout  the  civilised  world  a  principle,  somewhat  resembling 
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4hat  of  gmyitation,  which  enables  the  inBtHutions^  thecustoiius  , 
«nd  even  the  conduct  of  every  separate  country  to  mfluence^the 
conduct,  the  customs,  and  the  institutions  of  every  other.  Of 
eourse  this  mutual  influence  is  greater  between  countries  both 
members  of  the.  same  empire.,  Aiid  it  is  probably  greatest  when 
exerted  over  the  remainder  of  an  empire  by  that  portion  of  it 
which  is  the  seat  of  the  imperial  government.  The  laws  ai  the 
metropolis  may  not  be  imitated  by  her  provinces;  but  they 
oertainly  will  not  be  disregarded.  The  administration  of  these 
laws,  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  carried  out,  will  certainly  be 
imitated.  If  Ceylon  had  continued  subject  to  Dutch  dominion, 
At  is  iMX)bable  that  the  text  of  her  laws  would  not  have  been  what 
it  is  now.  It  is  certain  that  her  laws,  whatever  mij^t  have 
been  their  text,  would  have  been  turned  to  very  different  purposes. 
If  the  government  of  the  dominant  member  of  the  empire  be 
despotic  it  will  be  difficult  for  those  of  the  other  members  to 
be  free.  If  it  be  constitutional,  the  others  can  scarcely  remafai 
despotic  The  example  of  England  made  it  impossible  for 
Scotland  to  contmue  an  aristocracy,  with  heritable  jurisdictions 
and  a  nominal  representation.  Even  if  there  were  good  reasons 
for  believing  that  Ireland  would  be  better  administered  by  a 
government  framed  on  the  late  Prussian  model,  under  laws 
enacted  by  the  crown,  judges  uncontn^ed  by  juries,  and  with  a 
press  restrained  by  a  censorship,  no  one  would  seriously  pn^pose 
to  subject  her  to  such  a  regimen.  If  she  were  a  distinct  state, 
it  is  possible  that  she  might  profit  by  followiog  the  example  of 
Denmark ;  by  surrendering  her  liberties  to  the  crown,  and  ex* 
changing  turbulence,  almost  amounting  to  lawlessness,  for  the 
tranquility  of  an  enlightened  despotism.  But  it  is  obvious  that» 
while  the  democratic  and  aristocratic  elements  prevail  in  the 
rest  of  the  empire,  a  pure  monarchy  could  not  work  well  in  a 
single  portion  of  it.  That  a  government  must  depend  on  af* 
fection  or  on  terror,  and  that  if  it  govern  by  terror  it  must 
govern  ill,  are  propositions  so  trite  that  they  have  become 
elementwy.  But,  with  Great  Britain  by  her  side,  Ireland  could 
not  acquiesce  in  the  loss  of  her  liberties,  however  unfit  for  her 
social  state  some  of  them  may  appear.  Her  monarch  could  rule 
her  only  by  fear,  and  therefore  would  rule  her  ilL 

But  we  trust  that  those  who  agree  with  us  in  this  doctrine 
will  bear  in  mind  the  fact,  whidi  we  have  often  remarked*,  that 
the  people  of  England  and  of  Ireland — meaning  here,  by  Ireland, 
the  provinces  of  Munster,  Connaught,  some  parts  of  Leinster,  and 

*  See  particalariy  the  paper  on  the  Extension  of  the  Irish  Poor 
Law^  ToL  Ixxxiv.  p.  268. 
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the  whole  ooanty  of  Donegal  —  aie  among  the  most  dissimilar 
nations  in  Ekirope.  One  is  diiefly  Protestant,  the  other  is  chiefl  j 
Boman  Catholic ;  —  one  is  principally  manuiactnrinff,  and  com- 
mercial, the  other  almost  wholly  agricultural;  one  Eves  chiefly 
in  towns,  the  other  in  the  country.  The  population  of  the  one 
is  laborious,  but  prodigal  —  no  fatigue  repels  them  —  no  amuse^ 
ment  diverts  them  from  the  business  of  providing  the  means  of 
subsistence  and  of  enjoyment;  but  they  consume  almost  as 
quickly  as  they  acquire.  That  of  the  other  is  indolent  and  idle, 
but  parsimonious.  Tliey  can  lay  up  a  provision  for  the  current 
year,  and  consume  it,  not  according  to  their  wishes,  but  their 
necessities.  They  can  earn  the  comparatively  high  wages  of  a 
richer  country,  save  them  in  the  midst  of  temptations  to  expen- 
diture, and  beg  their  way  home  without  touching  their  store. 
But  they  leave  their  potato  grounds  foul,  merely  to  save  the 
labour  of  weeding  them ;  theu:  cottages  let  in  the  rain,  because 
they  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  thatch  them ;  a  wake,  or  a  fair, 
or  a  funeral,  attracts  from  its  occupations  the  inhabitants  of  a 
whole  village.  They  can  work  for  a  master,  and  while  his  eye 
is  upon  them ;  but  are  nedigent  taskmasters  to  themselves.  The 
one  country  possesses  a  large  middle  class,  the  other  is  divided 
between  landlords  and  peasants :  in  one  the  proprietors  of  the 
soil  are  connected  by  ori^,  by  interest,  and  by  feeling,  with 
those  who  occupy  it;  in  the  other,  they  are,  in  many  cases, 
strangers,  and,  in  almost  as  many,  enemies.  In  one,  public 
sympathy  is  with  the  law ;  in  the  other,  it  is  with  those  that 
break  it  In  England  crime  is  infamous ;  in  Ireland  it  is  popular. 
The  parties  which  divide  England  have  one  common  object, 
widely  as  they  differ  on  the  means  by  which  it  is  to  be  obtained. 
All  desire  the  welfare  of  the  empire — all  desire  to  see  it  tran- 
quil and  prosperous  at  home,  and  respected  abroad.  They  be- 
lieve, often  of  course  erroneously,  that  the  measures  which  they 
support  will  do  good,  and  that  those  which  they  oppose  will  do 
harm ;  and  it  is  on  that  account  that  they  oppose  or  support 
them.  The  most  numerous  of  the  Irish  parties  desires  that  the 
existing  institutions  of  the  empire  may  work  ill.  It  is  delighted 
by  the  prospect  of  war,  and  gloats  over  the  probabilities  of  defeat. 
It  opposes  whatever  is  likely  to  be  useful,  because  it  is  likely  to 
be  useful,  and  rejects  with  loathing  whatever  is  tendered  to  it 
as  a  favour  or  a  grace.  Collies  for  secular  instruction  it  de- 
nounces as  impious ;  schools  in  which  Protestant  and  Catholic 
may  meet,  are  seminaries  of  infidelity,  and  a  provision  for  its 
clergy  is  a  bribe.  It  agitates  for  the  sake  of  agitation;  and 
sdects  for  its  avowed  object  an  unattainable  end,  because  it  ia 
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unattainable  —  because  its  mischief  cannot  be  tested  by  ex* 
perience,  or  its  stimulus  deadened  by  possession. 

To  give  similar  treatment  to  countries  not  merely  different^ 
but  contrasted,  is  prescribing  the  same  r^imen  to  the  weak 
and  to  the  strong  —  to  the  excitable  and  to  the  apathetic  —  to 
the  sound  and  to  the  diseased.  Yet  this^  we  have  said  before,  and 
we  repeat,  is  the  treatment  which  we  have  applied  to  Ireland. 
Our  law  of  real  property,  with  its  subtilties  and  its  primogeni* 
ture  —  our  equity,  with  its  expense  and  its  delays  —  our  penal 
law,  with  its  loopholes  —  our  common  law,  with  its  puerilities 

—  our  habeas  corpus  —  our  trial  by  jurj'  —  our  local  magistracy 

—  our  free  press  —  our  popular  elections  —  our  freedom  of 
association  —  our  established  church,  and  our  Protestant  creed  — 
institutions  which,  by  long  practice,  by  constantly  twisting  and 
bending  and  hammering  them,  we  have  gradually  moulded  to 
our  use  —  we  have  thrown  into  Ireland,  as  if  whatever  suits  us 
must  suit  her.  Except  her  constabulary,  her  national  education, 
and  her  paid  guardians,  she  has  not  a  single  native  institution. 
Our  creed  she  has  rejected  —  oar  church  she  bears,  because  only 
the  Protestant  landlord  would  gain  by  shaking  it  off.  The  rest 
she  has  accepted — some,  because  she  had  no  existing  system 
for  such  purposes;  and  others,  because,  whether  conducive  or 
not  to  the  welfare  of  the  people,  they  pleased  at  least  their 
vanity, — or,  because  she  could  not  help  it.  Scotland  has  not 
been  so  managed.  Though  her  union  long  preceded  that  of 
Ireland  —  though  she  has  been  governed  for  nearly  a  century 
and  a  half  by  an  Imperial  Parliament,  her  institutions  are 
mainly  her  own.  She  has  her  own  land  tenures,  her  own 
diurch,  her  own  civil  law,  and  her  own  criminal  law.  They 
may  be  better  or  may  be  worse  than  those  of  England,  but 
they  are  not  mere  copies.  Of  course  we  do  not  affirm  that 
this  difference  in  the  treatment  of  Ireland  and  Scotland  will 
account  for  the  difference  in  their  civilisation ;  but  we  have  no 
doubt  that  it  has  been  one  of  its  principal  causes. 

We  accept,  therefore.  Sir  Robert  Peel's  doctrine  of  equality 
of  rights  in  England  and  in  Ireland,  merely  to  this  extent, 
— that  in  legislating  for  Ireland,  we  must  legislate  for  her, 
not  as  if  she  were  a  distinct  state,  but  as  a  member  of  the 
empire.  We  must  take  into  account  the  influence  of  the  exam- 
ples of  England  and  Scotland  on  the  feelings  of  her  people ;  we 
roust  allow  the  democratic  element  to  prevail  to  an  extent 
which  would  be  imadvisable  if  we  looked  merely  to  its  imme- 
diate results;  we  must  allow  the  people  an  amount  of  free 
action,  which  we  know  they  will  abuse,  because  worse  evils  even 
than  that  abuse  will  be  produced  if  we  restrain  it.    The  elective 
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franobiBe  rnuet  not  be  left  to  wear  out,  though  we  may  know 
that  it  will  be  used  in  returning  repealers ;  the  press  must  not 
be  silenced^  though  it  be  emjSoyed  in  provoking  civil  war; 
juries  must  be  retained^  though  their  verdicts  may  m  liable  to  be 
warped  by  faction  or  by  bigotry,  or  extorted  by  intimidation; 
the  resident  ^try  must  not  be  deprived  of  their  magis- 
terial jurisdiction^  or  the  grand  juries  of  their  fiscal  power, 
though  we  know  that  the  one  sometimes  produces  injustice,  and 
the  other  peculation.  But  we  refuse  to  call  these  necessities 
rights  —  we  refuse  to  call  our  obedience  to  them  concession  or 
justice.  When  a  physician,  called  in  to  prescribe  for  a  man 
whose  constitution  has  been  injured  by  a  long  course  of  intern* 

Eerance,  allows  him  still  to  use  stimulants,  apparently  injurious  to 
is  case,  because  he  would  be  miserable,  and  perhaps  would  sink 
altogether,  without  them,  he  does  not  call  that  permission  a  grant 
or  a  concession — it  is  simply  a  measure  of  expediency.  He 
allows  it  merely  because  worse  evik  would  follow  its  refusaL 
A  people  stands  towards  its  government  in  the  same  relation  as 
a  patient  to  his  physician  —  each  has  a  right  to  the  best  possible 
treatment  —  neither  can  have  more,  and  neither  ought  to  be 
satisfied  with  less. 

Unfortunately,  to  a  certain  degree  for  ourselves,  and  to  a 
much  greater  degree  for  the  other  portions  of  the  empire,  the 
people  of  England  are  prone,  more  perhaps  than  any  other 
equally  intelligent  nation,  to  transfer  to  other  countries  their 
own  notions;  to  suppose  that  they  have  the  same  wants  and  the 
same  powers ;  to  believe,  in  short,  that  their  social  system  re- 
sembles ours  even  in  its  details.  There  is  no  sulyect  on  which 
we  have  done  this  more  blindly  or  more  mischievously,  than  as 
respects  the  mutual  relations  of  the  owners,  the  occupiers,  and 
the  cultivators  of  land. 

In  England  agriculture  is  generally  managed  by  three  classes 
of  producers,  known  as  landlords,  fitnners,  and  labourers.  The 
landlord  with  us,  is  absolute  master  of  the  land,  subject  to  the 
qualified  and  Umited  interest  which  he  may  choose  to  concede,  or, 
to  use  the  technical  word,  to  let  to  hb  tenant ;  and  he  genexally 
erects  the  necessary  buildings,  and  makes  the  more  expensive 
and  permanent  improvements.  The  farmer,  in  his  turn,  is 
master  for  the  period  of  his  tenancy,  but  is  generally  bound  to 
treat  the  land  in  a  predetermined  manner,  and  he  gives  up  the 
possession,  without  remonstrance,  the  instant  that  his  term  baa 
expired.  It  is  his  duty  to  provide  all  the  moveable  live  and  dead 
stock,  the  wages  of  the  labourers  and  the  rates  and  taxes,  and  to 
pay  periodically  to  the  landlord,  for  the  use  of  the  land  and  build- 
ings, a  net  fixed  sum.     The  labourer  is  hired  by  the  year,  the 
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week»  the  dmy,  or  the  job^  providee  nothing  but  hie  own  person 
and  oiothefly  and  has  no  claim  on  anj  individoal  landlord  or 
tenant,  except  for  his  wages.  He  has,  howeyar,  a  general  claim 
on  the  occapiers  of  the  land  constituting  the  parish  in  which 
he  is  settled,  for  full  support  for  himself  and  nis  family,  if  he 
eannot  earn  sufficient  wages,  or  is.  out  of  employ. 

These  are  the  rights  which  we  assodate  with  the  words  land- 
lords, farmers,  and  labourers.  And  when  we  find,  in  other 
ooontries,  persons  who  appear  to  stand  towards  the  land,  and 
towards  one  another,  in  analogous  relations,  we  call  them  by  the 
same  names,  and  faooy  that  these  names  Imply  similar  rights 
and  liabilities. 

*  The  first  English  conquerors  of  Bengal,*  says  Mr.  John 
Mill,  *  carried  with  them  the  phrase  landed  proprietor,  or  land- 

*  lord,  into  a  countiT  where  the  rights  of  individuals  over  the 

*  soil  were  extremely  different  in  d^pree,  and  even  in  nature, 
^  from  those  recognised  in  England.  Applying  the  term  with 
^  all  its  English  associations,  in  such  a  state  of  things,  to  one 

*  who  had  only  a  limited  right,  they  gave  an  absolute  right ; 
*'  from  another,  because  he  had  not  an  absolute  right,  they  took 

*  away  all  right ;  drove  all  classes  of  men  to  ruin  and  despair; 
^  filled  the  country  with  banditti ;  created  a  feeling  that  nothing 

*  was  secure  ;  and  produced,  with  the  best  intentions,  a  dis- 

*  organisation  of  society,  which  had  not  been  produced  in  that 

*  country  by  the  most  ruthless  of  its  barbarian  invaders.'  —  MilTs 
Logicj  voL  iL  p.  269. 

With  equal  impropriety,  and,  we  fear,  with  consequences 
that  in  time  may  be  equally  calamitous,  we  have  transferred  our 
English  notions  into  Ireland.  There  are  there  also  persons 
called  landlords,  farmers,  and  labourers,  but  they  resemble  their 
English  types  in  little  but  name.  In  Ireland  the  landlord  has 
been  accustomed  to  erect  no  buildings,  and  make  no  improve- 
ments whatever.  He  is,  in  general,  a  mere  receiver  of  rent ; 
his  only  relation  to  his  tenants  is  that  of  a  creditor.  They 
look  to  him  for  no  help,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  can  ex- 
ercise over  them  little  control.  It  is  very  seldom  that  he 
prescribes  to  them  any  system  of  husbandry,  or,  if  he  do  so, 
that  he  can  safely  enforce  it  He  cannot  remove  them  if  dis* 
satisfied  with  their  treatment  of  the  land ;  still  less  can  he  do 
so  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  farms  together,  and  introducing 
the  processes  which  require  large  capitals  and  lar^e  holdings. 
Even  at  the  expiration  of  a  lease,  the  landlord  who  displaces 
the  existing^  occupier  is  bold ;  the  tenant  who  takes  his  place 
is  rash.  With  the  labourers  the  landlord  has  scarcely  any  rela- 
tion whatever.   If  he  have  any  demesne  land  in  his  own  occupa- 
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tion^  he  may  of  course  employ  them  in  cultivating  it.  But  this 
is  seldom  the  case,  or,  to  speak  more  correctlyy  seldom  was  the 
case,  until  the  late  calamity,  by  making  the  cultivation  of  land 
unprofitable,  threw  it  in  masses,  waste  and  valueless,  into  the 
owner's  hands.  Farming  by  a  gentleman  is  a  trade  still  more 
unprofitable  in  Ireland  than  in  England ;  and  as  the  landlord 
does  nothing  for  his  tenants,  of  course  he  cannot  employ 
labourers  on  their  lands. 

Again,  the  Irish  farmer  is  not  like  the  Englishman  a  cap- 
italist, employing  on  a  tract  of  perhaps  three  hundred  acres  a 
capital  of  3000Z.,  maintaining  thirteen  or  fourteen  labouring 
families,  and  paying  9/.  or  10/.  a  week  in  wages.  The  Irish 
farmer  occupies  from  six  to  twenty  acres,  the  average  extent  of 
a  substantial  farm  being  perhaps  twelve.  The  farm  buildings 
consist  of  hovels  for  the  family,  the  horse,  the  cow,  and  the  pigs 
—  hovels  built  by  the  farmer  or  by  his  predecessor  with  stones 
and  bog  timber,  and  roofed  with  turf.  The  value  of  these 
hovels,  as  a  foundation  for  tenant  right,  with  that  of  the  live 
stock  and  seed,  and  a  few  instruments  of  agriculture  form  the 
capital,  which,  on  a  farm  of  a  dozen  acres,  may  amount  (ex- 
clusively of  tenant  right)  to  20Z.  or  30/.     *  K  I  were  on  my 

*  oath,'  said  one  of  the  witnesses  in  the  Irish  Poor  Law  In- 
quiiy,  *  I  don't  think  there  is  any  man  with  10/.  in  my  town- 

*  land.  The  loss  of  a  cow  or  two,  or  of  10/.,  would  either  ruin  a 
^  man,  or  make  a  man  rich  that  got  it :  it  would  make  a  gen- 

*  tleman  of  him  in  a  manner.'  *  The  greater  part  of  the  labour 
required  by  his  farm,  so  far  as  it  is  performed  at  all  —  for  much 
that  we  should  think  requisite  is  neglected  —  is  performed  by 
the  farmer  himself,  or  by  his  family ;  for  he  seldom  ventmres  to 
take  a  farm,  or  indeed  can  obtain  one,  which  cannot  bo  cul« 
tivated  principally  by  the  united  labour  of  the  father  and 
mother,  sons  and  daughters.  If  the  family  be  small,  so  is  the 
holding. 

The  labourer,  again,  is  not  like  the  English  labourer,  a  mere 
cottager  working  on  another  man's  land  and  for  anodier  man's 
benefit,  and  dependent  for  subsistence  on  his  wages,  when  in 
employment,  and  on  his  parish  when  unemployed.  He  is  in 
general  the  occupier  of  a  patch  of  land,  from  1  rood  to  4  in  ex- 
tent, •manured  for  him  by  the  farmer,  on  which  he  noses  the 
potatoes  that  are  to  feed  his  family.  For  this  and  for  the  site 
of  his  cabin,  which  he  has  probably  built  himself,  he  pays  a  rent 
worked  out  in  labour.  Thus,  if  the  rent  for  the  rood  of  potato 
ground  be  2/.  a-year,  and  that  of  the  cabin  1/.,  and  his  labour 

•  1  Binns,  57. 
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be  estimated  at  6d.  a  day,  he  works  for  the  fanner  120  days. 
The  rest  of  his  time  he  gives  to  his  own  potato  ground  or  to 
fairs  or  wakes,  or  to  cowering  over  the  fire,  or,  if  he  is  active 
and  enterprising,  he  comes  over  to  assist  in  getting  in  the 
English  harvest,  leaving  his  wife  and  children  to  b^  during  his 
absence.  And  if  these  resources  are  insufiScient,  he  turns 
beggar  himself. 

^ow  the  classes  known  by  the  names  of  landlords,  farmers, 
and  labourers  in  England  and  in  Ireland  respectively,  must  of 
course  have  some  common  attributes,  or  they  would  not  have 
received  a  common  name.  But  we  have  seen  that  they  are 
separated  by  most  important  distinctions :  and  among  these  dis- 
tinctions are  many  of  their  relations  to  one  another,  particularly 
those  of  the  landlord  to  the  labourer.  In  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts of  England,  that  relation  nearly  approaches  that  of  feudal 
lord  and  serf.  The  labourer  is  entitled  to  be  maintained  in  the 
parish  to  which,  under  the  settlement  laws,  he  is  said  to  belong. 
From  that  parish,  therefore,  he  seldom  ventures  to  move,  and 
to  that  parish  if  he  do  remove  and  require  relief^  he  is  sent  back. 
He  is  therefore  cLscriptus  glebce.  He  necessarily  acquires  or  in- 
herits some  of  the  qualities  of  a  serf;  he  is  improvident,  and  he 
is  helpless.  But  he  is  neither  idle  nor  indolent.  He  is  not  idle, 
because  he  has  never  been  accustomed  to  seek  his  pleasures  in 
amusement :  il  se  divertit  moult  tristement  in  the  beer  house.  He 
is  not  indolent,  because  he  has  been  always  accustomed  to  asso- 
ciate labour  with  wages,  to  look  at  employment  as  the  source  of 
comfort,  and  want  of  emplo3rment  as  subjecting  him  tb  the  in- 
solence of  the  parochial  authorities,  and  to  the  ermui  of  the  work- 
house. To  which  it  must  be  added,  that  working  under  the 
eye  of  a  master,  or  at  piece  work,  produces  habits  of  unremitted 
industry  which  cannot  easily  be  acquired  by  the  man  who  is  his 
own  task  master. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  responsibility  of  his  support  really 
falls  on  the  landlord ;  for  though  the  poor  rates  are  paid  in  the 
first  instance  by  the  occupier,  they  are  of  course  eventually 
deducted  from  the  landlord's  rent :  the  landlord,  therefore,  has  a 
strong  interest  in  preventing  the  population  of  his  parish  from 
exceeding  the  number  for  whom  there  is  profitable  employment : 
and  this  interest  is  so  obvious,  that  when  there  are  more  pro- 
prietors in  a  parish  than  one,  they  combine  to  effect  it  The 
number  of  cottages  is  carefully  kept  down ;  persons  not  entitled 
to  settlement  in  the  parish,  or,  as  they  are  usually  termed, 
strangers,  ore  kept  out  of  it,  or,  if  sometimes  admitted  when 
single,  are  sent  away  as  soon  as  they  marry.  The  necessity  of 
supporting  all  the  settled  labourers  is  a  strong  motive  for  em- 
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ploying  tliem ;  and  in  fact  tbey  perform  the  whole  agricultural 
work.  To  a  considerable  extent  they  are  employed  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  improvements  which  are  effected  in  England  by 
the  landlords;  but  their  principal  employers  are  the  farmers, 
whose  time  is  spent  in  superintending  their  farms  and  disposing 
of  the  produce,  not  in  fcmowing  the  plough  or  using  the  spade 
themselves. 

Such  were  landlords,  farmers,  and  labourers  in  England  and 
Ireland  respectively,  when  the  potato  crop  failed  in  both  coun- 
tries. The  consequence  in  England  was  distress ;  but  as  the 
English,  like  every  civilised  nation,  use  many  different  kinds  of 
food,  and  employ  a  large  portion  of  their  incomes  for  purposes 
other  than  the  purchase  of  food,  the  diflBculty  was  met  by  an 
increased  consumption  of  other  articles,  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  given  to  domestic  animals ;  by  a  large  expenditure  in 
the  importation  of  food  from  abroad ;  and  by  a  diminished  ex- 
penditure in  clothes  and  other  conmK)dities  not  absolutely  indis- 
pensable. 

In  Ireland  the  consequence  was  Famine :  a  calamity  which 
cannot  befall  a  civilised  nation ;  for  a  civilised  nation,  as  we  re- 
marked before,  never  confines  itself  to  a  single  sort  of  food,  and 
is  therefore  insured  from  great  scarcity  by  the  variety  of  its 
sources  of  supply.  When  such  a  calamity  does  befall  an  uncivi- 
lised commumty,  things  take  their  course;  it  produces  great 
misery,  great  mortality,  and  in  a  year  or  two  the  wound  is 
closed  and  scarcely  a  scar  remains. 

This,  *  however,  was  a  conduct  which  it  was  impossible  to 
adopt  in  1847.  The  course  which  an  undvilised  country  must 
have  taken,  which  must  have  been  taken  by  Ireland  if  it  had 
not  formed  a  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  was  not  open  to  a 
country  with  the  pow^  and  the  responsibility  of  England.  The 
English  resolved  that  the  Irish  should  not  starve.  We  resolved 
that  for  one  year  at  least  we  would  feed  them.  But  we  came 
to  a  third  resolution,  inconsistent  we  fear  with  the  first,  that  we 
would  not  feed  them  for  more  than  a  year.  How  then  were 
they  to  be  fed  in  1848,  supposing  their  previous  support,  the 
potato,  to  fail  again  either  by  disease  or  for  want  of  cultivation? 
The  answer,  according  to  English  notions,  seemed  obvious. 

*  Of  course  they  must  be  supported  by  poor  rates.     Property 
^  has  its  duties  as  well  as  its  rights.     The  first  duty  of  the  land- 

*  lords  is  to  employ  and  support  the  poor.     Bring  in  a  bill  ex- 

*  tending  the  Irish  Poor  Law ;  commanding  the  appointment  of 

*  relieving  officers  throughout  Ireland,  commanding  them  to 
^  relieve  all  the  destitute,  commanding  the  guardians  of  every 

*  union  to  raise  the  necessary  funds,  and  if  they  fail  to  do  so. 
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'oommandiiiff  the  Poor  Law  CommisaioDers  to  appoint  paid 
'  officers  in  tneir  steady  with  unlimited  powers  of  taxation.' 

The  opposers  of  sndi  a  measure  argued  that  the  landlords  of 
Ireland  haye  not»  like  the  English  landlords,  succeeded  to  their 
estates  subject  to  the  burden  of  supporting  or  employing  their 
poor.  That  this  is  no  more  their  peculiar  duty  than  it  is  that  of 
the  tailors  of  Ireland,  or  of  the  dniggists  of  Ireland.  That  they 
are  not,  like  the  English  landlords,  assisted  in  the  p^ormance 
of  that  duty  by  a  strict  law  of  setdement,  by  a  firm  administra- 
tion of  justice,  and  by  the  habits  of  five  centuries.  That  as  to 
employing  the  poor,  it  was  out  of  their  power,  since  they  had 
scarcely  any  land  in  their  own  occupation,  and  could  not  inter- 
fere with  that  held  by  the  farmers.  That  the  rental  of  England 
subject  to  poor  rates  is  between  eighty  and  ninety  miUions, 
and  that  of  Ireland  about  fifteen :  And  that  the  burden  which 
one  country  bears  with  difficulty,  would  crush  the  other  within 
a  very  few  years  after  it  was  imposed.  And  they  asked,  whether 
an  Irish  lodging-house  keeper  is  bound  to  maintain  all  those  who 
have  establish^  themselves  in  his  apartments ;  or  an  Irish  inn- 
keeper all  who  have  forced  their  way  into  his  tap-room?  And 
whether  occupjring  a  hovel  on  a  hill-side  gives  to  the  occupier 
and  his  family  any  better  right  to  require  the  owner  of  the  soil 
to  support  them  for  ever,  than  would  be  acquired  against  the 
owner  of  a  house  by  a  family  who  had  hired  one  of  its  garrets  ? 
The  usual  answer  of  the  English  vulgar,  both  in  Parliament 
and  out  of  it,  was,  *  The  English  landlords  support  their  poor, 
'  therefore  the  Irish  landloras  must  do  so  too.'  Forgetting, 
or  perhaps  not  choosing  to  know,  that  the  class  which  we  call 
landlords  in  Ireland  diners  from  that  which  we  call  landlords  in 
England;  and  differs  precisely  in  the  points  in  which,  to  enable 
a  poor  law  after  the  English  fashion  to  act  safely,  it  ought  to 
coindde. 

The  act  of  1838  had  instituted  a  system  of  legal  charity  under 
strict  limitations.  Under  its  provisions  Ireland  was  divided  into 
130  unions,  and  subdivided  into  2050  electoral  divisions,  —  the 
average  population  of  a  union  being  62,884  persons,  and  its 
average  area  160,000  statute  acres ;  the  average  population  of  an 
electoral  division  being  4000  persons,  and  its  average  area  9200 
acres.  The  unions  are  provided  with  130  workhouses,  erected 
at  the  cost  of  about  a  million  sterling,  lent  for  that  purpose  by 
the  Imperial  treasury.  We  believe  that  with  one  exception,  that 
of  Newtonards,  the  Irish  imions  have  repudiated  this  liability, 
and  while  making  use  of  the  workhouses,  are  allowed  to  refuse  or 
to  n^lect  to  repay  the  principal,  or  even  any  interest.  Each 
electoral  division  in  a  union  contributes  its  share  to  the  general 
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expense  of  the  establkhment ;  and  is  charged  separatelyy  in  ac- 
count with  the  union,  for  the  expenses  of  the  paupers  who  were 
resident  in  it  when  claimants  for  relief.  So  i^  it  resembles  an 
English  parish.  But  instead  of  rating  itself  for  those  purposes  as 
is  done  by  an  English  parish,  it  is  rated  by  the  union,  and  the 
rates,  instead  of  being  collected  by  its  own  officers,  are  collected 
by  the  officers  of  the  union.  A  more  important  difference  re« 
fspects  its  area  and  population.  Those  of  an  English  parish  are 
respectiyely  about  2500  acres  and  1050  persons.  Those  of  an 
Iriph  electoral  division  are,  as  we  have  seen,  respectively  9200 
acres  and  4000  persons.  Another  important  difference  is  the 
incidence  of  the  rate.  In  England  the  whole  is  primarily  paid 
by  the  occupier.  It  is  only  circuitously  and  when  a  new  bargain 
is  to  be  made,  that  it  falls  on  the  landlord ;  and  then  only  as  a 
deduction  from  his  rent.  In  Ireland  the  landlord,  called  there 
the  immediate  lessor,  pays  the  whole  rate  where  the  tenement  is 
rated  at  less  than  4/.  a  year,  and  half  of  it,  and  practically  in 
many  cases  more  than  half  when  the  rent  is  higher. 

We  have  said  that  it  was  a  system  of  legal  charity  carefully 
restricted.  No  right  to  relief  was  conferred,  no  obligation  to 
afford  it  was  imposed.  The  guardians  were  merely  authorised  to 
relieve  such  destitute  persons  as  they,  in  their  discretion,  should 
think  fit,  and  to  relieve  them  only  in  the  workhouse.  The  check 
on  the  abuse  of  their  discretion  was  a  power  in  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners,  in  case  a  board  should  neglect  to  perform  its 
duties,  to  dissolve  it  and  order  a  new  election ;  and  in  case  of  a 
repetition  of  the  neglect,  to  dissolve  the  new  board  and  appoint 
paid  officers  to  exercise  its  powers. 

During  the  whole  of  1846  and  the  greater  part  of  1847,  the 
question  as  to  the  maintenance  or  the  extension  of  the  Irish 
poor  law  was  debated  vehemently,  but  certainly  not  more 
vehemently  than  its  importance  required. 

'  Neque  enim  levia  aut  ludicra  petebant 
Prcemia.' 
Those  who  demanded  for  the  Irish  people  a  right  to  relief  un- 
limited in  extent  and  unrestricted  in  form,  believed  that  they 
were  asking  for  something  possible,  and  useful,  and  just.  Those 
who  resisted  that  demand  believed  that  they  were  resisting  a 
measure,  incapable  indeed  of  complete  execution,  but  quite 
capable,  even  in  the  imperfect  degree  in  which  it  might  be 
carried  out,  of  destroying  what  property  remained  to  the  land- 
lords, what  capital  was  possessed  by  the  farmers,  and  what 
industry,  and  providence,  and  domestic  affection  belonged  to 
the  people  of  Ireknd ;  that  they  were  resisting,  in  short,  a  gigan- 
tic engine  of  confiscation  and  demoralisation. 
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In  that  controversy  this  Journal  engaged  in  the  article  of 
October  1846,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded*  A  far  more 
importuit  part  t^as  taken  by  the  House  of  Lords.  A  select 
committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  laws  relating  to 
the  destitute  poor  in  Ireland.  It  sat  from  February  till  June, 
examined  about  fifty  different  witnesses,  almost  all  of  whom  had 
been  long  and  actively  engaged  in  the  administration  of  the 
Irish  poor  law,  and  concluded  its  labours  in  a  manner  now 
unusual  in  Parliamentary  committees,  by  agreeing  on  a  report. 

As  the  result  of  their  inquiry,  they  state  that  they  *  do  not 

*  hesitate  in  expressing  their  decided  opinion  that  the  introduo- 

*  ing  of  any  system  of  out-door  relief  would  be  dangerous  to 
^  the  jgeneral  interests  of  the  community,  and  more  particularly 

*  to  the  interests  of  the  very  class  for  whose  well  being  such 

*  relief  was  intended.' 

The  government  adopted  a  middle  course.  It  did  not  venture 
to  withstand  directly  the  English  clamour,  which  required  that 
the  property  of  Ireland  should  support  the  poverty  of  Ireland. 
It  did  not  venture  to  stand  by  the  existing  law,  which,  restrict- 
ing relief  to  the  workhouse,  gave  to  the  guardians  a  discretionary 
power  to  grant  or  deny  it. 

But  it  refused  to  confer  on  the  able-bodied  any  right  to  relief; 
or  to  authorise  the  guardians  to  give  to  them  out-door  relief 
except  in  food,  and  under  the  sanction  of  the  Commissioners, 
and  only  when  the  workhouse,  from  being  full  or  infected,  might 
be  unfit  for  their  reception.  The  Government  further  proposed 
to  provide  workhouse  room  for  the  able-bodied,  by  authorising 
out-door  relief  to  the  impotent,  and  to  make  the  relief  of  the 
latter,  either  in  or  out  of  the  workhouse,  a  duty  incumbent  on 
the  guardians. 

The  Poor  Law  Extension  Act  was  passed  on  the  8th  of  June, 
1847 ;  but  as  the  Temporary  Relief  Act,  an  act  on  which  we  shall 
not  comment  at  present,  was  in  operation  until  the  end  of  the 
following  September,  the  Extension  Act  cannot  be  said  to  have 
taken  full  efi'ect  until  the  Ist  of  October,  1847.  It  has  now  been 
tried,  therefore,  for  only  about  fifteen  months — a  time  certainly 
not  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  ascertain  from  experience  what  will 
be  its  ultimate  effects  if  it  remain  unaltered,  but  enough  to  show 
what  is  the  direction  in  which  the  vessel  is  steering  or  drifting, 
and  what  is  the  course  to  which  the  helmsman  is  endeavouring 
to  keep  her. 

Of  these  fifteen  months,  we  have  detailed  information  respect- 
ing the  first  eleven,  —  the  last  monthly  return  which  we  have 
seen  ending  the  31st  of  August,  1848.  It  is,  perhaps,  not 
unfavourable  to  a  fair  estimate  of  the  working  of  the  law,  that 
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our  mfbrmation  should  tenninate  where  it  does.  In  September 
rumours  of  another  potato  failure  were  spread,  and  that  alarm 
must  have  interfered  with  all  social  arrangements  during  the 
remainder  of  the  year.  But  the  preceding  eleven  months  were 
disturbed  by  no  peculiar  physical  calamity.  They  were  noti 
certainly,  a  jperioa  of  prosperity.  But  they  were  not  a  period 
of  famine.  There  was  distress ;  but  it  was  the  result  of  insecu- 
rity, or  idleness,  or  despondency,  not  of  the  seasons.  It  was  the 
act  of  man,  not  of  God.  The  Poor  Law  Commissioners  thus 
characterise  the  earlier  portion  of  it  in  their  first  annual  report, 
dated  the  1st  of  May,  1848. 

*  The  general  harvest  (of  1847)  was  for  the  most  part  prosperous ; 
and,  contrary  to  much  prediction  on  the  subject,  the  potato  crop 
showed  itself  almost  universally  free  from  blight,  and  the  produce  has 
since  remained  generally  sound,  as  is  proved  by  the  state  of  the  seed 
brought  into  market  in  this  and  the  last  month.  The  characteristic, 
therefore,  of  the  present  season  of  distress  has  been,  the  very  small 
breadth  of  land  planted  with  potatoes,  causing  the  great  price  to 
which  they  rose  in  the  market  so  early  as  the  months  of  Oct(A>er  and 
November.  The  price  was  even  then  so  high  as  to  place  the  pur- 
chase of  this  food  out  of  the  reach  of  the  peasantry,  even  when 
employed  and  in  receipt  of  agricultural  wages ;  and  very  few  of 
them  had  ventured  to  plant  this  crop,  rendered  so  uncertain  by 
two  years'  blight,  to  a  sufficient  extent  for  the  sustenance  of  their 
families. 

'  On  the  other  hand,  the  large  importation  of  Indian  meal  into  the 
country  has  so  far  reduced  the  price  of  that  and  other  descriptions  of 
meal,  that  the  money  cost  of  human  subsistence  is  not  much  greater 
now  than  in  seasons  when  the  potato  was  in  greatest  abundance.  We 
speak  with  the  more  confidence  on  this  point,  firom  the  comparisoQ 
which  we  are  enabled  to  make  of  the  cost  of  maintenance  in  the 
workhouses,  with  the  cost  in  former  years ;  which  in  1843, 1844,  and 
1845,  was  about  Is.  5d.  per  head  weekly,  and  at  the  present  time 
about  Is.  6dL,  taking  the  average  of  all  the  Unions  in  Ireland. 

'  Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  the  pres- 
sure of  distress  would  not  show  itself  so  uniformly  over  the  face  of 
the  country  as  in  the  preceding  year.  In  districts  where  capital 
flowed  fredy,  and  employment  was  presented  to  the  people  even  at 
moderate  wages,  they  would  fare  better  with  the  present  kinds  of 
food  at  the  present  prices  than  in  former  seasons.  On  the  other 
hand,  where,  from  want  of  enterprise  or  capital,  employment  did  not 
present  itself,  the  peasantry,  being  without  the  usual  resource  of 
potatoes,  would  necessarily  fall  into  severe  privation.*  ♦ 

We  are  not  sure  that  the  last  paragraph  is  not  an  example  of 
the  besetting  sin  which  we  have  already  remarked  as  misleading 

•  Report,  p.  8. 
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thoee  who  epeculate  on  Irish  matters — the  transfernDg  English 
notions  to  that  most  im-En^lish  society. 

•It  seems  to  assume  that  the  bulk  of  the  Irish,  like  the  bulk  of 
the  English,  depend  on  wages  — that  they  are  maintained,  like 
the  English,  by  the  flow  of  capital,  and  by  employment  being 
presented  to  them.  The  bulk  of  the  Irish  peasantry  are  their 
own  employers  —  the  capital  on  which  they  depend  is  not  some- 
thing flowing  from  without,  but  the  result  of  their  own  labour, 
and  of  their  own  frugality.  And  nothing  is  more  striking,  in 
the  long  and  intricate  history  of  Irish  distress,  than  the  intimate 
connexion  of  much  of  that  distress  with  the  carelessness,  the 
inactivity,  and  the  improvidence  of  the  sufferers.  We  will 
illustrate  this  by  a  few  extracts,  taken  almost  at  hazard  from  the 
vast  pile  of  blue  books  which  form  the  Belief  literature  of  1847 
and  1848:  — 

Extract  from  the  evidence  of  the  Bev.  H.  Montgomery,  taken 
by  the  Lords  Committee  on  Colonisation  from  Ireland,  the  18th 
of  June,  1847:  — 

'  I  have  travelled  through  a  considerable  portion  of  Ireland  in  the 
course  of  the  last  two  years.  From  Roscommon  to  Clare  on  both 
sides,  but  especially  on  the  Connaught  side  of  the  river,  I  saw  an 
immense  population,  apparently  almost  entirely  unemployed,  even  in 
the  early  part  of  the  harvest.  In  Roscommon,  in  Galway,  and  in 
Clare,  there  were  tens  of  thousands  of  people  who  appeared  to  be 
entirely  idle,  their  fields  overgrown  with  weeds,  their  houses  in  a 
state  of  ruin,  their  persons  foul  and  wretched,  and  altogether  in  a 
state  of  destitution  which  I  did  not  believe  existed  in  any  portion  of 
the  world.  The  idleness  appeared  to  be  universal ;  I  saw  scarcely 
any  man  working.  The  fields  were  overgrown  with  weeds.  You 
might  know  a  potato  garden  by  seeing  a  green  leaf  occasionally 
appearing  amidst  luxuriant  weeds,  whilst  men  and  women  were  stand- 
ing about,  or  lying  in  the  ditches  in  perfect  idleness.* 

Messrs.  Lecky,  Thomas,  and  Carey,  the  Vice- Guardians  of 
the  BaUinrobe,  Castlebar,  and  Westport  Unions,  to  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners,  Aug.  21,  1847. 

'  Every  holder  of  a  small  tenement  cultivates  his  own  land,  and 
requires  no  assistance  beyond  his  own  family,  and  when  his  crops  ar« 
sown,  there  is  no  one  to  give  him  a  day's  work  :  his  neighbour  is  iu 
the  same  predicament  with  himself,  and  the  domains  of  the  gentry 
are  few  and  far  between.  The  very  low  price  of  labour  here  is  the 
natural  result ;  for  even  in  the  busy  time  of  harvest  the  reaper  re* 
oeives,  in  general,  no  more  than  8^1  or  lOci.  per  day,  without  food. 

*  Ab  to  the  disposition  of  the  labouring  classes  to  find  employment 
for  themselves,  an  observer  must  arrive  at  rather  an  anomalous  con- 

*  Minutes  of  Evidence,  p.  112. 
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elusion.  Experience  proves  that  large  numbers  of  both  men  and 
women  yearly  migrate  to  other  lands  to  seek  employment,  and  endure 
much  hardship  and  privation  in  order  to  accumtdate  a  small  hoard, 
with  which  they  return  to  their  families ;  and  yet  at  home  the  same 
individuals  do  not  exhibit  the  same  energy  of  character,  neglecting 
many  advantageous  employments  on  their  own  gardens,  in  cleaning, 
weeding,  and  cultivating  the  land;  and  this  at  a  time  when  the 
Government  has  been  generously  and  lavishly  supplying  all  their 
wants  as  to  food.  On  Thursday  morning  last,  on  a  journey  of  twenty 
miles  from  Westport  to  Ballinrobe,  between  the  hours  of  7  and  11, 
we  did  not  remark  a  single  individual  in  the  fields,  and  only  a  few 
drawing  turf  from  the  bogs.  And  yesterday,  between  Ballinrobe  and 
Castlebar,  except  in  one  or  two  meadow  fields,  we  made  the  same 
observation.  If  they  had  the  disposition  to  work,  even  for  them- 
selves, supplied  as  they  are  and  have  been,  there  is  abundant  oppor- 
tunity ;  but  we  fear  the  disposition  of  the  peasantry  for  honest  labour 
and  employment  has  been  deeply  and  injuriously  affected.  We  are 
often  asked  if  there  will  be  any  public  works,  and  to  those  we  are 
convinced  the  people  would  fiy  with  avidity,  as  there  they  would 
receive  as  much  as  their  usual  rate  of  wages,  and  be  able  to  loiter 
away  the  time  in  pretended  labour.'* 

Captain  Kennedy,  Inspector  of  the  Ealrush  Union,  to  the 
Commissioners,  Feb.  24th  and  March  16th,  1848.  —  <  All  who 

*  received  relief  last  year  (45,000  out  of  a  population  of  82,353) 

*  expected  its  continuance,  and  still  continue  to  importune  and 

*  fcesiege  the  relieving  officer.     The  great  difficulty  and  danger 

*  here  is  in  relieving  a  people  who  are  not  disposed  to  help  them- 

*  selves ;  and  the  landlord  and  tenant  ckiss  set  them  the  example 

*  of  doing  nothing.     They  all  alike  seem  ignorant  of  the  use  of 

*  land,  labour,  or  capital.     The  farmers  who  have  money,  job  in 

*  meal,  instead  of  growing  it.  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  large 
'  portion  of  the  union  will  remain  uncultivated,  the  land  wasted 
^  by  a  succession  of  corn  crops,  and  the  occupiers  without  means 

*  or  manure  to  put  in  any  other.' f 

*  They  (the  occupiers)  seem  determined,'  says  Mr.  Hamilton, 
the  inspector  of  the  Ballina  Union,  *  to  hold  on  by  their  spots 

*  of  land,  in  the   vain  hope  that  government  will  both   feed 

*  them  and  crop  their  farms.     I  was  told  by  a  most  respectable 

*  person,  that  there  are  many  farmers  in  this  barony  (Belmullet) 

*  who  had  plenty  of  seed  last  year,  but  did  not  sow  a  single  field, 
'  in  the  hope  that  some  person  would  do  it  for  them ;  and  the 

*  same  want  of  energy  appears  to  exist  among  all  classes  at  this 
<  moment.'  % 

*  Papers  relating  to  the  Unions  and  Workhouses  in  Ireland,  fourth 
Series,  1847,  p.  41. 

t  Sixth  Series,  1848,  pp.  796,  797—804. 
J  Fourth  Series,  p.  87.,  Nov.  1847. 
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We  have  somewhat  detailed  statistics  of  the  electoral  division 
of  Belmullet,  from  which  Mr.  Hamilton  writes ;  and  of  the  ad- 
joining division  of  Binghamstown,  both  in  the  union  of  Ballina 
and  the  county  of  Clare.  They  contain  together  182,376 
acres  ;  the  population,  according  to  the  census  of  1841,  is 
22,775,  and  the  net  rental,  according  to  the  Poor  Law  valu- 
ation, 10,922/.  The  number  of  persons  rated  as  occupiers  of 
land,  according  to  the  last  return,  was  392. 

By  the  agricultural  returns  of  1847,  which  were  made  up  in 
October  and  November  in  that  year,  it  appears  that,  of  these 
182,376  acres,  inhabited  by  22,775  persons,  only  2775  were 
then  in  cultivation,  and  that  they  were  cropped  as  follows :  — 


Acres. 

Barley 

- 

• 

. 

-      ,451 

Wheat 

. 

• 

• 

2 

Oats 

. 

. 

- 

.     1057 

Bere 

• 

- 

. 

5 

Rye 

- 

. 

. 

20 

Beans 

«. 

- 

. 

3 

Potatoes 

. 

. 

. 

.      298 

Turnips 

. 

- 

. 

-      600 

^langel  Wurzel 

- 

- 

25 

Flax 

• 

. 

- 

8 

Other  Green  Crops 

- 

- 

14 

Meadow  and  Clover 

- 

- 

.      392 

2775 

or  deducting  the  400  acres  of  flax,  meadow,  and  clover,  2375 
acres  producing  food  consumable  by  man  —  about  one  acre  to 
ten  persons.  • 

Such  was  the  state  in  1847,  of  a  district  containing  a  larger 
area  than  the  county  of  Middlesex,  and  a  larger  population  ihskVL 
the  county  of  Butland. 

During  the  five  months  immediately  succeeding  the  time  when 
the  Extension  Act  came  into  operation, — that  is  to  say,  from 

♦  *  Return  of  Ajrricultural  Produce  in  Ireland,'  in  1847,  p.  8.  This 
return,  and  that  of  stock,  are  most  useful  documents,  and  do  great 
credit  to  the  constabulary  who  executed  the  enumeration,  and  to 
Captain  Larcom,  who  presided  over  it  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
return  of  stock  is  not  given,  like  that  of  crops,  according  to  electoral 
divisions,  but  according  to  baronies  and  unions.  We  trust  that  the 
next  returns,  which  will  be  still  more  instructive  than  these,  will  be 
according  to  electoral  divisions. 
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October,  1847,  to  February,  1848,  both  inclusiye, — the  poor  rate 
collected  throughout  Ireland  exceed^  that  expended  by  220,860£ 
In  March  the  proportions  b^an  to  alter.  In  that  mondi  the 
expenditure  was  179,151/1,  and  the  collection  138,449/1  In 
April  the  expenditure  was  169,3862.,  and  the  collection  11 1,98 121 
In  May  the  expenditure  was  164,57621,  and  the  collection 
114,51821  In  June  the  expenditure  was  184,38521,  and  the 
collection  121,571/.  In  July  the  expenditure  was  188,64321, 
and  the  collection  95,45221 

In  August,  however,  the  conung  in  of  the  potato  crop,  and 
we  fear  uie  cheapness  occasioned  by  the  apprehension  that  it 
would  not  keep,  somewhat  reduced  the  expenses.  They  fell 
to  152,202/.,  while  the  collection  slightly  rose,  amounting  to 
102,10721        ^ 

How  much^f  this  monthly  excess  was  advanced  from  the 
Consolidated  Fund  we  do  not  know.  The  advances  by  the 
British  Association  were  as  follows:  —  March  16,730/^,  April 
22,999/.,  May  30,715/.,  June  39,155/.,  July  54,618/.,  and 
August  37,649/.  During  this  period  the  net  amount  of  debts 
due  from  the  unions,  after  deducting  the  balances  in  their  trea- 
surers' hands,  grew  as  follows :  April  200,494/.,  May  209,369/., 
June  229,939/.,  July  262,104/.,  and  August  272,29521 

The  following  returns  show  the  progress  of  out-door  relief 
in  numbers,  beginning  from  the  earliest  period  for  which  we 
have  seen  a  return,  the  weekending  the  5tih  February,  1847. 


Week  ending 

Persons. 

Week  ending 

Persons. 

5  Feb. 

.    445,476 

11  March      - 

.      613,563 

12  Feb. 

-    464,002 

18  March      - 

-    568,834 

19  Feb. 

.     538,078 

25  March      - 

-    639,713 

26  Feb. 

-    537,987 

1  April 

.    643,999 

4March      . 

-    654,712 

8  April 

-     638,141» 

From  this  period  up  to  the  end  of  August,  we  have  monthly 
returns.  In  April  the  average  number  receiving  out-door 
relief  was  722,279,  in  May  it  was  749,837,  in  June  805,653, 
in  July  829,352,  and  in  August  555,350.  The  coming  in  of 
the  crop  having  diminished  the  numbers  still  more  tmin  the 
expenditure. 

The  monthly  returns  contain  an  important  table,  conttuning 
the  proportion  per  cent,  of  persons  relieved  to  the  population  of 
1841. 

Omitting  decimals,  it  stands  thus:  — 


•  Sixth  Series,  p.  1037. 
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June. 


Ulster  -  •  3  per  cent. 
Munster  -  14  per  cent. 
Leinster  -  7  per  cent. 
Connaught  22  per  cent. 
Ulster  -  3  per  cent. 
Munster  -  14  per  cent. 
Leinster  -  7  per  cent. 
Connanght  25  per  cent 


1848.  1848. 

Hay.       Ulster  -    •    3  per  cent.    July.       Ulster       -    3  per  cent. 

Munster  -  15  per  cent 
Leinster  -  6  per  cent 
Connaught  26  per  cent 
August  Ulster  -  -  2  per  cent 
Munster  •  10  per  cent 
Leinster  .  5  per  cent 
Connaught  18  per  cent 

So  that  at  the  end  of  July,  1848,  more  than  a  quarter,  and  at 
the  end  of  August  nearly  a  fifth  of  the  population  of  Connaught 
were  supported  either  by  poor  rates  or  by  England.  In  many 
unions,  of  course,  the  number  thus  supported  far  exceeded  this 
average.  Thus,  iu  Castlebar  the  proportion  in  July  was  44 
per  cent ;  in  BaUinrobe  58,  and  in  Ciifden  63  per  cent  The 
number  supported  by  alms  being  about  double  that  of  those  who 
maintained  themselves. 

Such  have  been  the  results  of  the  Poor  Law  Extension  Act^ 
so  far  as  they  are  expressed  merely  by  figures.  We  now  come 
to  its  moral  cfiects. 

Under  the  act  of  1838,  confihing  relief  to  the  workhouse,  a 
test,  and  as  experience  showed,  a  sufficient  test  of  the  applicants' 
destitution,  was  afibrded  by  the  terms  on  which  relief  was 
given.  Though  the  food,  the  lodging,  and  the  clothing  of  the 
workhouse  are,  and  indeed  must  be,  far  superior  to  those 
of  the  cabin,  or  even  of  the  cottage,  yet  sucli  is  the  dislike 
among  the  Lrish  peasantry  of  cleanliness,  of  order,  of  confine- 
ment, and  of  r^mar  work,  however  moderate, — such  their  love, 
to  use  Captain  Wynne's  expression,  *  of  a  combination  of  dirt, 
*  smoke,  and  warmth,'*  —  that  all  but  the  really  destitute 
avoided  it,  and  none  were  willing  to  become  destitute  in  order 
to  be  entitled  to  enter  it.  And  as  the  inhabitant  of  the  work- 
house was  powerless,  —  as  he  had  no  means  of  paying  rent  or 
giving  labour,  —  relief  in  the  workhouse  was  not  likely  to  be 
made  a  matter  of  jobbing  or  abuse.  But,  of  course,  as  soon  as 
out-door  relief  became  lawful,  there  was  a  general  rush  on  the 
part  of  the  peasantry  to  turn  it  into  a  means  of  support,  and  on 
the  part  of  the  smaller  landlords  and  farmers  to  make  it  a 
source  of  rent  or  of  underpaid  labour. 

The  4th,  5th,  6th,  and  7th  volumes  of  correspondence  on  the 
relief  of  distress  and  state  of  the  unions  in  Ireland,  show  these 
feelings  in  action. 

One  of  the  most  instructive  and  earliest  exhibitions  took 

♦  Fifth  Series,  p.  164. 
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place  in  the  Newcastle  Union,  in  the  county  of  Limerick.  It 
contains  171,862  acres,  60,000  persons,  and  the  poor  law 
valuation  is  109,499/.  The  total  land  under  crops  in  1847, 
exclusive  of  flax,  meadow,  and  clover,  was  24,298  acres.  In- 
cluding them  it  was  38,722,  The  horses  and  mules  were  3569, 
and  the  cattle  25,308.  Among  its  thirteen  electoral  divisions  is 
Ballingarry,  containing  8679  persons,  and  17,735  acres,  of  which 
5094  were  under  crops,  exclusively  of  flax,  meadow,  and  clover. 
On  the  3d  of  October  a  memorial  from  *  the  starving  poor  of 
*  the  parish  of  Ballingarry,'  was  presented  to  the  guardians,  of 
which  we  extract  the  conclusion. 

'  There  is 'a  God  above  all,  and  to  his  righteous  judgment  we  ap- 
peal against  your  cruel  and  unnatural  neglect  of  our  interests  and 
vested  rights. 

*  We  call  upon  you  at  once  to  relieve  the  class  you  are  legally  qua- 
lified to  relieve,  and  to  obtain,  without  a  day's  delay,  the  powers 
necessary  to  save  from  death  those  among  the  able-bodied  who  are  in 
danger  of  dying  of  hunger.  It  may  appear  to  you,  gentlemen,  that 
the  able-bodied  poor  cannot  be  reduced  to  such  dreadfnl  extremity  ; 
but  we  appeal  to  our  neighbours  of  the  rate^paying  classes,  we  appeal 
to  our  clergymen,  we  appeal  to  cireumstances,  to  verify  our  assertions. 
There  is  no  employment,  no  harvest  work,  no  drainage,  not  a  single 
acre  in  this  parish,  there  are  no  potatoes  •,  whence,  then,  are  we  to 
procure  means  to  buy  meal  at  19^.  the  stone?  Our  circumstances, 
we  solemnly  tell  you,  are  intolerable  and  desperate ;  but,  even  if  it 
were  otherwise,  it  would  not  justify  you  in  the  least  There  are  cer- 
tain classes  entitled  at  all  times  to  out-door  relief,  because  they  are 
presumed,  and  truly  presumed  by  the  law,  to  be  destitute ;  and  have 
you  given  a  single  pound  of  meal  to  the  hundreds  in  the  union  in- 
cluded in  that  unfortunate  and  peculiarly  squalid  and  miserable  class  ? 
We  ask  for  right;  we  ask  for  justice;  we  ask  for  the  law.  We 
appeal  to  God,  we  appeal  to  public  opinion,  we  appeal  to  the  Govern- 
ment, to  secure  for  us  at  your  hands  that  which  you  justly  owe  us, 
and  which,  up  to  this  hour,  you  have  illegally  and  culpably,  and  at 
the  expense  of  a  frightful  amount  of  human  suffering,  withheld  from 
us.** 

The  result  was,  that  the  Commissioners  issued  an  order  under 
the  Poor  Law  Extension  Act,  dated  the  Ist  November,  1847, 
authorisinpr  out-door  relief  to  the  able-bodied  in  the  Newcastle 
Union.     The  first  order  of  the  kind  which  was  made. 

The  following  extract  from  the  minutes  of  the  guardians  of 
the  23d  November,  1847,  shows  the  effect  of  the  order,  and  the 
degree  of  trust  to  which  the  Ballingarry  manifesto  was 
entitled:  — 

'  Over  1000  able-bodied  persons  from  Ballingarry,  and  other  elec- 

•  Fourth  Series,  p.  176. 
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toral  divisions,  appeared  in  front  of  the  workhouse,  requiring  out- 
door relief ;  49  (f  whom  only  came  into  the  toorhJiouse^  ^ugh  there 
are  still  60  vacancies, 

*  The  army  and  police  were  in  attendance,  information  having  been 
given  to  Sub-Inspector  Copplnger,  by  the  master,  of  the  intended 
gathering  of  these  persons. 

*  Several  able-bodied  labourers  came  before  the  boards  requiring 
out-door  relief.  Captain  Maxwell,  Poor  Law  Inspector,  informed 
them  that  it  was  contrary  to  law  to  relieve  them  outside  while  there 
was  room  in  the  workhouse,  and  stated  that  they  would  be  received 
at  the  present  moment  should  they  wish  to  come  in;  but  they 
declined.'* 

A  few  more  extracts  will  show  the  progress  of  out-door 
relief:  — 

In  November,  1847,  Captain  Maxwell  informs  the  Commis- 
sioners, that  in  the  village  of  Ballingarry  alone  there  are  1690 
inhabitants,  and  no  less  than  1519  are  on  the  relief  lists;  of 
these,  126  are  tradesmen,  f 

On  the  22d  November  the  Commissioners  require  Captain 
Maxwell  to  call  upon  each  relieving  officer  to  explain  the  course 
which  he  had  pursued,  and,  if  necessary,  to  take  the  evidence  on 
oath  on  the  same  subject  of  intelligent  individuals  who  have 
witnessed  the  relieving  officer's  proceedings.  On  the  24th  he 
answers  — 

'  In  obedience  to  your  instruction,  I  examined  each  relieving 
officer,  and  I  find  that  none  of  them  have  acted  up  to  their  instruc- 
tions. They  have  but  in  very  few  instances  visited  the  dwellings  of 
the  applicants  for  out-door  relief.  They  have  not  made  themselves 
persoiudly  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  each  case  in  their 
district.  At  first  they  contented  themselves  with  admitting  on  their 
lists  every  person  recommended  to  them  by  the  rate-payers  ;  but  lat- 
terly, considerable  reductions  have  been  made.  They  plead  ''that 
''  their  lives  are  not  safe,  if  they  strike  off,  or  refuse  applicants  for 
*' out-door  relief."*  J 

On  the  24th  of  December  he  says  that  a  witness  *  accused 

*  the  relieving  officer  of  partiality,  but  he  refused  to  give  me 

*  any  information  on  that  head,  or  clue  to  get  at  the  truth,  and 

*  stud,  "  he  dare  not  do  so :  that  his  life  would  not  be  safe  if  he 

*  **  did."    I  regret  to  state  that,  in  my  opinion,  this  feeling  is 

*  universal.     The  feeding  of  40,000  persons,  out  of  a  population 

*  of  60,000  during  last  year,  has  been  the  cause  of  incredible 

*  mischief  in  this  di8trict.*§ 

There  is  something  remarkable  in  the  early  period  at  which 

•  Fourth  Series,  p.  187.  t  Fifth  Series,  p.  219. 

X  Ibid.  p.  209.  §  Ibid.  p.  210. 
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out-door  relief  was  endeavoured  to  be  enforced  by  intimida^ 
tion. 

^  There  are  few  gentlemen/  says  Captain  Gilbert,  the  in- 
spector of  the  SHgo  Union,  writing  December  8,  1847, 
*■  throughout  this  hitherto  peaceable  union  who  have  not  received 

*  threatening  notices ;  and  those  who  have  distinguished  them- 

*  selves  most  by  benevolence  and  attention  to  the  wants  of  the 
^  poor  during  the  last  distress  have  been  particularly  marked  out.'  * 

'  There  is  a  feeling,'  says  Mr.  I/Arcy,  inspector  of  the  Ballyshannon 
Union,  writing  in  Nov.  1847,  'of  general  insecurity  abroad :  some  of 
the  ex'officio  guardians  left  the  Board-room  early,  not  wishing  to  be 
out  after  dark ;  Captain  Johnston  mentioned  that  a  report  that  he  was 
shot  had  been  very  general  in  Sligo ;  and  that  it  was  ominous,  as  there 
were  frequent  instances  where  murders  have  been  committed  of  such 
rumours  preceding  them  :  Mr.  Dickson  stated  to  me  that  as  he  drove 
into  the  town,  one  man  remarked  to  another,  alluding  to  him,  '*  that 
"  is  the  man  who  is  not  afraid  to  drive  alone,"  which  showed  that  the 
minds  of  the  people  were  occupied  with  such  subjects.' f 

The  Kilrush  Union  is  a  sample,  and,  we  are  inclined  to  think 
a  fair  sample,  of  the  general  state  of  the  County  of  Clare.  The 
toor  Law  valuation  is  59,459/. ;  the  population  in  1841  was 
82,353,  the  area  168,021  acres;  of  which,  in  October,  1847, 
42,627  were  under  crops.  Flax,  meadow,  and  clover  took  up 
7870  of  these,  leaving  34,757  for  food  capable  of  human  use  — 
a  proportion  more  favourable  than  the  average  of  Connaught 
The  horses  and  mules  in  1847  were  5545,  the  cattle  23,327- 

We  shall  give  its  history  for  a  few  weeks  at  some  length. 

Captain  Kennedy  to  the  Commissioners,  November  25,  1847. 

'  I  attended  the  weekly  meeting  of  the  Eolrush  Board  qf  Guardians 
yesterday. 

*■  There  was  a  serious  press  of  applicants  (many  of  them  removed- 
from  want),  owing  to  some  popular  misapprehension  about  out-door 
relief.  An  offer  of  the  workhouse  dispersed  them.  There  were 
several  notoriously  bad  and  turbulent  characters  among  the  cro^d, 
whom  I  observed  counselling  and  inciting  the  others  to  clamour  for 
out-door  relief  and  public  works. 

'  The  north  and  west  of  the  Union,  including  the  divisions  of  1^- 
murry,  Eilmacduane,  Killard,  Kilkee,  and  a  part  of  Moyarta,  are  in 
a  most  lamentable  state.  The  parts  on  the  coast  are  most  densely 
populated,  with  a  turf-digging,  seaweed-gathering,  fish-catching,  am- 
phibious population ;  as  bad  fishermen  as  they  are  agriculturists. 
They  have  no  regular  mode  of  gaining  a  livelihood.  They  are  inert, 
improvident,  and  utterly  without  foresight.  Lavish  and  constant 
expenditure  may  keep  them  from  starvation,  but  it  will  require  years 
of  good  management  and  well-devised  measures  to  make  them  inde- 

*  Fourth  Series,  96,  f  Ibid.  103. 
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pendent  or  8elf-8app(»ting.  A  few  acres  of  reclaimed  bog  planted 
with  potatoes  has  heretofore  supplied  their  wants,  and  rendered  them 
content  on  the  lowest  possible  scale  of  existence. 

'  The  district  seems  swept  of  food.  The  small  farmers  are  realising 
their  produce,  which  thej  are  afraid  to  keep. 

'  In  the  district  I  have  remarked  upon,  I  believe  one- third  of  the 
population  will  be  utterly  without  food  at  Christmas,  two- thirds 
starving  before  February,  and  the  whole  devoid  of  food  or  money 
before  May. 

'  I  cannot  doubt  that  all  holding  over  10  acres  (though  a  snrall 
class)  are  much  better  off  than  they  appear  or  are  willing  to  admit 
I  have  no  fears  for  them.  In  many  cases  they  have  withheld  both 
rent  and  produce  from  the  landlord ;  living  in  a  state  of  unwholesome 
expectancy  of  some  great  social  or  political  change. 
'  Intimidation  paralyses  all  from  high  to  low.* 
'  Many  of  the  habitations  are  no  better  than  a  fox  earth,  and  the 
inmates,  in  their  appearance,  clothing,  and  mode  of  living,  hardly 
human.     This  class  are  comparatively  content  and  uncomplaining. 

'  Their  mode  of  scratching  the  land  does  not  deserve  the  name  of 
cultivation.  Their  attempts  are  inferior  to  that  I  have  seen  among 
North  American  Indians. 

'  This  division  [Moyarta]  contains  upwards  of  10,000  inhabitants 
upon  13,000  acres,  and  the  net  annual  value  under  5000/.  Without 
potatoes,  it  is  a  permanent  pauper  colony ;  the  swarms  of  children 
incredible.*! 

Captain  Kennedy  to  the  Commissioners,  December  2,  1847. 

*  I  have  the  honour  to  submit  a  report  of  the  following  occurrences 
for  the  information  of  the  Commissioners.  On  my  arrival  at  the 
workhouse  at  11  o'clock,  a.m.  yesterday,  I  found  about  1000  persons 
assembled  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  evidently  bent  upon  some 
general  move.  I  was  not  long  kept  in  suspense.  A  few  minutes 
only  elapsed  when  a  general  cry  for  out-door  relief  was  set  up,  accom- 
panied by  unmistakeable  symptoms  of  turbulence  and  riot ;  a  plentiful 
crop  of  blackthorn  sticks  appearing  above  the  heads  of  all. 

*  At  this  time  a  continuous  stream  of  people  was  observed  approach- 
ing from  the  Kilkee  district.  Colonel  Vandeleur,  the  chairman  of 
the  Guardians,  and  the  sub-inspector  of  police,  had  gone  to  Eilkee  on 
magisterial  business,  but  meeting  such  crowds  h^ing  to  Kilrush, 
and  learning  their  object,  he  prudently  returned  with  the  sub- inspector. 
Seeing  the  complexion  of  matters  at  the  workhouse,  where  the  mob 
had  increased  to  about  8000,  he  ordered  up  the  police,  and  subse- 
quently the  detachment  of  troops  quartered  here. 


»  Fifth  Series,  p.  383. 
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average  of  Connaoght. 
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*  The  leaders  of  the  mob  seeing  that  measures  were  taken  to  repress 
any  attempt  at  violeneey  left  the  miserable  and  reallj  destitute  to  gain 
admission,  after  being  nearly  trampled  to  deatli.  The  sufferings  of 
the  aged  and  infirm  women  and  infants,  trampled  upon  and  trodden 
down,  were  really  heartrending.  About  300  were  subsequently 
admitted. 

'  The  fact  that  only  about  300  out  of  3000  applied  to  come  into 
the  house,  denotes  the  object  of  the  demonstration.'* 

*  December  16,  1847. 

*  There  is  an  utter  absence  of  employment  of  any  kind,  and  the 
idea  seems  to  be  abandoned  by  the  poor  themselves.  A  few  days 
since  a  large  number  of  spades  were  required  for  the  paupers  trench- 
ing the  workhouse  ground ;  and  on  inquiry  I  ascertained  that  any 
number  up  to  some  hundreds,  could  be  obtained  second  hand  (but 
good  as  new)  from  pawnbrokers  and  others  in  the  town  for  7rf.  each. 
Sold  or  pawned  by  their  indolent  or  despairing  owners. 

*  A  great  breadth  of  the  land  is  in  stubble,  and  this  they  have  no 
capital  or  manure  to  crop,  and,  worse  still,  no  energy.' f 

On  the  23d  December  Captain  Kennedy  again  writes  to  the 
Commissioners. 

*  On  the  20th  instant^  when  I  visited  the  workhouse,  I  found  about 
200  men  congregated  in  the  day-room  with  a  blazing  fire.  I  inquired 
why  they  were  not  at  work,  and  was  answered  by  a  universal  clamour, 
that  they  were  unable.  I  sent  for  the  medical  oflicer,  and  had  them 
individually  inspected :  about  thirteen  only  of  the  whole  number  were 
passed  by  him  as  infirm.  The  remainder  I  ordered  to  be  put  to  work 
in  the  yard,  breaking  stones,  under  gangsmen ;  remaining  till  I  saw 
it  in  operation ;  at  the  same  time,  explaining  that  their  rations  would 
be  stopped,  if  a  fair  amount  of  work  were  not  done.  The  result  was, 
that  of  these  men  and  their  families,  to  the  number  of  100,  demanded 
their  discharge  that  evening,  and  121  more  on  the  following  day. 

'  I  fully  ascertained  that  these  persons  came  into  the  house  without 
any  necessity  or  intention  of  staying,  but  in  the  expectation  of  b^^npr 
discharged  on  "  out-door  relief,"  When  the  house  became  crowded 
many  of  them  candidly  avowed  it 

*  I  have  no  doubt  that  an  organised  plan  to  swamp  the  house  in 
this  manner  has  been  suggested  to  the  people,  and  was  for  the  first 
time  attempted  on  the  5th  instant  (vide  my  report  of  that  date),  and 
was  only  defeated  by  the  energetic  measures  adopted. 

'  Many  come  into  the  house,  who,  on  being  searched,  possess  suma 
of  money  varying  from  ]s.  to  Ss.  and  10*.;  and  one  inmate  of  the 
workhouse,  not  many  days  ago,  laid  a  complaint  of  having  beei^ 
robbed  of  25*.  in  the  house.'} 

And  again,  on  the  30th  December  — 

*  About  twenty  able-bodied  paupers,  with  their  families,    have 

•  Fifth  Series,  p.  386.  +  Ibid.  p.  387. 
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daimed  their  discharge  this  daj^  which  will  reduce  the  number  about 
«ight7. 

*  These  persons  came  in  for  the  purpose  of  qualifjring  for  out-door 
reliefs  and  finding  no  immediate  probability  of  succeeding  in  their 
object,  left  the  house  voluntarily,  without  it.  A  large  number  have 
quitted  during  the  week  from  the  same  causes  and  on  the  same  con- 
ditions. The  being  put  to  work,  and  obliged  to  observe  personal 
cleanliness,  are  conditions  they  will  not  submit  to,  unless  they  are 
absolutely  destitute. 

*  Every  day  8  experience  convinces  me  of  the  danger  of  giving  out- 
door relief  to  any  of  this  class,  ahd  the  necessity  of  resisting  to  the 
utmost  limit  which  prudence  or  humanity  will  justify. 

*  I  had  difficulty  in  inducing  the  Guardians  to  adopt  this  system : 
trouble  to  the  officers,  irregularity,  danger  of  infection,  &c.,  were 
urged  against  it. 

*  They  receive  relief  in  food  only,  and  are  quite  content  with  their 
aUowance  of  meal.  Their  habitually  wretched  scale  of  existence 
renders  them  content  with  anything,  and  fuel  costs  them  nothing.'  * 

Verbatim  copy  of  a  notice  posted  on  Colonel  Vandeleur*8 
gate  on  the  evening  of  Slst  December,  1847. 

'  Take  Notice  Crofton  Vandeleure  if  you  dont  change  your  mind 
and  give  Relive  to  the  Young  as  well  as  the  Old,  and  not  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  Publicke  Worke  as  you  are,  and  also  Captin  Kenidy  if  ye 
dont  be  said  by  this  Notice  believe  me  I  will  do  with  you  as  I  did 
with  Pirce  Carrige,  so  have  your  Wills  made  in  time.* 

Captain  Kennedy  writes  again  to  the  Commissioners,  Jan.  4, 
1848. 

*  Four  persons  were  this  day  committed  to  Ennis  gaol  to  take  their 
trial  for  posting  a  threatening  notice,  and  conspiring  to  shoot  C.  M. 
Vandeleur,  Esq.,  and  myself.  The  evidence  against  them  is  a  man 
named  Curtin. 

*  They  communicated  to  him  their  intention  of  shooting  2^.  Van- 
deleur, if  public  work  were  not  immediately  given,  as  they  believed 
he  had  stopped  it ;  and  also  to  shoot  me  if  I  did  not  give  relief  to 
young  (f.c.  able-bodied)  as  well  as  old. 

*  I  went  into  the  Bridewell  this  morning  and  immediately  recognised 
all  four  as  persons  who  had  applied  for  out-door  relief;  two  of  whom 
made  themselves  remarkable  by  being  unusually  importunate,  and 
one,  if  not  two,  had  left  the  workhouse  voluntarily.  They  were  all 
of  the  able-bodied  class. 

*  The  fact  of  some  neighbouring  unions  giving  out-door  relief  to 
able-bodied  makes  our  position  here  more  difficult.  One  sturdy 
vagabond  applied  to  me  the  other  day.  I  explained  the  law,  and  offered 
him  the  workhouse ;  he  replied,  "  They  all  get  the  government  relief 
♦*  at  Ennis,  and  if  we  had  Father  Sheehan  (Roman  Catholic  curate, 
**  Ennis),  we  would  all  soon  have  it  here." 

•  Fifth  Series,  p.  393. 
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*  I  may  remark  that  no  proper  object  has  been  refused  relief  either 
in  or  out  of  the  workhouse.'  ♦ 

We  now  come  to  the  Scariff  Union,  partly  in  Clare  and 
partly  in  Galway.  The  population  is  53,563,  the  valuation 
44,609/.,  the  acreage  168,048.  Only  23,461  acres  were,  in 
October  1847,  under  crops,  of*  which  6699  were  in  flax,  meadow, 
and  clover,  leaving  16,762  for  food  consumable  by  man.  The 
horses  and  mules,  in  1847,  were  3146,  the  cattle  15,833. 
Captain  Hart  to  the  Commissioners,  December  11,  1847 
'  The  state  of  things  here  is  difficult  to  be  dealt  with,  owing  to  a 
large  admixture  of  turbulent  able-bodied  single  men,  and  others  not 
in  distressed  circumstances,  who  evidently  entertain  the  notion  that  it 
needs  but  a  due  exhibition  of  physical  force  to  induce  an  indiscrimi- 
nate issue  of  out-door  relief,  seeing  that  the  workhouse,  which  was 
constructed  for  600,  now  contains  nearly  800  inmates. 

*  On  Tuesday  last,  I  had  to  seize  a  turbulent  fellow  (a  single  man) 
who  had  forced  his  way  with  others  into  the  house ;  and  on  my  having 
his  name  registered,  as  a  warning  to  others,  and  ordering  that  no  relief 
should  ever  be  given  to  him  except  inside  the  house,  he  insolently 
replied,  that  he  would  "  rob  and  steal  sooner  than  come  into  the  work' 
"  hoiiscy*'  and  that  "  all  the  people  had  a  right  to  get  the  out-door 
«  relief.'' 

*  I  should  not  have  deemed  such  matters  as  these  worthy  of  mention, 
were  it  not  that  they  abundantly  exemplify  what  must  inevitably  be 
the  demoralising  effects  of  out-door  relief  to  able-bodied  men,  should 
such  an  expedient  unhappily  ever  have  to  be  resorted  to — a  crisis 
which  I  can  view  in  no  other  light  than  as  an  unmixed  and  dire 
calamity,  which  will  speedily  extinguish  in  the  breasts  of  its  recipients 
every  principle  of  self-reliance,  and  swallow  up  the  property  of  the 
country;  for, judging  from  past  experience,  it  is  utterly  futile  to 
expect  that  any  adequate  check  can  be  interposed,  especially  at  this 
early  stage  of  the  administration  of  the  new  laws  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor,  to  prevent  an  almost  indiscriminate  issue  of  relief;  as  when 
once  it  is  believed  that  the  destitution  has  extended  beyond'  the 
power  of  being  met  by  local  taxation,  every  barrier  to  abuse  will,  I 
fear,  be  at  once  levelled,  and  the  same  general  rush  made  for  the 
"  Gt)vernment  relief*  as  took  place  under  the  system  of  relief  by 
Public  Works,  and  subsequently  by  the  issue  of  rations,  when  the 
detection  of  the  most  shameless  imposition  was  usually  met  by  the 
reply,  that  **  one  man  had  as  good  a  right  as  another  to  get  a  share  of 
"  the  Government  relief."  '• 

Cahirciveen  Uniotu  —  Colonel  Clarke  to  the  Commissioners, 
December  10,  1847. 

*  There  is  no  possibility  of  finding  accommodation  sufficient  to 
give  the  workhouse  test  a  full  and  fair  operation.    It  is  computed 
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that  there  are  lO^SOO  destitute  individuals  in  the  Union,  being  able- 
bodied  labourers,  not  possessing  land,  and  their  families.  How  these 
persons  existed  in  former  years,  is  one  of  those  Irish  problems  most 
difficult  of  solution ;  but  I  believe  that  to  relieve  one  of  them,  and 
not  another,  would  be  a  positive  injustice ;  all  being  equally  destitute. 
I  am  perfectly  convinced  that,  even  supposing  the  Guardians  were  in 
possession  of  sufficient  funds,  they  are  totally  incapable  of  carrying 
out  any  measures  of  relief  to  any  such  extent ;  and  though  I  might 
lecture  on  the  subject  daily  and  hourly,  and  every  word  be  most  fully 
acquiesced  in,  there  would  be  no  practical  result/* 

'  Unfortunately,  in  this  country,  charitable  or  local  funds  are  looked 
upon  as  common  property,  of  which  every  man  is  entitled  to  a  share, 
without  reference  to  his  circumstances.  Parents,  however  well  off, 
will  have  their  adult  children  placed  on  the  poor  lists,  and  use  every 
deception  as  to  the  ages  of  the  younger  children,  which  is  now  daily 
practised  at  the  workhouse,  in  order  to  obtain  a  higher  scale  of  diet. 
I  am,  therefore,  induced  to  believe  that  there  will  be  at  least  6000 
persons  on  the  out*door  relief  lists ;  the  cost  of  these  for  25  weeks, 
at  the  most  moderate  calculation,  will  be  8000/. ;  to  raise  this  sum 
from  the  Union,  would  require  a  rate  of  nearly  Is.  in  the  pound. 
I  have  before  had  the  honour  of  submitting  to  you  my  opinion  that 
the  levy  of  any  rate,  in  addition  to  that  now  in  course  of  collection, 
would  be  hopeless.  If  the  Guardians  can  carry  on  the  workhouse^ 
with  the  auxiliary  building,  it  will  be  the  extent  of  their  powers.' f 

MohiU  Union.  —  Major  Halliday  to  the  Commissioners^ 
January  21,  1848. 

*  The  number  of  names  now  on  the  out-door  relief  list  exceeds  3000, 
and  must  be  expected  largely  to  increase  for  several  weeks ;  but  the 
relieving  officers  have  been  able  hitherto  to  avoid  taking  on  it  any 
able-bodied  males,  by  offering  to  applicants  of  this  class  admission  to 
the  workhouse,  which  is  almost  invariably  declined. 

*  They  all  concur  in  stating,  that  if  any  of  these  shall  be  relieved 
out  of  doors,  they  will  universally  throw  themselves  on  the  list^  and 
abandon  such  employment  as  they  ai  present  can  at  times  obtain  from 
the  farmers  or  otherwise.^  X 

The  opinion  reported  by  Major  Halliday  in  the  last  sentence, 
is  remarkably  confirmed  by  a  circumstance  which  has  come  to 
oar  knowledge  while  these  pages  are  passing  through  the  pres^. 
A  great  proprietor  in  Kerry  has  directed  a  considerable  sum  to 
be  employed  there  in  drainage.  He  finds,  however,  the  jiau- 
perism  undiminished,  and  the  explanation  is,  that  those  who 
have  once  received  relief  are  spoilt  for  work.  They  are  abso- 
lutely valueless  as  day  labourers,  and  if  employed  on  task  work, 
throw  up  their  little  contracts,  candidly  confessing  that  they 
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prefer  their  chance  of  UDion  support  A  friend  of  ours  near 
Limerick,  a  few  days  ago^  ordered  four  pair  of  shoes.  His  shoe- 
maker refused  the  order^  as  it  might  interfere  with  his  relief. 

Of  course  we  could  extend  almost  indefinitely  these  pictures 
of  sloth,  fraud,  violence,  and  misery :  for  long  as  these  extracts 
are,  they  form  a  very  minute  portion  of  the  vast  Belief  libraiy 
before  lis.  Enough,  however,  perhaps  more  than  enough,  has 
been  produced  to  show  the  wisdom  of  Mr.  Twistleton's  pro- 
phecy —  *  that  it  would  be  a  fatal  step  to  introduce  any  system 

*  of  outdoor  relief  for  the  unemployed  population  of  Ireland.'  * 
Those  who  believe  that  a  population  in  the  state  which  now 
appears  to  be  that  of  the  southern  and  western  Irish  can  safely 
be  told  that  the  fundamental  law  of  human  society  has  been  re- 
pealed in  their  favour,  and  that,  though  they  do  not  work,  they 
yet  shall  eat ;  who  believe  that  a  people,  such  as  the  evidence 
now  shows  those  of  Munster  and  Connaught  to  be*  will  fight  the 
anxious  battle  which  man  has  to  wage  for  subsistence,  though 
they  are  told  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  rate-payers,  and,  in  de- 
fault of  them,  of  that  being  of  inexhaustible  resources,  the 
British  Government,  to  assist  them  when  they  make  inadequate 
efforts,  and  supply  their  place  when  they  make  none  —  those 
who  can  believe  all  this,  are  beyond  the  reach  of  any  arguments 
drawn  from  theory,  or  even  from  experience. 

We  may  be  asked,  however — for  it  is  a  question  which  we 
have  often  heard  put — what  else  would  you  have  done  —  what 
do  you  propose  to  substitute  ?  We  are  not  sure  that  this  is  a 
question  which  an  objector  to  out-door  relief  for  such  a  population 
IS  bound  to  answer.  If  we  saw  a  man  with  a  wound  in  his  leg, 
busily  employed  in  tearing  it  wider  and  deeper,  we  might  be 
allowed  to  advise  him  to  desist,  without  being  required  to  direct 
bis  further  proceedings.  If  he  asked  us  what  else  he  should  do, 
we  might  be  permitted  to  answer,  *  All  that  we  know  is,  that 

*  what  you  are  doing  is  wrong ;  tliat  every  time  you  tear  that 

*  wound  you  inflame  it.    What  you  ought  to  do,  or  whether  you 

*  ought  to  do  any  thing,  we  will  not  venture  to  say ;  but,  for 
^  heaven's  sake,  stop  your  hands  in  what  you  are  about  I ' 

Some  answers,  however,  we  will  endeavour  to  give  to  this 
question ;  some  measures  we  will  venture  to  suggest. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  that  any  remedies 
for  the  social  diseases  of  Ireland  must,  like  those  diseases  them- 
selves, be  divided  into  two  classes,  the  moral  and  the  physical 
The  most  striking  and  the  most  important  moral  disease  of  Ire- 

^  House  of  Lords  Evidence  on  DesUtate  Poor  in  Irdand,  1846, 
p.  780. 
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land  is  insecurity.  The  remedies  against  insecurity  are  supplied 
partly  by  law  and  partly  by  education.  Of  these,  perhaps, 
education  is  the  more  important  It  is  not,  indeed,  independent 
of  law.  However  excellent  the  instruction,  however  wide  its 
diifudon,  still  in  every  large  society  there  are  some  persons 
whom  it  does  not  affect.  Their  intellects  are  not  strong  enough 
to  understand  it,  or  the  violence  of  their  passions  prevents  their 
heeding  it,  or  they  have  not  sufficient  self-control  to  obey  it. 
Such  persons  must  be  restrained  by  fear,  and  where  fear  is  in- 
suffident,  by  force ;  and  force  and  fear  are  the  weapons  only  of 
law.  But  law,  though  it  represses  violence  and  fraud,  does  not 
even  attempt  to  diminish  the  rapacity  and  ferocity  which  occa- 
sion them.  This  it  leaves  to  education ;  and  where  education  has 
not,  at  least  to  some  extent,  performed  its  duty,  where  it  has  not 
trained  up  a  considerable  portion  of  the  community  to  be  the 
enemies  of  crime,  where  it  has  not  created  a  public  opinion  to  aid 
the  law,  both  legislator  and  administrator  bec(»ne  feeble. 
.  No  employment  of  fear  or  of  force  can  permanently  prevent 
the  prevalence  of  outrage  and  robbery  in  an  uneducated  com- 
munity. Nowhere  are  these  instruments  more  powerful,  no- 
where is  their  use  more  unscrupulous  than  in  slave  countries, 
and  nowhere  is  there  less  security  of  person  or  of  property.  In 
the  first  place  punishment  is  a  comparatively  remote  evil,  and 
depends  on  detection :  but  neither  distant  nor  contingent  motives 
much  affect  an  uneducated  man.  To  obey,  or  even  to  appreciate 
them,  requires  much  cultivation.  And,  in  the  second  place,  no 
law  can  be  vigorously  executed  unless  the  mass  of  the  people 
assist  in  its  execution;  and  they  never  will. assist  in  repressing 
crime  unless  they  are  sufficiently  educated  to  perceive  its  mis- 
chief. 

The  principal  educators  of  every  Christian  country  must  be  its 
^ergy.  The  amotmt  of  their  influence,  and  the  direction  in 
which  it  is  exercised,  of  course  depend  much  on  the  purity  of 
their  doctrine  and  their  own  intellectual  and  moral  cultivation. 
They  depend,  perhaps,  still  more  on  the  relation  in  which  the 
priest  stands  to  his  flock.  If  he  belong  to  the  mass  of  the 
people  by  birth,  by  connexions,  and  by  early  education, — if  his 
only  experience  in  life  has  been  the  cabin,  the  village  school,  the 
ecclesiastical  seminary,  and  the  parochial  cure, — ^if  he  bedependent 
on  his  flock  for  society,  for  sympathy,  and  for  income,  how  can 
we  expect  him  to  teadi  any  opinions  except  those  which  that  flock 
nppcoyee^?  This,  as  we  have  often  said  before,  is  an  important 
part  of  the  long  explanation  of  the  insecurity  of  Ireland.  The 
kgal  instnmients  for  the  su wression  of  outrage  are  actually  more 
poweiful  in  Ireland  than  in  England.  The  law  is  more  stringent ; 
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there  is  a  much  larger  arm j,  and  a  much  stronger  police.  But 
in  England  every  thing  tends  lo  attach  the  great  body  of  the 
instructors  of  the  people  to  the  side  of  order  and  law.  By  birth^ 
by  manners,  and  by  education,  they  belong  to  the  class  which  is 
supposed  to  have  roost  to  lose  by  disorder,  and  which  certainly 
is  most  conscious  of  the  advantages  of  tranquillity.  With  that 
class  alone  can  they  associate  familiarly;  and  that  class  con* 
tributes  the  small  portion  of  their  incomes  which  is  not  derived 
from  a  national  fund.  The  whole  influence,  therefore,  of  the 
Church  of  England  is  conservative; 

The  same  train  of  reasoning  would  lead  us  to  expect  the 
whole  influence  of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  priests  to  be 
destructive.  This,  however,  it  certainly  is  not.  The  Irish 
Roman  Catholic  dorgy,  whatever  be  their  other  deficiencies, 
are  sincere  in  their  faith.  They  cannot  believe  in  the  Go^>els 
and  preach  assassination  or  rebellion.  The  events  of  the  last 
six  months  show  that  their  influence,  so  far  as  it  was  exerted  at 
all,  was  exerted  against  the  insurrection.  But  though  they 
have  very  seldom  been  the  active  enemies  of  authority,  they 
have  very  seldom  been  more  than  its  lukewarm  fiiends.  In 
many  cases,  perhaps  in  most,  they  have  not  ventured  to  be 
more  than  neutral.  Those  who  mtve  been  promin^it  in  the 
repression  of  sedition  have  encountered  dangers,  and  indeed 
sufferings,  to  confront  which  required  the  self-devotion  of  a 
martyr.  We  know  one  case,  in  which  a  priest  was  murdered 
for  having  denounced  outn^e  and  rebellion.  Others  have  had 
their  chapel  doors  nailed  up ;  and  almost  all  the  rest  have  found 
their  incomes  cease.  They  have  had  to  choose  between  rebd* 
Uon  and  starvation. 

On  other  social  questions,  where  they  were  less  tied  down 
by  the  express  words  of  Scripture,  their  dependence  on  their 
flocks  has  forced  them  to  take  the  dangerous  side.  They  have 
been  the  great  supporters  of  repeal,  —  the  most  miscluevous 
delusion  that  ever  infected  the  Irish  nation.  They  have  always 
encouraged  early  marriages,  and  their  consequence,  the  sub- 
division of  the  land  into  occupancies  incapable  of  affording 
rent  or  even  decent  subsistence.  They  are  the  natural  enemies 
of  good  poor-law  administration.  If  relief  be  given  in  the 
workhouse  the  priest  gets  nothing,  and  accordingly  he  always 
exerts  himself  in  favour  of  out-door  relief.  We  know  one  case, 
and  believe  that  there  are  hundreds,  in  which  a  priest  cursed 
fixnn  the  altar  all  who  should  enter  the  worichouse.  ^  Rather,' 
he  said,  '  die  in  your  cabins  or  by  the  road-side.  Your  deaths 
^  will  be  upon  the  heads  of  those  who  refesed  you  oat-door 
*  relief.'    Irat  in  proportion  as  out*door  relief  is  profuse,  or  is 
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given  to  thoee  who  have  other  meaos  of  support,  something 
will  overflow  in  dues.  Again,  the  priest,  as  he  is  scarcely  ever 
an  owner,  and  often  is  not  an  occupier,  of  land,  is  seldom,  and 
then  very  lightly,  rated  to  the  poor.  While  out-door  relief  is 
swallowing  up  the  landlords'  rents  and  the  tenants'  profits,  the 
priest  can  indulge  his  sympathy  for  his  neighbour  or  for  his 
relation  without  making  any  real  sacrifice  liimself. 

It  is  true  that  these  evils  are  not  completely  remediable* 
The  bulk  of  a  Roman  Catholic  clergy  cannot  be  gentlemen; 
for  men  who  belong  by  birth  or  by  habits  to  the  higher  classes 
will  rarely  submit  to  liie  perpetual  celibacy  and  to  the  laborious 
duties  of  a  Boman  CathoUc  parochial  clergyman.  The  education 
which  is  given  by  society,  which  is  gained  from  equals  and  rivals 
in  the  public  school,  the  university  and  the  world,  is  denied  to 
them.  But  we  can  give  to  them  what,  though  far  inferior,  is 
next  best, — a  good  literary  education;  though  we  cannot  make 
them  independent  of  their  flocks  for  sympathy  and  for  society, 
we  can  relieve  them  from  pecuniary  dependence.  And  the  more 
exposed  they  are  to  bad  influences,  which  are  inevitable,  the 
more  important  it  is  that  we  should  extricate  them  from  those 
whidi  are  removable. 

The  least  expensive,  and,  supposing  it  once  carried,  the  easiest 
in  application  of  the  remedies  required  by  Ireland,  is  the  endow- 
ment of  the  Catholic  clergy ;  and  we  earnestly  recommend  that 
the  salaries  of  the  priests  of  every  electoral  division  be  rated, 
just  as  the  tithe  rent  of  the  Protestant  cler^man  is,  to  the 
relief  of  the  poor  of  that  district^  and  the  poun^ge  paid  over  to 
the  guardians. 

To  talk  of  the  expense  as  a  real  objection,  is  puerile.  It 
would  not  cost  half  what  we  spend  on  the  African  squadron, 
with  no  ascertainable  results  except  the  loss  of  officers  and  men, 
the  interruption  of  the  commerce  of  the  world,  the  suspicion  or 
hatred  excited  against  us  among  all  foreign  nations,  and  the 
aggravation  of  the  horrors  of  the  slave  trade.  It  would  not  cost 
half  the  expense  of  the  armed  force  that  it  would  enable  us  to 
reduce  in  Ireland.  It  would  not  cost  one-tenth  of  the  additional 
revenue  which  Ireland,  in  a  merely  tolerable  state  of  security, 
would  pour  into  our  Exchequer:  and,  above  all,  it  would  not,  like 
a  Caffire  war,  or  a  Canadian  fortification,  be  a  new  expenditure. 
It  would  only  be  shifting  an  existing  load  from  the  shoulders  of 
the  poorest,  to  those  of  the  richest  population  in  the  world.  It 
would  be  only  relieving  the  Irish  poor  from  a  tax  which  must 
be  paid  either  by  them  or  by  us,  and  which  is  now  paid  by  them 
only  because  we  have  tfd^en  from  them  and  appropriated, —and 
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continue  to  appropriate— -to  purposes  of  our  own  the  fund  which 
originallj  supplied  it 

Some  additional  provisions  for  security,  such  as  the  increase  of 
the  number  of  stipendiary  magistrates,  and  the  abolition  of  that 
monstrous  relic  of  barWism,  the  requiring  unanimity  from 
juries,  are  advisable,  but  less  urgent 

But  moral  remedies  must  here  again  be  supported  by  physical 
ones.  No  country  can  be  tranquil  or  industrious  in  which  the 
proportion  of  people  to  the  land  and  capital  which  employ  and 
support  it,  is  so  excessive  as  to  leave  them  unemployed  and 
destitute,  or  even  unemployed  without  being  destitute,  during 
a  considerable  portion  of  every  year.  This  is  well  illustrated 
in  the  excellent  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Aubrey  de  Vere,  before 
the  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  on  Colonisation,  on  the 
19th  July,  1847.    (P.  513.  and  post.) 

'  It  must  be  remembered,*  saj^  Mr.  De  Vere,  *  that  the  immediate 
effect  of  over-population,  when  excessive,  is  to  interfere  with  the 
ordinary  relations  of  society,  and  still  more  with  the  processes  of 
agriculture,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  almost  impossible  that 
money  can  be  laid  out  productively.  The  farmer  builds  his  sheds 
for  his  cattle ;  in  the  spring  he  has  one  or  two  calves ;  four  or  five 
armed  men  come  up  to  him,  and  make  him  swear  that  he  will  kill  his 
calves  because  his  poorer  neighbours  require  the  milk.  The  effect 
of  such  outrages  on  improved  cultivation  is  obvious. 

^  4729.  Have  not  there  been  many  instances  during  the  present 
year  in  which  a  species  of  tariff  has  been  e8tabli3hed  by  the  dis- 
turbers of  the  peace  under  which  a  large  farmer  is  allowed  to  rear 
not  exceeding  two  calves,  another  is  allowed  to  rear  one,  and  a  third 
IS  prohibited  from  rearing  any  ?  —  Yes ;  that  is  perhaps  a  more  dan- 
gerous symptom  than  those  occasional  outbreaks  of  lawlessness  which 
occur  at  other  times.  It  illustrates  the  tendency  of  a  very  great 
amount  of  over-population  to  abolish  the  very  idea  of  property,  — 
making  the  people  believe  that  the  produce  of  the  land  belongs  vir- 
tually to  all  on  the  land,  and  that  they  have  a  right  to  legislate  as 
they  think  best  as  to  the  mode  of  its  distribution. 

'  4731.  Do  the  same  interferences  take  place  with  respect  to  the 
sale  and  price  of  potatoes  ?  —  Yes.  A  farmer  receives  notice  that 
his  potatoes  are  required  to  be  sold  at  such  a  price,  or  that  he  must 
be  prepared  to  undergo  whatever  penalty  the  people  choose  to  inflict 
upon  him.    This  has  frequently  occurred. 

'Then  supposing  the  labourer  to  be  perfectly  desirous  to  give 
honest  labour  in  return  for  the  wages  he  receives,  he  is  almost  as 
unable  to  do  this,  as  the  farmer  is  unable  to  cultivate  the  crops  which 
he  prefers.  He  is  one  of  a  certain  number  of  people,  all  of  whom 
require  employment.  If  the  employment  is  only  sufficient  for  fifty 
men,  and  a  hundred  require  employment,  the  remaining  fil^y  will  of 
course  induce  or  compel  the  fifty  who  have  received  the  employment 
to  give  such  inefficient  work  as  to  render  the  employment  of  the  bun* 
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dred  men  necessary*  If  the  hundred  men  should  be  all  employed, 
but  if  the  work  be  calculated  to  last  only  for  six  months,  whereas  the 
hundred  labourers  require  subsistence  for  the  whole  year,  they  will 
naturally  make  the  work  last  for  the  year,  and  any  particular  indivi- 
dual amongst  them  who  wishes  to  make  himself  what  is  called  better 
than  his  neighbour,  is  a  man  very  injurious,  as  they  think,  to  the 
community,  and  gets  a  hint  to  that  effect.  All  the  relations  of  society 
are  thus  embittered^  and  the  impatience  of  the  disease  resists  the 
measures  necessary  for  the  cure.  Every  part  is  sore,  and  shrinks 
from  the  touch ;  every  part  is  armed,  and  stings  the  hand  that  would 
heal  it 

*  The  failure  of  the  recent  attempt  to  support  the  people  of  Ireland 
by  means  of  work  on  the  public  roads,  is  but  an  illustration  on  a  large 
scale  of  a  difficulty  which  besets  all  attempts  to  give  employment 
where  the  pressure  of  population  is  such  as  to  paralyse  that  employ, 
ment  which  a  less  excessive  pressure  would  have  stimulated.  The 
labour  required  was  met  by  a  combination.  That  is  a  fact  that 
speaks  for  itself;  every  body  knows  it ;  no  person  ought  to  have  been 
surprised  at  seeing  it  occur.  Those  who  were  well  acquainted  with 
Ireland  knew  that  the  circumstance  was  certain  to  occur,  because  the 
same  principle  of  combination  has  long  since  prevailed  amongst  our 
labourers,  although  in  an  occult  shape,  and  has,  in  an  indirect  man- 
ner, produced  the  same  results ;  that  is  to  say,  by  a  kind  of  under- 
stood convention  amongst  the  labourers,  work  has  been  done  badly, 
and  done  slowly.  While  in  England  you  have  paid  Is.  6d.  for 
labour,  and  have  got  Is.  GcL  worth  of  work,  in  Ireland  we  have  paid 
Sd.  for  labour,  and  got  6d.  worth  of  work  ;  combination  supplanting 
competition,  and  making  labour  expensive  where  the  labourers  were 
numerous. 

*  4743.  Does  this  pressure  of  a  population  in  excess  act  danger- 
ously upon  the  peace  of  the  country  ?  —  It  renders  it  impossible  to 
maintain  the  peace  in  many  of  those  districts  in  which  the  pressure 
is  very  much  felt,  because  it  reduces  us  to  a  state  in  which  you  may 
say  that  every  one  is  in  every  one  else's  way.  In  England  every  one 
is  socially  dependent  upon  his  neighbour ;  the  intertexture  of  society 
is  so  finely  wrought  that  every  man  is  the  better  for  his  neighbour, 
and  so  far  has  a  sort  of  vested  interest  in  his  life ;  but  in  Ireland  the 
people  are  competitors  and  rivals,  and  angry  feelings  are  thus  neces- 
sarily engendered.  For  this  reason  it  has  been  found  hitherto  very 
difficult  to  preserve  the  peace  in  Ireland,  even  in  times  of  compara- 
tive abundance.  We  have  now  met  with  a  calamity  which  has  very 
much  the  same  effect  as  if  some  two  millions  of  people  had  been  added 
in  one  year  to  our  population,  a  proportionate  amount  of  food  having 
been  withdrawn.  Under  these  circumstances  the  insecurity  of  pro- 
perty and  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  the  peace  must  proportionately 
increase. 

*  4759.  With  respect  to  the  general  interests  of  your  electoral  divi- 
sion, how  do  you  find  that  the  state  of  the  neighbouring  less  improved 
electoral  divisions  acts  upon  you  ?  —  Very  injuriously.  That  is  one 
of  oor  great  difficulties*    In  a  neighbouring  electoral  division,  a  large 
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proportion  of  the  holdings  consist  of  abont  three  acres  each.  If  each 
of  those  farms  supports  the  person  who  possesses  it,  even  supposing 
that  no  rent  is  paid,  it  is  probably  the  very  most  that  we  can  expect. 
A  rate  certainly  cannot  be  levied  upon  such  farms. 

*  There  are  a  very  considerable  number  of  acres  in  that  electoral 
division  which  have  remained  altogether  unsown  and  waste.  Adjoin- 
ing us  is  the  electoral  division  of  Kildimo ;  in  it  no  considerable  pro- 
prietor resides,  and  there  is  no  chance  of  employment  on  a  large  scale. 
Supposing  that  in  the  two  adjoining  electoral  divisions  the  people  are 
destitute,  and  that  a  very  inconsiderable  rate  is  the  utmost  that  can 
be  raised  for  their  support,  we  shall  be  in  the  difficult  position  of 
supporting  our  own  people  in  the  midst  of  a  starving  multitude  on 
each  ^de  of  us,  and  the  question  is,  whether  that  multitude  will  be 
content  to  starve  and  see  their  neighbours  provided  for.  As  soon  as 
we  set  200  men  at  work,  200  more  men  will  probably,  if  not  other- 
wise provided  for,  march  down  with  their  spades  on  their  shoulders, 
and  demand  a  share  in  that  work.' 

The  d^ee  in  which  Ireland  is  over-populous,  may  perhaps 
be  best  understood  by  comparing  her  to  Elngland. 

Unfortunately  the  agricultural  statistics  of  England  are  very 
defective.  We  are  not  acquainted  with  any  estimate  later  than 
that  furnished  by  Mr.  Couling  to  the  Emimtion'Conunittee  in 
1827,  and  published  (p.  361.)  in  the  appendix  to  the  third  Report, 
ordered  to  be  printed  on  the  29th  June,  1827.  It  has  been 
adopted,  however,  by  Mr.  Porter,  and  with  a  slight  variation, 
by  Mr.  M'Culloch,  and  so  far  as  it  differs  from  the  truth,  must 
obviously  err  in  leading  us  to  under  estimate  the  present  amount 
of  agricultural  imjHrovement. 

According  to  that  estimate,  the  32,342,400  acres  of  England, 
comprised  25,632,000  in  cultivation,  of  which  10,252,600  were 
arable  and  garden,  and  15,379,400  meadows  and  pastures.  The 
number  of  agricultural  families  appears,  by  the  census  of  1831, 
to  have  been  then  761,348. 

The  surface  of  Ireland,  according  to  the  census  of  1841, 
(p.  453.)  contains  20,808,271  statute  acres,  of  which  only 
13,464,300  were  then  cultivated.  Of  these,  in  1847,  only 
5,238,575  were  under  crops, thus  subdivided:  cerealia3,313,579> 
green  crops,  727,738,  flax,  58,312,  and  hay,  1,138,946.*  The 
agricultural  families  were  returned  by  that  census  as  974,188. 
So  that  more  than  one  fourth  more  families  were  employed  in 
cultivating  about  half  the  extent  of  cultivated  land. 

The  disproportion  is  still  more  striking  when  we  look  at  the 
details.  The  arable  and  garden  ground  in  England,  consisted^  as 
we  have  seen,  of  10,252,000  acres.     In  Ireland,  in  1847,  only 

*  Agricoltural  Return,  pp.  6.  8. 
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5,238,575  acres  were  under  crops,  of  which  1,138,946  produced 
bay,  80  that  only  4,099,629  reinain  for  arable  and  green  crops,  or 
less  than  four  acres  and  a  half  to  an  agricultural  family.  In 
England  the  proportion  of  arable  and  garden  ground  is  rather 
more  than  thirteen  acres  and  a  half  to  an  agricultural  family. 
Just  three  times  as  much.  Of  course  when  we  come  to  the  dis- 
tressed provinces,  the  disproportion  increases.  In  Leinster  and 
Ulster  the  agricultural  famihes  were  483,845.  In  Munster  and 
Connaught  Uiey  were  492,343.  The  cultivated  land  in  Leinster 
and  Ulster  was  7,368,727  acres,  in  Munster  and  Connaught, 
6,095,573.  The  land  under  crop  in  Leinster  and  Ulster  was 
3,284,259,  or,  deducting  714,488  of  meadow  and  clover,  2,469,771 
acres.  That  in  Munster  and  Connaught,  was  1,950,316,  or, 
deducting  meadow  and  clover,  1,526,658  acres, — not  three  acres 
and  a  rood  to  an  agricultural  family,  or  more  than  four  times 
as  many  agriculture  families  to  a  hundred  acres  imder  crop  as 
in  England. 

Now  in  1831,  the  agricultural  population  of  England  in  pro- 
portion to  the  land  under  cultivation,  and  to  the  capital  employed 
on  it,  was  in  excess.  It  was  the  time  when  agricultural  labourers 
were  driven  from  farm  to  farm  as  roundsmen,  were  sold  by 
auction  at  2d.  per  head  per  day,  were  harnessed  on  the  roads  to 
sravel  carts,  were  sent  ten  miles  to  carry  a  barley  straw  and 
bring  back  a  wheat  straw,  were  imprisoned  in  the  gravel  pit,  or 
kept  standing  morning  after  morning  in  the  parish  pound.  It 
was  the  time  when  farmers  could  not  safely  use  machinery,  when 
labour  rates  were  sanctioned  by  law,  when  Wilmot  Horton 
lectured  on  redundant  population,  and  emigration  was  as  vehe- 
mently demanded  for  England  as  it  now  is  for  Ireland.  What 
then  is  to  be  done  with  an  agricultural  population  more  than 
four  times  as  excessive  in  proportion  to  the  demand  for  its  labour 
as  one  which  itself  was  excessive?  How  are  we  to  remedy  a 
disproportion  between  cultivators  and  cultivated  land,  the  greatest 
that  has  ever  pervaded  a  civilised  country  ? 

The  remedies  applied  to  the  excessive  population  of  England 
were,  a  much  stricter  administration  <^  the  Poor  Laws;  the 
withdrawing,  as  far  as  the  inveterate  abuses  of  the  country  and 
the  inveterate  prejudices  of  London  would  allow  it,  all  out-door 
relief  from  the  able-bodied ;  and  a  ^reat  extension  of  cultivation.  ' 
And  the  evil  has  been  much  mitigated.  Were  it  not  for  the 
Irish  immigration  it  would  probably  be  cured.  The  evil  to  be 
contended  with  in  Ireland  is,  as  we  have  seen,  more  than  four 
times  as  great. 

When  we  last  considered  this  subject,  we  remarked,  Uhat 
'  from  an  early  period  of  the  present  distress  two  modes  of 
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*  meeiing  the  calamity  presented  themselves ;  \ir  hich  have  since 

*  acquired  greater  distinctness  in  people's  minds,  and  have  been 

*  acted  upon  in  a  more  and  more  systematic  manner.  The  first 
<  of  these  was  to  stimulate  the  industry  of  the  people,  to  aug* 
'  ment  the  productive  powers  of  the  soil,  and  to  promote  the 

*  establishment  of  new  industrial  occupations,  so  as  to  cause  the 
^  land  once  more  to  support  its  population,  and  to  substitute  a 

*  higher  standard  of  subsistence  and  a  higher  tone  of  popular 

*  cluuracter  for  those  which  prevailed  before.     The  other  plan 

*  was  to  relieve  the  mother  country  by  transferring  large  masses 
^  of  people  to  the  colonies ;  and  great  eflEbrts  were  made  to 
'  obtain  the  command  of  public  ftinds  to  assist  in  paying  the 

*  expense  of  this  emigration.'* 

We  attached  then,  and  we  attach  now,  great  importance  to 
the  first  of  these  remedies.  We  still  think  that  much  may  be 
done,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  done,  to  stimulate  the  industry 
of  the  people,  and  to  augment  the  productive  powers  of  the  soiL 
And  the  figures  with  wnich  we  have  filled  the  last  few  pages 
show  that  tibere  are  great  materials  for  the  purpose.  WhUe,  of 
the  whole  land  of  Ireland,  not  much  more  than  one  half  is  culti- 
vated ;  while,  of  that  under  cultivation,  not  one  half  is  under 
crops ;  while  all  the  com  and  beans,  green  crops,  flax,  and  hay, 
of  Ireland  are  raised  from  only  5,238,575  acres,  out  of  20,808,27 1, 
it  is  obvious  that  a  large  portion  of  the  means  of  profitable  and 
permanent  employment  which  Ireland  ofiers  to  her  agricultural 
population  is  still  wasted. 

The  neglected  means  of  profitable,  but  temporary  employ- 
ment, are  still  greater.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  of  the 
6,290,000  acres  now  utterly  waste,  1,425,000  might,  with  profit, 
be  made  fit  for  tillage,  and  2,330,000  for  pasture.  And  that  by 
far  the  greater  portion  of  the  13,464,300  acres  now  called  culti- 
vated, might  return  to  the  application  of  an  enormous  amount  of 
labour  employed  in  dndnage  and  other  permanent  improvements, 
not  merely  an  agricultural,  but  a  mercantile,  almost  an  usurious, 
rate  of  profit. 

Still,  however,  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  redamation  of 
every  portion  of  Ireland  that  is  not  utterly  impracticable  moun- 
tain or  bog,  would  give  a  cultivatable  surface  of  only  17,219,300 
acres,  to  be  cultivated  by  974,188  agricultural  families.  We 
have  seen  that  in  England,  in  1831,  on  25,532,000  cultivated 
acres,  761,348  families  appeared  to  be  an  excessive  agricultural 
population.     What  reason   have  we  then    for    hoping    that 

•  No.  clxxiv.  p.  296. 
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17,2199300  acres  would  afford  sufficient  employment  to  974^88 
fsmiilies  ? 

It  must  further  be  recollected  that  this  number,  974,188,  is 
not  unsusceptible  of  increase :  up  to  the  present  time  e^ery 
relaxation  of  the  iron  pressure  which  keeps  down  Irish  populn^ 
tion,  has  been  instantly  followed  by  a  proportionate,  or  by  a  more 
than  proportionate  expansion.  No  one  can  doubt  that  if  Ireland 
had  been  originally  one  third  larger  than  it  is,  the  only  conse- 
quence would  have  been  one  third  more  of  misery.  No  one  can 
doubt  that  if  the  3,755,000  acres  which  it  is  now  proposed  to 
reclaim  had  been  reclaimed  sixty  years  ago,  the  only  consequence 
would  have  been,  that  we  should  now  have  1,300,000  agri- 
cultural families  instead  of  974,188 ;  10,500,000  Irish  instead 
of  8,000,000;  1,200,000  paupers  instead  of  900,000.  The 
remedies  whidi  are  intended  to  act  by  diminution  of  population, 
if  they  fail,  do  no  harm ;  and  if  they  succeed,  must  be  beneficiaL 
Those  which  increase  the  field  over  which  population  can  spread 
may  effect  their  immediate  purpose ;  and  yet  uldmately  produce 
calamities  worse  than  those  which  they  were  employed  to  pal- 
liate. The  evidence  of  Mr.  Blacker,  of  Armagh,  the  justly 
celebrated  writer  on  small  farms  and  green  crops,  given  to  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  Emigration  in  1847,  is 
very  instructive.  He  begs  the  committee  to  remember  that 
unless  the  habits  of  the  people  can  be  changed,  no  enlargement 
of  farms  will  be  permanent  The  farms,  he  says,  fifty  years  ago 
were  larger  than  any  that  can  now  be  hoped  for,  and  yet  they 
were  subdivided;  and  so  will  be  any  that  we  can  now  create, 
unless  the  tenants  have  sufficient  wealth,  enterprise,  and  know- 
led^  to  look  beyond  their  land  for  a  provision  for  their 
children. 

He  is  asked, 

*  2199.  At  that  former  period  to  which  yon  refer  was  there  not  a 
disposition  rather  to  subdivide  land,  and  is  there  not  at  the  present  mo- 
ment a  strong  disposition  to  goard  against  such  subdivision  ? — I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  feeling  upon  that  subject,  be  it  ever  so  strong,  that 
will  prevent  the  subdividing  of  land  by  will  by  the  original  possessor, 
particularly  on  large  estates,  in  order  to  provide  for  his  descendants, 
where  the  father  has  no  other  means  of  doing  so.  The  subdivision 
takes  place  without  any  outward  or  visible  sign ;  the  fieunily  may  all 
continue  to  live  together,  and  the  land  may  be  held  apparently  with* 
out  being  allotted  to  any  particular  member  of  the  family ;  but  it  is 
not  the  less  real  upon  that  account,  and  at  the  end  of  the  lease  there 
may  be  found  three  or  four  families  under  the  same  roof  holding 
different  portions  of  the  original  holding. 

*  2200.  The  question  alludes  not  to  what  a  person  might  wish  to 
do  for  his  own  descendants,  but  is  there  not,  on  the  port  of  inheritors 
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of  lands,  a  strong  disposition  now  to  prevent  such  subdivision  ?  — ^ 
There  is,  certainly,  and  there  always  has  been;  but  jou  cannot 
avoid  it. 

*  2201.  Was  there  that  disposition  formerly?  —  In  almost  all 
cases. 

*  2202.  Was  there  not  formerly  a  great  tendency  to  increase  the 
subdivision  for  political  purposes  ?  —  That  Is  a  point  that  has  been 
often  urged.  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  may  have  been  different 
instances  of  landlords  being  so  reckless  as  to  divide  their  property  few 
that  object,  but  I  do  assert  that  it  was  more  taking  advantage  of  a 
subdivision  they  could  not  help,  to  make  a  vote,  than  making  the 
subdivision  for  the  sake  of  the  vote ;  and  I  will  state  the  grounds 
which  I  have  for  that  opinion  :  that  is,  that  the  glebes  of  clergymen 
and  the  lands  of  the  church  could  not  by  any  subdivision  have  given 
a  vote,  yet  the  glebes  of  clergymen  are  more  subdivided  than  any 
other  lands  in  Ireland. 

'  2204.  Do  not  you  think  that  the  middle-man  had  a  stronger 
interest  in  subletting  than  the  proprietor  would  have  ?  —  The  fact  is, 
that  the  subdivision  of  land  rather  arises  from  dividing  it  by  will 
than  from  any  other  cause.  Suppose  a  man  has  twenty  acres,  and  he 
dies,  he  has  not  a  farthing  to  leave  to  his  younger  children,  and  he 
leaves  them  five  or  six  acres  of  his  land. 

^  2208,  Middle-men  have  no  interest  in  the  reversion  of  the  land, 
and  the  proprietors  of  land  have  ?  —  Undoubtedly  that  is  the  case ; 
but  under  the  circumstances  I  have  alluded  to  it  will  be  very  difficult 
to  prevent  subdivision.'  *~'Z 

Passing  by,  however,  for  the  present,  these  eventual  dangers, 
let  us  consider  what  are  the  immediate  obstacles  to  an  extensive 
amelioration  of  the  soil  of  Munster  and  Connaught  If  we  sup- 
pose a  roan  to  be  the  sole  proprietor  of  an  electoral  division  — 
that  is  to  say,  of  an  estate  equal  in  extent  to  more  than  three 
average  English  parishes;  that  his  tenants  hold  at  will,  or  for  short 
terms ;  that  the  proportion  of  population  to  the  land  is  so  mode- 
rate, that  freedom  of  action  is  not  circumscribed  by  the  tyranny 
described  by  Mr.  de  Vere,  but  the  landlord  is  allowed  to  improve, 
the  farmer  to  manage,  and  the  labourer  to  work  without  being 
under  the  orders  and  the  terrors  of  a  secret  tribunal ;  that  the 
surrounding  electoral  divisions  are  also  so  favourably  circum- 
stanced, that  their  inhabitants  will  not  invade  any  new  oasis  of 
prosperity,  derange  the  proportions  of  population  and  employ- 
ment, and  prescribe  the  amoimt  of  industry  that  is  to  be  exerted, 
and  the  manner  of  its  application — if  we  suppose  all  these  fkvour- 
able  accidents  to  coincide,  such  a  proprietor  would  do  wisely,  if 
out  of  his  own  resources,  or  by  the  assistance  of  the  Land  Im- 
provement Act,  be  expended  on  his  lands  perhaps  half,  perhaps 

•  Evidence,  p.  228. 
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the  whole  yalae  <jf£  their  fee  shnple  in  thei)r  preeefnt  diate*  Bat 
where,  in  Munster  and  Connaught,  shall  we  find  such  a  coin- 
cidence?—in  200  cases?— in  100?  — in  60?  If  all  these 
conditions  can  rarely  co-exist,  which  of  them  can  be  dispensed 
with  ?  Can  the  proprietor  of  a  portion  of  an  electoral  division 
prudently  improve  ?  If  he  do  so,  what  is  he  doing  but  provi4ing 
a  fimd  to  be  eaten  away  by  the  spreading  sore  of  his  neighbour's 
pauperism?  Can  he  do  so  when  his  mnd  is  in  the  hands  of 
middle-men,  or  tenants  for  terms,  who  for  years  must  reap  the 
whole  profit  of  his  expenditure?  Can  he  do  so  when  pressed  on 
by  an  excessive,  and  therefore  idle,  and  therefore  demoralised 
population  in  his  own  electoral  division,  or  in  those  around  him, 
which  impedes,  or  forbids,  or  dictates  his  own  operations  and 
those  of  his  farmers  and  of  his  labourers  ? 

This  is  not  mere  theory ;  we  will  illustrate  it  by  an  example. 

We  have  given  some  details  as  to  the  state  of  the  Belmullet 
and  Binghamstown  electoral  divisions,  part  of  the  Barony  of 
Erris,  in  the  Ballina  Union.  On  the  15th  of  February^  1848, 
Mr.  Hamilton,  the  Inspector,  writes  to  say  that  one  of  the 
principal  landlords,  Mr.  Carter,  has  applied  for^  and  obtained, 
6000/.  under  the  Improvement  Act* 

On  the  30th  of  March  Mr.  Carter  writes  thus  to  the  Com- 
missioners :  — 

*  1  have  the  honour  to  enclose  you  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  this  morning 
received  from  Mr.  Crampton,  the  agent  of  my  estate,  in  £rri8,  county 
Mayo.  I  am  most  anxious  to  lay  oat  the  money  applied  for  and 
granted,  but  the  content^  of  this  letter  certainly  cause  me  to  pause 
before  I  take  up  5000L  to  be  expended  in  increasing  the  burdens  of 
the  land  in  Erns,  without  a  prospect  of  redemption.] 

*  Enclosure. — JMr.  Crampton  to  Mr.  Carter,  March  28,  1848. 

'  I  learn  at  the  Custom  House  that  your  application  under  the 
Land  Improvement  Act  for  the  drainage  of  your  Erris  estates  has 
been  approved  of  to  the  extent  of  6000/.,  and  that  you  will  very 
shortly  be  placed  in  possession  of  an  instalment  of  this  sum.  How« 
ever,  as  it  would  interfere  with  the  spring  work,  and  so  tend  to 
destroy  the  very  slender  prospect  of  any  harvest  this  year  in  that 
country,  if  you  now  commence  operations,  they  must  necessarily  be 
postponed  till  summer. 

*  Previous,  however,  to  your  embarking  in  this  expenditure,  I  wish 
to  lay  before  you  as  clearly  as  I  can  the  present  state  and  prospects 
of  Erris  generally,  that  you  may  judge  for  yourself  whether  by  this 
expenditure  you  would  improve  your  estate  there,  or  whether,  on  the 
contrary,  by  adding  so  much  to  its  incumbrances,  you  will  only  be 
accelerating  its  ruin. 

♦  Sixth  Series,  p.  221. 
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'  The  Ttlaation  of  Jthe  two  electoral  diTimons,  Belnmllet  and  Bing- 
hamstown,  in  which  jonr  estate  lies,  under  the  Poor  Law,  is  onder 
12yOOCML  a-jear;  this  sum  is  not  very  much  less  than  the  amount  of 
rent  which  was  paid  (before  1846),  bj  the  occupying  tenants  to  their 
immediate  landlords ;  at  present  smaU  holders  (who  occupy  more  than 
nine-tenths  ot*  the  countiy ),  are  able  to  pay  no  rent  whatever. 

^  The  population  of  these  two  electoral  divisions,  which,  before 
1846,  was  considerably  over  20,000,  is  now  (as  well  as  an  estimate 
can  be  made)  under  20,000 ;  about  one  sixth  of  this  population  are 
resident  on  those  parts  of  your  estate  which  are  not  leased  against 
you  in  perpetuity,  and  about  another  sixth  on  those  townlands  which 
are. 

^  Out  of  this  population  upwards  of  10,000  are  now  receiving  relief 
daily  under  the  Poor  Law,  at  the  expense  of  upwards  of  250^  a- week ; 
that  is,  at  the  rate  of  upwards  of  13,000/.  a-year  (more  than  the  en- 
tire rental  of  the  two  divisions  even  in  flourishing  times).  This 
relief  is  administered  with  the  utmost  vigilance,  and  the  utmost  care 
taken  that  none  except  those  actually  starving  shall  be  relieved,  so 
that  there  is  no  hope  that  the  expense  will  be  diminished ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  certain  thai  it  will  considerably  increase :  destitution 
among  the  population  yet  off  the  lists  increasing  more  rapidly  than 
deaths  occur  among  the  paupers  who  are  on ;  deaths  among  the  pao- 
pers  being  the  only  circumstance  by  which  the  numbers  receiving 
relief  are  or  can  be  diminished. 

^  As  might  be  imagined,  the  proceeds  of  the  poor-rate  are  by  no 
means  equal  to  this  enormous  expenditure  ;  the  British  Association 
are  supplying  the  funds,  and  will  probably  do  so  till  next  harvest ; 
however,  they  cannot  and  will  not  continue  to  do  so,  and  as  the 
people  are  supported  in  what  is  as  bad  as  idleness,  and  the  arable  land 
is  suffered  to  lie  waste,  there  is  no  hope  thai  the  country  can  support 
itself  when  the  British  Association  shall  cease  to  give  assistance. 

*  It  is  for  you  to  consider  whether,  under  these  circumstances,  the 
5000L  granted  to  your  application  under  the  Land  Improvement  Act, 
will  not  (if  laid  out  in  Erris)  be  utterly  lost,  while  you  will  remain 
personally  liable  to  650/L  a-year  for  interest 

*  If  the  Government  will  do  nothing,  and  at  the  same  time  insist 
that  proprietors  must  support  the  destitute  on  their  estates  (that  is, 
on  your  paying  2000/.  a-year  for  poor-rate  for  your  Erris  estate, 
which  would  be  about  your  proportion,  while  you  at  the  same  time 
get  nothing  out  of  it),  I  would  say  the  sooner  you  got  rid  of  that  pro- 
perty the  better,  and  that  your  laying  out  money  on  it,  with  these 
facts  clearly  before  you,  would  be  an  act  of  deliberate  folly.' 

The  Commissioners  refer  Mr.  Crampton's  statement  to  thar 
inspector.     He  answers  — 

'  AprU  4,  1848. 

*  I  think  Mr.  Crampton's  letter  is  not  by  any  means  an  exaggerated 
statement 

'  The  present  expenditure  is  about  250/.  a-week,  and  a  considerable 
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portion  of  the  persons  now  reoeiying  relief  are  permanently  pauperised, 
unless  some  unexpected  demand  for  labour  should  arise.* 

The  correspondence  closes  by  a  letter  from  the  Commis* 
rioners  to  Mr.  Carter,  in  which  they  state  their  opinion  that — 

*  It  is  only  by  the  adoption  of  means  to  encourage  agricultural 
undertakings,  independently  of  the  poor-rates,  that  any  progress  can 
be  made  in  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  labouring  population, 
and  lessening  the  pressure  on  the  resources  of  the  rate- payers.  The 
Commissioners  would  be  gratified  to  know  that  such  means  were 
spplied  by  the  owners  of  the  lands  heretofore  cultivated,  but  now 
waste ;  and  were  all  to  adopt  your  proposition  of  giving  the  land  rent 
free,  at  first,  there  would,  it  is  presumed,  be  found  persons  of  the 
requisite  skill  and  capital,  to  migrate  to  that  district'  * 

We  are  not  informed  as  to  the  result.  We  presimie  that  Mr. 
Carter  declined  the  proposed  loan.  The  reader  will  judge 
whether  it  is  equally  probable  that  the  plan  alluded  to  by  £e 
Commissioners,  <  that  the  landlords  should  give  their  lands  rent 
*  free,  and  that  persons  of  skill  and  capital  should  migrate  to 
'  Erris  in  order  to  cultivate  them,'  has  been  adopted. 

What  is  impossible,  however,  to  private  enterprise  may,  it 
has  been  supposed,  be  effected  by  the  Government ;  and  several 
proposals  have  lately  been  made  for  the  reclamation  of  the  waste 
lands  of  Ireland  at  the  expense  of  the  state.  In  support  of  these 
views,  the  high  authority  of  the  Irish  Commissioners  of  Poor  Law 
Inquiry  has  often  been  cited;  but  it  appears  to  us  erroneously. 
What  the  Commissioners  proposed  as  respects  Irish  wastes,  was 
merely  a  general  enclosure  act.  They  recommended  the  establish- 
ment of  a  board  of  improvement  and  a  court  of  review.  The 
duty  of  the  board  was  to  make  a  survey,  valuation,  and  partition 
of  Uie  waste  lands  of  Ireland.  It  was  further  to  make  the  roads 
and  main  drains,  and  to  receive  an  allotment  by  the  sale  of 
which  the  expense  was  to  be  defrayed.  The  rest  was  to  be 
allotted  to  the  proprietors  of  the  waste,  each  owner  being 
allowed  to  let  his  allotment  or  any  portion  for  sixty  years  to  a 
tenant  undertaking  to  enclose  and  cultivate  it  to  the  approbation 
of  the  board ;  and  also,  with  the  like  approbation,  to  alienate 
in  fee  a  portion  to  a  person  or  con^pany  undertaking  to  Aldose 
and  cultivate  the  remainder.  The  Court  of  Beview  was  to  solve 
all  \e^  difficulties,  with  an  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords. 

This  was  a  simple  plan,  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the 
year  1836,  when  the  obstacle  to  the  cultivation  of  the  waste 
arose  merely  from  intricacy  of  title ;  but  does  not  attempt  to 
meet  the  present  difficulty,  which,  indeed,  did  not  then  exist ; 

*  Sixth  Series,  p.  232.  ; 
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when  the  obstacle  is,  that  in  the  fiKse  of  the  poor-rate  it  ia  not 
worth  cnltivatmg. 

Then  came  Mr.  Thornton,  writing  in  1845,  before  the  potato 
had  failed,  and  believing  (p.  430.)  that  two  or  three  acres  furnish 
plentiful  subsistence  to  a  family.  He  proposes  that  the  poor 
should  have  free  access  to  the  waste  lands*,  or  at  least  to 
600,000  acres  of  them ;  the  distribution  of  which  among  200,000 
pauper  finnilies,  would,  he  thinks,  ranedy  the  pauperism  of 
Ireland,  t  The  proprietors,  of  course,  must  be  compensated, 
but  he  sajs,  with  truth,  that  the  value  of  the  feendmple  of  an 
acre  of  Insh  waste  is  generally  small. 

Mr.  Mill  adopted  Mr.  Thornton's  views,  but  writing  in  1848, 
estimated  more  adequately  the  evil  and  the  necessary  extent  6£ 
the  remedy. 

Instead  of  600,000  acres  of  waste,  he  proposes  to  take  all 
that  are  arable,  which  he  supposes  to  be  1,500,000 ;  and  instead 
of  200,000  he  proposes  to  place  on  them  300,000  families,  five 
acres  to  a  family.  ^  Suppose,'  he  says,  ^  such  a  number  drafted 
'  off  to  independence  and  comfort,  together  with  a  very  moderate. 
'  additional  relief  by  emimtion,  £e  introduction  of  Ei^Ush 
'  farming  over  the  remainder  of  Ireland  would  at  once  cease  to 
*  be  chimericaL'  X 

Lastly,  we  have  a  furth^  and  amended  proposal  of  Mr. 
lliomton's,  contained  in  Ms  "^  Plea  for  Peasant  Proprietors,^ 
published  in  1848.  He  now  supposes  the  available  waste  lands 
to  be  1,600,000  acres ;  and  he  proposes  to  colonise  them  with 
200,000  pauper  families,  allotting  8  acres  to  a  family.  He  esti- 
mates the  expense  at  24,000,000/.,  or  \20l  per  family,  a  sum 
considerably  exceeding  the  cost  of  the  most  expensive  emigra- 
tions ever  made ;  more  than  three  times  the  cost  at  which  the 
Crown,  not  the  best  of  managers,  removed  to  America  the  sur- 
plus population  of  its  estate  at  Ballykilcline.§ 

To  meet  the  obvious  objection  that,  with  Irish  habits,  the 
200,000  families  would  soon  swell  into  400,000,  and  the  farms 
from  8  acres  diminish  to  4,  he  adopts  a  suggestion  of  Mr.  Mill's, 
that  the  colonists  should  receive  their  farms  not  as  tenants,  but 
as  owners;  the  ownership  of  land  being  in  his  opinion  and  in 
that  of  Mr.  Mill,  the  best  preservative  against  the  undue  multi- 
plication of  a  peasantry.  And  as  a  furuer  precaution^  he  pro- 
poses that  suMivision  be  prohibited  by  law. 

•  Over-population,  p.  432.        f  Ihid.  p.  430.        %  VoL  i  p.  393. 

§  This  was  1,550/.  7*.  ZdU  for  236  persons,  or  about  6/L  11«.  a  head. 
Evidence  to  Fbrst  Report  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  Colonisation, 
1848,  2959. 
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Now  we  admit  most  folly  the  beneficial  moral  influence  of 
property,  especially  of  landed  property.  We  bitterly  regret 
that  our  execrable  system  of  tenures,  by  making  the  legal  forma 
attending  the  sale  and  purchase  of  a  small  piece  of  ground  cost 
more  than  the  value  of  the  thing  which  they  convey,  and  our 
execrable  poor-law  system,  by  denjring  employment  to  a  man 
who  18  supposed  to  be  able  to  exist  without  it,  have  destroyed 
the  small  properties  of  England.  We  believe  that  if  we  could 
recall  into  existence  the  English  yeoman,  we  should  add  to  our 
social  syst^n  a  most  valuable  member.  We  believe  that  the 
remnants  of  that  race,  the  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland 
statesmen,  are  the  best  agricultural  population  in  Grreat  Britain. 
But  when  we  are  told  that  such  a  peasantry  wiU  not  multiply 
and  subdivide,  we  must  consider  what  are  the  means  by  which 
these  results  are  to  be  prevented.  They  aeem  to  be  only  three : 
—  1st,  limiting  the  number  of  children  to  a  marriage ;  2d,  de- 
ferring marriage ;  and  3d,  sending  out  the  younger  dhdldren  to 
set  their  bread  by  some  otiier  means  than  cultivating  the  father's 
hnd.  The  first  of  these  means  is  that  adopted  in  France  and 
Switzerland.  The  number  of  children  to  a  marriage  is  much 
smaller  among  the  peasantry  of  those  countries  than  in  any 
other  part  of  Europe.  The  second  is  that  adopted  in  Germany, 
Denmark,  Norwi^,  and  generally  in  the  Protestant  portions  of 
the  Continent.  The  government  almost  universally  interferes 
and  prohibits  the  marriage  of  those  who  cannot  show  that  they 
possess  considerable  property  or  a  residence,  or  that  they  have 
performed  their  military  services.  The  third  is  the  resource  of 
the  Engiifth  fSutner.  If  he  is  rich  and  careful,  he  saves  enough 
to  portion  his  daughters  and  to  enable  his  sons  to  hire  and  stock 
&rms  of  their  own.  If  he  cannot  afford  this,  his  children  go 
out  to  service  or  are  apprenticed  to  trades.  Now  which  of  th^ 
lines  of  conduct  is  likely  to  be  adopted  by  the  colonist  on  the 
Irish  wastes  ?  He  will  be  a  pauper  taken  from  the  worst  part 
of  the  worst  provinces  of  Ireland  —  from  a  population,  to  use 
Ci4>t.  Kennedy's  words,  *  ignorant  of  the  use  of  land,  labour,  or 

*  capital ;   in  their  appearance,  clothing,  and  mode  of  living 

*  hardly  human,  and' — what  is  perhaps  the  worst  symptom-^ 
<  uncomplaining ;  quite  content  with  their  allowance  of  meaL' 
Will  such  a  people,  having  by  their  side  the  priest  living  on 
marriage  dues  and  christenings,  defer  marriage,  or  restrict  the 
number  of  children  in  thdr  iimiilies  ?  Will  uiey  save  to  set  up 
their  children  in  other  farms  or  in  other  businesses  ?  Remove, 
them  to  a  better  social  atmosphere,  let  them  see  all  around  them 
instances  of  thrift  and  success ;  put  a  new  continent  at  their  dis- 
posal, where  they  may  multiply  their  numbers  and  yet  extend 
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their  posseseions,  and  they  will  participate  in  the  general  pros- 
perity. Keep  them  in  Lreland,  and  in  a  generation  or  two, 
probably  much  sooner,  they  will  be  in  the  state  in  which  they 
are  now,  only  doubled  in  numbers. 

As  for  the  legal  prohibition  of  subcUvision,  it  would  be  an 
absolute  nullity.  Even  in  the  case  of  a  leaseholder  or  a  tenant 
at  will,  where  there  is  a  landlord  who  knows  that  the  security 
of  his  rent  and  the  value  of  his  reversion  depend  on  his  prevent- 
ing subdivision,  we  see  that  it  goes  on,  in  spite  of  a  repression 
which  is  often  complained  of  as  too  severe.  How  is  a  proprietor 
to  be  checked?  ^y  whom  is  the  law  to  be  enforced?  By 
public  officers,  we  suppose.  And  will  men  performing  a  mere 
public  duty  exercise  a  vi^lance  and  severity,  and  incur  a  d^ee 
ef  odium  and  of  danger  (for  in  Ireland  unpopularity  is  often 
death),  which  his  own  interest  and  that  of  his  descendants  will 
not  tempt  the  reversioner  to  exert  and  to  undergo  ? 

The  decisive  objections  to  this  scheme,  however,  have  not  yet 
been  mentioned. 

Unhappily,  as  the  able  compiler  of  the  digest  of  the  evidence 
taken  under  Lord  Devon's  Commission,  has  remarked,  *  all  the 
^  evidence  on  the  subject  of  reclaiming  waste  lands,  has  reference 
<to  the  times  and  drcumstances  prior  to  the  failure  of  the 
*  potato  crop.'  That  failure  has  destroyed  much  of  what  was 
best  established  in  Irish  rural  economy ;  and,  above  all,  it  has 
destroyed  three  acre,  or  five  acre,  or  even  eight  acre  farms. 

Among  the  witnesses  examined  by  the  House  of  Lords'  C!om- 
mittee  on  Colonisation  in  1847,  were  Col.  Bobinson,  the  well 
known  managing  director  of  the  Irish  Waste  Lands  Improve- 
ment Company,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  Mr.  Blacker. 

'2122.  I  think,'  says  Mr.  Blacker  *,  '  that  with  five  or  six  acres  the 
farmer  cannot  now  support  himself  upon  his  land.  It  is  a  physical 
impossibility  to  grow  so  much  grain  upon  a  five  or  six  acre  farm  as 
wiU  support  a  family  consisting  of  six  to  seven  persons.  It  would  be 
necessary  to  sow  part  of  the  k^d  with  a  grain  crop  twice  in  succes- 
sion, which  cannot  be  carried  on ;  it  could  not  be  continued  for  any 
course  of  seasons. 

*  2125.  Do  you  not  conceive  that  you  possess  in  Armagh  much 
greater  facilities  for  meeting  the  state  of  things,  as  altered  by  the 
potato  failure,  by  your  knowledge  of  agriculture,  and  by  your  power 
of  substituting  other  means  of  culture  ?  —  Certainly ;  and  not  only 
that,  but  likewise  by  having  a  portion  of  manufactures  going  on. 

'  2126.  Even  with  those  advantages,  do  you  conceive  that  if  the 
potato  failure  proves  permanent  you  will  have  the  means  of  support- 
ing your  present  extent  of  population?  —  I  do  not  think  that  we 

^  Evidence,  p.  219.  and  poft 
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ahalL    If  we  lose  the  potato  crop,  all  the  five  and  six  acre  men  who 
depend  entirely  upon  tlieir  small  holdings  must  go. 

*  2156.  Were  not  your  opinions  strongly  expressed  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  emigratfon?  —  Tes.  I  have  written  two  essays  upon  the 
management  of  property  in  Ireland ;  in  both  those  I  expressed  my 
doubts  of  the  propriety  of  emigration ;  and,  under  the  same  circum- 
stances, I  should  be  still  of  the  same  opinion ;  but  I  look  upon  it  that 
the  destruction  of  the  food  of  a  great  proportion  of  the  people  alters 
the  circumstances  altogether.  A  five  or  six  acre  farmer,  with  potato 
diet,  could  pay  his  rent^  and  keep  his  one  or  two  cows,  and  his  pigs, 
and  live  in  comparative  comfort ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  he  can  do 
so  if  the  potato  failure  continues ;  therefore  there  must  in  that  case  be 
a  change  in  the  measures  adopted. 

*  2157.  Supposing  in  any  particular  district  the  five  acre  farm 
system  to  continue  subject  to  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop,  what  do 
you  conceive  would  be  the  consequences  upon  rents? — There  is  just 
this  consequence :  rent  can  only  be  paid  by  the  sale  of  the  produce. 
If  a  man  sells  the  produce  to  pay  his  rent,  he  must  starve  or  become 
a  mendicant ;  and  if  he  lives  upon  the  produce,  and  does  not  pay  his 
rent,  then  the  landlord  must  starve  or  become  a  mendicant. 

'  There  are  numbers  of  farms  not  exceeding  five  and  six  acres ;  I 
look  upon  it  that  in  all  those  farms  the  produce  of  the  land  would  be 
insufiicient.  To  give  an  instance,  take  a  farm  of  six  acres;  if  it  re- 
quires three  acres  of  oats  to  supply  the  place  of  one  acre  of  potatoes, 
and  a  family  require  an  acre  and  a  half  of  potatoes,  it  would  require 
four  or  five  acres  of  oats  to  supply  that ;  how  can  you  grow  four  or 
five  acres  of  oats  out  of  six  acres  r 

*  There  are  many  people  whom  I  have  heard  dilating  upon  the  ad- 
vantage to  Ireland  of  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop,  and  ike  blessing 
it  would  be  to  the  people  to  have  cereal  food  substituted.  It  seems 
to  me^  however,  that  those  who  thus  express  themselves  are  not 
aware  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  all  at  once  to  increase  the 
growth  of  cereal  crops  to  the  extent  required  to  feed  the  present 
population  upon  that  diet.  Before  this  can  be  done,  there  must  be 
an  increased  quantity  of  land  in  a  state  fit  to  yield  com  crops ;  this 
can  only  be  done  by  an  increased  growth  of  green  crops ;  and  this 
again  requires  an  increased  stock  of  manure ;  so  that  if  it  can  be 
accomplished  at  all,  it  must  be  a  work  of  time.  And  what  is  in  the 
meanwhile  to  become  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  who  have  hitherto 
depended  on  the  Conacre  potatoes  ?  It  is  fearful  to  contemplate  the 
misery  that  must  take  place  before  any  good  can  arise  from  the  failure 
of  the  potato.* 

CJolonel  Bobinson  states  that  the  average  holdings  of  the 
peasantry  on  the  estates  reclaimed  by  the  society,  are  fourteen 
plantation  acres,  or  about  twenty  statute  acres  each.-^ 

He  is  asked  what  amount  of  capital  is  required  for  a  tenant 

*  Evidence,  p.  500. 
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to  become  a  settler  on  a  waste  land  holding,  according  to  the 
system  of  the  society. 
He  answers — 

'  It  would  depend  on  the  size  of  the  farm,  the  nature  of  the  locality, 
and  the  resumption  or  not  of  the  potato  culture ;  but,  as  a  fair  gene- 
ral average,  I  should  deem  that  an  industrious  man  with  a  family, 
entering  upon  a  moderate-sized  holding,  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  his  capital,  and  the  physical  strength  of  his  family,  at  the  rate  of 
from  \L  IQs,  to  2/.  per  plantation  acre  of  arable  land,  would  do  welL 
Thus,  if  a  farmer  of  peaceable  habits,  inured  to  difficulties,  of  strong 
constitution,  and  with  a  healthy  large  family,  possessed  of  20/.  or  3oZ 
capital,  being  the  description  of  persons  who  generally  emigrate  to 
the  American  colonies^  took  a  holding  of  from  ten  to^teen  plantation 
acres,  which  is  equal  to  from  sixteen  to  twenty-three  and  a  half  statute 
acres,  he  would,  by  a  fair  amount  of  exertion  and  perseverance,  be 
able  to  permanently  provide  for  that  family,  without  any  eaUraneous 
aid  from  public  works  or  workhouses,  or  other  parties,  excepting 
occasional  employment  for  tite  first  two  years,  and  the  st^nilaied 
allowances  from  the  improving  landlord.*^ 

This  evidence  decisively  shows  how  inadequate  is  the  imme- 
diate resource  afforded  by  the  waste  lands.  Supposing  their 
extent  ample,  and  all  difficulties  of  title  and  expense  removed, 
from  two  to  three  years  must  elapse  before  they  would  give  any 
assistance  at  all.  Colonel  Bobinson  often  repeats  that  for  the 
first  two  years  the  settlers  must  be  fed  from  other  sources.  And» 
secondly,  supposing  them  now  ready  for  use,  their  extent,  great 
as  it  seems  positively,  is  comparatively  smaU.  1,400,000  acres 
divided  into  10  acre  farms,  and  that  seems'  to  be  the  minimum, 
will  remove  only  140,000  agricidtural  families  out  of  974,188, 
leaving  still  824,188  families  to  cultivate  the  existing  13,464,300 
acres,  being  about  double  the  English  proportion  in  1831.  Nor 
is  it  true  that  the  whole  of  the  1,425,000  of  cultivable  waste  is 
really  available  for  the  purposes  in  question.  269,000  belong  to 
Ulster ;  exclusively  of  Donegal.  They  belong  to  a  well  ad- 
ministered prosperous  province,  which  supports  its  own  poor 
without  English  assistance,  indeed,  with  rare  exceptions,  with- 
out out-door  relief.  What  more  right  have  we  to  require  an 
Antrim  landlord,  whose  union  and  whose  electoral  division  are 
perfectly  solvent,  who  has  so  well  preserved  the  proper  propor- 
tion of  population  to  capital,  that  instead  of  one  person  in  five 
as  in  Connaught,  or  one  person  in  ten  as  in  England,  only  one 
person  in  a  hundred  is  an  applicant  for  relief, — what  more  right 
nave  we  to  require  him  to  give  up  his  waste  lands  as  a  colony 
for  Southern  and  Western  paupers,  than  we  have  to  require  the 

•  Evidence,  p.  507. 
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proprietors  of  Dartmoor  or  of  Salitbnry  plain?  What  right 
have  we  to  transport  the  hordes  of  Clare  and  Mayo  into  the  heart 
of  Down  and  Annagh  ?  What  more  right  have  we  to  inoculate 
with  them  the  laborious,  orderly,  Protestant  population  of 
Ulster,  than  that  of  Yorkshire  or  Kent  ?  What  we  haye  said 
of  Ulster  iqpplies  to  many  portions  of  Leinster ;  it  applies  even 
to  many  parts  of  the  South  and  th^West  Even  in  Donegal 
there  are  unions,  such  as  Dunfanagfay  and  Letterkenny,  in  Cork, 
such  as  Bandon,  Kinsale,  and  Midlow,  where  ilie  pauperism 
IB  less  than  in  eyen  the  well-administered  English  districts. 
To  grind  them  down  to  the  common  level  of  Munster  and  Con* 
naught  by  forcibly  introducing  into  their  waste  lands  a  surplus 
population  of  stranffevs,  would  be  a  strong  instance  of  the  injustice 
and  crusty  of  which  those  who  most  loudly  prodaim  their 
hnmanily  are  not  the  least  frequently  guilty.  The  same  remark 
applies  not  merely  between  proyince  and  proyince,  but  between 
eoonty  and  county,  between  union  and  union,  between  electoral 
diyision  and  electoral  division,  even  between  townland  and  town- 
land.  It  is  bad  enough, — we  should  think  it  intolerable, — to 
inflict  on  one  parish  the  support  of  the  paupers  of  another.  To 
bring  those  paupors  bodily  into  its  bounder  to  force  its  inhabit* 
ants  to  dwell  among  such  associates,  and  to  become  responsible 
for  such  inmates,  would  be  absolutely  Mezentian. 

*  Mortna  quia  etiam  jnngebat  corpora  viyis 

*  Complexu  in  inisero,  et  longa  do  morte  necabat.' 

From  these  premises  a  practical  conclusion  seems  to  follow^ 
more  certainly  than  is  usually  the  case  in  political  reasoning. 
If  the  agricultural  population  of  the  greater  part  of  Ireland  is 
three  times  as  large  as  can  be  profitably  employed  in  cultiyating^ 
with  the  existing  amount  of  capital,  the  quantity  of  land  now 
in  cultivation, — if  in  the  districts  where  that  surplus  population 
is  found,  no  one,  except  under  circumstances  so  pecuuar  and  so 
rare  that  they  may  be  said  to  be  non-existent,  can  profitably  or 
even  safely  redum  land  now  waste,  or  apply  firesn  capital  to 
the  land  already  in  cultivation, — if  die  reclamation  of  the  waste 
lands  by  the  government  would  afibrd  only  a  slow  and  very 
partial  relief,  and  by  rendering  posdble  a  still  further  increase 
of  population,  might  in  its  ultimate  results  act  as  a  poison  instead 
of  a  medicine, — if  under  the  pressure  of  poor-rates  every  month 
more  and  more  tenancies  are  abandon^,  and  more  and  more 
fields  lie  waste,  leaving  the  burden  more  and  more  concentrated 
on  the  occupiers  ana  the  .  landlords  who  still  stand  their 
ground, — if  under  the  double  operation  of  increased  pauperism 
and  diminished  emjdoymeiit,  the  population  which  last  year  was 
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only  three  times,  may  next  year  be  four  times,  and  the  year 
after  be  five  times  as  great  as  is  wanted,  what  possible  resource 
can  there  be  except  to  diminish  the  number  of  people,  since 
while  that  number  continues,  to  increase  the  demand  for  their 
labour  is  impossible  ? 

If  to  do  this  to  the  requisite  extent  be  really  impracticable; 
if  the  whole  resources  of  the  British  empire,  European, 
American,  Asiatic,  and  African,  do  not  enable  us  to  remoTe 
from  Ireland  every  year,  for  four  or  five  years  to  come,  400,000 
persons ;  let  all  tnose  who  have  the  means  prepare  against  the 
evil  that  is  coming.  Let  them  sell  then:  properties  while  they 
retain  value ;  let  them  invest  their  savings  in  securities  beyond 
the  grasp  of  the  collector;  let  them  seek  out  some  country 
which  does  not  support  a  standing  army  of  2,700,000  paupers.* 
And  let  us  all,  to  use  Mr.  Mill's  words,  extract  firom  the  world, 
with  Epicurean  indifierence,  the  pleasures  which  it  may  afford, 
without  making  useless  struggles  for  its  improvement.  For  we 
may  be  sure  that  if  we  allow  the  cancer  of  pauperism  to  complete 
the  destruction  of  Ireland,  and  then  to  throw  fresh  venom  into 
the  already  predisposed  body  of  England,  the  ruin  of  all  that 
makes  England  worth  living  in  is  a  question  only  of  time.  ^ 
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nPHERE  are  some  men,  of  whom,  if  we  value  their  memory, 
it  is  important  to  produce,  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
world  has  heard  that  they  are  no  more,  a  just  appreciation. 
We  mean  men  in  whose  characters  the  lights  and  shadows 
were  in  a  certain  degree  vague  and  unsettled,  and  whose 
manner  was  frequently  confounded  with  a  nature  or  mind 
of  which  it  was  but  a  false  and  superficial  index. 

Certain  sentlemen  in  the  House  of  Commons  who  get  up 
early,  who  liave  always  their  watch  in  their  hand,  who  ruah 
from  committee  room  to  committee  room,  and  rarelv  miss  any 
division  on  any  subject,  are  generally  considerea  by  their 
family,  and  sometimes  by  their  acquaintances,  and  even  ordinary 

♦  England  ...  -  1,800,000 

Ireland     .  .  •  -     900,000 


Total  -  -  -  2,700,000 


What  are  the  Ateliers  Nationanx  to  this  ? 
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lookers-oiii  as  men  of  business  and  activity.  The  Peer  whom 
we  are  now  mourning,  was  not  a  man  of  tlus  class :  his  external 
habits  were  in  appearance  those  of  indolence;  he  went  into 
socie^  in  the  evening ;  he  had  the  air  of  a  lounger  in  the  morn- 
ing; he  attended  indifferentlv  to  things  of  small  importance;  and 
consequentlj  he  was  called  idle,  and  for  manj  jears  of  his  life 
decried  as  idle,  by  a  vast  variety  of  persons  who  were  far  less 
usefully  employed  than  himself.  During  this  time,  he  read 
more,  and  thought  more,  than  perhi^pe  any  person  of  his  own 
station  and  standing.  His  knowledge  of  the  classical  languages 
rendered  their  most  difficult  authors  as  familiar  to  him  as  if  they 
had  written  in  French  or  in  English ;  and  his  mind  was  imbued 
with^  and  constantly  brooding  over  those  writings  which  best 
record  the  eloquence  and  wisdom  of  antiquity.  In  modem  history 
and  literature  there  was  hardly  any  work  with  which  he  was 
not  acquainted ;  and  all  the  nice  points  and  dogmas  of  theology 
were  perpetually  turned  over  by  nis  inquisitive  and  speculative 
mind.  His  morning's  ride,  indeed,  was  often  as  serious  an 
occupation  to  him,  as  were,  to  Pliny,  the  two  hours  which  he 
passed  in  a  dark  room,  and  which  he  considered,  though  he  was 
merely  thinking,  the  most  important  portion  of  his  day's  labours. 
By  diis  quiet  process  of  study  and  thought  he  gradually 
brought  his  nund  to  an  elevat^  level,  all  beneath  which  he 
considered  mean  and  worthless;  all  above,  visionary  and  extra- 
vagant Popular  clamour  and  aristocratic  pretension  were 
aliJce  distasteful  to  him;  mere  honours  he  despised;  ^the  grand 
'  simple '  which  the  famous  Duke  of  Queensberry,  then  Earl  of 
March,  gave  to  Ckorge  Selwyn  as  the  beau'idial  of  taste,  was 
the  characteristic  of  his  understanding. 

Such  was  the  statesmai^  whose  career  and  character  we  are 
now  about  to  sketch, — a  statesman  whom  it  was  almost  impos- 
mble  for  the  public  to  understand  from  afar,  and  whom  it  was 
even  difficult  for  those  who  had  only  casual  opportunities  of 
ajmroaohing  him,  to  judge  with  correctness. 

The  late  Viscount  Melbourne  was  bom  on  the  18th  of  March, 
1779;  being  at  this  time  the  second  son  of  the  first  Lord  Mel- 
bourne, a  nobleman  not  particularly  remarkable  himself,  but 
married  to  a  lady  celebrated  in  her  day  for  the  charm  of  her 
manners  and  the  strength  of  her  understanding.  The  eldest  son, 
Mr.  Peniston  Lamb,  uved  much  in  the  world,  but  took  little 
interest  in  politics.  Mr.  William  Lamb,  intended  for  a  pro- 
fession,  was  sent  in  the  meantime  to  Eton,  Glasgow,  and 
Cambridge;  and  so  dbtinguished  himself  at  these  places  b^ 
his  abilities,  that  in  1802  Aur.  Fox,  ever  the  gracious  and  politic 
patron  of  rismg  merit,  drew  the  attention  of  Parliament  to  the 
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jauthM  Bdiolar,  by  qucrfing  a  paaange  fix>m  one  of  histmivemty 
oompositions.^ 

In  1805  Mr.  Peniston  Lamb  died,  and  Mr.  William  Lamb 
having  thus  become  the  representative  of  iiis  fimnly,  was  brought 
into  tiie  House  of  Conmions.  His  talents,  as  we  have  seen, 
were  already  known  there,  and  as  he  took  his  seat  on  the 
ministerial  benches,  he  was  selected  by  the  Grenville  Admi'* 
nistration  to  move  the  address  to  the  Crown  at  the  opening  of 
the  session  of  1806.  With  an  appearance  strikingly  handsraiei 
a  delivery  bold  and  eneigetic,  and  a  style  evidently  formed 
with  care,  but  not  (as  is  Anequently  the  case  with  young 
orators)  too  studied  and  adorned,  he  made  on  this  occasion  a 
ffreat  impression ;  and  if  the  TVliigs  had  remained  in  power, 
he  would  have  been  named  to  an  important  situation  under  theuL 
As  it  was,  he  followed  the  party  into  opposition ;  and  there 
remained  for  some  time — the  bitter  and  not  undistinguished 
antagonist  of  the  men  who  had  ridden  into  authority  on  tiie  old 
King's  prejudices,  f 

Many  years  did  not,  however,  elapse  without  producing  great 
changes  in  the  state  of  affairs.  The  illness  of  Ejng  Qeorge  IIL j 
the  appointment  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  as  B^ent,  the  assassi- 
nation of  Mr.  Perceval,  and  the  various  att^npts  which  were 
then  made  to  form  a  mixed  administration,  gave  a  new  colour 
to  questions  and  a  new  position  to  persons.  Grreat  military 
successes  abroad — serious  disturbances  at  home  followed. 

Amidst  these  events  Mr.  Lamb  gradually  ceased  to  act  as  a 
party  man,  and  he  and  Mr.  Ward,  afterwards  Lord  Dudley, 
became  conspicuous,  for  standing,  as  it  were,  on  the  verge  of 

♦  Mr.  Fox,  March  16,  1802.  Character  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford. 
The  passage  is  one  taken  from  an  essay  on  the  '  Progressive  Improve- 
^  ments  of  Mankind/  an  oration  delivered  by  Mr.  Lamb  in  the  chapel 
of  Trinity  College,  on  the  17th  December,  1798.  Mr.  Fox  says,  — 
'  I  will  conclude  with  applying  to  the  present  occasion  a  beautifol 
'  passage  from  ^e  speech  of  a  very  young  orator.  It  may  be  thought, 
'  perhaps,  to  savour  too  much  of  the  sanguine  views  of  youth  to  stand 
'  the  test  of  a  rigid  philosophical  inquiry  ;  but  it  is  at  least  cheering 

*  and  consolatory,  and  that  in  this  instance  it  may  be  so  exemplified, 
Ms,  I  am  confident,  the  sincere  wish  of  every  man  who  hears  me. 

*  "  Crime,"  says  he,  "  is  a  curse  only  to  the  period  in  which  it  is  suc- 

*  "  cessful ;  but  virtue,  whether  fortunate  or  otherwise,  blesses  not 
^  '*  only  its  own  age,  but  remotest  posterity,  and  is  as  beneficitd  by  its 
« <<  example,  as  by  its  immediate  effects." ' 

f  In  1807,  he  seconded  Mr.  Brand's  motion  reladve  to  the  late 
change  of  ministry.  In  1810.  See  Mr.  Fuller's  motion  for  the 
abolition  of  sinecure  ojT 
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tbe  two  contending  factions*  The  latter  sat  with  th^  Toiies^ 
but  frequently  spoke  for  the  Whigs ;  the  former  sat  with  the 
Whigs,  but  spoke  frequently  for  the  Tories.  Both,  then 
young,  were  listened  to  with  great  attention,  and  hdd  a  high 
position  in  the  House  of  Commons,  where  they  were  fre* 
quently  complimented  for  their  great  respectability,  talents, 
and  independence.*  Their  principles  were  the  same — an  in- 
clination rather  to  support  the  prerogatives  of  Government  than 
to  give  any  great  extension  to  popular  power;  but  a  strong 
conviction  that  the  Government  as  constituted  should  be  con* 
ducted  with  justice  and  intelligence ;  that  all  monopolies,  whether 
in  trade  or  religion,  ought  to  be  modified  or  abolished,  and  that 
the  general  policy  of  our  civil  administration  at  home,  and  of 
our  afiairs  abroad,  should  be  in  accordance  with  the  character 
of  a  great  Empire,  eminently  commercial,  and  under  the  sway 
of  free,  but  not  of  democratic  institutions.t 

These  opinions,  though  not  precisely  Whig  nor  Tory,  were 
in  reality  becoming  about  this  time,  the  opinions  of  the  day  ; 
and  alr^v  in  men's  minds  was  shadowed  out  the  idea  of  a  new 
party,  as  the  centre  at  which  the  Liberal  Conservative  and  Con- 
servative Liberal  were  at  last  to  meet.  Li  1827  such  a  party 
was  formed,  and  in  power.  Mr.  Canning  was  its  first  leader ; 
Mr.  Huskinson  its  second ;  and  Mr.  Lamb,  who  had  accepted 
the  office  of  secretary  for  Ireland  under  the  one  $,  held  it  as 
long  as  the  other  continued  to  serve  in  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
administration  —  that  is,  until  the  vote  on  the  question  of  East 
Bedford  in  1828.§    All  the  circumstances  attending  the  rupture 


*  See  the  debates  on  the  Indemnity  Bill,  11th  March,  1818,  and 
Lord  Brougham's  speech,  of  which  the  foUowing  is  an  extract :  —  'It 
'  was  a  matter  of  much  regret  to  him,  and  to  those  with  whom  his 

*  honourable  friend  was  generally  in  the  habit  of  acting,  that  a  person 
^  of  his  (Mr.  LamVs)  great  respectability, — that  a  person  of  so  much 

*  weight  in  that  House  and  in  the  oountiy,  from  his  accomplish- 
'  ments,  his  talents,  and  his  character,  should  have  lent  himself  to  the 
'  support  of  such  a  measure  as  that  which  was  now  under  consider- 

*  ation.' 

t  See  Parliamentary  Debates,  1816,  1817,  1818. 

X  This  offer  of  Mr.  Canning's  was  the  more  flattering,  since 
Mr.  Lamb,  who  had  just  retired  from  the  representation  of  Stafibrd- 
shire,  for  which  he  had  been  elected  member  in  1819.  was  not  at 
the  time  in  Parliament,  and  had  to  be  returned  for  a  Grovemment 
borough.  —  *^  -i^^«- 

§  We  may  mention  as  a  fact  that  comes  within  our  own  personal 
knowledge,  that  when  Mr.  Lamb's  resignation  was  pending,  he  re- 
ceived a  message  from  a  very  high  authority,  stating  that  the  king 
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which  then  took  place,  have  been  so  mach  before  the  public, 
that  it  would  be  superfluous  here  to  dilate  upon  them;  but 
we  do  think  it  worth  while  to  mention  a  fact  not  generally 
known — viz.,  that,  in  the  summer  of  1830,  Mr.  Huskinson  was 
asked  whether  he  and  his  friends  would  accept  office,  and  re- 
turned for  answer  a  declaration  that  the  support  thus  soli* 
cited  could  not  be  given  to  any  ministry  which  did  not  include 
Lord  Grey  and  Lord  Lansdowne.  This  declaration  is  notable, 
inasmuch  as  it  ranged  a  body  of  eminent  political  men,  who 
had  of  late  years  stood  between  the  Whi^s  and  the  Tories, 
franklv  by  the  side  of  the  acknowledged  Whig  leaders.  It 
was  also  timely.  The  death  of  George  IV.  took  place  at  this 
moment.  It  occasioned  new  elections,  whilst  the  angry  feel- 
ings  created  by  the  bill  for  granting  Boman  Catholic  emanci- 
pation,  were  still  at  their  height.  The  Tonr  candidates  had 
their  old  committees  disorganised,  and  their  old  speeches  thrown 
in  their  teeth.  A  more  than  usual  number  of  Whigs,  but 
especial^  a  more  than  usual  number  of  persons  neither  exclu- 
sively Whig  nor  Tory,  and  therefore  open  to  the  impression  of 
passing  events,  appea^red  on  the  hustings,  and  were  successftd.* 

It  was  when  these  elections  were  actually  going  on,  that 
there  arrived  the  startling  .news  of  the  revolution  in  Paris ;  a 
revolution  made  in  opposition  to  a  deliberate  attempt  to  put 
down  the  constituted  liberties  of  France;  and  which,  bemg 
achieved  with  a  heroism  and  concluded  with  a  moderation  rare 
in  history,  created,  even  among  the  most  mild  and  temperate 
men,  such  an  enthusiasm,  in  favour  of  reforms  calculated  to 
extend  the  principle  of  self-government,  as,  since  the  great  revo- 
lution of  1688,  had  not  been  felt  within  these  realms. 

Parliament  met  amidst  the  Ml  on  all  sides  of  governments 
which  had  abused  or  over-stretched  their  authority,  and  amidst 
the  almost  universal  rise  of  constitutions  or  the  extension  of  con- 
stitutional privileges.  Nowhere  was  the  cause  of  the  people 
lost  amidst  ^e  excesses  of  the  mob.  The  heart  of  England  swelled 
with  a  generous  emulation ;  '  Why,'  said  Englishmen,  *  when 
^  men  throughout  the  world  are  asserting  their  rights  and  amend- 
*  ing  their  institutions ;  why  should  we  not  improve  and  reno- 

was  very  anxious  that  Mr.  Lamb  should  remain  in  office,  and  observ- 
ing, that  in  this  case  he  would  of  course  be  elevated  to  a  seat  in  the 
Cabinet.  Mr.  Lamb  had  not  vQted  with  Mr.  Huskinson  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  East  Retford  franchise,  but  he  declined  at  once  listening 
to  the  suggestion. 

•  A  pamphlet  by  Lord  Dover  in  1830,  gives  a  very  accurate 
account  of  these  elections. 
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*  vate  ours  ? '  *  That  a  ruined  house  or  a  decayed  tree  or  a  green 
mound  should  have  a  representative  in  Parliament,  and  that  Bir« 
mingham  and  Manchester  should  not,  was,  in  sooth,  an  incon- 
sistency which,  in  a  moment  of  general  change,  might  seem  well 
worthy  of  correction.  Our  country,  it  is  true,  had  won  its  way 
to  wealth  and  to  greatness  in  spite  of  such  defects  or  singularities 
in  its  form  of  government.  For,  in  fact,  if  you  establish  a  public 
assembly  and  give  to  that  assembly  the  free  right  of  discussion ; 
in  whatever  way  it  is  created,  out  of  whatever  elements  it  is 
composed,  the  heart  and  nund  of  the  nation  in  which  it  resides 
will  become  visible  in  it;  and  such  assembly  will  assume,  in 
moments  of  excitement,  a  popular  character,  and  become,  upon 
the  whole,  the  advocate  of  popular  rights.  The  council  of  Cas- 
tille,  the  parliament  of  Paris,  the  early  assemblies  of  our  own 
warlike  barons,  are  proofs  of  this  general  principle.  But  a  great 
and  civilised  nation  requires  not  only  to  have  its  wants  supplied 
but  its  reason  satisfied ;  and  when  a  moment  comes  in  which  some 
absurdity  in  its  condition  is  made  manifest,  and  there  appears  a 
probability  that  that  absurdity  can  safely  be  removed,  no  argu- 
ment drawn  from  the  past  will  withstand  the  instant  cry  for  its 
abolition.  Thus,  when  the  new  parliament  met,  the  demand  for 
parliamentary  reform  was  overwhelming.  The  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington felt  that  his  government  was  not  the  government  which 
ought  to  grant  such  a  reform,  and  he  retired.  Lord  Grey  was 
entrusted  with  the  formation  of  a  new  administration.  The 
noble  earl  desired,  at  this  critical  moment,  to  construct  his 
cabinet  on  the  broadest  basis. 

Mr.  Poulett  Thompson,  as  representative  of  the  Radicalparty, 
was  made  Vice  President  of  tne  Board  of  Trade ;  Mr.  Wynn, 
as  representative  of  the  once  powerful  Grenville  party,  became 
Secretary  at  War;  the  Whigs  of  eminence,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  had  stations  allotted  to  them.  Mr.  Huskinson*,  unfor- 
tunately, had  no  longer  to  be  provided  for:  a  melancholy  acci- 
dent had  not  long  since  deprived  England  of  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  statesmen  of  the  nineteenth  century ;  but  Lord  Pal- 
merston  took  the  Foreign  Office;  Mr.  Charles  Grant  the  India 
Board ;  and  Lord  Melbourne,  who  had  assumed  this  title  since 
the  demise  of  his  father  two  yeara  before,  became  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department.  At  this  moment,  the  country 
waa  ravaged  with  mysterious  fires;  and  there  seemed  all  the 

*  Lord  Dudley,  whose  health  was  at  this  time  already  affected,  wns 
the  only  important  member  of  Mr.  Huskinson's  party  omitted  in  this 
dbtribution  of  office. 

VOL.LXXXIX.   NO.  CLXXIX.  T 
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BTinptoms  of  a  general  agrarian  inanrrection.  The  state  of  the 
metropolis  itself  was  so  alarming^  that  the  late  prenjier — a  man 
not  given  to  unnecessary  fears — had  considered  it  unsafe,  a  few 
days  preyious  to  his  quitting  the  govemmenty  for  the  king  to 
attend  the  \asA  mayor's  dinner  in  the  city.  Lord  Grey  could 
not  safely  have  chosen  an  incapable  man  to  guide  the  course  of 
internal  administration  at  such  a  time ;  and  the  wisdom  of  his 
selection  soon  became  apparent.  During  the  eventful  period  of 
which  we  have  been  spealking,  and  during  the  periods,  as  event- 
ful, which  shortly  afterwards  succeeded,  the  peace  of  the  country 
was  steady  preserved. 

In  18S0  and  1831,  the  agricultural  disturbances  were  sup- 
pressed.    In  1832,  the  political  unions  in  towns  disappeared. 

But  where  excitement  has  once  existed,  it  does  not  easily 
or  immediately  subside.  The  trade-unions  followed  the  politictu 
unions,  and  in  1834  a  petition  from  these  societies  was  escorted 
through  London  by  an  assemblage  of  about  100,000  persons. 
But  on  its  being  carried  to  the  Home  Office,  the  petition  was 
calmly  reftised  acceptance,  on  account  of  the  numbers  by  which 
it  was  accompanied ;  and  the  leaders  of  the  procession,  who  had 
borne  it  triumphantly  in  by  the  front  door  of  the  department, 
had  to  b^  permission  to  c(mvey  it  out  agidn  by  a  back  door 
into  a  hs^kney  coach.  On  this  occasion,  the  resolute  indiffe- 
rence of  the  Government,  and  the  quiet  composure  of  the  Home 
Secretary,  who  was  looking  out  of  the  window  of  his  office  at 
Whitehall  upon  the  scene  beneath, — the  very  absence  from  the 
streets  of  the  soldiery  and  police,  who  were  known  to  be  prepared 
thou^  invisible,  awed  the  multitude  into  a  sense  of  their  insig- 
nificance; and  if  among  the  immense  masses  of  men  that  were 
suflfered  to  pass  quietly  through  our  tranquil  and  well  guarded 
city,  there  were  any  who  had  hoped  to  work  out  from  this 
demonstration  any  objects  of  violence,  they  went  back  to  their 
homes  and  remained  diere  for  years  under  a  full  conviction  of 
their  impotence,  and  of  the  absurdity  of  the  schemes  they  had 
meditated. 

The  conduct  of  Lord  Melbourne  at  the  time  of  which  we  are 
speaking,  was  the  theme  <^  universal  pndse :  indeed,  we  have 
dwelt  upon  it  at  some  length,  since  we  know  that  it  weighed 
considerably  with  King  William  when  he  had  subsequently  to 
select  a  new  prime  minister. 

We  return  from  this  digression. 

Lord  Grey  had  not  been  many  weeks  in  office,  when  hb 
famous  Beform  Bill  was  introduced  to  parliament  In  him 
this  act  was  one  of  singular  consistency,  it  closed  a  long 
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political  life,  with  a  proposition  almost  identical  with  that 
with  which  his  distinguished  public  career  may  be  sdd  to  have 
opened.  With  many^  howeyer,  in  his  administration^  the  case 
was  different  Neither  Lord  Melbonme,  nor  those  with  whom 
he  was  most  connected,  had  ever  been  parliamentary  reformers. 
Lord  Melbourne  especially  had  distinguished  himself  in  more 
than  one  contest  with  Sir  Francis  Burdett  on  this  very  subject 
Many  were  curious  to  see  the  course  that  he  would  now  take. 
It  was  bold  and  statesman-like.  '  I  have  been  against  reform*,' 
was  his  argument,   ^  when  it  was  a  question  of  theory ;  and 

*  speculative  men  were  for  unsettling  the  public  mind,  as  to 
'  the  merits  of  a  constitution,  which,  however  defective,  was  a 
'  noble  work,  under  the  benefit  of  which  we  have  grown  to  a 
'  great  eminence  among  nations;  but  when  I  find  what  was 
^  formerly  a  question  of  doctrine  among  a  few  theorists,  has 

*  become  the  prevailing  idea  among  great  masses  of  the  English 
'  people ;  when  I  know  that,  no  longer  satisfied  with  the  general 

*  results  of  our  form  of  government,  there  is  a  determination  to 
'  deal  with  the  particular  abuses  in  it, —  I  cannot  deny  thai  those 
'  abuses  exist  The  dangers  I  apprehended  were  not  from  this 
'  form  of  government  or  that,  but  from  men  bein^  dissatisfied 

*  with  the  form  of  government  under  which  they  lived.  This 
'  evil  has  now  come  to  pass ;  and  we  must  deal  with  it,  not  as 

*  constitutional  scholiasts,  bat  as  practical  statesmen.  For  the 
'  same  reason  then,  that  I  would  have  done  nothing  formerly,  I 
'  would  do  nothing  small  or  inefficient  now ;  on  the  same  grounds 
'  that  I  would  not,  some  years  back,  have  encouraged  dissatie- 
^  faction — on  these  grounds,  I  would  now  satisfy.' 

Hardly  had  the  R^orm  Bill  passed,  when  Lord  Gbey,  weakened 
by  declining  years,  mortified  by  the  loss  of  Lord  Stanley  and 
Sir  James  Graham,  and  annoyed  and  vexed  by  small  disputes 
and  cabals  among  his  personal  mends,  came  to  the  wise  resolution 
of  leaving,  unblemished  by  future  chances,  the  great  monument 
he  had  raised  to  his  reputation.  Lord  Melbourne  succeeded 
to  the  Premiership.  Some  who  saw  public  affidrs  from  a  dis- 
tance might  be  surprised ;  but  nearer  spectators  had  their  ex- 
pectations realised.  We  ourselves  remember  conversing  about 
a  year  previously  with  Lord  Durham  on  the  possibility  of  Lord 
Qrey's  demise  or  retirement,  and,  on  inqiuring  from  him, — 
who,  in  such  a  case,  he  thought  would  be  named  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury?  Lord  Durhama,  remarkable  for  his  acute  and 
bstinctive  judgmeirt,  said  at  once,  ^  Lord  Mdboume !' 

*  We  have  not  space  to  quote  his  language,  bvt  we  give  its 
meaniog. 
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A  ptreat  change,  however,  had  by  this  time  taken  place  in 
the  mind  of  the  Sovereij:^.  His  reign  had  commenced  amidst 
appallino:  events ;  he  had  seen  a  king  whose  arms  had  been  just 
crowned  by  victory,  and  whose  pretensions  were  upheld  by  the 
clei^y  and  nobility  of  the  land,  placing  himself  across  the  path 
of  political  improvement,  and  borne  down  by  the  onward  march  of 
his  people ;  and  he  had  witnessed  that  people  after  their  triumph ; 
—  not  ndsing  up  new  edifices  in  politics  and  morals,  of  Babel- 
like height  and  fanciful  construction,  but  deepening  and  strength- 
ening the  old  and  recognised  foundations  of  government  and 
society.  There  was  much  in  all  this  to  excite  fear  as  to  resist- 
ance, and  to  soothe  apprehension  as  to  concession. 

King  William,  therefore,  had  allowed  the  Reform  Bill  to  be 
brought  forward  without  opposition  on  his  part,  and  had  even 
sanctioned  the  dissolution  of  parliament  which  ensured  its  being 
carried.  This  monarch,  however,  whilst  meaning  well  to  his 
country ;  whilst  wishing  his  people  to  be  free  and  powerful,  had 
no  distinct  conceptions  of  his  own,  as  to  the  wants  of  the  nation 
he  had  to  govern,  nor  as  to  the  state  of  that  public  opinion  bj 
which  be  had  to  be  governed.  His  royal  consort,  and  many  of 
those  in  his  personal  intimacy,  were  beset  by  the  roost  gloomy 
fears.  The  conduct  of  the  Peers  could  not  but  influence  his 
mind.  As  early  as  1832  he  had  misgivings.  For  a  moment 
there  was  even  then  a  question  of  a  new  administration.  The 
patriotic  prudence  of  the  great  leaders  of  the  Opposition,  as  well 
as  the  resolute  determination  of  those  in  power,  saved  the  country 
from  this  crisis;  but  the  feeling  that  had  nearly  provoked  it 
remained ;  and,  after  the  retirement  of  Lord  Grey,  whose  dig- 
nity of  character  and  lofty  bearing  had  always  exercised  great 
influence  over  his  contemporaries,  it  very  much  increased.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  to  be  wondered  at,  that  on  Lord  Althorp's  removal 
from  the  leadership  of  the  House  of  Commons,  caused  in  1834 
by  Lord  Spencer's  death,  the  Sovereign  thought  he  saw  an  occa- 
sion to  change  the  government,  in  an  event  which  had  so  much 
weakened  it.  At  a  first  glance,  the  time  for  this  attempt  seemed 
well  selected.  The  spint  of  1830  no  longer  moved  upon  the 
great  waters;  the  stonn  which,  at  that  period  agitated  Europe, 
had  subsided ;  the  enthusiasm  in  favour  of  Reform  in  England 
— what  enthusiasm  has  lasted? — had  calmed  down.  The  liberal 
party  in  England  was  also,  in  a  certain  degree,  broken  up ;  some 
of  its  most  eminent  members  had  seceded  from  it.  But  though 
popular  feeling  had  begun  to  ebb,  the  tide  of  reaction  had  not 
yet  fully  set  in ;  and  the  short-lived  administration  then  formed, 
only  served  to  show  the  great  tempor,  extraordinary  skill,  and 
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inde&tigable  industry  of  Sir  IL  Peel  as  a  parliamentary  leader. 
In  a  few  months  Sir  R.  Peel  resigned  office ;  and  Lord  Mel- 
bourne, whO|  on  quitting  power,  nad  refused  the  Grarter  and 
a  higher  place  in  the  peerage,  now  once  more  became  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury. 

The  circumstances  under  which  Lord  Melbourne  re-assumed 
this  position  were  very  difficult  and  adverse.  In  the  House  of 
Lords,  there  was  against  the  Government  a  powerful  majority, 
supported  by  one  of  the  most  formidable  masters  of  dignified 
argument  and  biting  sarcasm  that  ever  shone  in  that  assembly. 
In  the  House  of  Commons  there  was  a  powerAil  minority,  led 
by  the  most  skilful  and  accomplished  debater  of  modem  times, 
and  which  had  always  at  its  command  the  fiery  genius  of 
Lord  Stanley,  —  the  well-considered  and  impressive  eloquence 
of  Sir  James  Graham.  Nor  was  this  all :  the  difficulties  in  the 
legislative  assemblies,  were  increased  by  difficulties  at  court,  and 
by  difficulties  yet  more  serious  in  the  government  of  Ireland, 
where  Mr.  O'Uonnell  was  at  this  period  supreme*  To  great 
abilities,  marvellous  activity  and  energy,  ana  an  extraordinary 
gift  of  popular  eloquence  —  his  eloquence,  in  our  opinion,  was 
not  adapted  to  any  other  audience  than  an  excited  or  easily  ex- 
eiteable  mob,  —  this  singular  man  united  a  thorough  knowledge 
of,  and  identification  with,  the  Irish  character.  By  these  qualities 
and  by  long  service  in  behalf  of  the  rights  of  his  Roman  Catholic 
fellow-citizens,  he  had  obtained  an  almost  supernatural  power 
over  the  great  body  of  the  Irish  people.  Almost  alone  of  all 
demagogues  known  in  history,  he  was  able  to  re-collect  and 
confine  within  his  JGolian  cell  the  tempest  and  the  hurricane, 
which  anon  he  could  let  loose  over  the  minds  of  his  imaginative 
countrymen. 

The  time  has  not  yet  arrived  to  judge  Mr.  O'Connell  with  im- 
partiality. We  believe  him  to  have  been  a  patriot  at  heart, 
and  to  have  had  noble  and  wise  desires  for  his  country's 
welfare ;  but  we  believe  him  also  to  have  been  careless  as  to 
the  means  for  accomplishing  his  ends.  His  political  life  was 
tinged  with  the  policy  of  that  distinguished  but  dangerous  Order 
in  which  his  religion  has  found,  at  times,  her  ablest  but  most 
unscrupulous  chimapions.  The  truth  of  his  doctrines,  we  firmly 
believe,  he  weighed  and  confided  in  ;  but  the  truth  of  his  words 
and  sayings,  he  never  for  one  moment  considered.  His  language, 
moreover,  was  as  coarse  and  virulent  as  that  of  the  early  dispu- 
tants in  theolomcal  controversy ;  and  his  manner  cringing  or  over- 
bearing, according  as  it  suited  his  momentary  objects.  Such  a 
character  was  peculiarly  distasteful  to  an  English  gentleman,  but 
it  was  to  be  turned  to  good  purposes,  if  possible,  by  an  English 
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etatesman.  Beaistance  to  'the  great  Agitator*  had  been  tried 
hj  his  ablest  opponents ;  but  with  no  other  efiect  than  to  have 
ended  by  his  complete  triumph  in  the  act  of  1829.  Conciliation 
was  now  essayed ;  and  its  evident  eflfects  in  the  sister  kingdom 
were,  undoubtedly,  the  decrease  of  our  army,  the  increased 
strength  and  popularity  of  our  authority,  and  the  diminished 
importance  oi  the  powerful  individual  whom  we,  for  the  first 
tune,  treated  with  consid^nUion.  Party  spirit  and  religious 
prejudice,  however,  look  little  at  results;  and  King  WUliam 
died  at  the  moment  when  the  force  of  the  Government  wa4 
almost  expended.  A  new  reign  gave  it  new  strength ;  but  it 
also  devolved  on  its  lead^  a  more  difficult  and  responsible  duty 
than  any  with  which  he  had  hitherto  been  charged. 

A  young  and  female  Sovereign  inherited  the  throne ;  a,  Prin- 
cess whose  education  had  been  carefully  attended  to,  but  whose 
understanding  could  not  yet  have  been  formed  to  the  science  of 
government.  Lord  Melbourne  had  to  gain  authority  over  the 
mind  of  his  young  Severely  and  to  exercise  that  authority 
in  such  a  manner  as  should  at  once  satisfy  the  popular  party 
of  which  he  was  the  leader,  and  maintain  the  rights  of  the 
Crown,  which  he  was  bound  in  duty  to  protect  It  was  in. this 
new  sphere,  for  which  Providence  seemed  to  have  created  and 
educated  him,  that  his  various  qualities,  talents,  and  acquire^ 
ments  were  most  usefully  exercised,  and  most  eminently  dis- 
played. Had  he  been  merely  a  dry  matter-of-fact  man  of 
buoness,  or  a  mere  man  of  book-acquired  knowledge,  he  would 
probably  have  wearied  instead  of  gaining  the  attention  of  hia 
royal  scholar ;  had  he  been  a  mere  man  oi  pleasure^  he  might 
have  amused  and  captivated,  but  he  could  not  have  instructed  one 
on  whose  knowledge  of  her  duties  depended  in  no  small  degree 
the  fate  of  millions ;  had  he  been  a  violent  party  man,  be  would 
have  entered  upon  his  task  with  a  warped  and  partial  judgment. 
With  democratical  tendencies  he  would  have  lowered  the  just 
influence  of  the  monarchy;  with  monarchical  tendencies  be 
might  have  instilled  dangerous  doctrines  into  the  breast  of  the 
sovereign.  But  with  a  lofty  equanimity  of  judgment,  he  happily 
combined  great  charm  of  manner,  great  experience  oi  the  world, 
great  knowledge  acquired  from  reading  and  reflection.  It  was 
these  various  endowments, — each  of  which  was  required  for  his 
office,  and  all  of  which  united,  fitted  him  so  peculiarly  for  it, — 
that  made  him  at  once  a  minister  and  a  guide  so  well  suited  to 
the  beginning  of  what  we  trust  will  be  the  long,  as  well  as 
glorious,  reign  of  our  present  Queen.  Indeed,  he  devoted  almost 
entirely  the  latter  years  of  his  official  career  to  the  task  i£ 
instructing  his  Royal  Mistress  in  the  exercise  of  her  important 
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ftmctions.  Well  able  to  bettr  o&er  responnbilitiesy  the  i^apcm- 
ability  of  this  office  pressed  with  great  weigl^  upon  him ;  more 
especially  as  his  devotion  to  the  Crown  was  rendered  more 
intense  by  a  daily  increasing  admiration  for  the  growing  virtoeB 
and  abilities  of  uie  SovereiCTL  Nevertheless,  though  Us  atten- 
tion to  the  palace  engrossed  so  much  of  his  time  and  considera-r 
tion,  he  sustained  with  spirit  the  leadership  of  the  Lords,  and 
kept  down  the  various  dififerences  which  were  perpetually  break- 
ing out  in  his,  as  they  are  in  every,  cabinet.  But  the  genius  of 
representative  government  is  against  the  ionff  administration  of 
one  party :  the  nation  was  getting  tired  of  that  in  power;  and 
Lord  Melbourne's  government  in  1839  had  only,  on  an  important 
question,  a  majority  of  four:  He  resigned  his  situation. 

A  misunderstandinff,  however,  respecting  the  appointment  of 
the  ladies  of  the  bedchamber,  caused  her  l^ijesty  to  desist  from 
the  idea  of  forming  a  new  administratnm  under  Sir  B.  Peel,  and 
to  oommand  Lord  Melbourne's  services  anew.  His  return  to 
office,  under  these  circumstances,  was  a  sacrifice  as  a  politician,* 
though  a  duty  as  a  subject 

To  retain  it  long  was  impossible ;  and  tiiat  he  did  so  for  two 
years  was  a  singukr  proof  of  the  tact,  temper,  and  judgment 
wi A  which  the  leaders  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  carried 
on  the  public  business^ 

In  1841,  after  a  strenuous  but  vain  effort  to  effect  some  mon 
dification  in  the  Corn  Laws,  Lord  Melbourne  finally  retired 
fixMQi  his  high  post,  ^—  predicting*  that  his  adversaries  would  be 
obliged  to  claim  as  an  mheritance,  the  measure  they  had  success*- 
lully  opposed ;  — a  prophecy  these  adversaries  ere  long  ftdfilled 
at  the  expense  of  their  consistency  as  politicians,  but  to  tiiieir 
honour  and  glory  as  true  patriots. 

Li  the  following  year  he  was  first  attacked  by  a  partial 
paralyms,  arising  from  disorder  of  the  vital  functions,  and 
especially  from  fatigue  of  the  bnun ;  a  melancholy  proof  that 
he  had  not  been  the  lazy  indifferent  person  that  some  have  idly 
supposed.  From  this  attack  he  rallied  to  a  considerable  d^ree ; 
and  though  his  spirits  in  the  morning  sometimes  drooped,  and 
his  faculties  shrank  from  their  accustomed  exercise,  —  in  the 
evening,  among  friends,  his  former  brilliant  gaiety,  and  happy 
and  ready  memory,  usuallv  returned  to  him.  Up  to  the  very 
last,  he  continued,  when  he  could  no  longer  read  with  facility, 
to  have  every  new  work  of  importance  read  to  him,  —  never 

*  Lord  Melbourne  himself  had,  in  proposing  this  measure,  yielded 
to  what  he  considered  the  necessity  of  the  times, — acting  in  oppo- 
sition to  his  previous  opinions* 
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cesLBing  to  fed  warmly  for  the  well-being  of  lus  country,  and 
testifying  pleasure  at  the  visits  of  his  old  friends,  though  he 
could  not  always  sustain  a  conversation  with  them*  For  some 
time  death  had  been  visibly  preparing  its  approach:  he  died 
at  his  family  seat,  at  Brocket  Hall,  on  the  24th  of  Novemberr 
1848. 

As  a  minister  —  though  not  endowed  with  that  determined 
will  and  spirit,  which  gave  the  two  Pitts  almost  unlimited  con- 
trol over  their  colleagues  and  the  country  —  he  had  still  many 
qualities  of  a  first-rate  kind,  and  which  are  very  rarely  seea 
combined:  a  temperament  cool  and  courageous;  a  mind  dis- 

Cionate  and  unprejudiced;  a  manner  remarkably  good- 
toured  and  conciliatory ;  an  intellect  of  a  high  order,  and 
which  had  been  improved  by  incessant,  though  not  forced  cul- 
tivation. But  we  can  rarelv  have  qualities  to  an  eminent  degree, 
which  do  not  verge  towards  defects.  Accordingly,  the  extent 
of  Lord  Melbourne's  acquirements,  and  the  comprehennveness 
of  his  understanding,  stood  in  one  sense  in  his  way.  They  made 
him  so  well  acquainted  with  all  that  could  be  said  on  one  side 
or  the  other  of  every  aigiunent ;  they  presented  him  so  clearly, 
at  the  same  time,  the  dark  and  bright  side  of  every  question, 
—  that  the  tendency  of  his  judgment  was  to  underrate  distinc- 
tions ;  and  to  deem  differences  between  opinions  less  wide  and 
less  important  than  they  really  were.  It  is  remarkable,  however, 
that  this  habit  of  mind,  while  it  gave  moderation  to  his  ju^g** 
ment,  did  not  infuse  irresolution  into  his  conduct.  Aware  that 
if  one  course  is  to  be  pursued  in  preference  to  another,  it 
must,  whether  only  a  little  better  or  much  better  than  the  op- 
posite one,  be  pursued  with  energy,  he  never,  after  having  once 
adopted  a  policy,  faltered  in  the  execution  of  it 

Great  credit  is  due  to  him  for  the  appointments  he  mude  of 
able  men  to  oflSces.  When  Home  Seo^tary,  the  New  Poor 
Law  Bill,  the  Municipal  Bill,  and  that  of  Conunissioners  of 
Inquiry  into  Public  Charities,  were  introduced ;  and  his  appoint- 
ments under  them  —  free  from  all  bias  of  party  •—  were  directed 
entirely  by  views  of  public  interest.  In  the  same  manner, 
when  Prime  Minister,  he  was  also  remarkable  for  his  disin- 
terested use  of  the  patronage  of  the  Crown,  taking  no  honours 
for  himself,  nor  giving  offices  to  &mily  connexions. 

As  an  orator.  Lord  Melbourne  wanted  the  abundance  of 
expression,  the  copia  faruUf  the  power  and  fulness  of  diction 
which  so  eminently  distinguish  his  friend  and  contemporary. 
Lord  Brougham ;  and  whidi  are  rarely  acquired,  except  by  the 
continual  study  and  practice  of  the  forensic  art  His  character 
and  mode  of  life  interfered  with  his  being  a  rhetorician :  he  had 
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hardly  ever  spoken  but  when  he  thouarht  it  absolutely  necessary 
for  his  own  character  or  the  public  interest.  His  speeches  con- 
sisted for  the  most  part  of  short  and  striking  sentences,,  ex- 
pressing philosophical  views,  appealing  with  energy  to  the  in- 
stincts of  conunon  sense,  and  retorting  with  haughty  boldness 
and  gaiety  upon  an  adversary's  attack. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  (though  this  seems  now  partly 
forgotten),  he  was,  as  we  have  said,  though  a  very  rare,  a  very 
effective  speaker ;  and,  as  he  had  seldom  concluded  one  of  his 
phrases  in  that  assembly  before  the  pause  was  covered  with 
cheers,  a  sort  of  hesitation  which  sometimes  interfered  between 
one  phrase  and  the  other  was  little  noted.  In  the  cold  and  silent 
audience  of  the  House  of  Lords  this  defect  was  more  visible, 
especially  as  Lord  Melbourne  succeeded  to  a  position  which 
Lord  Grey  had  just  adorned  with  a  remarkably  continuous  and 
stately  flow  of  eloquence.  He  soon,  however,  displayed  some  of 
the  most  useful  and  shining  qualities  of  a  debater; — a  tlio- 
rough  knowledge  of  his  audience ;  a  frankness  and  good-nature 
which  disarmed  animosity ;  a  ready  wit  which  was  always  at 
band  to  encounter  an  obstinate  antagonist ;  and  such  sound  and 
statesmanlike  views  on  all  important  subjects,  as  gave  the  tone 
of  wisdom  to  his  raillery,  and  the  air  of  dignity  to  his  ease. 

In  the  Cabinet,  his  equable  disposition  and  conciliatory 
address  soothed  down  all  angry  discussions ;  and  as  he  under- 
stood all  opinions,  and  could  see  into  all  personal  motives,  he 
was  ever  ready  to  suggest  the  compromise  or  offer  the  satbfac- 
tion  that  was  desired. 

In  society  he  was  perhaps  the  most  graceful  and  agreeable 
gentleman  that  the  present  generation  can  remember. 

Everything  with  every  body,  he  was  still  always  himself. 
He  could  meet  the  politician,  the  man  of  letters,  the  man  of 
the  world,  each  on  his  own  ground,  and  did  so  naturally  and 
without  effort.  His  mirth  was  constant  and  sparkling,  and  his 
wit  of  that  best  kind  which  Dr.  Johnson  so  aptly  designates 
by  saying,  *  We  have  never  enough  of  it,  if  we  have  not  too 
*  much.' 

His  first  impulse  in  ordinal^  conversation,  was  to  treat  things 
lightly ;  he  had  no  idea  of  wastm^  seriousness ;  but  when  business 
r^dly  presented  itself,  his  elastic  mind  recoiled  immediately  to 
the  form  required  by  the  occasion.  At  such  times  he  drew 
himself  up;  his  head  became  erect;  his  eye  earnest;  his  lip 
compressed ;  no  fiivolous  word  broke  in  upon  what  he  had  to 
hear  or  to  say;  his  attitude  and  manner,  a  moment  before 
good-humoured,  easy  and  arch,  became  at  once  sober  and  im 
presaive* 
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His  person  and  countenance  were  always  noble  and  manly ; 
and  with  the  advance  of  years  the  latter  gained  in  dignity.  In 
some  parts  of  his  habits  and  character,  he  resembled  the  jovial, 
good-humoured,  practical  Sir  R.  Walpole;  in  others,  the 
studious,  the  speculative,  and  refining  Bolingbroke :  —  there 
was  a  ^reat  deal,  indeed,  in  him  which  took  one  back  to  the 
days  of  Queen  Ann  and  the  ministers  of  a  time  when  politics 
and  letters  were  intermingled. 

Some  peculiarities  in  his  character  it  is  here  the  moment  to 
notice.  His  antipathy  to  all  exaggeration  and  affectation,  and 
the  keen  glance  that  he  was  able  to  give  into  the  motives  of 
others ;  hu  aptitude  to  detect  hypocrisy  and  to  discount  false 
sentimentality,  established  in  his  own  mind  a  desire  to  control 
or  to  conceal  the  real  kindness  of  his  dbposition ;  and  to  smile, 
—  as  if  with  the  incredulity  of  a  man  who  is  ignorant  of  the 
feelings  he  derides,  — at  enthusiasm  or  disinterestedness. 

Yet,  Lord  Melbourne's  view  of  mankind  was  not  really  a  harsh 
one.  In  Mr.  Wilberforce's  memoir,  there  is  an  anecdote  of  this 
gentleman  having  once  asked  Mr.  Pitt  whether  his  experience 
as  Minister  had  induced  him  to  think  well  or  ill  of  his  fellow- 
men.  Mr.  Pitt  answered,  *  Well ;'  and  Lord  Melbourne,  when 
told  this  anecdote  by  a  friend,  and  asked  his  own  opinion, 
replied, —  *  My  opinion  is  the  same  as  Mr.  Pitt's.'  Nor  was 
he  inactive  and  unambitious,  as  we  have  heard  it  stated,  from  a 
feeling  that  nothing  was  worthy  of  action  or  ambition.  The 
fact  is,  that  many  of  the  ordinary  motives  which  stimidate  men, 
did  not  stimulate  him :  he  was  so  utterly  without  vanity,  that  he 
could  not  even  comprehend  its  influence  upon  others.  He  was 
not,  consequently,  likely  to  talk  or  to  act  merely  for  the  sake  of 
making  a  figure.  For  everything  in  action  which  did  not  seem 
to  him  to  present  a  possible,  practical^  and  quick  result —  for 
everything  in  ambition  which  did  not  seem  to  him  to  hold  out  a 
solid  and  prompt  reward  —  his  understanding  had  no  sympathy. 
The  business  of  office,  of  government,'  of  carrying  on  society, 
pleased  him  in  action  and  satisfied  him  in  ambition. 

For  office,  therefore,  though  this  was  not  generally  known, 
he  was  an  ambitious  man ;  and  in  office,  though  he  still  wore 
the  easy  and  careless  manner  which  had  marked  him  in  private 
life,  those  who  knisw  him  well,  knew  that  his  mind  was  con* 
stantly  active  in  conudering  bow  its  duties  were  best  to  be  dis- 
charged. This  point  in  his  character  is  worth  noticing,  because 
it  gives  more  merit  to  his  impartial  course  in  politics  to  his 
many  refusals  of  employment ;  and  shows  that  he  was  firm  in 
his  principles,  though  they  were  adopted  without  enthumasm. 

Upon  tiie  whole,  without  wishing  to  give  this  article  the  air 
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of  a  eulogy,  we  think  that  we  may  fairly  obeerve,  that  whilst 
many  have  illustrated  their  career  by  deeds  of  greater  renown,  few 
have  ever  gone  through  a  distinguished  career  more  honourably. 
A  member  of  Parliament  during  a  long  period  of  years,  and  m 
the  midst  of  critical  and  changeM  times,  his  conduct  was  always 
marked  by  moderation ;  and  although  his  votes  were  not  given 
to  one  party  alone,  he  was  never  accused  or  suspected  by  any 
party  of  being  influenced  by  self-interest.  Now  refusing  to 
^ve  up  the  rights  of  the  Government  to  the  mob ;  now  protect- 
mg  the  interests  of  the  nation  against  the  Government ;  he  was 
for  animating  order  by  activity ;  he  was  for  maintaining  order 
against  agitation.  *  IVfihi  semper  in  animo  fuit,'  as  he  once  said 
—  quoting  from  his  favourite  author,  *  ut  in  rostris  curiam,  in 
'  senatu  populum  defenderem.' 

First  minister  of  the  Crown  during  the  lifetime  of  William 
lY.,  he  contrived  to  vindicate  and  to  advance  the  principles  he 
represented,  in  spite  of  an  apprehensive  Sovereign,  and  a  hostile 
aristocracy. 

First  minister  of  the  Crown  under  Queen  Victoria,  he  never 
allowed  the  solicitations  of  his  supporters^  his  own  passions  or 
interests,  to  lead  him  to  exercise  the  almost  unbounded  influence 
which,  for  a  time,  he  held  over  his  youthful  Sovereign,  in  a 
manner  prejudicial  to  the  rights  accorded  to  her  authority 
by  our  constitution,  nor  to  a  degree  that  was  unfw  to  hui 
opponents. 

jDuring  his  administration,  the  maintenance  of  tranquillity 
and  order  was  made  useful  towards  the  extension  of  the  liberties 
of  the  subject,  and'  the  prosperity  of  the  empire.  Abroad, 
during  the  same  time,  the  policy  of  England  was  eminently 
Engl^h,  —  viz.,  prudent,  peaceful,  liberal 

He  cUed  ahnost  regarded  as  a  father  by  his  queen ;  held  in 
the  highest  estimation  by  the  most  distinguished  of  his  con- 
temporaries; deeply  mourned  by  his  relatives  and  friends;  and 
without  leaving  behind  him  an  enemy,  though  ijraorance  in  de- 
fault of  malice  may  raise  him  up  detractors.*  Oi  the  probability 
of  this,  he  was  himself  long  since  aware ;  nor  would  it  be  pos- 
sible to  write  anything  on  such  a  subject,  more  touching  or 
more  apposite  than  the  passage  from  one  of  his  own  speeches, 
with  which  we  will  conclude  our  notice. 

'  The  exploits  of  the  soldier  are  performed  in  the  light  of  the 

*  sun  and  in  the  face  of  day ;  they  are  performed  before  his  own 

*  army,  before  the  enemy ;  they  are  seen,  they  are  known ;  for 

*  the  most  part  they  cannot  be  denied  or  disputed ;  they  are 

*  It  18  but  jastice  to  add,  that  he  has  also  found  defenders  where 
he  might  not  have  expected  them ;  and  one  of  the  kindest  and  ablest 
notices  of  his  life  came  from  the  pen  of  an  opponent 
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'  told  instantly  to  the  whole  worlds  and  receive  at  once  tha 

*  meed  of  praise^  which  is  so  justly  due  to  the  valour  and  con- 

<  duct  that  achieve  them.     Not  so  the  services  of  the  minister ; 

<  they  lie  not  so  much  in  acting  in  great  crises,  as  in  preventing 

*  those  crises  from  arising ;  therefore  they  are  often  obscure  and 

*  unknown,  subject  to  every  species  of  mbrepresentation,  and 
'  effected  amidst  obloquy,  attack,  and  condemnation,  whilst  in 

*  reality  entitled  to  the  approbation  and  gratitude  of  the  coun- 

*  tiT ; — how  frequently  are  such  services  Tost  in  the  tranquillity 

*  which  they  have  been  the  means  of  preserving,  and  amidst  the 

*  prosperity  which  they  have  themselves  created.'* 


Note  to  Art.  III.  in  the  last  Number. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Review. 

Sir, 

As  you  have  unintentionally  misrepresented  me,  in  the  open- 
ing of  your  article  on  *  Revolution  and  Reform,'  I  trust  you 
wm  allow  me  to  expliun  myself  to  yoiu*  readers. 

I  had  no  suspicion  that  any  one  could  suppose  that  by'  the 
*  extreme  means  of  enforcing  the  obedience  oi  representatives ' 
I  intended  to  imply  that  their  constituents  should  use  physical 
force  against  them.  Others  could  do  this  as  well  as  constituents. 
I  was  speaking  of  the  extreme  constitutional  means ;  by  which  I 
understand  the  combining  to  take  pledges  of  candidates  in  the 
most  stringent  form.  Pledges,  it  appears  to  me,  are  abstractedly 
undesirable,  and  ordinarily  should  be  required  only  with  con- 
siderable latitude :  but  there  are  exceptive  cases  where  it  is  right 
to  demand  them  strictly ;  and  this,  if  done  by  a  system  of  com- 
bination, is  our  ultima  ratio.  To  use  force,  under  whatever 
pretext  of  staving  off  revolution,  is  really  to  raise  the  standard 
of  revolution ;  and  to  suggest  it,  would  have  stultified  my  argu- 
ment. Nothing  but  ignominious  defeat  or  atrocious  civil  war 
could  ensue. 

I  thus  entirely  agree  with  your  views,  and  should  severely 
condemn  myself  if  I  had  meant  what  you  supposed. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Francis  W.  Newman. 

London  University  College. 

*  See  Mr.  Lamb's  speech  on  the  11th  of  March,  1818,  on  the 
Lidemnity  Bill. 


No.  CLXXX.  will  be  published  in  March. 
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Art.  L —  The  London  Catalogue  of  Books  published  in  Great 
Britain^  with  their  Sizes,  Prices,  and  Publishers'*  Names,  from 
1814  to  1846.     London:  8to.  pp.  542. 

*  T\^HEN  a  man  has  once  resolved  upon  a  subject,  —  then, 

*  for  a  text,'  says  Sterne,  *  Cappadocia,    Pontus  and 

*  Asia,  Phry^a  and  Pamphylia,  is  as  good  as  any  in  the  Bible.' 
"Without  pretending  to  be  so  easily  satisfied  as  that  very  ac- 
commodating divine,  we  shall  choose,  for  our  present  text,  the 
London  Catalogue ;  nor  shall  we  be  without  grave  precedents, 
both  in  his  discourses  and  in  those  of  much  better  theologians, 
if  we  should  ultimately  allow  the  text  to  play  but  an  insignifi- 
cant part  in  the  sermon. 

Our  readers  will  readily  surmise  that  it  is  not  our  intention 
to  criticise  this  curious  volume,  or  to  trouble  them  with  any  spe- 
cimens of  its  contents.  But  though  we  have  little  to  say  of  it,  it 
has  a  great  deal  to  say  to  us ;  and,  in  truth,  we  apprehend  there 
are  few  productions  of  the  press  more  suggestive  of  instructive 
and  prontable  reflection.  Still,  as  it  only  conveys  wisdom  in 
broken  and  stammering  accents,  we  must  endeavour,  according 
to  our  ability,  to  give  clearer  utterance  to  some  of  the  lessons  it 
teaches. 

This  closely  printed  book  contains  542  pnges ;  and,  after  all, 
comprises  a  catalogue  of  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  literature  of 
the  time ;  in  fact,  only  the  titles  of  the  new  works,  and  new 
editions  of  old  works,  which  have  issued  from  the  British  press 
between  the  years  1814  and  1846;  and  not  all  of  these.    To 
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this  prodigious  mass  each  day  is  adding  fresh  accumulations; 
and  it  is  impossible  not  to  speculate  a  little  on  the  probable 
consequences. 

Some  may  perhaps,  at  first,  be  inclined  to  predict  that  man- 
kind will  in  time  be  ojqiressed  by  the  excess  of  thmr  intellectual 
wealth;  and  that,  operating  like  the  gold  of  Villa  Rica,  (to  which 
it  would  seem  that  we  might  soon  have  to  add  that  of  Califor- 
nia,) the  superabundance  of  the  precious  metal  may  lead  to  the 
impoverishment  and  ruin  of  the  countries  so  equivocally  blessed. 
It  may  be  feared  that  a  superficial  and  flimsy  knowledge,  gained 
by  reading  a  very  little  on  an  infinity  of  subjects,  without  pro- 
longed and  systematic  attention  to  any,  will  be  the  result;  and 
such  knowledge,  it  can  hardly  be  disputed,  will  be  in  effect  much 
the  same  as  ignorance.  Singular,  if  the  very  means  by  which  we 
take  security  against  a  second  invasion  of  barbarism,  should,  by  its 
excess  of  activity,  bring  about  a  condition  not  very  much  better ! 
'  A  mill  will  not  go,*  such  reasoners  will  say,  *  if  there  be  no 
'  water;  but  it  will  be  as  effectually  stopped  if  there  be  too 
*  much.'  In  brief,  it  may  seem  to  be  one  of  those  cases,  if  ever 
there  was  one,  in  which  old  Hesiod's  paradoxical  maxim  applies — 
that  *  the  half  is  more  than  the  whole;'  or,  for  that  matter,  a 
much  smaller  fraction. 

And  this  dreaded  result  would  certainly  be  realised,  if  men  were 
to  attempt  to  make  their  studies  at  all  conmiensurate.with  the 
increase  of  books  around  them.  Compelled  to  read  something  of 
every  thing,  it  is  certain  they  would  know  nothing  of  any  thing. 
And,  in  fact,  we  see  this  tendency  more  or  less  exemplified  in  t£u^ 
case  of  vast  numbers,  who,  without  definite  purpose  or  selec- 
tion of  topics,  spend  such  time  as  they  can  give  to  the  improve- 
ment of  their  minds  and  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  in  little 
else  than  the  casual  perusal  of  fragments  of  all  sorts  of  books ; 
who  live  on  the  scraps  of  an  infinite  variety  of  broken  meats 
which  they  have  stuffed  into  their  beggar's  wallet;  scraps 
which,  after  all,  only  just  keep  them  from  absolute  starvation. 
There  are  not  a  few  men  who  would  have  been  learned,  if  not 
wise,  had  the  paragraphs  and  pages  they  have  actually  read, 
been  on  well-defined  subjects,  and  mutually  connected;  but 
who,  as  it  is,  possess  nothing  beyond  fragments  of  uncertain, 
inaccurate,  ill-remembered,  unsystematised  information ;  and  at 
the  best  are  entitled  only  to  the  praise  of  being  very  artificially 
and  elaborately  ignorant;  differing  from  the  utterly  unculti- 
vated, only  as  a  parrot  who  talks  without  understanding  what 
it  says,  differs  from  a  parrot  who  cannot  talk  at  alL 

But  this  tendency,  though  it  must  attend  the  unlimited 
increase  of  books,  and  though  we  see  it  often  most  unhap^ 
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pilj  realised  in  individual  cases,  is,  for  the  most  part,  readily 
corrected.  The  majority  of  men  will,  as  heretofore,  only 
read  what  answers  their  purpose  on  the  particular  subjects 
which  necessity  or  inclination  prompts  them  to  cultivate ; 
while  many  of  those  who  are  not  thus  protected  by  circum- 
stances, will  be  as  effectually  secured  from  such  dangers  by  a 
sound  education.  .  That  must  be  our  saf^uard  against  the 
formation  of  the  pernicious  habit  of  desultory  reading; — and 
against  an  ambitious,  but  ill-judged  attempt  at  obtaining  ency- 
clopsedic  knowledge.  This  last  ambition,  indeed,  is  but  a  more 
laborious  path  to  the  same  conclusion ;  and  robs  the  mind  at  once 
both  of  tiiat  mental  discipline  whidi  will  always  follow  the 
thorough  investigation  of  a  limited  class  of  subjects,  and  of  that 
really  accurate  knowledge  which  such  a  limited  survey  alone  can 
ever  securely  impart.  The  field  of  knowledge  does  not  admit  of 
universal  conquerors :  according  to  the  happy  saying  of  Sydney 
Smith, — if  science  is  their  forte^  omniscience  is  their  fmble. 

At  all  events,  one  thing  is  dear:  to  guard  against  this  danger 
will  demand,  as  time  rolls  on,  an  increasing  attention  to  the 
prime  object  of  all  education, — the  formation  of  sound  habits  of 
mind — the  discipline  of  the  faculties, — a  thing  of  infinitely  more 
consequence  than  the  mere  variety  of  the  information  attained. 
There  will  also  be  required  e£Ebrts,  more  and  more  strenuous,  to 
digest  and  systematise,  from  time  to  time,  the  ever-growing 
accumulations  of  literature;  and  to  provide  the  best  possible 
clues  through  this  immense  and  bewildering  labyrinth,  or  rather 
through  the  several  parts  of  it:  for  who  can  thread  the  whole? 
Nor  are  the  best  modes  of  pursuing  study  unworthy  of  atten- 
tion. Indeed  a  very  useful  book  (if  we  could  get  a  Leibnitz  or  a 
Gibbon  to  compose  it)  might  be  written  on  the  *  art  of  reading 
*  books '  in  the  most  profitable  manner.  If  students  had  pa- 
tience for  it  (though  the  progress  might  be  slower),  we  are  con- 
vinced that  a  much  deeper  and  better  compacted  knowledge 
would  be  obtained  by  a  more  tliorough  adherence  to  the  maxim 
so  warmly  approved  by  the  great  historian  just  mentioned, 
'  multum  legere,  potius  quam  multa,'  and  by  a  constant  habit  <^ 
examining  the  scope  and  context  o(  the  authors  referred  to  on 
any  important  points.  The  knowledge  thus  acquired,  partly 
from  the  trouble  it  gives,  partly  from  the  many  associations 
suggested  by  the  collation  of  different  writers,  and  the  com- 
parison of  different  styles  and  modes  of  thought ;  nay,  even  by 
the  different  forms  and  type  of  the  books  themselves,  seldom 
foils  to  be  firmly  impressed  on  the  memory.  These  collateral 
aids  are  like  reflectors,  which  increase  indefinitely  the  intensity 
of  light,  and  render  a  subject  luminous  which  would  otherwise 
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be  obecure.  How  instnictiTe  are  these  words  of  Gibbon  — 
himself  a  eonspicuous  example  of  what  even  a  postdiluvian  life 
industriously  employed  may  accomplish :  ^  We  ought  to  attend 

*  not  so  much  to  the  order  of  our  books,  as  of  our  thoughts. 
^  The  perusal  of  a  particular  work  gives  birth  perhaps  to  ideas 

*  unconnected  with  the  subject  it  treats ;  I  pursue  these  ideas, 

*  and  quit  mj  proposed  plan  of  reading.'*  .  •  •  •  '  I  sus- 
'  pended  my  perusal  of  any  new  books  on  a  subject,  till  I  had 

*  reviewed  all  that  I  knew,  or  believed,  or  had  thought  on  it, 

*  that  I  might  be  qualified  to  discern  how  much  the  authors 

*  added  to  my  original  stock.' f 

Perpetual  access  to  a  large  library,  it  may  be  suspected,  is 
often  an  impediment  to  a  thorough  digestion  of  knowledge,  by 
tempting  to  an  unwise  indulgence.  There  is  a  story  of  a  man 
who  said  he  always  read  borrowed  books  with  double  attention 
as  well  as  profit,*  because  he  could  not  hope  to  renew  his  ac- 
quaintance with  them  at  pleasure!  This  of  course  pre-supposes 
that  he  returned  the  books  he  borrowed — an  event  which,  we 
fear,  does  not  always  happen. 

It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
well  selected  books, — even  when  our  own, — would,  generally, 
be  likely  to  form  a  sounder  and  more  serviceable  knowledge 
than  the  unlimited  range  of  a  large  library.  Most  readers 
must  have  been  aware  of  the  fastidious  mood  with  which,  in 
moments  of  lebure,  they  have  stood  before  a  goodly  assortment 
of  attractive  writers,  and  instead  of  making  a  substantial  repast, 
as  they  would  have  done  with  less  to  dbtract  their  choice, 
have  humoured  the  vagaries  of  a  delicate  appetite — toyed  with 
this  rich  dainty  and  that — and  after  all  have  felt  like  a  school- 
boy who  has  dined  upon  tarts — that  they  have  spoiled  their 
digestion  without  satisfying  their  hunger  I 

But  without  stopping  any  longer  to  examine  this  paradox,-— 
whether  the  multiplication  of  books  is  to  produce  a  diminution 
of  knowledge  or  not, — there  are  other  consequences  of  the  pro- 
digious activity  of  the  modem  press  far  more  certain  to  arise, 
and  which  well  deserve  a  little  consideration. 

One  of  the  most  obvious  of  these  consequences  will  be  the 
disappearance  from  the  world  of  that  always  rare  animal,  the 
so-called  *  universal  scholar.'    Even  of  that  ill-defined  creature 


*  Extraits  Raisonn^es  de  mes  Lectures.  He  adds,  *  Si  j'avois  suivi 
'  mon  grand  chemin,  au  bout  de  ma  longue  carri^re,  j'aurois  h.  peine 
'  pu  retrouver  les  traces  de  mes  id£es.* 

t  Memoirs ;  *-  and  thought  worthy  of  being  twice  cited  by  Mr. 
DTsracli. 
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called  'a  well-informed  man'  and  'general  student,'  it  will  be 
perpetually  harder  to  find  exemplars;  while  assuredly  the 
Huets,  the  Scaligers,  the  Leibnitzes,  must  become  as  extinct  as 
the  icthyosaunis  or  the  megatherium.  It  is  true  that,  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word,  such  a  creature  as  '  the  uniyersal 

*  scholar'  does  not,  and  never  did  exist  But  there  as  certainly 
have  been  men  who  had  traversed  a  sufficiently  large  segment 
of  the  entire  circumference  of  existing  science  and  literature,  to 
render  the  name  something  more  than  a  ridiculous  hyperbole. 
It  is  commonly  indeed,  and  truly  said,  to  be  impossible  for  the 
human  mind  to  prosecute  researches  with  accuracy  in  all,  or  even 
many  different  branches  of  knowledge ;  that  what  is  gained  in 
surface  is  lost  in  depth;  that  the  principle  of  the  'division  of 

*  labour'  strictly  applies  here  as  in  arts  and  manufactures,  and 
that  each  mind  must  restrict  itself  to  a  veir  few  limited  subjects, 
if  any  are  to  be  really  mastered.  All  this  is  most  true.  Yet  it  is 
equally  true  that  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  the  principle  of 
the  '  division  of  labour'  finds  limits  to  its  application  much  sooner 
than  in  handicrafts.  The  voracious  *  helluo  libromm'  is  not  more 
to  be  suspected  of  ill-digested  and  superficial  knowledge,  than  he 
whom  the  proverb  tells  us  to  avoid  (though  for  a  very  different, 
and  as  we  suspect,  less  valid  reason),  the  man  'unius  librL'* 
A  certain  amount  of  knowledge  of  several  subjects,  often  of 
many,  is  necessary  to  render  the  knowledge  of  any  one  of  these 
serviceable ;  and  without  it,  the  most  minute  knowledge  of  any 
one  alone  would  be  like  ludf  a  pair  of  scissors,  or  a  hand  with 
but  one  finger.  What  is  that  amount  must  be  determined  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  individual,  and  the  object  for  which  he 
wants  it;  the  safe  maximum  will  vary  in  different  cases. 

There  are  opposite  dangers.  The  knowledge  of  each  parti* 
cular  thing  that  a  man  can  study  will  always  be  imperfect  The 
most  'minute  philosopher'  cannot  pretend  perfection  of  know- 
ledge even  in  his  littie  domtun  ;  and  if  it  were  perfect  to-day,  the 
leakage  of  memory  would  make  it  imperfect  by  to-morrow.  No 
subject  can  be  named,  which  is  not  inexhaustible  to  the  spirit 
of  man.  Whether  he  looks  at  nature  through  the  microscope  or 
the  telescope,  he  sees  wonders  disclosed  on  either  side  whicb 

*  For  what  can  be  suggested  in  favour  of  the  '  Man  of  One 
'  Book/  the  reader  may  profitably  consult  the  observations  of  Mr. 
DTsraeli  on  that  subject  in  his  'Curiosities  of  Literature.'  There  is 
truth  in  what  he  says ;  but  if  the  proverb  is  to  betaken  at  all  lUeralfy^ 
we  are  convinced  that  it  has  less  than  the  usual  average  of  proverbial 
wisdom,  and  that  the  '  man  of  one  book '  will  prove  but  a  shallow 
fellow. 
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extend  into  infinity, — the  infinitely  ereat  or  the  infinitely  little, 
— and  can  set  no  limits  to  the  approximate  perfection  with  which 
he  may  study  them.  It  is  the  same  also  with  languages  and 
with  any  branch  of  moral  or  metaphysical  science.  A  man  may, 
if  he  will,  be  all  his  life  long  employed  upon  a  single  language, 
and  never  absolutely  master  its  vocabulary,  much  less  its  idioms; 
but,  like  the  ancient,  aft;^  many  years  of  solitary  application, 
have  still  to  proclaim  himself  a  foreigner  to  the  first  apple^ 
woman  he  meets,  by  some  solecism  too  subtle  for  any  but  a 
native  ear  to  detect  it. 

The  limits  within  which  any  subject  is  to  be  pursued  must 
therefore  be  determined  by  utility ;  meantime,  it  is  certain  that 
one  cannot  be  profitably  pursued  alone.  Such,  it  has  been  well 
observed,  is  the  strict  connexion  and  interdependence  of  all 
branches  of  science,  that  the  best  way  of  obtaining  a  useful  know- 
ledge of  any  one,  is  to  combine  it  with  more.  The  true  limit  be- 
tween too  minute  and  too  wide  a  survey  may  be  often  difficult  to 
find ;  nevertheless  such  a  limit  always  exists ;  and  he  who  should 
pause  over  any  one  subject,  however  minute,  till  he  had  absolutely 
mastered  it,  would  be  as  far  from  that  limit  with  regard  to  vXL 
the  practical  ends  of  knowledge,  as  if  he  had  suffered  his  mind  to 
dissipate  itself  in  a  vague  attempt  at  encyclopaedic  attainments. 
The  statement  of  Maclaurin  on  this  point,  expressed  in  a  cha- 
racteristically mathematical  form,  is  well  worthy  of  attention. 

*  Our  knowledge,'  says  he,  '  is  vastly  greater  than  the  siun 
^  of  what  all  its  objects  separately  could  afford ;  and  when  a  new 
^  object  comes  within  our  reach,  die  addition  to  our  knowledge  is 
^  the  greater,  the  more  we  already  know ;  so  that  it  increases  not 

*  as  the  new  objects  increase,  but  in  a  much  higher  proportion.'* 

At  all  events,  it  ill  becomes  us  to  speak  slightingly  of  the 
various,  and  for  all  practical  purposes,  solid  attainments  of 
superior  minds.  There  is  a  piece  of  self-flattery  by  which  little 
minds  often  try  to  reduce  great  minds  to  their  own  leveL 
^  True,'   it  is  said,  '  such  men  have  very  various  knowledge, 

*  but  it  is  all  superficial ;  they  have  not  surrendered  themselves 
^  to  any  one  branch  sufficiently ; '  and  all  this,  perhaps,  because 
they  have  not  cultivated  with  the  most  elaborate  industry  every 
little  comer  of  it,  and  because  they  have  had  some  concep- 
tion of  the  relative  value  of  the  parts  of  a  lar^e  subject !  Tlie 
minute  antiquary  (if  he  be  nothing  more)  talks  in  this  style  if 
he  finds  you  ignorant  of  the  8hiq)e  of  an  old  buckle  of  such  a 
date ! — *  You  know  nothing  of  antiquities.'  The  minute  geo- 
grapher, if  he  discovers  that  you  have  never  heard  of  some 

*  Maclaurin's  Account  of  Newton's  Discoveries,  p.  392. 
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obscure  town  at  the  sntipodee,  will  tell  you, — you  know 
nothing  of  geogr^hy.  The  minute  historian,  if  he  finds  that 
you  never  knew,  or  perhaps  have  known  twenty  times,  and 
never  cared  to  remember,  some  event  utterly  insignificant 
to  all  real  or  imaginable  purposes  of  history, — ^will  tell  you 
that  you  know  nothing  of  history.  And  yet,  discerning  the 
limits  within  which  the  several  branches  of  knowledge  should 
be  pursued,  you  may  after  all,  for  all  important  objects,  have 
attained  a  more  serviceable  and  prompt  command  over  those  very 
branches  in  which  your  complacent  censor  flatters  himself  that 
he  excels. 
.   But  to  return  to  the  prospects  of  the  so  called  *  universal 

*  scholar.'  There  have  been  in  every  age  men  who,  gifted  with 
gigantic  powers,  prodigious  memory,  and  peculiar  modes  of  ar- 
ranging and  retaining  knowledge,  have  aspired  to  a  comprehend 
rive  acquaintance  with  all  the  chief  productions  of  the  human 
intellect  in  all  time ;  who  have  made  extensive  incursions  into 
every  branch  of  human  learning;  and  whose  knowledge  has 
borne  something  like  an  appreciable  ratio  to  the  sum  total  of 
literature  and  science;  who,  as  Fontenelle  expressively  says 
of  Leibnitz,  have  managed  'to  drive  all  the  sciences  abreast.' 
Such  minds  have  always  been  rare ;  but,  as  we  have  observed, 
they  must  soon  become  extinct.  For  what  is  to  become  of  them, 
in  after  ages,  as  the  domain  of  human  knowledge  indefinitely 
widens,  and  the  creations  of  human  genius  indefinitely  multiply  ? 
Not  that  there  will  not  be  men  who  will  then  know  absolutely 
more,  and  with  far  greater  accuracy,  than  their  less  &voured 
predecessors;  nevertheless,  their  knowledge  must  bear  a  con- 
tinnally  diminishing  ratio  to  the  sum  of  human  science  and 
literature ;  they  must  traverse  a  smaller  and  smaller  segment  of 
the  ever  widening  circle!  Nay,  it  may  well  be,  that  the  accu- 
mulations of  even  one  science  (chemistry,  or  astronomy  for 
instance,)  may  be  too  vast,  for  one  brief  life  to  master.  *     Or, 

*  *  *  In  Germany  alone,'  says  Menzel,  *  according  to  a  moderate  caU 

*  calation,  ten  millions  (?)  of  volumes  are  annually  printed.     As  the 

*  catalogue  of  every  Leipsig  half-yearly  book-fair  contains  the  names  of 

*  more  than  a  thousand  German  authors,  we  may  compute  that  at  the 

*  present  moment  there  are  living  in  Germany  about  fifty  thousand 

*  men  who  have  written  one  or  more  books.  Should  that  number  in* 
^  crease  at  the  same  rate  that  it  has  hitherto  done,  the  time  will  soon 
'  come  when  a  catalogue  of  ancient  and  modem  German  authors  will 

*  contain  more  names  than  there  are  living  readers.  ...  In  the  year 

*  1816  ther^  were  published  for  the  first  time  more  than  three  thou- 

*  sand  books ;  in  1822,  for  the  first  time,  above  four  thousand ;  in  1827, 
'  for  the  first  time,  above  five  thousand ;  and  1882,  for  the  first  time. 
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since  that  thought  is  really  too  immense  to  be  other  than.vagae, 
let  us  confine  ourselves  to  some  very  slender  additions  to  the  task 
of  the  future  ^  universal  scholar^'  imposed  during  the  last  few 
years.  Let  us  think  only  of  some  few  of  those  voluminous 
authors  who  have  appeared^  in  our  own  country  aloney  and  in 
the  single  departments  of  history  and  polite  letters,  within  the 
last  century,  or  even  within  two  generations,  and  with  whom 
not  only  all  who  pretend  to  profound  scholarship,  but  all  ^  well 

*  informed  men,'  are  presumed  to  have  some  acquaintance ;  — 
to  say  nothing  of  living  writers  and  the  vast  mass  of  excellent 
literature  which  they  are  every  year  pouring  into  the  world  I 
Let  us  think  only  of  the  voluminous  remains  of  Johnson,  Burke, 
Gibbon,  Hume,  Bobertson,  Goldsmith,  Cowper,  Crabbe,  Byron, 
Walter  Scott  (with  his  hundred  volumes),  and  some  scores  of 
other  great  names.  Now  as  human  life,  it  has  been  justly  said^ 
remains  brief  as  ever,  while  its  task  is  daily  enlarging,  there  is 
no  alternative  but  that  the  'general  scholar'  of  eadb  succeeding 
age  must  be  content  with  possessing  a  less  and  less  fraction  of 
the  entire  products  of  the  human  mind.  *  Happy  men,'  we  are 
half  inclined  ungratefully  to  say,  *  who  lived  when  a  library  ' 
'  consisted,  like  that  of  a  mediaeval  monastery,,  of  some  thirty  or 

*  forty  volumes,  and  who  thought  they  knew  every  thing  when 

*  they  had  read  these  1     Happy  our  fathers,  who  were  not  tor- 

*  mented  with  the  sight  of  unnumbered  creations  of  genius  which 

*  we  must  sigh  to  think  we  can  never  make  our  own !' 

The  final  disposal  of  all  this  mass  of  literature  is  with  some 
easily  managed.  The  bad  will  perish,  it  is  said,  and  the  good 
remain.  The  former  statement  is  true  enough ;  the  latter  not 
so  clear.  '  Bad  books,'  says  Menzel,  *  have  their  season  just  as 
'  vermin  have. ,  Xhey  come  in  swarms,  and  perish  before  we  are  ' 
'  aware.     •     •    •      How  many  thousand  books  have  gone  the 

*  way  of  all  paper,  or  are  now  mouldering  in  our  libraries  ?  Many 
'  of  our  books,  however,  will  not  last  even  so  long,  for  the  paper 
'  itself  is  as  bad  as  its  contents.'  All  this  may  be  true ;  but 
we  cannot  disguise  from  ourselves,  that  not  the  bad  writer  alone 
is  forgotten.  It  is  but  too  evident  that  immense  treasures  of 
thought, — of  beautiful  poetry,  vivacious  wit,  ingenious  argu- 
ment, —  which  men  would  not  suffer  to  die  if  they  could  help 

*  above  six  thousand  :  the  numbers  thus  increasing  one  thousand  every 

*  five  years.*  (Gordon's  *  Translation  of  Menzel's  German  Literature') 
The  translator  adds,  from  the  Conversations-Lexicon,  the  numbers 
published  annually  to  1837,  in  which  year  they  were  nearly  eight 
thousand.  The  literary  activity  of  France  and  England,  though  not 
so  great,  has  been  prodigious. 
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ity  miiet  perish  too ;  the  great  spoiler  here  acts  with  his  accus- 
tomed impartiality,  — 

^  .^Bquo  pulsat  pede  pauperum  tabemas 
Beguroque  turres.'  .  •  .  • 

For  the  truth  is,  that  the  creations  of  the  human  mind  tran- 
scend its  capacity  to  collect  and  preserve  them ;  and,  like  the 
seeds  of  life  in  the  vegetable  world,  the  intellectual  powers  of 
man  are  so  prolific  that  they  run  to  waste.  Some  readers, 
perhaps,  as  a  bright  company  of  splendid  names  rushes  on  their 
recollection,  may  be  disposed  to  say  *  avaiint '  to  these  melancholy 
forebodings.  Surely,  it  can  be  only  necessary  to  remind  them  of 
the  votite  tablets  in  the  Temple  of  Neptune  recording  escape  from 
shipwreck.  How  many  men  have  suffered  shipwrecK,  and  whose 
tablets  therefore  are  not  to  be  found!  Others  may  think  it 
impossible  that  great  writers,  with  whom  their  own  genera- 
tion has  been  so  familiar,  and  who  occupy  such  a  space  in  its 
eye,  can  ever  dwindle  into  insignificance.  The  illusion  vanishes 
the  moment  we  take  them  to  catalogues  and  indexes,  and  show 
them  names  of  authors  who  once  made  as  loud  a  noise  in  the 
world,  of  whom  they  never  read  a  line.  We  should  be  too 
happy  to  believe  the  statement  of  Menzel  correct:  *0f  three 

*  gCHxl  authors,  one  at  least  will  be  remembered  by  posterity ; 

*  while  of  a  hundred  bad  ones,  who  are  distinguished  at  present, 

*  not  above  one  will  hand  down  his  evil  example.'* 

It  is  with  no  cynical,  but  with  simply  mournful,  feelings  that 
we  thus  dwell  on  the  mortality  of  the  productions  even  of  genius. 
We  would  be  just,  both  to  the  living  and  the  dead,  by  admitting 
that  thousands  of  the  latter  who  are  forgotten,  deserved  to  be 
remembered,  and  that  the  former  would  remember  them  if  they 
could.  Most  pleasant  it  would  be,  no  doubt,  in  case  human 
life  were  prolonged  in  some  proportion  with  the  augmented 
8om  of  human  knowledge,  —  to  lay  out  our  studies  on  a  cor- 
responding scale.  Possessed  of  antediluvian  longevity,  we 
might  devote  some  twenty  years  or  so  (a  year  or  two  more  or 
less  would  be  of  no  consequence)  to  purely  elementary  studies 
and  discipline ;  the  *  promising  lad '  of  fifty  might  commence 
his  more  serious  school  studies,  under  judicious  masters,  in  their 

•  «Die  Gegenwart  duldet  keinen  Richter,  aber  die  Vergangenheit 

*  findet  immer  den  gerechtesten.'  Menzel,  th.  i.  s.  95.  But  our  author 
forgets  that  it  is  possible  for  the  courts  of  criticism,  like  those  of 
law,  to  be  overdone  with  business;  that  the  list  may  contain  more 
casses  than  industry  and  skill  can  get  through — except  by  a  process 
which  leaves  justice  out  of  the  question,  and  dares  to  decide  without 
a  bearing. 
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full  Tigour  and  prime  of  three  or  four  cetituries;  and  at  the 
age  of  ninety  or  a  hundred,  the  young  student,  just  entering 
upon  life  (though  as  yet  raw  and  inexperienced),  might  be  sup- 
posed to  have  laid  a  tolerably  solid  foundation,  whereon  in  the 
course  of  his  progress  towards  manhood  through  the  next  two 
centuries,  he  might,  by  due  diligence  and  perseverance,  build 
such  a  superstructure  as  should  justify  some  pretensions  to  ac- 
curate aiul  sound  scholarship.  But  alas !  we  forget  that,  even 
then,  the  old  obstructions  to  universal  knowledge  would  soon  be 
reproduced  in  a  new  form.  The  same  insatiable  curiosity,  and 
the  same  restless  activity,  operating  through  longer  periods,  would 
mpidly  extend  the  circle  of  science  and  literature  beyond  the 
reach  of  even  such  a  student.  The  tremendous  authors  who 
enjoyed  a  career  of  five  centuries  of  popularity,  would  be  vo- 
luminous in  proportion;  Jeremy  Taylor  and  Baxter,  Voltaire 
and  Walter  Scott  would  appear  but  pamphleteers  in  compa- 
rison. Their  *  opera  omnia '  would  extend  to  libraries.  Novek 
would  be  written  to  which  the  Great  Cyrus  and  Clelia  would 
be  mere  novellettes ;  wherein  the  heroes  and  heroines  would 
be  married,  hanged,  or  drowned,  after  a  courtship  and  ad- 
ventures of  two  or  three  centuries.  The  biographies  of  the 
long-lived  worthies  of  such  an  age  would  be  composed  in  forty 
folios,  or  more ;  and  the  history  of  nations  projected  on  a  scale 
which  would  render  De  Thou's  huge  seven  tomes  a  mere 
sketch  or  abstract.  The  author  who  began  the  history  of 
Athens  by  a  dissertation  on  the  geological  formation  of  the 
Acropolis,  or  the  work  of  Leibnitz  on  the  house  of  Brunswick, 
in  which  he  commences  with  his  '  Protogsea,'  would  be  but 
a  type  of  the  prodigious  gyrations  of  such  writers ;  so  that  the 
hopeless  student,  ^  toiling  after  them  in  vun,'  would  be  Obliged 
to  exclaim  with  Voltaire's  'little  man  of  Saturn,'  who  only 
lived  during  five  hundred  revolutions  (or  fifteen  thousand  of 
our  years,)  that  scarcely  had  he  b^un  to  pick  up  a  little  know- 
ledge, when  he  was  summoned  to  depart ;  and  that  to  live  only 
for  such  a  span,  is,  as  one  may  say,  to  die  as  soon  as  one  is 
bom. 

But  let  us  not  be  dismayed.  The  difference  in  the  position 
of  the  *  general  scholar '  of  earlier  as  compared  with  one  of 
later  times,  is  not  so  vast  as  might  at  first  be  imagined.  Even 
the  former,  with  all  his  advantages,  had  far  more  books  before 
him  than  he  could  digest  We  have  but  to  look  at  the 
index  of  their  collected  works,  and  to  mark  the  limited  class  (A 
authors  with  whom  they  were  familiar,  to  be  convinced  that  each, 
after  all,  had  travelled  over  but  a  small  portion  of  the*  entire 
ground.     We  have  stated  that  of  the  literature  which  chiefly 
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occnpes  each  generation,  the  bulk,  even  of  its  treasures, 
peridies;  and  as  time  makes  fresh  accumulations,  those  of  pre* 
ceding  ages  pass  for  the  most  part  into  quiet  oblivion.  The 
process  which  has  taken  effect  on  the  past  will  be  repeated  on 
the  present  age  and  on  every  subsequent  one ;  so  that  the  period 
will  assuredly  oome  when  even  the  great  writers  of  our  days, 
who  seem  to  have  such  enduring  claims  upon  our  gratitude  and 
admiration,  will  be  as  little  remembered  as  others  of  equal  genius 
who  have  gone  before  them ;  when,  if  not  wholly  forgotten  or 
superseded,  they  will  exist  only  in  fragments  or  specimens — these 
fin^ments  and  specimens  themselves  shrinking  into  narrower 
compass  as  time  advances.  In  this  way  Time  is  perpetually  com- 
jnling  a  vast  index  expurgatorius  ;  and  though  the  press  more 
than  repairs  his  ravages  on  the  mere  matter  of  books,  the  im- 
mense masses  he  heaps  up  insure  the  purpose  of  oblivion  just  as 
effectually.  Not  that  his  contemporary  waste  has  ceased,  or  be- 
come very  moderate.  Probably  scarcely  a  day  now  passes  but 
sees  the  last  leaf,  the  last  tattered  remnant  of  the  last  copy  of 
some  work  (great  or  small)  of  some  author  or  other  perish  by 
violence  or  accident, — by  fire,  flood,  or  the  crumbling  of  mere 
decay.  It  is  surdy  an  impressive  thought-^ this  silent  unnoticed 
extinction  of  another  pn)duct  of  some  once  busy  and  aspiring 
mind  I 

Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  the  chief  cause  of  the  virtiud 
oblivion  of  books  is  no  longer  their  extinction,  but  the  fond 
oare  with  which  they  are  preserved,  and  their  immensely  rapid 
multiplication.  The  press  is  more  than  a  matdi  for  the  moth 
and  the  worm,  or  the  mouldering  hand  of  time;  yet  the 
great  destroyer  equally  fulfils  his  commission,  by  burving  books 
under  the  pyramid  wnich  is  formed  by  their  accumulation.  It 
18  a  striking  example  of  the  impotence  vrith  whidi  man  struggles 
against  the  destiny  which  awaits  him  and  his  works, — that  the 
very  means  he  takes  to  insure  immortality,  destroy  it ;  that  the 
very  activity  of  the  press  —  of  the  instrument  by  whidi  he 
seemed  to  have  taken  pledges  against  time  and  fortune  —  is  that 
which  will  make  him  the  spoil  of  both.  The  books  themselves 
may  no  longer  die ;  but  their  spirit  does :  and  they  become  Uke 
old  men  whose  bodies  have  outlived  their  minds,  —  a  spectacle 
more  piteous  than  death  itself.  It  is  really  curious  to  look 
into  the  index  of  such  learned  writers  as  Jeremy  Taylor,  Cud- 
worth,  or  Leibnitz,  and  to  see  the  havoc  which  has  been  made 
on  the  memory  of  the  greater  part  of  the  writers  they  cite,  and 
who  still  enst,  though  no  longer  to  be  cited ;  of  men  who  were 
(heir  great  contemporaries  or  immediate  predecessors,  and  who 
are  quoted  by  them  just  as  Locke  or  Burke  is  quoted  by  us. 
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Of  scarcely  one  in  ten  of  these  grave  authorities  has  the  best 
informed  student  of  our  day  read  ten  pages.  The  very  names 
of  vast  numbers  have  all  but  perished;  at  all  events  have  died 
out  of  familiar  remembrance.  Let  the  student  who  flatters  him- 
self that  he  is  not  ill  informed^  glance  over  the  index  of  even 
such  a  work  as  Hallam's  *  History  of  European  Literature/  — 
designed  only  to  record  the  more  memorable  names,  —  and  ask 
himself  of  how  many  of  the  authors  there  mentioned  he  has 
read  so  much  as  even  five  pages  ?  It  will  be  enough  to  chas* 
ti^  all  ordinary  conceit  of  extensive  attdnments,  and,  perhaps 
as  effectually  as  any  thing,  teach  a  man  that  truest  kind  of 
knowledge  —  the  knowledge  of  his  own  ignorance. 

But  while  thus  administering  consolation  to  the  'general 
*  scholar/  by  showing  that  time  has  been  certainly  limiting  as 
well  as  extending  his  task,  there  is  another  class  who  will  find 
no  consolation  in  the  thought, — and  that  is  the  class  of  authors. 
There  is  no  help,  however :  humbling  as  it  may  seem,  to  re- 
present the  higher  products  of  man's  mind  as  destined  to  decay, 
like  his  body  —  and  the  thoughts  and  interests  which  he  knows 
must  perish  with  it  —  it  is  the  truth  nevertheless,  in  the  vast 
majority  of  instances.  And  in  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
the  seeming  instances  to  the  contrary,  authors  still  do  not  live  ; 
they  are  merely  embalmed,  and  made  mummies  of.  The  works 
of  the  great  mass  of  extant  authors  are  deposited  in  libraries 
and  museums,  like  the  bodies  of  Egyptian  kings  in  their  pyra- 
mids, —  retaining  only  a  grim  semblance  of  life,  amidst  neglect, 
darkness,  and  decay. 

To  Mr.  Disraeli's  enthusiastic  gaze,  the  sight  of  the  rows  of 
goodly  volumes  in  their  rich  bindings,  gleaming  behind  the 
glittering  trellis-work  of  their  carved  cases,  suggested  the  idea 
of  'eastern  beauties  peering  through  their  jalousies  I  ^  To  the 
eye  of  a  severe  philosopher  they  might  more  naturally  suggest 
the  idea  of  the  afores^d  mummies. 

It  has  been  often  affirmed  —  and  there  is  some  truth  in  it  ^- 
tbat  of  all  the  forms  of  celebrity  which  promise  to  gratify  man's 
natural  longing  for  immortality,  there  is  none  which  looks  so 
plausible  as  that  of  literary  glory.  The  great  statesman  and 
warrior,  it  is  said,  are  known  only  by  report,  and  for  even  that 
are  indebted  to  the  poet  and  historian.  Sir  Walter  Scott  (a 
man  by  no  means  disposed  to  over  estimate  the  importance  of  a 
literary  as  compared  with  a  practical  life),  after  looking  at  certain 
drawings  of  some  splendid  architectiutil  monuments  of  ancient 
India,  the  names  of  whose  founders  have  perished,  justly  remarks 
in  hb  diary,  '  Fame  depends  on  literature,  not  on  architecture.' 
But  even  where  a  Pindar  or  a  Tacitus  undertakes  the  task  of 
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celebrating  munificence  or  greatness,  we  are  compelled  to  feel 
that  after  all  it  is  but  the  conqueror's  or  statesman's  portrait 
rather  than  the  conqueror  or  statesman  himself  that  is  presented 
to  us.  On  the  other  hand,  a  book  is  fondly  presumed  to  be  an 
author's  second  self;  by  it  he  comes  as  it  were  into  contact—* 
into  personal  communion—^  with  the  minds  of  his  readers.  It  is 
a  pleasant  illusion  no  doubt ;  and  in  the  very  few  instances  in 
which  the  author  does  attain  this  permanent  popularity,  and  be- 
comes a  *  household  word '  with  posterity,  the  illusion  ceases  to 
be  such,  and  the  hopes  of  ambition  are  indeed  splendidly  realised. 
But  it  is  not  only  most  true  that  very  few  can  attain  this  emi- 
nence ;  it  has  not  been  sufficiently  observed,  that  as  the  world 
grows  older,  a  still  smaller  and  smaller  portion  of  those  who  seem 
to  have  attained  it  will  retain  their  position.  A  minute  fraction 
of  even  these  will  be  consigned  to  the  future,  and  fractions  even 
of  these  fractions  will  gradually  drop  away  in  the  long  mtiroh  of 
time.  The  great  mass  of  the  writers  whom  ^  posterity  would  not 
*  willingly  let  die,'  if  there  were  possibilitv  of  escape,  must  share 
the  fate  of  those  other  great  men  over  wnom  the  author  is  sup- 
posed to  have  an  advantage ;  they  themselves  will  live  only  by 
the  historian's  pen.  The  empty  titles  of  their  books  will  be  re- 
corded in  catalogues ;  and  a  few  lines  be  granted  to  them  in 
biographical  dictionaries,  —  with  what  may  be  truly  called  a  post 
mortem  examination  of  criticism ;  a  space  which,  as  those  church- 
yards of  intellect  become  more  and  more  crowded,  necessarily 
also  becomes  smaller  and  smaller,  till  for  thousands,  not  even 
room  for  a  sepulchral  stone  will  be  found. 

Nor  is  it  easy  to  say  how  far  this  oblivion  will  go,  or  what 
luminaries  will  be  in  time  eclipsed.  Supposing  only  a  scantling 
of  the  products  of  the  genius  of  each  age — its  richest  and  ripest 
fruits — handed  down  to  posterity,  (and  there  is  already  gathered 
into  the  gamer,  far  more  than  any  one  nuin  has  read  or  can 
read,)  the  collection  of  these  scantlings  gpraduallv  rises  into  a 
prodigious  pile.  The  time  must  come  when  not  only  mediocrity, 
which  has  been  always  the  case ;  not  only  excellence,  which  has 
been  long  the  case,  will  stand  a  chance  of  being  rejected,  but 
when  even  gold  and  diamonds  will  be  cast  into*  the  sieve! 
Hardy  must  those  be  who  shall  then  venture  to  hope  for  the 
permanent  attention  of  mankind !  for  it  will  be  found  that  the 
greater  part  of  authors  have  bought,  not,  as  they  fondly  imagined, 
a  copyhold  of  inheritance.  Their  interest  for  life  or  years  soon 
runs  out,  and  every  year  rapidly  diminishes  the  value  of  the 
estate. 

We  already  see  this  mournfully  realised  in  relation  to  a  thou- 
sand bright  names  of  the  last  two  centuries.     How  mueh  beau- 
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tiful  poetry,  scarcely  second  in  merit  to  any,  is  all  but  forgotten 
in  the  crowd,  and  reduced  to  a  single  fragment  or  two  in  some 
book  of  [^>ecimens  or  *  el^ant  extracts ; '  hardly  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  serve  for  an  epitaph !  A  future,  however,  is  approaching, 
when  even  volumes  of  specimens  (to  be  complete)  must  be  in 
folios,  and  the  very  abstracts  of  excellence  voluminous ;  or  ra- 
ther, when,  if  men  would  read  only  one  page  of  each  great  geniu^ 
they  must  be  content  to  construct  a  spieilegium  something  like 
that  of  the  desultory  student  mentioned  by  Steele  in  one  of  the 
Guardians ;  who  had  such  an  inordinate  habit  of  skipping  from 
book  to  book,  that,  to  gratify  this  taste,  he  fabricated  a  volume 
in  which  each  page  was  from  a  different  author,  torn  out  at 
random,  and  bound  up  together  I 

With  the  exception,  then,  of  the  very  few  who  shine  on  from 
age  to  age,  like  lights  in  the  firmament,  with  undiminished 
lustre — the  Homers,  the  Shakspeares,  the  Miltons,  the  Bacons, 
enshrined,  like  the  heroes  of  old,  among  the  constellations — the 
great  bulk  of  writers,  must  be  contented,  after  having  shone 
tor  a  while,  to  be  wholly  or  nearly  lost  to  the  world.  Entering 
our  system  like  comets  which  move  in  hyperbolic  orbits,  they 
may  strike  their  inmiediate  generation  with  a  sudden  splen- 
dour; but  receding  gradually  into  the  depths  of  space,  they 
will  twinkle  with  a  fainter  and  a  fiunter  lustre,  till  they  fade 
away  for  ever. 

Not  the  least  instructive  of  the  essays  of  Lord  Jeffrey,  re- 
printed from  this  journal,  is  that  suggested  by  Campbell's 
Specimens  of  the  British  Poets.  After  remarking  that  many 
authors  of  no  trivial  popularity  in  their  day,  occupy  the 
smallest  possible  amount  of  space  in  such  a  collection,  he 
proceeds  most  strikingly,  but  sadly,  to  predict  the  possible  con- 
dition of  famous  contemporaries  a  century  hence.     *  Of  near 

*  two  hundred  and  fifty  authors  whose  works  are  cited  in  these 

*  volumes,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  whom  were  celebrated  in 

*  their  generation,  there  are  not  thirty  who  now  enjoy  any  thing 

*  that  can  be  called  popularity  —  whose  works  are  to  be  found 

*  in  the  hands  of  ordinary  readers  —  in  the  shops  of  ordinary 

*  booksellers — or  in  the  press  for  republication.  About  fifty 
'  more  may  be  tolerably  familiar  to  men  of  taste  or  literature : 
^  the  rest  slumber  on  the  shelves  of  collectors,  and  are  mrtially 

*  known  to  a  few  antiquarians  and  scholai^'  •  •  .  '  The  last 

*  ten  years  have  produced,  we  think,  an  annual  supply  of  about 
^  ten  thousand  Unes  of  good  staple  poetry  —  poetry  from  the 

*  very  first  hands  that  we  can  boast  of — that  runs  quickly  to 
^  three  or  four  large  editions — and  is  as  likely  to  be  permanent 
^  as  present  success  can  make  it*     Now,  if  this  goes  on  for  a 
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*  hundred  years  longer^  what  a  task  will  await  the  poetical 

*  readers  of  1919  !  .  .  .  Then  —  if  the  future  editor  have  any 

*  thing  like  the  indulgence  and  veneration  for  antiquity  of  hie 
^  predecessors —  then  shall  posterity  hang  with  rapture  on  the 

*  half  of  Campbell  —  and  the  fourth  part  of  Byron  —  and  the 
'  sixth  of  Scott —  and  the  scattered  tithes  of  Crabbe  —  and 

*  the  three  per  cents,  of  Southey,  —  while  some  good-natured 

*  critic  shall  sit  in  our  mouldering  chair,  and  more  than  half 

*  prefer  them  to  those  by  whom  they  have  been  superseded  P 
Thus  does  the  fame  wluch  looks  most  like  immortality,  re*> 
semble  every  other  form  of  that  painted  shadow ;  in  most  in«- 
stances  it  dwindles  into  a  name ;  and  that  name  not  always 
legible.       'Vanity   of  vanities,    saith    the    preacher;    all    is 

*  vanity  !'• 

In.  one  point  we  can  hardly  concur  with  Lcnrd  Jeffrey.  He 
seems  to  think  that  the  lot  of  the  poet,  in  relation  to  fame,  is 
yet  more  infelidtous  than  that  of  the  man  of  science.    He  says^ 

*  The  fame  of  a  poet  is  popular  or  nothing.  He  does  not  addiess 
'  himself,  like  the  man  of  science,  to  the  learned  or  those  who 

*  desire  to  learn,  but  to  all  mankind ;  and  his  purpose  being  to 

*  delight  and  be  praised,  necessarily  extends  to  all  who  can 

*  receive  pleasure  or  join  in  applause.'  Now  we  think  it  certain, 
that  if  the  poet  and  the  man  of  science  are  relatively  of  equal 
merit,  the  oiances  of  beinff  remembered  are  far  more  favourable 
to  the  former  than  to  Uie  latter.  As  we  had  occasion  to 
remark  some  time  back,  in  a  case  of  no  less  a  genius  than 
Leibnitz :   *  The  condition  of  great  philosophers  is  far  less  en«* 

*  viable  than  that  of  great  poets.  The  former  can  never  possess 
'  BO  large  a  circle  of  readers  under  any  circumstances ;  but  that 
'  number  is  still  further  abridged  by  the  fact,  that  even  the 
'  truths  the  philosopher  has  taught  or  discovered  form  but  step- 

*  ping-stones  in  the  progress  of  science,  and  are  afterwards  di- 
'gested,  systematised,  and  better  expounded  in  other  works 
'  composed  by  smaller  men.     The  creations  of  poetry,  on  the 

*  contrary,  remain  ever  beautiful  as  long  as  the  language  in 

* ,  Af^r  penning  the  above  words,  we  were  reminded  of  another  of 
tl^e  maxims  of  the  same  inspired  writer,  that  there  is  *  nothing  new 

*  under  the  san  ;*  for,  in  turning  over  old  Morhofs  Polyhistor  for 
another  purpose,  we  stumbled  on  the  following  sentence :  —  *  Scriben- 

*  dorum  librorum  nullum  esse  finem  jam  tum  sapientissimus  Salomon 
'  dicebat ;  ac  est  revera  res  infinita ;  ut  eniro  cogitationibus  hominum 
'  nallns  statu!  finis  potest,  ita  nefi  libris,  qui  cogitationum  partus 

*  tonti'quibus  lectore$  tandem  deerunt !  redeuntibus  semper  novis  qui 

*  adtemporis  suigenium  acoommodatiores sunt,  et aatiquorum lomini^ 

*  bus  officiunL* 
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<  which  they  are  embocUed  shall  endure :  even  to  translate  is 

*  to  injure  them.     Thus  it  is,  that  for  one  reader  of  Archimedes 

*  (even  amongst  those  who  know  just  what  Archimedes  achieved,) 

<  there  are  thousands  of  readers  of  Homer;  and  of  Newton  it 
^  may  be  truly  said,  that  nine-tenths  of  those  who  are  familiar 

'  <  with  his  doctrines  have  never  studied  him,  except  at  second- 

*  hand.     Far  more  intimate,  no  doubt,  is  that  sympathy  which 

*  Shakspeare  and  Milton  inspire ;  *^  being  dead  they  yet  speak," 
'.and  may  even  be  said  to  form  a  part  of  the  very  minds  of 
'  their  readers.'  If  comparative  neglect  be  the  lot  of  the  writings 
even  of  Newton,  what  must  be  naturally  and  universally  the  fate 
of  inferior  men  ?  Of  that  treatise  of  Descartes,  in  which  be 
lays  the  foundation  of  analytical  geometry,  how  few  of  those 
who  have  pursued  that  science  to  heights  and  depths  of  which 
Descartes  never  dreamed,  ever  perused  a  syllable!  The  case 
of  the  cultivators  of  chemistry,  and  of  many  other  modem 
sciences,  is  still  more  desperate.  A  few  years  obliterate  all 
traces  of  their  works ;  the  fortune  of  which  it  is,  to  become  anti- 
quated while  their  authors  yet  survive  —  virtually  obsolete, 
while  the  type  is  still  fresh  and  the  date  recent  Their  names 
will  soon  be  known  only  in  the  page  of  the  historian  of  science, 
who  will  duly  record  m  a  few  brief  lines  the  discoveries  their 
authors  made,  and  the  still  greater  blunders  they  committed ; 
will  tell  us  that  they  were  strenuous  men  in  their  day,  and  for 
their  day  did  well ;  and  that  they  are  now  gathered  to  their 
fathers !  —  Such  is  often  the  caput  martuum  of  a  life  of  experi- 
ments! 

In  that  deluge  of  books  with  which  the  world  is  inundated, 
the  lamentations,  with  which  the  bibliomaniac  bemoans  the 
waste  of  time  and  the  barbarous  ravages  of  bigotry  and  igno- 
rance, appear  at  first  sight  somewhat  fantastical.  Yet  it  is  not 
without  reason  that  we  mourn  over  many  of  those  losses,  espe- 
cially in  reference  to  history ;  and  this,  not  merely  as  they  have 
involved  in  obscurity  some  important  truths,  but  for  a  reason 
more  nearly  related  to  our  present  subject,  and  which  has  seldom 
suggested  itself.  Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  it  may  probably 
be  said  with  truth,  that  the  very  multiplicity  of  books  wiUi 
which  we  are  now  perplexed,  is  m  part  owing  to  the  loss  of 
some ;  and  that  if  we  had  had  a  few  volumes  more,  we  should 
probably  have  had  many  lefs.  The  countless  multitudes  of 
speculations,  conjectures,  and  criticisms  on  those  ample  fields  of 
doubt,  which  the  ravages  of  time  have  left  open  to  interminable 
discussion,  would  then  have  been  spared  to  us.  An  '  hiatus 
'  valde  deflendus '  too  often  leads  to  conjectures  still  more 
'  lamentable ; '  and  a  moderate  '  lacuna '  becomes  the  text  of  an 
immoderate  disquisition. 
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On  the  other  hand,  it  is  doubtfal  whether, — except  in  the  ease 
of  history  —  the  treasures  of  literature,  of  which  time  has  de- 
prived us  and  the  loss  of  which  literary  enthusiasts  so  bitterly 
regret^  have  been  so  inestimable.  We  are  disposed  to  think 
with  Gibbon,  in  his  remarks  on  the  burning  of  the  Alexandrian 
library,  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  masterpieces  of  an- 
tiquity have  been  secured  to  us ;  and  that  though  some  few 
have  assuredly  been  lost,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  they 
have  been  numerous.  The  lost  works,  even  of  the  greatest 
masters,  were  most  probably  inferior  to  those  which  have  come 
down  to  us.  Their  best  must  have  been  those  most  admired, 
most  frequently  copied,  most  faithfully  preserved;  and  there- 
fore on  all  these  accounts,  the  most  likely  to  elude  the  hand  of 
violence  and  the  casualties  of  time.  *  I  sincerely  regret,'  sfiys 
the  historian,  '  the  more  valuable  libraries  which  have  been  in- 
^  volved  in  the  ruin  of  the  Roman  empire :  but  when  I  seriously 

*  compute  the  lapse  of  ages,  the  waste  of  ignorance,  and  the  cala- 
'  mities  of  war,  our  treasures  rather  than  our  losses  are  the  object 

*  of  my  surprise.  .    .    .  We  should  gratefully  remember,  Aat 
'  the  Inischances  of  time  and  accident  have  spared  the  classic 

*  works  to  which  the  suffrage  of  antiquity  had  a(^udged  the  first 

*  place  of  genius  and  glory :  the  teachers  of  ancient  knowledge 

*  who  are  still  extant,  had  perused  and  compared  the  writipga  of 

*  their  predecessors ;  nor  can  it  fairly  be  presumed  that  any.  im- 

*  portant  truth,  any  useful  discovery  in  art  or  nature,  has  been 

*  snatched  away  from  the  curiosity  of  modem  a^es.' 

We  have  but  to  elance  at  our  own  great  wnters,  to  see  how 
wide  is  the  interval  between  their  best  and  their  worst  produc- 
tions. Is  there  one,  at  all  voluminous,  of  whom  it  can  be  said 
that  all  he  has  left  is  worthy  of  being  transmitted  to  posterity  ? 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that  once  possessed  of  any  thing  of  theirs,,  we 
are  naturally  reluctant  to  lose  it ;  and  should  even  consider  it  a 
species  of  sacrilege  to  destroy  it  Yet,  in  effect,  very  much 
they  have  left  is  as  if  it  were  lost —  for  it  is  never  read.  As  in 
other  cases,  we  neglect  what  we  have,  and  pine  for  what  we 
have  not,  though  if  we  had  it  we  could  not  use  it  Are  there 
of  the  thousands  most  familiar  with  their  chief  writing,  fifty 
who  have  read  all  Bacon,  all  Milton,  all  Locke  ? 

We  therefore  acquiesce  in  the  judgment  of  Gibbon,  not 
only  as  the  best  consolation  under  our  inevitable  losses,  but, 
as  in  all  probability,  the  true  estimate  of  it;  not,  however, 
intending  thereby  any  apology  for  the  acts  which  reduce  us  to 
this  exercise  of  faith :  neither  does  Gibbon.  On  the  contrary, 
as  Mr.  Disraeli  says,  Mie  pathetically  describes  the  empty 
^  library  of  Alexandria  after  the  Christians  had  destroyed  it;' 
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while  he  does  not  in  that  place  surest  any  of  the  alleyiations 
to  which  we  have  just  adverted :  but  reserves  them  for  the  time 
when  he  has  to  describe  the  second  and  greater  desolation  on 
the  same  spot  by  the  Mahometans !  On  this  last  occasion,  he 
softens  somewhat  of  his  pathos,  perhaps  of  his  indication,  and 
makes  the  philosophic  estimate  which  we  have  cited.  Without 
abating  any  of  the  indignation  and  contempt  due  to  such  fanatical 
ignorance,  whether  Christian  or  Mahometan, — it  is  impossible, 
we  think,  to  deny  the  sound  sense  and  ^scrimination  of  the 
great  historian's  observations.* 

♦  *  I  believe  that  a  philosopher,*  says  Mr.D'Israeli,  *  would  consent 
•  to  lose  any  poet  to  regain  an  historian.'  Perhaps  so ;  if  the  exchange 
were  always  between  a  Claudian  and  a  Tacitus.  But  the  latter  must 
be  great,  indeed,  to  outweigh  a  Homer,  a  Shakspeare,  or  a  Milton. 
^  Fancy  may  be  supplied,'  he  remarks,  '  but  truth  once  lost  in  the  an- 
^  nals  of  mankind,  leaves  a  chasm  never  to  be  filled.'  We  fear  that 
the  fancy  of  the  highest  poetry  is  not  quite  so  promptly  made  to 
order ;  while,  on  the  otherjiand,  Niebuhr  has  pretty  clearly  shown  that 
history  is  far  from  being  always  truth ;  not  to  mention  that,  if  it  were 
so,  the  highest  creations  of  poetry — those  of  a  Homer  or  a  Shakspeare 
—  embody  truth  yet  more  comprehensive  and  universal  than  any 
consigned  to  the  page  of  history.  Montaigne  remarks  in  one  of  his 
essays,  that  the  value  of  history  does  not  consist  in  the  bare  facts  it 
records,  but  in  the  instruction  the  facts  are  capable  of  conveying ; 
and  this  is  so  true,  that  the  parts  of  history  which  are  positively 
fabulous  are  often  more  full  of  significance,  and  have  really  had 
more  influence  than  the  most  accurate  recital  of  the  bare  facts.  Plu- 
tarch has,  we  suspect,  with  all  his  credulity  and  love  of  fable,  really 
exerted  more  power  over  the  minds  of  men  than  any  of  the  more 
authentic  historians  of  antiquity.  The  graphic  account  which  Livy 
has  left  of  the  discordant  counsels  given  to  the  Samnites  by  Herennius 
Pontius  respecting  the  disposal  of  the  Romans  taken  at  the  pass  of 
Caudium,  has,  perhaps,  about  as  much  historic  truth  in  it  as  any  other 
of  the  '  thousand  and  one '  l^ends  which  his  historic  muse  (rightly  so 
called)  has  seized  and  adorned  ;  but  .the  whole  is  infinitely  more  in- 
structive and  more  impressive  than  aiiy  narrative  of  the  negotiations 
for  a  surrender  of  prisoners  of  war,  with  which  tame  history  has  sup- 
plied us.  That  the  fox  spoke  to  the  crane  what  is  attributed  to  him  in 
the  fable,  is  very  doubtful;  and  that  some  ' nobody'  killed  some  other 
'  nobody'  may  be  very  certain  ;  but  the  fable,  in  the  one  case,  is  full 
of  meaning,  and  the  fact  of  history  may  be  wholly  insignificant  In 
our  own  age,  honourably  distinguished  as  one  of  severe  historic  re- 
search, and  which  has  produced  more  than  one  historic  work,  and 
one  very  recently,  which  posterity  will  reckon  among  its  treasures, 
it  is  well  that  historians,  while  accurately  distinguishing  truth 
from  fable,  should  neither  forget  the  beauties  nor  the  uses  of  the 
latter;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  overwhelm  us  with  tediously  minute 
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Large  as  may  be  the  waste  of  time,  and  still  larger  the 
virtual  extinction  of  books  by  a  silent  process  of  oblivion,  eadi 
generation  far  more  than  makes  up  the  loss ;  and  though  suf- 
fering from  a  glut,  the  world  goes  on  adding  to  their  number, 
as  if  in  fear  of  an  intellectufd  famine*  One  might  imagine 
that  in  some  departments  of  literatnre  there  would  necessarily 
come  a  ]>ause :  for  instance,  considering  there  is  idready  more  o^ 
first-rate  poetry  and  fiction  than  any  body  can  pretend  to  find 
time  to  read,  that  none  would  be  found  to  venture  into  these 
fields,  unless  persuaded  that  he  had  something  to  ofier  better 
than  Homer,  Shakqieare,  or  Scott!  Equally  prolific  is  the 
literature  of  memoirs  and  biography.  There  is  a  little  better 
reason  for  this ;  yet  the  rage  for  it,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  often 
carried  to  a  ludicrous  extent*  No  sooner  does  any  man  of  mark 
or  likelihood  die,  than  in  addition  to  his  life,  whole  volumes  of  his 
letters  and  journals  are  thrust  upon  the  world.*    But  of  all  this 

investigations  of  insignificant  facts,  which  no  one  cares  for,  and 
which  it  does  not  matter  whether  they  happened  in  this  way  or  that, 
or  not  at  all.  In  the  department  of  history  there  is  no  more  frequent 
.canse  of  that  plethora  of  books  under  which  the  world  is  groan- 
ing. Walter  Scott's  remarks  on  his  own  Life  of  Napoleon  are  true 
in  their  principle,  whatever  we  may  think  of  the  application  of 
them :  —  *  Superficial  it  must  he,  but  I  do  not  care  for  the  charge. 

*  Better  a  superficial  book,  which  brings  well  and  strikingly  together 
'  the  known  and  acknowledged  facta,  than  a  dull  boring  narrative, 
'pausing  to  see  farther  into  a  mill-stone  every  moment  than  the 
-*  nature  of  the  mill-stone  admits.    Nothing  is  so  tiresome  as  walking 

*  through  some  beautiful  Scene  with  a  minute  philosopher,  a  botanist, 

*  or  pebble-gatherer,  who  is  eternally  calling  your  attention  from  the 
'  grand  features  of  the  natural  picture,  to  look  at  grasses  and  chucky- 

*  stones.'  If  Niebuhr  had  given  us,  by  his  matchless  acuteness  of 
investigation  and  boundless  learning,  nothing  more  than  the  correction 
of  minute  dates  and  the  true  version  of  petty  events,  his  powers 
would  have  been  sadly  wasted. 

•  It  IS  the  same  in  France,  in  Grermany,  everywhere.  *  Scarce 
■*  has  an  invitation,  note,  or  washing^bill  of  the  happy  Matthison  re- 
^  mained  unprinted  ;  of  Jean  Paul  we  know  on  what  day  he  got  his 
'  first  braces ;  of  YosS;  what  he  spent  in  every  inn  during  his  HtUe 

*  journey ;  of  Schiller,  in  what  coach  he  drove  to  visit  Goethe.  With 

*  such  like  trash,  in  short,  are  the  many  hundred  volumes  of  biography 

*  and  correspondence  filled.* — JfenzeL  Yet  even  such  absurdities  are 
but  the  abuse  of  a  reasonable  wish — that  of  knowing  celebrated  men  in 
their  retirement  and  natural  character.  The  details  of  their  private 
life  are  perused,  we  suspect,  with  greater  eagerness  than  those  of 
4heir  public  career,  however  splendid.  It  is  true  that  the  ^hero'  in 
these  cases  is  as  apt  to  vanish  to  the  eyes  of  the  reader  as  to  the 
'valet-de-charabpe;'  but  the  reader  recognises  what  he  likes  better 
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it  would  be  as  unreasonable  as  ungrateful  to  complain.  Fugitive 
as  the  interest  of  such  literature  must  be,  each  generation 
naturally  wishes  to  know  more  of  its  contemporaries  than  a 
future  age  will  condescend  to  learn :  And  from  almost  the  worst 
of  such  works  some  casual  gleam  of  light  may  illumine  the  page 
of  the  future  historian ;  some  fact  be  rescued  which  will  enable 
him  to  adjust  more  accurately  the  transactions^  and  estimate 
more  truly  the  characters  of  the  time.  The  only  doubt  is 
whether  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  very  copiousness  of  the  ma- 
terials will  not  produce  the  same  effect  as  the  dearth  of  them ; 
whether  the  judicial  sentence  of  an  historian  who  shall  write 
three  hundred  years  hence,  and  who  shall  honestly  examine  and 
sift  his  materials,  will  not  be  as  little  to  be  hoped  for  as  that  of 
some  profound  judges,  —  delayed,  and  still  delayed,  till  death 
has  overtaken  them  amidst  their  unresolved  doubts. 

While  the  past  is  receiving  into  its  tranquil  depths  such  huge 
masses  of  literature,  by  a  contrary  process  it  is  perpetually  yield- 
ing us,  perhaps  nearly  bulk  for  bulk,  materials  which  it  had 
long  concealed.  While  work  after  work  of  science  and  history 
is  daily  passing  away,  pushed  aside  beyond  all  chance  of 
republication  by  superior  works  of  a  similar  kind,  containing 
the  last  discoveries  and  most  accurate  results,  it  is  curious 
to  see  with  what  eagerness  the  literary  antiquary,  in  all  depart- 
ments, is  ransacking  the  past  for  every  fragment  of  unprinted 
manuscript.  Many  of  these,  if  they  had  been  published  when 
they  were  written,  would  have  been  perfectly  worthless.  They 
derive  their  sble  value  from  the  rust  of  age,  just  as  other 
things  derive  theirs  from  the  gloss  of  novelty.  It  may  with 
truth  be  said  of  them,  Periissent^  ni  periissent;  unless  they  had 
been  buried  they  would  never  have  lived.  How  many  societies 
have  been  recently  formed  with  the  laudable  object  of  giving 
to  the  world  what  no  private  enterprise  would  venture  to  put 
to  press.  It  is  true  that,  judging  from  many  of  the  works  thus 
published,  one  might  be  inclined,  to  say  that  some  of  our  literary 
treasure-finders  were  too  strongly  of  Justice  Shallow's  opinion, 
thnt  *  things  that  are  mouldy  lack  use.*  *  It  was  with  diflSculty,' 
says  Geoffrey  Crayon,  after  describing  his  little  antiquarian 
parson's  raptures  over  the  old  drinking  song,  *  It  was  with 
'  difficulty  the  squire  was  made  to  comprehend  that  though  a  jovial 
'  song  of  the  present  day  was  but  a  foolish  sound  in  the  ears  of 
'  wisdom,  and  beneath  the  notice  of  a  learned  man,  yet  a  trowl 

than  a  'hero' — a  man.  Still,  to  see  great  men  in  their  undress^  it 
certainly  is  not  necessary  to  strip  them  stark  naked.  The  inventory 
of  tbcir  !!■>»  ■&A  their  washerwoman's  bills  mi^t  be  left  sacred. 
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'  written  by  a  toss-pot  several  hundred  years  since  was  a  matter 
*  worthy  of  the  gravest  research,  and  enough  to  set  whole 
'colleges  by  the  ears.' 

But  neither  do  we  complain  of  all  this.  As  in  the  case  of 
memoirs  and  biographies,  the  laborious  trifling  of  the  merest 
drudge  in  antiquities  may  supply  the  historian  with  some  col- 
lateral lights,  and  furnish  materials  for  more  vivid  descriptions 
of  the  past ;  or,  coming  into  contact  with  highly  creative  minds, 
like  that  of  Walter  Scott,  may  contribute  the  rude  elements 
of  the  sublimest  or  most  beautiful  novelties  of  fiction.  None 
can  read  his  novels  and  despise  the  study  of  the  most  trivial 
details  of  local  antiquities,  when  it  is  seen  for  what  beautiful 
textures  they  may  supply  the  threads.  It  is  the  privilege  of 
genius  such  as  his  to  extract  their  gold  dust  out  of  the  most 
worthless  books, — books  which  to  others  would  be  to  thp  last 
degree  tedious  and  unattractive, — and  the  felicity  with  which 
he  did  this  was  one  of  his  most  striking  characteristics.  In 
hundreds  of  cases  it  is  wonderful  to  see  how  a  snatch  of  an  old 
border  song,  an  antique  phrase,  used  as  he  uses  it,  a  story  or 
fragment  of  a  story  from  some  obscure  author,  shall  suddenly 
be  invested  with  an  intrinsic  force  or  beauty,  which  the  ori- 
ginal would  never  have  suggested  to  an  ordinary  reader,  and 
which  in  fact  they  derive,  in  nine  instances  out  of  ten,  from  the 
light  of  genius  which  he  brought  to  play  upon  them.  In  those 
bright  morning  or  evening  tints  even  the  barren  heath  or  the 
rn^ed  mass  of  grey  stone  looks  picturesque;  or  such  uses  of 
antiquity  remind  us  of  the  gate  of  the  old  Tolbooth,  or  fragments 
of  the  ruins  of  Melrose,  incorporated  with  Abbotsford.  The 
quality,  above  referred  to,  Mr.  Lockhart  has  happily  charac- 
terised. *  The  lamp  of  his  zeal  burnt  on  brighter  and  brighter 
'amidst  the  dust  of  parchments;  his  love  and  pride  vivified 
'whatever  he  hung  over  in  these  dim  records,  and  patient 
'  antiquarianism,  long  brooding  and  meditating,  became  glori- 
'  ously  transmuted  into  the  winged  spirit  of  national  poetry.' 

In  this  way  minute  portions  of  the  past  are  constantly  enter- 
ing by  new  combinations  into  fresh  forms  of  life,  and  out  of  these 
<dd  materials,  continually  decomposed  but  continually  recom- 
bined,  scope  is  afibrded  for  an  everlasting  succession  of  imagina- 
tive literature.  In  the  same  way  every  work  of  genius,  by 
coming,  as  it  were,  into  mesmeric  rapport  with  the  affinities  of 
kindred  genius,  and  stimulating  its  latent  energies,  is  itself  the 
parent  of  many  others,  and  furnishes  the  materials  and  rudi- 
ments of  ever  new  combinations.*     Of  more  than  one  great 

*  The  greater  part  of  those  resemblances  in  thoughts  and  images 
which  a  carping  criticism  sets  down  as  plagtarisnu  are,  we  are  per- 
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mind  it  has  been  recorded,  that  they  seldom  read  any  woiic 
which  strongly  excited  them  without  meditating  one  on  a 
similar  theme.  The  Latin  poet  complained  of  the  injustice  of 
our  fathers  in  *  having  stolen  all  our  good  things/  by  uttering 

suadedy  nothing  more  than  such  combinations :  and  even  of  plagiarism, 
properly  so  ca^ed,  we  have  as  little  doubt  that  the  instances  are  far 
fewer  than  has  generally  been  supposed.  Many  so  named  have  been 
simple  coincidences  of  thought,  ^e  result  of  similarly  constituted 
minds  revolving  the  same  subjects ;  and»  true  though  it  be  that  the 
objects  and  combinations  of  thought  are  infinite,  yet  considering  ^at 
humanity  and  those  things  which  chiefly  interest  it  are  always  and 
everywhere  the  same,  it  is  perhaps  the  inexhaustible  variety,  and  not 
tiie  occasional  similarity  of  conceptions  which  ought  to  amaze  us.  The 
remarks  of  Sir  Thos.  Browne  in  his  *  Religio  Medici'  on  some  observed 
coincidences  between  himself  and  Montaigne,  are  well  worthy  the 
attention  of  every  critic  who  would  be  just  to  genius.  Many  other 
supposed  plagiarisms  are  but  the  unoonscioos  reflection  of  sentiments 
and  images,  the  source  of  which  had  been  long  forgotten.  A  person 
must  be  very  dull  or  very  uncharitable, — or  he  will  be  slow  to  suspect 
a  mind  of  any  originality,  of  the  meanness  of  larceny.  For  any  such 
mind  must  always  find  it  easier  to  live  honestly  than  by  stealing.  As 
to  the  greater  part  of  those  parallelisms  and  resemblances  on  which 
an  unworthy  criticism  has  founded  the  charge  against  great  writers, 
they  will,  as  we  have  said,  be  generally  found  to  indicate  nothing 
more  than  that  the  thoughts  of  others  have  suggested  the  germ 
of  new  conceptions;  new  by  a  juster  application,  or  a  more  feK- 
dtous  expression,  or  a  fresh  development  of  the  original  thought. 
They  are  in  truth  no  more  plagiarisms  than  a  chemical  compound, 
the  result  of  mysterious  affinities,  is  identical  with  the  elements 
which  enter  into  it  There  is  all  the  diflerence  between  suggestion 
and  plagiarism,  that  there  is  between  making  blood  from  blood  and 
receiving  it  into  the  veins  by  transfusion.  In  Shakspeare  and  Scott 
we  see  both  how  much  and  how  little  a  great  genius  derives  from 
sources  without  himself.  *  Observing,*  says  Moore,  in  his  *  Life  of 
'  Lord  Byron,' '  a  volume  in  his  gondola  with  a  number  of  paper 
'  marks  between  the  leaves,  I  inquired  of  him  what  it  was.  *'  Only 
*•  ^*  a  book,"  he  answered,  '*  from  which  I  am  trying  to  criby  as  I  do 

*  "  whenever  I  can ;  and  that's  the  way  I  get  the  character  of  an 
'  "  original  poet"    On  taking  it  up  and  locking  at  it  I  exclaimed, 

*  **  Ah,  my  friend  Agathon !"     "  What ! "  he  cried  archly,  "you  have 

*  "  been  beforehand  with  me  there,  have  you  ? "  Though  in  im- 
'  puling  to  himself  premeditated  plagiarism  he  was,  of  course,  but 
'jesting,  it  was,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  his  practice,  when  eh- 

*  gaged  in  the  composition  of  any  work,  to  excite  thus  his  vein  by 

*  the  perusal  of  others  on  the  same  subject  or  plan,  from  which  the 

*  slightest  hint  caught  by  his  imagination,  as  he  read,  was  sufficiei^ 
'  to  kindle  there  such  a  train  of  thought  as,  but  for  that  spark,  had 

*  never  been  awakened,  and  of  which  he  himself  soon  forgot  the 

*  source.'    (VoLivO  < 
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them  before  we  had  the  opportunity.  The  comphiiiit  is  one  in 
which  an  author  must  look  for  little  sympathy  from  the  world. 
In  the  infinite  variety  of  human  intellects, —  no  two  of  which  are 
alike,  any  more  than  men's  faces, — in  the  exhaustless  variety  of 
nature  and  of  art,  in  the  equally  infinite  variety  of  the  analogies 
and  relations  of  objects,  the  human  intellect  may  expatiate  for 
ever,  and  never  find  lack  of  argument,  wit,  and  fancy ;  but  how 
small  a  portion  can  be  preserved  or  retained !  From  the  time 
that  Ovid  uttered  his  complaint  to  the  present  moment,  the  per« 
petual  flood  has  been  pouring  upon  the  world  — and  it  still  rolls 
on  broader  and  deeper  than  ever. 

Considering  the  vastness  of  the  accumulations  of  literature 
and  the  impossibility  of  mastering  them,  it  is  not  wonderful  that 
the  idea  should  sometimes  have  suggested  itself  that  it  might  be 
possible  in  a  series  of  brief  publications  to  distil  as  it  were  the 
quintessence  of  books,  and   condense  folios  into  pamphlets. 

*  Were  all  books  thus  reduced,'  says  Addison,  '  many  a  bulky 

<  author  would  make  his  appearance  in  a  penny  paper.     There 

<  would  scarce  be  such  a  thing  in  nature  as  a  folio ;  the  works 
'  of  an  age  would  be  contained  on  a  few  shelves ;  not  to  men- 

*  tion  mUIions  of  volumes  that  would  be  utterly  annihilated.* 
One  such  attempt  we  remember  being  made  with  considerable 
pretensions ;  but  it  was  as  futile  as  every  such  attempt  must  be. 
Without  going  the  length  of  Montaigne,  who  says,  that  'every 

*  abridgment  of  a  book  is  a  foolish  abridgment,'  it  may  w 
truly  said,  not  only  that  the  human  mind  cannot  profitably 
digest  intellectual  food  in  such  a  condensed  shape;  but  that 
every  work  really  worth  reading  bears  upon  it  the  impress  of 
die  mind  that  gave  it  birth,  and  ceases  to  attract  and  to  impress^ 
when  reduced  to  a  syllabus ;  its  faults  and  its  excellences  alike 
vanish  in  the  process.  It  is  of  much  importance,  however,  if 
authors  who  cannot  be  thus  mutilated  desire  to  live,  that  they 
should  study  brevity.  Our  voluminous  forefathers  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  seem  never  to  have  attempted  condensation ;  but 
to  have  coihmitted  all  that  they  thought  to  writing,  and  for  the 
most  part  in  all  the  redundance  of  the  forms  first  suggested. 
They  acted  as  though  we,  their  posterity,  should  have  nothing 
to  do  but  to  sit  down  and  read  what  they  had  written.  They 
were  much  mistaken ;  and  the  consequence  is  that  their  folios 
for  the  most  part  remain  unread  altogether. 

It  is  the  severe  beauty,  the  condensed  meaning  of  the  master- 
pieces of  classical  antiquity,  which,  probably  as  much  as  any 
thing  else,  has  given  them  their  victory  over  time ;  constituting 
them  not  merely  models  of  taste,  but  rendering  them  moderate 
in  bulk  —  the  majority  of  them  portable.     The  light  skiff  will 
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shoot  the  cataracts  of  time  when  a  heavier  vessel  will  infallibly 
go  down. 

While  it  is  too  sadly  certain  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
those  who  toil  for  remembrance  among  men  must  be  defrauded 
of  their  hopes,  it  is  well  for  genius  to  recollect  that  the  doom 
may  be  indefinitely  delayed  by  due  care  on  its  own  part ;  just 
as,  though  nothing  can  avert  death,  a  wise  and  prudent  regard  to 
health  may  secure  a  late  termination  and  a  green  old  age.  Or  its 
case  may  be  compared  to  that  of  men  who  labour  under  some 
incurable  chronic  malady;  it  must  be  fatal  at  last  —  but  by  a 
due  regimen  and  self-control  the  patient  may  outlive  many  of 
more  robust  health,  who  are  madly  negligent  of  the  boon.  It 
is  astonishing  what  signal  genius  will  sometimes  effect  to 
give  permanent  popularity  to  books,  even  in  those  departments 
in  which  the  progress  of  knowledge  soon  rendei^  them  very  im- 
perfect. They  maintain  their  supremacy  notwithstanding ;  and 
their  successors  prolong  their  influence  by  means  of  note  and 
supplement.  Such  wUl  probably  be  the  case  with  Paley's 
works  on  Natural  Theology  and  the  Evidences  of  Christianity. 
*  Hume's  History  of  England,'  promises  to  be  a  still  stronger 
instance,  in  spite  not  only  of  its  many  deficiencies,  but  of  its 
enormous  errors. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  great  triumph  of  genius  when  it  is  capable  of 
so  impressing  itself  upon  its  productions,  so  moulding  and 
shaping  them  to  beauty,  as  to  make  men  unwilling  to  return 
the  gold  into  the  melting  pot,  and  work  it  up  afresh ;  when 
it  is  felt  that  from  the  less  accurate  work,  we  after  all  learn 
more,  and  receive  more  vivid  impressions  than  from  the  more 
correct,  but  less  effective  productions  of  an  inferior  artist.  To 
attain  this  species  of  longevity,  genius  must  not  be  content  with 
being  a  mere  mason,  but  must  aspire  to  be  an  architect ;  it  must 
seek  to  give  preciousness  to  the  gold  and  silver  by  the  beauty 
of  the  cup  or  vase  into  which  they  are  moulded,  and  to  make 
them  as  valuable  for  their  form  as  for  their  matter. 

The  French  were  formerly  very  sensitive  to  our  want  of  artistic 
skill  in  our  literary  composition.  Indeed,  Laharpe  presumed  to 
assert  that  *  Tom  Jones '  was  the  only  book  in  the  English  lan- 
guage !  But  we  may  take  comfort  on  comparing  ourselves  with-the 
Germans.  There  is  no  country  in  Europe  in  which  the  mortality 
even  of  valuable  works  is  so  frequently  the  result  of  a  neglect  of 
this  sort  as  Grermany ;  none  in  which  critics,  historians,  theolo- 
gians,: are  so  content  to  give  to  the  world  their  crude  and  im- 
perfect thoughts ;  marked  indeed  by  a  prodigality,  but  as  often 
by  an  abuse  of  learning;  by  a  command  of  ample  materials, 
but  employed  without  judgment,  taste,  or  method.     Their  books 
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in  coBsequence  soon  give  way  to  another  fleeting  generation, 
manufactured  in  the  same  way,  and  with  as  little  hope  of  i)er- 
manent  popularity. 

Nor  is  there  any  country,  though  all  are  chargeable  with  the 
&ult,  to  which  Menzel's  scornful  remarks  on  ^  books  made  out  of 

*  books,'  so  strongly  apply.  *  Germany,'  says  he,  ^  is  thronged 
-.  *  with  multitudes  who,  in  want  of  any  fixed  employment,  imme- 
^  '  diately  begin  to  write  books ;  thus  reaping,  as  soon  as  Bbssible, 

*  the  fruits  of  what  they  have  learned  at  the  universities,  and 
'  inundating  the  world  with  an  immense  number  of  crude  and 
'  boyish  works.'  It  is  necessary  only  to  inspect  many  German 
volumes  to  see  that  they  are  just  the  produce  of  a  —  note 
book ;  that  the  task  has  begun  and  ended  in  the  carting  of  so 
much  rubbish,  and  shooting  it  out  into  a  bookseller's  shop  — 
where,  at  the  best,  it  may  serve  as  a  collection  of  materials  for 
an  edifice  which  somebody  else  is  to  build.  Profuse  reading  is 
often  their  only  chigracteristic ;  and  not  always  is  there  any  suref 
sign  of  this:  for  the  prodigal  references  with  which  page  after 
page  in  many  such  works  is  half  filled,  are  often  slavishly 
copied  from  other  writers,  and  the  parade  of  learning  is  as  empty 
as  it  is  superfluous.  Niebuhr  bitterly  complains  of  this  prac- 
tice ;  and  justly  stigmatises  it  as  one  of  the  dishonest  tricks  of 
literature.  He  himself  tells  us,  and  we  doubt  not  with  perfect 
truth,  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  dbtinctly  specifying  all  those 
citations  which,  though  employed  by  him,  had  not  occurred  in  the 
course  of  his  own  independent  study  of  his  authorities ;  and  con- 
tends, that  wherever  a  reference  has  been  suggested  by  another, 
the  secondary  as  well  as  the  primary  authority  should  be  given, 
accompanied  by  the  statement  of  obligation.  We  fear,  with  Dr. 
Arnold,  that  this  remedy  would  not  cure  the  evil ;  or  rather  that 

^  it  would  increase  it     The  pages  of  these  merciless  writers  would 
be  twice  as  dull  from  this  double  *  bestowment  of  their  tedious- 

*  ness ; '  they  would  delight  in  troubling  the  reader  with  the  whole 
history  of  each  long  literary  chose ;  and  consider  a  double,  or,  still 
better,  a  quadruple,  array  of  references,  (though  only  a  series  of 
transcriptions,^  as  a  prouder  proof  of  their  erudition.  What  is 
really  required  is,  that  the  writer  should  honestly  endeavour  to 
make  his  citations  as/tno,  not  as  many^  as  possible ;  and  confine 
hinaself  to  the  most  decisive,  brief,  and  accessible.  As  it  is, 
the  references  are  often  such  that  scarcely  three  readers  in  ten 
could  consult  them,  if  they  would — and  scarcely  one  out  of  the 
three  would  if  he  could ;  while  periiaps,  nearly  as  oflen,  the 
very  point  thus  formidably  supported,  is  a  fact  for  which  no 
references  are  wanted  at  all ;  in  which  the  authorities  are  the 
only  things  that  require  to  be  confirmed,  and  the  proofs  the 
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only  things  that  need  verification.  Doubtless,  this  parade  of 
references  is  often  employed  for  what  Whately  calls  the  ^fallacy 

*  of  references ;' — that  is,  in  support  of  some  questionable  point, 
and  in  the  hope  '  that  not  one  reader  out  of  twenty  will  be  at 

*  the  pains  *  to  verify  their  relevancy,  or  rather  to  detect  their 
impertinence.  But  quite  as  often,  they  are  used  for  mere  osten- 
tation. 

Those  authors,  whose  subjects  require  them  to  be  voluminous, 
will  do  well,  if  they  would  be  remembered  as  long  as  possible, 
not  to  omit  a  duty,  which  authors  in  general,  but  especially 
modem  authors,  are  too  apt  to  n^lect — that  of  appending  to 
their  works  a  good  index.  For  their  deplorable  ddBciencies  in 
tiiis  respect.  Professor  De  Morgan,  speaking  of  historians,  as- 
signs the  curious  reason,  *  that  they  thmk  to  oblige  their  readers 

*  to  go  through  them  from  beginning  to  end,  by  making  this 
'  the  only  way  of  coming  at  the  contents  of  their  volumes. 

*  They  are  much  mistaken ;  and  they  might  learn  fit)m  their 

*  own  mode  of  dealing  with  the  writings  of  others,  how  their 

*  own  will  be  used  in  turn.'*  We  tlunk  that  the  unwise  in- 
dolence of  authors  has  probably  had  much  more  to  do  with  the 
matter,  than  the  reasons  thus  humorously  assigned;  but  the 
hct  which  he  proceeds  to  mention  is  incontestibly  true.     *  No 

*  writer,'  [of  this  class],  says  he,  *  is  so  much  read  as  the  one  who 

*  makes  a  good  index — or  so  much  cited.' 

Johnson,  in  commenting  on  the  &te  of  books  in  one  of  the 
papers  of  the  Idler,  speaks  of  the  necessity  of  an  author's  choosing 
a  theme  of  enduring  interest,  if  he  would  be  remembered ;  and 
contrasts  the  once  enormous  popularity  of  *  Hudibras'  with  its 
present  comparative  neglect.  Alas !  we  fear  that  this  is  but  an 
insufficient  antiseptic.  Though  it  is  generally  necessary,  if  an 
author  would  have  even  a  chance  of  living,  that  he  should  take 
no  temporary  topic,  he  may  choose  the  most  enduring  —  and  be 
ephemeral  notwithstanding ;  and  what  we  cannot  conceal  from 
ourselves  is,  that  he  may  even  treat  lus  subject  well,  and  yet  be  foi^ 
ffotten.  But  we  suspect  that  this  cauti6n  is  of  little  importance. 
Such  is  the  vigour  of  great  genius — and  without  it  nothing 
will  be  remembered — timt  where  there  is  thaty  it  will  triumph 
over  all  the  disadvantages  of  a  topic  of  evanescent  interest 
Pascal's  ^  Provincial  Letters '  are  still  read,  we  apprehend,  quite 
as  frequently  as  Bossuet's  *  Discourse  on  Universal  History,'  and 
even  *  Hudibras'  a  good  deal  more  than  Johnson's  own  •  Irene  ;* 
while  the  obscurities  of  some  celebrated  satire,  —  the  very  name 

*  References  for  the  History  of  the  Mathematical  Sciences  in  the 
Companion  to  the  British  Almanac,  1843,  p.  42. 
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of  a  Bnfo  or  a  Bavius, — shall  for  ages  continue  to  provoke  and 
baffle  the  ingenuity  of  the  stolid  commentator,  who  might  just 
as  profitably  be  engaged,  with  Addison's  yirtuoso,  in  the  chase 
of  Dutterfiies  or  the  collection  of  codde-shells. 

If  genius  would  attain  its  uttermost  Icmgevity,  another  con- 
dition it  must  submit  to  is,  that  of  despising  an  ad  captandum 
compliance  with  transient  tastes,  and  the  affectation  of  pecu- 
liarities for  the  purpose  and  in  the  hope  of  fonning,  as  it  were,  a 
school. .  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  literary  fashions,  like  others, 
may  be  extensive  and  prevalent  for  a  time — but  they  expire  with 
the  aee.  Great  genius  for  awhile  will  consecrate  almost  any  ec^ 
centncities,  and  even  acquire  for  them  great  temporary  popularity. 
But  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether,  where  there  u  great 
genius  and  where  it  has  succeeded  by  such  artifices,  it  might  not, 
even  among  its  contemporaries^  have  gained  equal  applause  at  a 
less  cost  than  that  of  simplicity  and  nature.  But,  at  all  events, 
let  the  writer  who  attempts,  to  attain  £une  by  any  such  fiEmtastic 
methods,  recollect  how  ridiculous  a  reigning  fashion  looks  a 
century  afterwards;  for  not  less  ridicufous  will  then  appear, 
every  thing  that  bears  the  mark  of  affectation  and  mannerism, 
however  successful  for  a  time.  The  Euphui^n  of  Elizabeth's 
day  is  now  viewed  only  with  contemptuous  wonder:  and  even 
Dr.  Johnson,  though  he  still  retains  a  large  measure  of  popu- 
larity, would  have  retwied  far  more  had  it  not  been  for  his  an-* 
titheses  and  his  Latinisms.  Addison,  though  nearly  a  century 
earlier,  is  still  more  admired,  and  without  any  deductions. 

It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  if  in  so  vast  a  majority  of 
oases  the  hope  of  immortality  is  a  dream,  it  does  not  much 
matter  how  men  write.  Success,  though  ephemeral,  is  the 
great  point.  —  To  this  we  have,  of  course,  nothing  to  say, 
except  that  we  trust,  nmny  would  rather  not  gun  reputation 
at  ail,  durable  or  brief,  by  a  departure  from  simplicity  and 
nature;  and  that,  though  immortality  be  out  of  the  case,  a 
gentle  decay  and  serene  old  age  have  always  been  thought 
desirable  things,  rather  than  a  sudden  and  violent  dissolution. 
Immortality  is  not  to  be  thought  of —  but  euthanasia  is  not  to 
be  despised. 

In  turning  over  the  pages  of  such  a  book  as  the  London 
Catalogue,  one  is  struck,  amidst  the  apparent  mutations  in 
literature,  with  the  seemingly  fixed  and  uncbanginff  influence 
of  two  portions  of  it — the  Greek  and  Boman  Classics  and  the 
BiBLE^  Much  of  the  literature  produced  by  both  partakes,  no 
doubt,  of  the  fate  which  attends  other  kinds ;  the  books  they 
severally  elicit,  whether  critical  or  theological,  pass  away ;  but 
they  themselves  retain  their  hold  on  the  human  mind,  become 
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eDgrafted  into  the  literature  of  every  civilised  nation,  and 
continue  to  evoke  a  never  ending  series  of  volumes  in  their 
defence,  illustration,  or  explication.  On  a  very  moderate  com- 
putation we  think  it  may  be  affirmed,  from  an  inspection  of  this 
catalogue,  that  at  least  one  third  of  the  works  it  contains  are 
the  consequence,  more  or  less  direct,  of  the  two  portions  of 
literature  to  which  we  here  refer ;  in  the  shape  of  new  edi- 
tions, translations,  commentaries,  grammars,  dictionaries,  or 
historical,  chronological,  and  geographical  illustrations. 

The  old  Greek  and  Roman  Classics  have  indeed  a  paradoxical 
destiny.  They  cannot,  it  seems,  grow  old;  and  time,  which 
*  antiquates  antiquity  itself,'  to  use  an  expression  of  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  still  leaves  them  untouched.  The  ancients  alone  pos- 
sessed in  perfection  the  art  of  embalming  thought.  The  severe 
taste  which  surrounds  them,  has  operated  like  the  pure  air  of 
Egypt  in  preserving  the  sculptures  and  paintings  of  that  coun- 
try; where  travellers  tell  us  that  the  traces  of  the  chisel  are  often 
as  sharp,  and  the  colours  of  the  paintings  as  bright,  as  if  the 
artists  had  quitted  their  work  but  yesterday. 

There  is  one  aspect  in  which  even  the  most  utilitarian  despiser 
of.  the  classics  can  hardly  sneer  at  them.  From  being  selected 
by  the  unanimous  suffrage  of  all  civilised  nations,  (the  moment 
they  become  worthy  of  the  name,)  as  an  integral  element  in 
all  liberal  education,  as  the  masters  of  language  and  models 
of  taste,  these  venerable  authors  play,  as  this  catalogue  shows, 
a  very  important  part  even  in  the  commercial  transactions  of 
mankind.  It  is  curious  to  think  of  these  ancient  spirits  fur- 
nishing no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  modem  world  with  their 
daily  bread;  and  in  the  employment  they  give  to  so  many 
thousands  of  schoolmasters,  editors,  commentators,  authors, 
printers,  and  publishers,  constituting  a  very  positive  item  in  the 
industrial  activity  of  nations.  A  political  economist,  thinking 
only  of  his  own  science,  should  look  with  respect  on  the  strains  of 
Homer  and  Virgil;  when  he  considers  that,  directly  or  indirectly, 
they  have  probably  produced  more  material  wealth  than  half  the 
mi^es  which  human  cupidity  has  opened,  or  half  the  inventions  of 
the  most  mechanical  age, — if  we  except  the  loom,  the  steam  en- 
^e,  and  a  few  score  more.  It  is  very  foolish  of  mankind,  some 
may  say,  to  allow  them  this  varied  and  permanent  influence.  But 
into  that  question  we  need  not  enter.  We  are  speaking  as  to 
the  fact  only ;  and  shall  leave  mankind  to  defend  themselves. 

The  Bible,  supposing  it  other  than  it  pretends  to  be,  presents 
us  with  a  still  more  singular  phasnomenon  in  the  space  which  it 
occupies  throughout  the  continued  history  of  literature  We  see 
nothing  like  it ;  and  it  may  well  perplex  the  infidel  to  account 
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for  it  Nor  need  his  sagacity  disdain  to  enter  a  little  more 
deeply  into  its  possible  causes^  than  he  is  usually  inclined  to  do* 
It  has  not  been  given  to  any  other  book  of  religion,  thus'  to 
triumph  over  national  prejudices,  and  lodge  itself  securely  in  the 
heart  of  great  communities, — varying  by  every  conceivable  diver- 
sity of  language,  race,  manners,  customs,  and  indeed  agreeing  in 
nothing  but  a  veneration  for  itself.  It  adapts  itself  with  facuity 
to  the  revolutions  of  thought  and  feeling  which  shake  to  pieces 
all  things  else ;  and  flexibly  accommodates  itself  to  the  progress 
of  society  and  the  changes  of  civilisation.  Even  conquests — the 
disorganisation  of  old  nations  —  the  formation  of  new—* do  not 
affect  the  continuity  of  its  empire.  It  lays  hold  of  the  new  as  of 
the  old,  and  transmigrates  with  the  spirit  of  humanity;  attractii^ 
to  itself,  by  its  own  moral  power,  in  all  the  communities  it  enters, 
a  ceaseless  intensity  of  effort  for  its  propagation,  illustration,  and 
defence.  Other  systems  of  religion  are  usually  delicate  exotics, 
and  will  not  bear  transplanting.  The  ^ods  of  the  nations  are  Ideal 
deities,  and  reluctantly  quit  their  native  soil ;  at  all  events  they 
|iatronise  only  their  favourite  races,  and  perish  at  once  when  the 
tribe  or  nation  of  their  worshippers  becomes  extinct — often  long 
before.  Nothing,  indeed,  is  more  difficult  than  to  make  foreigners 
feel  any  thing  but  the  utmost  indifference  (except  as  an  object  of 
philosophic  curiosity)  about  the  religion  of  other  nations;  and  no 
portion  of  their  national  literature  is  regarded  as  more  tedious 
or  unattractive  than  that  which  treats  of  their  theology.  The 
elegant  mythologies  of  Greece  and  Rome  made  no  proselytes 
among  other  nations,  and  fell  hopelessly  the  moment  they  felL 
The  Koran  of  Mahomet  has,  it  is  true,  been  propagated  by  the 
sword ;  but  it  has  been  propagated  by  nothing  else ;  and '  its 
dominion  has  been  limited  to  those  nations  who  could  not  reply 
to  that  logic  If  the  Bible  be  false,  the  facility  with  which  it 
overleaps  the  otherwise  impassable  boundaries  of  race  and  dime, 
and  domiciliates  itself  among  so  many  different  nations,  is 
assuredly  a  far  more  striking  and  wonderful  proof  of  human 
ignorance  perverseness  and  stupidity,  than  is  afforded  in  the 
limited  prevalence  of  even  the  most  abject  superstitions ;  or,  if  it 
really  has  merits  which,  though  a  fable,  have  enabled  it  to  im- 
pose so  comprehensively  and  variously  on  mankind,  wonderful 
indeed  must  nave  been  the  sldll  in  its  composition;  so  wonderful 
that  even  the  infidel  himself  ought  never  to  regajxl  it  but  with 
the  profoundest  reverence,  as  far  too  successful  and  sublime  a 
fabrication  to  admit  a  thought  of  scoffer  ridicule.  In  his  last 
illness,  a  few  days  before  his  death.  Sir  W.  Scott  asked  Mr. 
Lockhart  to  read  to  him.  -  Mr.  Lockhart  inquired  what  book 
he  would  like.     ^Can  you  ask?'  said  Sir  Walter,  —  ^ there 
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J*  is  but  ONE: '  and  requested  him  to  read  a  chapter  of  the  gospel 
jof  John.  When  will  an  equal  genius,  to  whom  all  the  realms 
of  fiction  are  as  familiar  as  to  him,  say  the  like  of  some  professed 
rerelation,  originating  among  a  race  and  associated  with  a  his*- 
tory  and  a  clime  as  foreign  as  those  connected  with  the  birth- 
place of  the  Bible  from  those  of  the  ancestry  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott?  Can  we  by  any  stretch  of  imagination  suppose  some 
Walter  Scott  of  a  new  race  in  Australia  or  South  Africa,  saying 
the  same  of  the  Y edas  or  the  Koran  ? 

While  so  large  a  portion  of  merely  human  literature,  like  all 
things  else  that  are  human,  is  inscribed  with  'vanity,'  it  has  its 
*  excelling  glory'  too. 

.  Soberly  considered,  indeed,  the  writer  has  enough  to  make  him 
contented  with  his  vocation,  though  not  proud  of  it.  The  value 
of  books  does  not  depend  upon  their  durability ;  nor  in  truth 
is  there  any  reason,  why  the  philosopher  should  be  more  soli- 
citous about  these  wasted  and  wasting  treasures  of  mind  than 
about  the  death  of  men,  or  the  decay  of  the  cities  they  have 
built,  or  of  the  empires  they  have  founded  I  They  but  follow 
the  same  law  which  is  imposed  on  all  things  human,  and  on 
things  which  were  created  before  man.  Greologists  tell  us  of 
vast  intervals  of  time  —  myriads  of  years  —  passed  in  the  tardy 
revolutions  by  which  our  earth  was  prepared  for  our  habitation, 
and  during  whidi  successive  generations  of  animals  and  vege- 
.tables  flourished  and  became  extinct ;  the  individuals  always,  and 
often  the  species ;  —  the  term  of  life  allotted  to  them,  and  their 
place  in  the  system,  being  exactly  appropriate  to  the  stage  in 
the  history  of  the  world's  development,  and  linked,  in  a  law 
of  subserviency,  to  the  successive  parts  and  the  various  phases 
of  one  vast  continuous  process.  Though  permitted  and  orgar 
jiised  to  enjoy  their  brief  term  of  life,  they  were  chiefly  im- 
portant as  a  stepping-stone  to  the  future,  and  as  influencing 
that  future,  not  by  forming  part  of  it,  but  by  having  been  a 
•necessary  condition  of  its  arrival.  The  same  law  which  seems  to 
be  that  of  the  whole  history  of  the  geological  eras,  appears  also 
4x>  characterise  our  own ;  the  present  passes  away, — but  is  made 
subservient  to  a  glorious  future.  As  these  geological  periods 
were  preparatory  to  the  introduction  of  the  human  economy,  so 
the  various  eras  of  that  economy  itself  are  subordinated  to  its 
ultimate  and  perfect  development.  Individuals  and  nations 
perish,  but  the  progress  of  humanity  is  continued ;  and  in  this 
persuasion,  the  author  who  has  in  any  tolerable  measure  en* 
deavoured  conscientiously  'to  serve  his  generation,'^ — awaking 
fi:om  his  idle  dreams  of  inmiortality,  — must  find,  like  every  .other 
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man  who  has  done  the  same  in  other  ways,  his  grounds  of  re- 
fliCTation  and  consolation.  It  is  pleasing,  with  the  elder  Plinj, 
WDOse  judgment  is  sanctioned  by  Leibnitz  and  Gibbon,  to  be- 
lieve that  scarcely  any  book  was  ever  written  (not  positively 
immoral)  which  did  not  contain  something  valuable*;  some 
contribution,  however  small,  to  the  geneial  stock  of  human 
knowledge,  and  still  preserved,  in  other  forms,  for  succeeding 
ages,  though  the  book  itself,  like  its  author,  had  become  food 
for  worms;  or  something  which  tended  to  mould  and  influ- 
ence some  contemporary  mind  destined  to  act  with  greater 
Eower  on  distant  generations.  The  whole  gigantic  growth  of 
uman  knowledge  and  science  may  be  compared  to  those  deposits 
which  geologists  describe,  full  of  the  remains  of  vegetable  and 
animal  life — beautiful  once,  and  beneficial  still.  The  luxuriant 
foliage  and  huge  forest  growth  of  science  and  literature  which 
now  overshadow  us,  are  themselves  rooted  in  strata  of  decay- 
ing or  decayed  mind,  and  derive  their  nourishment  from  them ; 
the  very  soil  we  turn  is  the  loose  detritus  of  thought,  washed 
down  to  us  through  long  ages.  In  the  world  of  mtellect,  as 
in  the  world  of  matter,  though  *  vanitv '  is  written  on  all  things, 
and  oblivion  awaits  man  and  his  achievements,  yet  is  it  also 
sublimely  true,  that  in  both  alike  Death  is  itself  the  germ  of 
life ;  and  new  forms  of  glory  and  beauty  spring  from  the  dust  of 
desolation. 

Nor  are  there  wanting  more  special  topics  from  whidi  the 
repining  author  may  derive  consolation.  One  is,  that,  as  the 
number  of  readers  will  be  perpetually  increased,  though  it  may 
be  true  that  the  knowledge  of  any  one  of  them  will  bear  an  ever 
diminishing  ratio  to  the  absolute  accumulations  of  human  science 
and  literature,  far  more  of  both  will  be  preserved  in  the  memo- 
ries of  mankind  collectively;  and  each  writer,  worthy  to  live  at 
all,  will  find, — not  indeea  temples  thronged  with  admiring  wor- 
shippers and  altars  steaming  with  sacrifices,  but  at  all  events  a 
little  oratory  here  and  there,  where  some  solitary  devotee  will 
be  paying  his  homage.  He  cannot  hope  to  be  a  Jupiter  Capito- 
linus ;  but  he  may  be  the  household  god  of  some  quiet  hearth — 
and  receive  there  his  modest  oblation  and  his  pinch  of  daily 
incense. 

A  still  further  consolation  remuns  for  even  those  who  dare  not 
hope  for  so  much  as  this  species  of  obscure  fame.  If  not  preserved 
entire,  they  will  yet  be  remembered  by  fragments ;  in  volumes 
of  qx)cimens  and  extracts,  or  happier  still !  embalmed  in  those 

^  *  Nullum  esse  libmm  tam  malum  ut  non  ex  ab'qua  parte  pro- 
dewoi.' 
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vast  works  which  will  consign  to  posterity  the  history  of 
great  nations;  with  the  whole  story  of  their  political,  social, 
and  intellectual  development.  How  many  authors,  else  utterly 
forgotten,  will  leave  minute  relics  of  themselves  in  the  notes 
and  citations  of  such  works  as  those  of  Gibbon  and  Macaulay. 
It  is  but  a  plank  from  the  wreck,  to  be  sure ;  but  it  is  something. 

Nor  do  the  fond  author's  hopes  end  here.  We  have  com- 
pared the  vast  relics  of  decayed  and  mouldering  literature  to 
the  animal  and  vegetable  remains  on  which  our  living  world 
flourishes ;  in  which  it  fastens  its  roots,  and  over  which  it  waves 
its  luxuriance.  A  fanciful  mind  might  pursue  the  analogy  a 
little  further,  and  discern  some  resemblance  between  the  muta- 
tions and  revolutions  of  literature  and  books,  and  those  in- 
comparably greater,  and  yet,  to  us,  scarcely  more  interesting 
changes  which  have  swept  over  the  surface  of  the  material 
world.  Geologists  tell  us  of  the  successive  submersion  and  ele- 
vation of  vast  tracts  of  earth, —  now  rich  in  animal  and  vege- 
table life,  —  then  buried  for  unnumbered  ages  in  oblivion, — 
then  a^in  reappearing  to  the  light  of  day,  and  bearing,  dank 
and  dnpping  from  the  ocean  bed,  the  memoriab  of  their 
past  glones.  It  is  much  the  same  with  the  treasures  of  buried 
literature.  Long  whelmed  beneath  the  inundations  of  bar- 
barism, or  buried  in  the  volcanic  eruptions  of  war  and  conquest, 
we  see  them,  after  centuries  of  *  cold  obstruction,'  once  more 
coming  to  light;  —  the  fossil  remains  of  ancient  life; — forms 
of  power,  of  beauty,  or  deformity; — characterised  indeed  by 
many  analogies  to  the  present  species  of  organised  life,  but  also 
by  many  differences. 

The  revival  of  classical  literature,  after  the  dark  ages,  was  the 
greatest  and  most  splendid  of  these  recoveries  of  tlie  past ;  and 
must  have  awakened  in  the  minds  of  the  generation  which 
witoessed  it,  emotions  very  similar  to  those  with  which  men 
gazed  on  the  treasures  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  when  those 
ancient  cities  were  first  opened  to  the  day. 

Though  this  is  the  grandest  of  all  such  restorations,  let 
the  author  remember  for  his  comfort,  (if  not  too  bashful,)  that  a 
similar  process  is  perpetually  going  on,  though  on  a  smaller 
scale.  Discussions  and  controversies,  which  had  been  hushed 
for  ages,  break  out  again,  like  long  silent  volcanoes ;  men  turn 
with  renewed  eagerness  to  the  opinions  of  persons  who  had  been 
forgotten  apparently  for  ever ;  and  names  which  had  not  been 
heard  for  centuries,  once  more  fill  men's  mouths  and  are  trum- 
peted to  the  four  winds.  A  pleasantly  oracular  saying,  or  a 
half-anticipation  of  some  newly  discovered  truth,  is  found  in  the 
voluminous  writings  of  an  ancient  author — and  excites  a  pfissing 
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glow  of  veneration  to  his  name  and  works.  In  the  indefatigable 
grubbings  and  gropings  of  the  literary  antiquary  again,  scarcely 
any  authors  need  despair  of  an  occasional  remembrance ;  of  pro- 
ducing some  curiosities  for  those  cabinets  where  the  most 
precious  and  the  most  worthless  of  relics  are  preserved  with 
impartial  veneration.  It  is  hard  to  say  what  his  spade  and  matr 
tock  may  not  bring  up.  What  honour  to  furnish  to  the  Cuviers 
of  critical  science,  though  but  in  a  fossil  bone  or  shell,  a  theme 
for  their  conjectures  and  learned  dissertations ;  and  perhaps  be 
even  constructed  into  a  more  magnificent  creature  than  nature 
ever  made  the  original  1  Who  could  have  hoped,  a  few  years 
back,  to  see  the  re-appearance  of  so  much  of  our  early  literature 
as  we  have  recently  witnessed  ?  And  who  could  have  anticipated 
how  wide  a  range  the  transient,  but  while  they  last,  most  active 
fashions  of  literary  research  would  take  ?  Now  it  is  Saxon, 
Danish,  Korman  antiquities ;  —  now  local  traditions,  and  old 
songs  and  ballads ;  —  now  the  old  dramatists  have  their  turn, 
and  now  the  old  divines.  Who  could  have  expected  to  see  the 
venerable  Bede's  ^  opera  omnia '  in  English  as  well  as  Latin, 
published  in  all  the  glories  of  modem  typography  ?      *  It  is 

*  hard  to  say,'  says  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  speaking  of  our  bodies, 
*how  often  we  are  to  be  buried:'  the  same  may  be  said  of 
our  minds;  and  though  this  successive  resurrection  and  en- 
tombment is  not  immortality,  it  bears  a  close  resemblance  to 
transmigration.  It  is  true  that  a  malicious  wit  might  hint 
that  not  a  little  of  this  exhumed  literature  is  immediately  re- 
committed to  the  dust,  and  that  its  resurrection  is  but  for  a 
second  celebration  of  its  obsequies.  They  will  be  inclined  to 
say  what  Horace  Walpole  says  of  some  other  antiquarian  i»co- 
veries, — *  What  signifies  raising  the  dead  so  often,  when  tney 

*  die  the  next  minute?' 

How  singular  has  been  the  destiny  of  Aristotle!  After 
having  been  lost  to  the  world  for  ages,  we  see  him  making  a 
second  and  wider  conquest,  and  founding  the  most  durable  and 
absolute  despotism  of  mind  the  world  has  ever  seen  I  After  a 
second  dethronement,  he  is  now  fighting  his  way  back  to  no  mean 
empire,  —  an  empire  promising  to  be  all  the  more  permanent, 
that  it  is  founded  in  a  juster  estimate  of  his  real  claims  on  the 
gratitude  and  reverence  of  mankind,  and  that  he  is  invited  to 
wield  the  sceptre,  not  of  a  despot,  but  of  a  constitutional 
monarch. 

But    our  author  sighs,   and   says  with   truth   and  naivete, 

*  there  are  so  few  Aristotles !'  We  reply,  with  a  perseverance  in 
suggesting  consolation  worthy  of  Boethius  or  Mr.  Shandy,  that, 
supposing  none  of  these  sedatives  sufficient  to  soothe  wounded 
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vanity,  therd  are  stQl  others.  And  among  them,  assuredly  not 
the  least,  are  those  least  thought  of;  we  mean,  the  pleasure  of 
composition  itself;  perhaps,  after  all,  the  greatest  of  an  author's 
rewards :  just  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  happiness  is  found,  not 
in  the  object  we  professedly  seek,  but  in  the  efforts  to  obtain  it, 
and  in  the  energetic  employment  of  our  faculties.  If,  indeed, 
the  experience  of  Buffon  were  that  of  authors  in  general,  none 
would  deny  this,  and  the  passion  for  writing  would  become  a 
universal  madness.  Speaking  of  the  hours  of  composition,  he 
says,  *  These  are  the  most  luxurious  and  delightful  moments  of 
^  Ufe ;  which  have  often  enticed  me  to  pass  fourteen  hours  a  day 

*  at  my  desk,  in  a  state  of  transport ;  this  gratification,  more 

*  than  glory,  is  my  reward.'*  But  we  fear  that  there  are  not  a 
few  writers,  and  of  no  mean  fame,  who,  while  conceding  that 
when  their  minds  wrought  freely  and  their  faculties  lay  in  sun- 
shine, the  moments  of  composition  were  among  the  happiest  of 
their  life,  would  also  affirm  that  those  in  which  they  have  had  to 
struggle  against  the  vis  inertice  which  prevented  them  fmn  com- 
mencing their  task,  or  had  to  contend  with  half-formed  concep- 
tions and  intractable  expressions,  till  the  sun  broke  through  the 
mist,  and  thought  became  clear  and  words  obedient,  were  among 
the  most  painful.  Well  spoke  one  who  has,  we  apprehend, 
experienced  all  the  raptures  and  all  the  agonies  of  composi- 
tion :  — 

*  When  happiest  Fancy  has  inspir'd  the  strains, 
How  oft  the  malice  of  one  luckless  word 
Pursues  the  enthusiast  to  the  social  board, 
Haunts  him,  belated,  on  the  silent  plains. 
Tet  he  repines  not,  if  his  thought  stand  dear 
At  last,  of  hinderance  and  obscurity, 
Fresh  as  the  star  that  crowns  the  brow  of  morn.' 

We  are  incililied  to  place  the  pleasure  of  writing  itself, 
among  the  chief  incentives  of  authorship ;  and  the  proof  is 
found  in  this,  that  so  few  ever  stop  when  they  have  once  begun, 
—  not  even  for  neglect  or  poverty.     *  There  are  millions  of 

*  men,'  says  Byron,  *  who  have  never  written  a  book,  but  few  wha 

*  have  written  only  one.^  And  Walter  Scott's  testimony  to  the 
inveteracy  of  the  cacoethes  scribendi  is  equally  strong.  Not  even 
the  ointment  of  sarcasm  and  satire  can  cure  it. 

Perhaps  even  this  will  not  be  taken  as  sufficient  compensation: 
why  then  let  the  author  remember  that  in  the  only  intelligible 
sense,  he  enjoys' almost  as  extensive  a  fame  as  his  betters   There 

*  Cited  in  <  Curiosities  of  Literature.*  See  the  whole  of  the 
amusing  anecdotes  on  Literary  Composition. 
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is  a  little  circle  of  which  each  man  is  the  centre ;  and  this  narroTT 
theatre  is  generally  enough  for  the  accommodating  vanity  of  the 
human  heart.  Indeed,  it  is  of  that  microcosm  in  which  each  man 
dwells,  that  even  the  loftiest  ambition  is  really  thinking,  when  it 
whispers  to  itself  some  folly  about  distant  regicms  and  remote 
ages,  whose  unheard  plaudits  wiU  never  greet  his  ear,  and  which 
he  utterly  fails  to  realise.  It  is,  after  all,  the  applause  of  the 
familiar  friends,  among  whom  he  daily  lives,  that  he  craves  and 
loves.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  Musseus  was  ever  so  delighted 
with  the  thought  of  posthumous  renown,  as  he  was  when  his 
little  boy,  discovering  from  an  upstairs  window  a  fresh  troop  of 
visitors  coming,  as  the  child  supposed,  with  the  usual  offering  of 
congratulations  on  his  father's  sudden  success,  cried  out,  '  Here 

<  are  more  people  coming  to  praise  papa  I' 

Should  our  friends  and  family  form  too  small  a  sphere  for 
the  vaulting  ambition  of  self-love,  we  nnist  needs  content  our- 
selves with  the  questionable  comfort  suggested  in  the  case  of 
our  literal  death,  not  only  by  Cicero  and  his  imitator  Mr. 
Shandy,  but  by  all  other  consolers,  from  the  time  of  Job's  com- 
forters downwards;  —  that  it  is  the  'common  lot,'  and  that 
^what  is  the  doom  of  our  betters  is  good  enough  for  us.'  Nor 
will  vanity  fail  to  whisper,  '  Not  the  worthless  alone  are  for- 

*  gotten, — gold,  silver,  pearls,  and  jewels  strew  the  bottom  of 

*  the  ocean.     It  is  not  the  wiU  of  man,  but  the  law  of  nature, 

*  that  I  should  die.' 

In  truth,  for  an  honest  man,  the  single  sentence  already 
quoted  from  Pliny  will  be  consolation  enough.  Like  every 
other  honest  man  who  does  his  duty  to  the  present  hour, 
and  who  dreams  not  of  asking  immortality  for  his  merits,  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  the  writer,  to  have  *  served  his  generation.'  Nor 
need  we  say,  in  how  important  a  d^ree  each  individual  has  done 
this  I  It  is  a  topic  easily  improved  upon,  by  the  happy  feoility  of 
human  vanity ;  for  all  are  ready  enough  to  believe — and  certainly 
authors  as  much  as  any — that  thev  have  not  trifled  life  away; 
and  to  think  of  their  doings  much  as  Uncle  Toby  did  of  his 
mimic  fortifications :   '  Heaven  is  my  witness,  brother  Shandy, 

*  that  the  pleasure  I  have  taken  in  these  things,  and  that  infinite 

*  delight  in  particular,  which  has  attended  my  sieges  in  my 
'  bowling-green,  has  arose  within  me,  and  I  hope  in  the  Cor- 

<  poral  too,  from  the  consciousness  we  both  had,  that  in  carrying 

*  them  on  we  were  answering  the  great  ends  of  our  creation.' 

But,  without  a  gibe,  the  destiny  of  the  honest  writer,  even 
thouffh  but  moderately  successful,  and  much  more  if  long  and 
widely  popular,  is  surely  glorious  and  enviable.  It  may  be 
true  that  he  is  to  die, — for  we  do  not  count  the  rec<H:d  of  a 
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name  when  the  works  are  no  longer  read  as  any  thing  better 
than  an  epitaph,  and  even  that  may  vanish;  yet,  to  come 
into  contact  with  other  minds,  even  though  for  limited  periods, 

—  to  move  them  by  a  silent  influence — to  co-operate  in  the 
construction  of  character  —  to  mould  their  habits  of  thought 

—  to  promote  the  dominion  of  truth  and  virtue— to  exercise  a 
spell  over  those  we  have  never  seen  and  never  can  see, — in  other 
climes, — at  the  extremity  of  the  globe, — and  when  the  hand  that 
wrote  is  still  for  ever, — is  surely  a  most  wonderful  and  even 
awful  prerogative.  It  comes  nearer  to  the  idea  of  the  immediate 
influence  of  spirit  on  spirit  than  any  thing  else  with  which  this 
world  presents  us.  It  is  of  a  purely  moral  nature ;  it  is  also 
silent  as  the  dew — invisible  as  the  wind  I  Wc  can  adequately  con- 
ceive of  such  an  influence  only  by  imagiYiing  ourselves,  under  the 
privilege  of  the  ring  of  Gyges,  to  gaze,  invisible,  on  the  solitary 
reader  as  he  pores  over  a  favourite  author,  and  watch  in  his 
countenance,  as  in  a  mirror,  the  reflection  of  the  page  which 
holds  him  captive ;  now  knitting  his  brow  over  a  difficult  argu- 
ment, and  deriving  at  once  discipline  and  knowledge  by 
the  effort — now  relaxing  into  smiles  at  wit  and  humour— 
now  dwelling  with  a  glistening  eye  on  tenderness  and  pathos 
— and  in  either  case,  the  subject  of  emotions  which  not  only 
constitute  the  mood  of  the  moment,  but  in  their  measure  co- 
operate to  the  formation  of  those  htibits  which  issue  in  character 
and  conduct ;  now  yielding  up  some  fond  illusion  to  the  force  of 
truth,  and  anon  betrayed  into  another  by  the  force  of  sophistry; 
now  rebuked  for  some  vice  or  folly,  and  binding  himself  with  re- 
newed vows  to  the  service  of  virtue ;  and  now  sympathising  with 
the  too  faithful  delineation  of  vicious  passions  and  depraved  plea- 
sures, and  strengthening  by  one  more  rivet  the  dominion  of  evil 
over  the  soul !  Surely,  to  be  able  to  wield  such  a  power  as  this 
implies,  in  any  degree  and  for  limited  periods,  is  a  stupendous 
attribute;  one  which,  if  more  deeply  pondered,  would  frequently 
cnuse  a  writer  to  pause  and  tremble,  as  though  his  pen  had  been 
the  rod  of  an  enchanter. 

Happy  those  who  have  wielded  it  well,  and  who 

*  Dying  leave  no  line  they  wish  to  blot.* 

Happier,  far  happier  such,  in  the  prospect  of  speedy  extinc- 
tion, than  those  whose  loftier  genius  promises  immortality  of 
fjime,  and  whose  abuse  of  it  renders  that  immortality  a  curse. 
Melancholy  indeed  is  the  lot  of  all,  whose  high  endowments 
have  been  worse  than  wasted;  who  have  left  to  that  world  which 
they  were  bom  to  bless,  only  a  legacy  of  shame  and  sorrow ; 
whose  vices  and  follies,  unlike  those  of  other  men,  are  not  per- 
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mltted  to  die  with  them,  but  continue  active  for  evil  after  the 
men  themselves  are  dust. 

It  becomes  every  one  who  aspires  to  be  a  writer  to  remember 
this.  The  ill  which  other  men  do,,  for  the  most  part  dies  with 
them.  Not  indeed  that  this  is  literally  true,  even  of  the  ob- 
scurest of  tlie  species.  We  are  all  but  links  in  a  vast  chain  which 
stretches  from  the  dawn  of  time  to  the  consummation  of  all 
things,  and  unconsciously  receive  and  transmit  a  subtle  influence. 
As  we  are,  in  great  measure,  what  our  forefathers  made  us,  so 
our  posterity  will  be  what  we  make  them ;  and  it  is  a  thought 
which  may  well  make  us  both  proud  and  afraid  of  our  destiny. 

But  such  truths,  though  universally  applicable,  are  more 
worthy  of  being  pondered  by  great  authors  than  by  any  other 
class  of  men.  These  outlive  their  age ;  and  their  thoughts  con- 
tinue to  operate  immediately  on  the  spirit  of  their  race.  How 
sad,  to  one  who  feels  that  he  has  abused  his  high  trust,  to  know 
that  he  is  to  perpetuate  his  vices ;  that  he  has  spoken  a  spell 
for  evil,  and  cannot  unsay  it ;  that  the  poisoned  shaft  has  left 
t|ie  bow  and  cannot  be  recalled.  If  we  might  be  permitted  to 
imagine  for  a  moment  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  reward  or  punish- 
ment of  departed  spirits,  to^  revisit  this  lower  world  and  to  trace 
the  good  or  evil  consequences  of  their  actions,  what  more  de- 
plorable condition  can  be  conceived  than  that  of  a  great  but  mis- 
guided genius,  taught^  before  he  departed,  the  folly  of  his  course, 
and  condemned  to  witness  its  effects  without  the  power  of  arrest- 
ing them?  How  would  he  sigh  for  that  day  which  shall 
cover  his  fame  with  a  welcome  cloud,  and  bury  him  in  the  once 
dreaded  oblivion  I  How  would  he  covet  as  the  highest  boon 
the  loss  of  that  immortality  for  which  he  toiled  so  much  and 
80  long !  With  what  feelings  would  he  see  the  productions  of 
his  wit  and  fancy,  proscribed  and  loathed  by  every  man  whoso 
love  and  veneration  are  worth  possessing.  With  what  anguish 
would  he  see  the  subtle  poison  he  had  distilled  take  hold  of 
innocence ;  watch  the  first  blushes  of  still  ingenuous  shame,  see 
them  fade  away  from  the  cheek  as  evil  became  familiar,  trace 
in  his  influence  the  initial  movements  in  that  long  career  of 
agony  and  remorse  and  shame  which  awaits  his  victims ;  and 
shudder  to  think  that  those  whose  faith  he  has  destroyed,  or 
whose  morals  he  has  corrupted,  may  find  him  out  in  the  world 
of  spirits,  to  tax  him  as  their  seducer  to  infamy  and  crime !  * 

*  To  see  this  matter  in  its  true  light  mast,  we  fear,  be  lef^  to  the 
more  unclouded  vision  of  another  world.  Literary  vanity  is  almost 
the  last  foible  that  is  surrendered  in  tills.  There  is  much  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  as  well  as  keen  satire,  in  the  tale  which  Addison 
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Even  such  authors,  however,  will  reach  the  oblivion  they 
have  desired  at  last;  for  this  must  ber  the  ultimate  doom 
(whatever  might  otherwise  have  been  the  case)  of  all  who 
have  set  at  defiance  the  maxims  of  decency,  morality,  and  reli- 
gion,— ^^ however  bright  their  genius,  and  however  vast. their 
powers.  As  the  world  grows  older,  and,  we  trusty  better  — as 
it  approximates  to  that  state  of  religious  and  moral  elevation 
which  Christianity  warrants  us  to  anticipate,  many  a  produc- 
tion which  a  licentious  age  has  paj*doned  for  its  genius,  will  be 
thrown  aside  in  spite  of  it.  In  that  day,  if  genius  rebelliously 
refuse,  as  it  assuredly  will  not — for  the  highest  genius  has  not 
even  hitherto  refused  —  to  conseorate  itsdf  to  goodness,  the 
world  will  rather  turn  to  the  humblest  productions  which  are 
instinct  with  virtue^  than  to  the  fairest  works  of  genius  when 
polluted  by  vice.  In  a  word,  the  long  idolatry  of  intellect  which 
has  enslaved  die  world  will  be  broken;  and  tliat  world  will  per- 
ceive that,  bright  as  genius  may  be,  virtue  is  brighter  stilL 

Happy  the  writers  who,  if  destined  to  live  so  long,  have, 
with  souls  prophetic  of  the  great  change,  and  true  to  tiie  dictates 
ef  morality  aiKl  religion,  never  written  a  line  but  what  after-ages 
may  gratefully  turn  to  for  solid  instruction  or  innocent  delight; 
and  happy  also  all  who,  though  not  destined  to  see  those  (ins- 
tant times,  have  in  any  measure  contributed  to  form  and  hasten 
them  I 

Plato,  in  a  well-known  passage  of  his  Phsedrus,  describes 
Socrates  as  contending  for  the  superiority  of  oral  instruction, 
by  representing  books  bs  silent  The  inferiority  of  the  written 
word  to  the  living  voice  is  in  many  respects  undeniable ;  but 
surely  it  is  more  than  compensated  by  the  advantage  of  its  dif- 
fusive and  permanent  character.  Great  as  has  been  the  influence 
of  Socrates,  he  owes  it  almost  entirely  to  the  books  he  refused  to 
write !  and  it  might  have  been  greater  still,  had  he  condescended 
to  write  some  of  his  own. 

But  the  chief  glory  of  all  human  literature — taking  it  col- 
lectively— is,  that  it  is  our  pledge  and  security  against  the  retro- 

tells  of  the  atheist,  who,  bewailing  on  his  death-bed  the  mischief  his 
works  would  do  after  he  was  gone,  quickly  repented  of  his  repentance, 
when  his  spiritual  adviser  unhappily  sought  to  alleviate  his  grief  by 
assuring  him  that  his  arguments  were  so  weak,  and  his  writings  so 
little  known,  that  he  need  not  be  under  any  apprehensions.     '  The 

*  dying  man  had  still  so  much  of  the  frailty  of  an  author  in  him,  as 
'  to  be  cut  to  the  heart  with  these  consolations ;  and,  without  answer** 

*  ing  the  good  man,  asked  his  ffiends  where  they  had  picked  up  such 

*  a  blockhead  ?  and  whether  they  thought  him  a  proper  person  to 

*  attend  one  in  his  condition  ?^ 
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CTadatdon  of  humanity;  the  effectual  breakwater  against  bar* 
barism;  the  ratchet  in  the  great  wheel  of  the  world,  which,  even 
if  it  stands  still,  prevents  it  from  slipping  back.  Ephemeral  as 
man's  books  are,  they  are  at  least  not  so  ephemeral  as  himself; 
and  consign  without  difficulty  to  posterity  what  would  other- 
wise never  reach  them.  A  good  book  is  the  Methuselah  of 
these  latter  ages. 

We  must  conclude,  however,  lest  we  should  have  reason  to 
apply  to  ourselves  the  words  of  old  Fuller:  'But  what  do  1, 

*  speaking  against  multiplicity  of  books  in  this  age,  who  trespass 

*  in  this  nature  myself?  What  was  a  learned  man's  compliment, 
'  may  serve  for  my  confession  and  conclusion.    Multi  met  similes 

*  hoc  morbo  laborant — ut  cum  scribere  nesdant^  tamen  a  scribendo 

*  temperare  non  possintJ*  —  Even  as  it  is,  we  fear  that  some  of 
our  readers  will  be  disposed  to  say  that  we  have  illustrated  the 

*  vanity'  without  proving  the  *  glory'  of  literature. 


Art.  II.  —  1.  The  Physical  Atlas;  a  Series  of  Maps  and 
Notes  illustrative  of  the  Geographical  Distribution  of  Tf  atural 
Phenomena.  By  Alex.  Keith  Johnston,  F.R.G.S., 
F.6.S.  Iniperial  Folio,  30  Maps  and  94  pp.  Letter-presa. 
London  and  Edinburgh,  1848. 

2.  TTie  Physical  Atlas  of  Natural  Phenomena.  Quarto  edition. 
Fart  I.  Reduced  from  the  edition  in  Imperial  Folio,  for  the 
use  of  Colleges,  Academies,  and  Families.  London  and 
Edinburgh,  1849. 

T^HE  periodical  literature  of  a  people  embodies  very  intelli^bly 
the  kind  and  extent  of  social  and  intellectual  progress  they 
have  attained  at  the  moment  of  its  appearance.  What  the 
manv  read  must  accord  in  the  main  with  the  taste  and  opinions 
of  tne  many  for  the  time :  And  as  soon  as  tastes  and  opinions 
change,  the  hue  and  tone  of  periodical  literature  will  change 
also.  But  it  is  only  the  lighter  and  more  popular  tastes  of  a 
nation  which  its  periodical  literature  can  be  expected  to  reflect : 
we  must  look  elsewhere  for  evidence  of  their  solid  acquirements, 
and  of  the  nature,  indeed,  of  their  more  permanent  and  esta- 
blished taste. 

It  is  when  a  large  and  expensive  work,  like  that  now  before 
us,  issues  from  the  press,  that  we  can  reasonably  infer  that  the 
subject  of  which  it  treats  has  already  taken  hold  of  the  public 
mind ;  and  has  obtained  a  place  among  the  intellectual  wants 
of  the  country  in  which  it  appears.      And  the  inference  will  be 
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gtrengthened  where,  as  in  the  present  instance,  the  larger  work 
is  attended  by  a  humbler  companion,  fitted  for  the  school  and 
the  schoolmaster.  Such  publications  assume  that  the  old  and 
the  young,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  are  joining  in  the  demand 

In  this  point  of  view,  British  science  has  reason  to  congratu- 
late herself  on  the  appearance  of  these  Physical  Atlasses,  and 
may  point  to  them  with  some  degree  of  pride ;  for  even  abstruse 
departments  of  natural  knowledge  must  have  been  popularised 
among  us,  before  publishers  could  be  encouraged  to  make  the 
necessary  efforts  for  rendering  their  beautiful  results  accessible  to 
all.  Indeed,  though  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  hitherto  done 
but  little  for  the  advancement  of  this  kind  of  knowledge,  we 
are  satisfied,  from  our  own  experience  of  other  countries,  that  in 
no  part  of  Europe  are  the  sciences  of  observation  so  generally 
appreciated,  and  so  widely  diffused  among  the  mass  of  ordinarily- 
educated  people,  as  in  our  own. 

The  Physical  Atlas  of  Mr.  Keith  Johnston  comprises  four 
series  of  maps :  —  a  geological  series  of  ten  maps ;  a  meteorolo- 
gical series  of  five  maps ;  a  hydrographical  series  of  six  maps ; 
and  a  phytological  and  zoological  series  of  nine  maps. 

The  first  series  contains  four  maps  of  the  mountain  systems 
and  chains  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America ;  one  of  the  glacier 
regions  of  the  Alps ;  two  of  the  most  remarkable  volcanic  phe- 
nomena; one  double  map,  representing  the  general  geological 
structure  of  the  globe ;  and  two  single  maps,  the  special  struc- 
ture of  the  British  Isles. 

The  second  series  consists  of  physical  charts  of  the  Atlantic, 
Indian,  and  Pacific  Oceans;  maps  of  the  river  systems  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  America ;  and  a  tidal  chart  of  the  British  Seas. 

The  third  series  represents  the  isothermal  lines  and  lines  of 
equal  barometric  pressure,  in  one  map ;  the  geographical  distri- 
bution of  hurricanes,  typhoons,  and  other  aerial  disturbances,  in 
a  second ;  the  polarising  structure  of  the  atmosphere  in  a  third ; 
and,  in  two  hyetographic  maps,  the  general  distribution  of  rain 
over  the  whole  world,  and  its  more  special  distribution  over  the 
surface  of  Europe. 

The  fourth  series  exhibits  the  geographical  distribution  of 
plants  in  general  in  one  map,  and  that  of  the  plants  which  serve 
as  food  for  man  in  another ;  that  of  the  mammiferous,  the  carni- 
vorous, and  the  ruminant  animals  respectively,  in  three  maps ; 
that  of  birds  and  reptiles,  in  two  maps;  and,  in  two  more,  the 
ethnography  of  Europe  and  that  of  the  British  Islands. 

For  the  idea  of  these  interesting  maps  we  are  indebted  to  the 
illustrious  Humboldt;  for  the  first  execution  of  them  to  Profes- 
sor Berghaus,  of  BerUn ;  and  for  the  present  improved,  enlarged. 
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and  beautifully-executed  Atlas  to  the  hands  and  head  of  Mr. 
Keith  Johnston,  of  Edinburgh.* 

From  a  work  so  rich  in  information,  and  so  varied  in  its  ma- 
terials, it  is  ahnost  impossible  to  select  and  compress  into  a 
moderate  compass  any  thing  which  will  give  the  general  reader 
a  satisfactory  idea  of  its  character  and  contents.  It  is  a  merit 
which  may  justly  be  conceded  to  these  thirty  maps,  that  almost 
every  one  of  them  embodies  the  materials  of  many  volumes — 
the  results  of  long  years  of  research  —  and  exhibits  the  most 
valuable  thoughts  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  age, 
pictured  visibly  to  the  eye. 

*  Other  works  of  this  kind,  more  comprehensive  in  some  senses, 
but  of  a  more  special  kind,  have  been  projected  in  other  countries, 
but  are  almost  all  as  yet  unexecuted.  Of  these,  the  linear  and 
shaded  maps  of  criminal  statistics  by  M.  Guerry  are  an  admirable 
example,  and  are  now  ready  for  the  press.  The  one  which  embraces 
the  widest  range  of  subjects  is  the  *  Administrative  and  Statistical 
*  Atlas  of  Belgium  :*  it  is  projected  by  the  well*known  geographer  of 
Brussels,  M.  Van  der  Maelen,  in  co-operation  with  the  eminent  statist 
M.  Henschling,  to  whom  Belgian  statistics  are  under  so  many  obliga- 
tions.    Its  title  and  proposed  contents  are  as  follow  :  — 

^  **  Atlas  Administratif  et  Statistique  du  Royaume  de  Belgique,** 
dress^  et  public  en  collaboration  avec  M.Xavier  Heuschling,  par 
Philippe  Van  der  Maelen. 

*  Get  atlas  se  composera  d*une  s4rie  de  cartes  construites  h  T^chelte 
de  1  a  400,000  sur  une  feuille  grand  colombier.  Chaque  carte,  com- 
prenant  toutes  les  communes  du  Koyaume  avec  leur  circonscription 
territoriale,  sera  consacr^e  h.  une  branche  sp^ciale  de  radministration 
ou  k  une  partie  de  la  statistique,  d'apr^s  un  systeme  arret6  h.  Tavance. 
Ainsi  il  y  aura  une  carte  pour  chacune  des  divisions  communale  et 
provinciale,  judiciaire,  ecclesiastique,  railitaire,  etc. ;  des  cartes  his- 
torique  et  archeologique,  hydrographique  et  orographique,  m^t^. 
rologique  et  m^dicale,  g^logique,  botanique,  zoologique,  agricole, 
forestiere  et  min^rale,  industrielle  et  commerciale,  financii^re,  dou- 
aniere,  domaniale,  electorale ;  des  cartes  pour  les  voies  de  communi- 
cation, les  postes  et  messageries,  pour  la  population  absolue  et  relative, 
par  langues  et  dialectes,  par  cultes,  .par  professions  et  conditions 
sociales,  pour  la  mortalite  et  la  reproduction,  pour  la  bienfaisance,  le 
pauperisme,  la  criminality  et  les  prisons,  pour  I'lnstruction  publique, 
les  sciences,  les  lettres  et  les  arts.  Un  texte  explicatif  et  descriptif, 
donn£  en  marge,  compl^tera  les  details  de  chaque  carte;  les  ren- 
^eignements  seront  puis^  aux  meilleures  sources  et  dans  les  docu- 
ments les  plus  recents.  £n  un  mot,  les  auteurs  se  proposent  d'appliquer 
h,  radministration  et  k  la  statistique  g^n^rale  du  pays,  la  pensee  de 
Condorcet  lorsqu*il  pr^dit  Tepoque  ou  T^tat  de  nos  connaissances  ne 
pourra  plus  etre  expos^  que  dans  des  tableaux  sjmoptiques.' 

What  a  mass  of  interesting  information  such  a  book  would  contain ! 
but  what  dozen  men  are  equal  to  the  compilation  of  it  ? 
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It  might  appear  at  first  sight,  and  especially  to  the  unlearned 
into  whose  hands  the  Atlas  should  come,  as  if  the  subjects  illus- 
trated in  these  maps  had  been  taken  at  random  out  of  the  va^t 
domain  of  natm^al  knowledge,  in  order  to  form  the  book ;  as  if 
the  races  of  men  and  the  distribution  of  birds  and  reptiles  had 
no  connej^ion  whatever  with  geolc^ical  strata  and  fossils,  or 
with  Alpine  glaciers;  as  if  ^  geographical  distribution  of 
plants,  the  polarisation  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  tides,  tempe- 
ratures, storms,  soundings,  and  currents  of  our  seas  and  great 
oceans,  were  subjects  wide  apart  from  each  other ;  as  if  the  posi- 
tion and  parallelism  of  mountain  chains,  or  of  active  and  extinct 
volcanoes,  the  distribution  of  typhoons,  the  course  and  limits 
of  Indian  hurricanes,  the  sources  and  directions  of  rivers,  the 
r^ons  which  nourish  the  various  plants  on  which  we  live,  and 
the  study  of  the  races  of  men  who,  from  time  to  time,  have  con* 
quered  and  peopled  the  different  parts  of  our  own  islands,  were 
fields  of  research  so  discontiguous  and  remote,  that  even  philoso- 
phers might  long  traverse  them  all  without  once  meeting  on 
any  common  ground. 

But  far  different  is  the  expectation  of  the  eager  scholar,  who 
has  once  looked  over  Humboldt's  *  Kosmos,'  or  Mrs.  Som- 
ttierville?d  *  Connection  of  the  Sciences.'  He  enters  on  the 
examination  of  the  various  branches  of  natural  knowledge  in  the 
well-grounded  confidence  that  they  will  be  found  to  constitute 
It  harmonious  whole,  closely  cemented  in  all  its  parts.  And 
though  any  work  on  the  phenomena  of  nature  which  should 
iembody  even  all  we  at  present  know  would  still  exhibit  many 
large  gaps,  yet  the  instructed  eye  will  perceive  a  common  unity 
pervading  aJl,  and  points  of  connexion  among  the  most  distant 
and  apparently  discordant  topics  of  which  it  treats.  So  a 
uniting  thread  may  be  traced  through  the  varied  subjects  de- 
lineated in  the  maps  of  this  Physical  Atlas,  and  discussed  in  its 
letter-press; — a  thread  which  untwists,  as  you  follow  it,  into 
many  strands,  representing  different  trains  of  thought — any  one 
of  which  will  lead  us  from  map  to  map  in  search  of  reasons  for 
the  new  facts  that  successively  strike  us,  and  will  bring  us  at 
last  to  the  ethnographic  series  —  to  Man  himself,  and  his  va- 
rieties, —  as  palpably  and  intimately  concerned  with  the  first  of 
the  topics,  whatever  that  may  be,  with  which  we  had  set  out. 

We  shall  better  succeed,  we  believe,  in  imparting  to  our 
readers  some  conception  of  the  multifarious  and  yet  singularly 
well  digested  information  comprised  in  the  present  work, .  by 
asking  them  to  accompany  us  in  tracing  a  few  of  the  connecting 
links  which  the  series  of  maps  thus  presents  to  an  intelligent 
student,  than  by  any  catalogue  or  specimens  of  their  contents. 
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We  propose,  therefore,  to  select  a  leading  train  of  thought  sug- 
gested by  one  of  the  earliest  maps,  and  shall  see  how  far,  in  fol- 
lowing it  out,  the  succeeding  maps  will  furnish  us  with  the 
materials  necessary  for  our  progress. 

Turn,  for  example,  to  the  first  or  geological  series,  and,  among 
these,  to  that  which  represents  the  geology  or  palasontology  of  the 
British  Isles,  coloured  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Edward 
Forbes.  How  rich  in  obvious  instruction,  —  how  suggestive 
of  interesting  thought  and  inquiry,  is  this  map !  The  various 
colours  represent,  not  only  the  viurious  rocky  formations,  but 
diversified  mineral  productions  also,  and  difierent  agricultural 
capabilities  and  tendencies.  They  indicate  where  great  cities 
establish  tHemselves^  and  why ;  what  brin^  masses  of  people 
together  in  particular  localities,  of  what  special  class  this  popula- 
tion 18  composed,  and  what  are  likely  to  be  its  moral  and  social 
dispositions;  why  one  manufacture  takes  root  on  this  spot,  and 
another  on  that ;  why  here  com  waves,  or  cattle  fatten,  or  sheep 
crop  the  springing  herbage ;  why  here  the  rich  proprietor  and  the 
wealthy  &rmer  Uve  together  in  comfort,  and  encourage  each 
other  in  progressive  improvement — why  there  husbimdry  is 
backward,  the  proprietor  in  difiBiculties,  and  the  cultivator 
wasting  life  and  means  in  a  heartless  struggle. 

It  must  be  well  known  to  most  of  our  readers  that  the  black 
spots  of  varied  extent  and  form,  which  here  and  there  stand  out 
IDce  blots  on  the  surface  of  a  geological  map  of  Great  Britain, 
indicate  the  districts  in  which  mineral  fuel  is  found  and  is  more 
or  less  extensively  dug  up.  Upon  such  black  spots,  therefore, 
on  whatever  map  they  are  seen,  it  is  almost  certain  diat  a  large 
population  either  alrestdy  exists,  or  will  spring  up  at  some  future 
period;  that  the  employment  of  this  population  will  be  in 
mining  for  coal — in  digging  or  smelting  the  ores  of  iron  or  cop- 
per or  lead — ^in  moulding  and  baking  pottery — in  fabricating 
machinery  and  other  works  in  metal — in  manufacturing  glass,  or 
alkali,  or  alum — in  converting  the  raw  cotton  and  wool  and  flax 
into  wov^n  and  printed  cloths  of  various  texture — or  in  some  of 
those  many  other  arts  which  busy  themselves  with  crude  mate- 
rials on  a  lai^e  scale,  and  which  require  much  mechanical 
power  at  a  cheap  rate,  to  admit  of  their  being  economically  car- 
ried on. 

The  natural  reason  for  the  growth  of  large  towns  and 
crowded  populations,  for  a  principal  class  at  least,  such  as  Swan- 
s' Bristol,  Merthyr-Tydvil,  Nottingham,  Wolverhampton,  Bir- 
mingham, Sheffield,  Leeds,  Manchester,  and  Glasgow,  — (since 
other  considerations  give  importance  to  London,  Liverpool,  Dub- 
lin^  Cork,  Belfast,  &c.) — is  to  be  found  in  the  geological  struc- 
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ture  of  the  rocks  on  which  the  people  live.  And  as  long  as 
crowded  haunts  are  permitted  to  breed  pestilence  and  immo* 
rality,  an  inspection  of  the  map  will  enable  us  to  pronounce  also 
on  the  social  and  moral  condition,  actual  or  futiu'e,  of  the  in- 
habitants—  and  to  tell  both  in  what  way  and  to  what  extent 
they  contribute  to  the  general  wealth  and  power  of  the  state, 
and  what  care  and  provision  of  moral  and  intellectual  superin- 
tendence ought  to  be  assured  to  them  in  return. 

Again,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Lanarkshire,  where  it 
touches  Dumfries,  and  is  bordered  by  the  still  infant  streams  of 
the  Nith  and  the  Clyde,  our  map  indicates  a  region  of  lead 
mines,  the  dwelling-place  of  a  thoughtful,  intelligent,  book-loving, 
faithful,  and  steadfast  people.  Upon  the  Allan,  and  the  Wear, 
and  the  Tees,  in  Northumberknd  and  Durham,  and  among  the 
higher  Yorkshire  dales,  there  are  similar  mines,  and  a  similar 
people :  and  so  where  Derby  boasts  its  Peak  and  the  country  round 
Matlock  likened  to  the  Yale  of  Tempe,  and  in  Flint  and  Devon» 
and  in  ancient  mining  Cornwall,  where  tin  and  copper  have 
been  followed  deeper  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  th<m  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  These  seats  of  buried  riches  are  at 
once  visible  upon  the  map;  while  to  the  instructed  eye  it 
also  points  out  in  them  the  home  of  a  peculiar  race  of  people — 
higher  altogether  in  mental  habits,  in  morals,  and  in  enterprise, 
than  what  other  and  perhaps  neighbouring  spots  are  nourishing. 
And  when  on  the  geological  maps  of  other  countries  similar 
colours  present  themselves,  they  tell  of  similar  mineral  accumu- 
lations, and  of  the  probable  existence,  actual  or  future,  of  an 
equally  ingenious,  hardy,  and  persevering  people. 

Without  dwelling  further  on  the  fund  of  thought,  hidden,  so 
to  speak,  beneath  the  varied  colours  of  a  geological  map,  we 
may  at  once  assume,  that  the  mineral  riches  which  these  colours 
intimate,  prove  likewise  the  existence  of  materials  for  exchange 
and  exportation,  either  native  and  raw,  or  manufactured  into 
various  products  of  skilled  labour.  Such  materials  necessarily 
give  rise  to  commercial  intercourse  with  other  countries,  and  to 
a  demand  for  that  varied  knowledge  of  the  resources  of  those 
countries,  and  of  their  coasts  and  seaports  and  rivers  which 
the  foreign  merchant  must  possess,  and  that  familiarity  with 
the  physical  history  of  the  seas,  which  is  indispensable  to  a 
navigator,  and  which  the  book  before  us  embodies.  Led  by 
such  reflections  we  might  proceed  to  the  other  charts  and 
maps  of  the  Physical  Adas,  and  show  how  one  train  of  thought 
connects  each  of  them  in  succession  with  the  geological  map 
of  the  British  Islands,  from  which  we  started ; — how  the  meteor- 
ological and  hydrographical  series  are  rich  in  the  kind  of  inform- 
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ation  which  an  educated  seaman  must  delight  to  have  before 
him,  and  how  the  entire  phytological  scries  forms  a  species  of 
vade-mecum  for  the  enlightened  British  merchant. 

But  we  prefer  to  follow  another  train  of  thought,  suggested 
by  the  palasontological  map,  which  to  our  minds  is  more  striking, 
and  wiU,  we  think,  prove  both  more  interesting  and  more  in- 
structive to  the  reader.  To  the  student  of  Agriculture  in  its 
largest  sense,  the  colours  of  a  geological  map  are  especially  in- 
structive. They  tell  him  the  where  and  the  wherefore,  in  refer- 
ence to  many  of  the  most  interesting  questions  which  bear  on 
rural  progress  and  agricultural  history. 

In  every  country  of  Europe  there  are  tracts  of  land  which 
from  the  most  remote  antiquity  have  been  more  densely  peopled 
than  the  surrounding  regions.  These  are  the  districts  which,  on 
the  arrival  of  the  earliest  settlers,  were  found  in  their  natural 
state  to  be  susceptible  of  easy  and  profitable  arable  culture. 
Soils  easily  laboured  and  moderately  pervious  to  water  invited 
the  earliest  husbandmen,  and  with  least  toil  yielded  the  heaviest 
crops  of  com.  Other  tracts,  again,  have  grown  during  all 
historic  time  a  perennial  herbage,  where  cattle  graze  or  sheep 
fatten,  which  the  plough  has  rarely  violated,  and  seldom  with  a 
profit  to  the  over-venturesome  husbandman.  On  others,  again, 
poverty  prevails  both  in  com  and  cattle ;  with  chilly  field&  or 
wind-obeying  sands  and  penurious  homesteads ;  and  broad  bands 
are  seen  to  cross  whole  kingdoms — sometimes  naturally  to  se- 
parate them — on  which  even  modem  skill  and  enterprise  have 
failed  as  yet  to  raise  up  vegetable  luxuriance  and  rural  plenty. 

A  geological  map  rightly  understood  indicates  of  itself  where 
these  several  agricultural  difierences  naturally  exist ;  for  the  soils 
partake  of  the  general  characters  of  the  rocks  by  the  crumbling 
of  which  they  are  formed ;  and  the  colours  of  the  map  show 
tlie  limits  to  which  these  several  rocks  extend. 

In  Great  Britain  generally,  the  old  and  new  red  sand-stones, 
and  in  Scotland  the  trap  rocks  also,  have  formed  and  generally 
sustain  soils  of  easy  culture,  which  have  been  subject  to  the 
plough  for  the  longest  period,  and  on  which  the  most  ancient 
villages  and  church  towns  exist.  The  long  undulating  stripe  of 
lias  clay,  which  winds  with  varying  breadth  and  outline  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Tees  to  Lyme  Regis,  and  the  Oxford  clay  and 
that  of  the  Weald,  are  covered  by  soils  too  stubborn  in  their 
native  state  to  yield  at  the  proper  seasons  to  the  persuasions  of 
the  harrow  and  the  ploughshare;  — and  accordingly  experience 
has  taught  the  farmer  to  leave  them  in  perpetual  gr^ss.  And  if 
the  eye  be  turned  to  the  northern  side  of  the  Scottish  border,  a 
tract  of  country  of  a  greyish  tint  is  seen  to  stretch  from  St. 
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Abb's  Head  on  the  east,  to  the  Mull  of  Galloway  on  the  west, 
characterised  by  poor  soils  and  humbler  farmers, — over  which 
cold  inky  lochs  and  wide  heaths,  at  not  unfrequent  intervals, 
arrest  the  traveller  on  his  way. 

A  geological  map,  therefore,  is  an  invaluable  storehouse  of 
agricultural  information.  The  tints  which  vari^ate  its  suri 
face  express  diversities  of  soil,  inheriting  different  amicultural 
qualities ;  and  these  qualities  determine  the  nature  of  the  cropa 
which  can  be  most  profitably  grown,  the  kind  of  improvement 
which  is  required,  and  the  pecuniary  outlay  which  is  most 
likely  to  be  repaid.  And  what  makes  this  knowledge  the 
more  important,  i$  the  interestiug  fact,  to  which  we  have 
alluded, — that  what  is  true  of  soils  represented  by  a  given 
colour  in  one  country  is  generally  true  of  those  represented  by 
the  same  colour  in  another.  Thus  the  agricultural  experience 
of  a  particular  region,  instead  of  having  a  merely  local  value,  as 
men  used  to  think,  becomes  incorporated  with  the  common  ex- 
perience and  knowledge  of  mankind.  Other  things  being  equal, 
the  same  colours  indicate  soils  generically  the  same ;  ^e  cul- 
ture, which  succeeds  on  them  in  one  part  of  the  world,  ought 
to  succeed  in  others ;  the  same  implements  should  be  required, 
the  same  grains  and  roots  grown,  the  same  stock  thrive,  the 
same  improvements  be  attempted ;  and,  with  equal  skill  and 
prudence,  equal  profits  might  be  expected. 

How  simple  and  yet  how  large  the  views  which  the  statesman 
may  derive  from  the  study  of  this  branch  of  science !  The 
agricultural  resources  and  capabilities  of  the  various  countries 
of  the  globe  are  uncovered,  as  it  were,  to  his  eye ;  and  with 
these,  the  springs  of  their  past  difficulties  or  greatness,  their 
powers  of  actud  resistance  or  endurance,  their  prospects  in 
future  time,  their  value  as  conquests  or  colonies. 

Of  such  views,  the  most  extensive  and  most  comprehensive 
are  to  be  obtained  from  the  second  chart  of  this  series  -^  the 
chart  which  exhibits  the  geological  structure  of  the  entire  globey 
according  to  the  researches  of  M.  Ami  Bou^. 

There  are  some  among  us  who  of  late  years  have  delighted 
in  holding  up  Russia  and  the  United  States,  as  objects  of  our 
political  apprehension.  When  they  learn  to  decipher  the  tints 
of  the  map  of  which  we  are  speaking,  they  will  probably  think 
themselves  entitled  to  draw  from  diem  still  more  alarming 
prognostications.  Judging  jfrom  the  wealth  and  power  which 
her  small  patch  of  blue  has  given  to  England,  we  may  augur 
a  lofty  after-history  to  the  empire  of  the  Autocrat,  as  well  as 
to  our  relatives  beyond  the  Atlantic.  But  this  lofty  future 
England  hopes  to  see  and  share ;  she  does  not  fear  it.     Mental 
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and  moral  culture  »re  now  inseparable,  we  think,  from  physical 
and  material  development;  and  we  have  the  consolation  of 
believing  that  the  freaks  of  power  in  past  ages  will  become 
impossible  among  our  posterity. 

We  have  said  that,  other  things  being  equals  the  colours  of  the 
geological  map  indicate  certain  almost  universal  agricultural 
truths.  But  many  circumstances  occur  in  nature  to  alter  the 
conditions,  and  more  or  less  effectually  to  modify  the  conclu- 
sions to  which  geol(^cal  data  alone  would  lead  us.  Among  these, 
the  most  influential  are  the  several  elements  which  are  com- 
prehended imder  the  general  term  of  climate.  We  must  turn  our 
attention,  therefore,  to  a  few  of  these ;  and  see  how  far  and  in  what 
parts  of  the  earth  they  interfere  with  our  wider  deductions. 

British  crops  during  the  past  harvest  suffered  from  imusual, 
unseasonable,  and,  in  some  places,  overwhelming  rains.  The 
£eiU  of  rain,  therefore,  is  to  be  taken  into  account  as  an  element 
of  climate,  which  will  always  be  likely  to  affect  our  reasonings 
on  agricultural  capabilities.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that 
the  amount  of  rain  and  the  seasons  of  its  descent  determine  in  a 
great  degree  the  nature  of  the  husbandry  of  every  countiy.  Of 
this  the  most  complete  and  instructive  illustrations  are  pre- 
sented by  the  two  rain  maps  which  are  comprised  in  the  meteor- 
ological series  of  the  Atlas. 

Like  the  shadows  of  clouds  scattered  over  an  April  sky,  dark 
spots  rest  on  various  parts  of  the  rain  map  of  the  world.  The 
Indian  islands,  and  China,  and  the  shores  of  Hindostan,  and 
the  central  zones  of  Africa  and  America,  and  our  own  Britain 
and  Ireland,  lie  in  the  blackest  shade.  They  are,  in  reality, 
the  oflenest  clouded  over,  and  the  most  frequented  by  rain. 
The  bright  sunshine  which  rests  on  Northern  Africa,  and 
Central  Asia,  and  on  the  shores  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  tells  of 
perpetual  drought,  and  barrenness,  and  sand;  while  the  dark 
riband  which  encircles  the  globe  a  few  degrees  north  of  the 
equator,  is  resonant  with  the  fearful  thunder  of  the  tropical 
r^ons,  accompanied  by  deluges  of  rain  which  rarely  cease. 

But  from  the  rain  map  of  the  wide  world,  we  willingly  turn 
to  that  of  Europe — and  resume  our  thread  of  agricultural  ob- 
servation. On  comparing  the  indications  of  productive  capability 
which  this  map  exhibits  with  those  of  the  geological  charts,  we 
observe  that  m  some  places  the  two  concur,  while  in  others 
they  are  opposed.  In  some  districts,  which  by  their  geological 
structure  are  naturally  arable,  the  quantity  of  rain,  the  months 
in  which  it  comes  down,  and  the  number  of  rainy  days  are  all 
in  favour  of  cereal  culture;  while  in  others  the  quantity  of 
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rain,  or  the  season  of  its  fall,  is  such  as  to  condemn  the  country 
to  pasture  only,  or  to  cover  it  with  unprofitable  bogs. 

To  those  who  interest  themselves  with  the  general  advance 
of  European  agriculture  the  lines  and  shadings  of  this  map  have 
much  meaning.  We  have  said  that,  generally  speaking,  similar 
colours  on  the  geological  maps  of  two  countries  indicate  not 
only  similar  soils,  but  similar  methods  of  improving  them.  Now 
improvement  by  drainage  is  a  method  which,  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  is  universally  acknowledged  to  be  of  the  first  im- 
portance and  of  the  most  certain  profit.  We  sometimes  express 
our  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  other  nations  of  Europe  are  so 
slow  in  following  our  example.  But  the  fall  of  rain,  no  less 
than  the  nature  of  the  soil,  is  an  element  in  every  question  con- 
cerning the  necessity  or  propriety  of  drainage.  Now  the  former 
of  these  elements  is  supplied  by  the  map  before  us  for  every 
part  of  Europe ;  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  learn  from  it  that  the 
experience  of  the  British  islands,  and  especially  of  the  best 
cultivated  parts  of  Scotland,  is  directly  applicable  to  large 
portions  of  Europe,  and  supports  the  geneml  expediency  of 
thorough  drainage  wherever  the  nature  of  the  soil  would  other- 
wise warrant  an  opinion  in  its  favour. 

But  the  temperature  of  the  air  in  any  particular  place  has  also 
an  important  bearing  upon  the  actual  productiveness  of  its  soil, 
whatever  may  be  its  mineral  character,  and  however  propitiously 
the  rains  may  fall  upon  it.  To  study  this  point,  we  must  turn 
to  the  lines  of  equal  mean  temperature,  the  isothermal  lines  of 
Humboldt,  which  are  delineated  on  the  first  map  of  the  me- 
teorological series.  To  the  numerous  questions —7  historical, 
social,  and  sanatory  —  which  the  study  of  these  lines  and  of  the 
letter-press  which  accompanies  them  is  fitted  to  suggest  or 
answer,  it  would  lead  us  from  our  immediate  subject  even  to  ad- 
vert. That  the  land  is  permanently  frozen  in  Labrador  and  Kam- 
schatka,  in  a  latitude  as  southerly  as  Dublin,  while  it  annually 
thaws  in  Lapland,  and  suffers  itself  to  be  tilled  and  cropped 
almost  to  the  North  Cape,  in  the  high  latitude  of  seventy 
degrees;  that  in  North-western  America,  in  like  manner,  far 
within  the  Russian  limits,  the  line  of  permanent  ground  frost 
bends  northwards  to  the  fifty-sixth,  and  in  North-western  Europe 
to  the  seventieth  degree,  while  towards  the  South  Pole  it  binds 
up  every  known  spot  of  land  south  of  sixty  degrees: — these  facts, 
besides  their  interest  in  other  points  of  view,  especially  illus- 
trate the  value  and  necessity  of  a  chart  of  isothermal  lines  to  a 
clear  understanding  not  only  of  the  agricultural  capabilities  of  a 
country,  but  also  of  the  extent  to  which  we  ought  to  confide 
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in  the  partial  generalisations  on  the  subject^  to  which  othar  con-» 
siderations  may  have  predisposed  us. 

But  another  question  here  presents  itself,  which  leading 
us  away  for  awhile,  will  bring  us  back  a^ain  by  and  by  to  lines 
of  equal  temperature.  If  soil,  and  ram,  and  duly-tempered 
warmth  favour  us,  can  we  grow  any  crop  we  like  in  every 
locality?  —  does  it  rest  with  ourselves  only  which  plant  to 
choose  ?  —  what  we  shall  sow  and  what  reap  ?  To  this  inquiry 
our  Atlas  answers  distinctly  —  No.  Two  maps  on  the  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  plants,  which  yield  to  none  of  the  others 
m  the  quantity,  variety,  and  importance  of  the  facts  they 
embody,  present  us  with  the  reasons  for  this  reply. 

Look  at  those  lofty  peaks  of  the  Himalaya,  the  Andes,  and 
the  Alps,  which  lift  their  hoary  heads  far  up  into  the  thin  air. 
How  the  various  coloured  rings  succeed  each  other,  and  girdle 
the  mountain  sides  with  varying  vegetation !  On  the  Him* 
alaya,  as  we  mount  above  the  plams,  the  pinus  longifolia,  neoza, 
and  deodara  successively  disappear; — followed  first  by  the  oak, 
then  by  the  birch,  by  the  juniper,  or  rhododendron,  and,  finally, 
by  the  alpine  plants  and  the  lichens,  which  give  place,  in 
their  turn,  to  perpetual  snow.  Among  the  Andes,  we  ascend 
first  through  the  regions  of  palms,  of  tree  ferns,  and  of  the 
Tine  ;  then,  leaving  behind  us  all  great  trees,  we  pass  the  zone 
of  the  cinchonoe,  the  successive  regions  of  maize  and  of  barley, 
and,  through  dwarf  and  obscure  plants,  again  escape  into 
unsullied  snow.  In  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  the  walnut  and 
the  chesnut  are  followed  by  the  oak,  the  beech,  and  the  birch ; 
and,  after  them,  the  pine  trees  occupy  the  limit  of  larger  vege- 
tation. 

These  mountains  present  miniature  pictures  of  the  vegetation 
of  the  globe.  If  for  the  successive  belts  of  the  mountain  we 
substitute  zones  of  the  earth,  and  instead  of  climbing  the  actual 
peaks  ascend  from  the  equator  towards  the  poles,  we  shall  in 
our  progress  pass  through  a  similar  series  of  changing  vegetable 
trib^  till  we  reach  the  perpetual  frosts  of  the  rolar  regions. 
We  may,  indeed,  imagine  the  earth  to  consist  of  two  huge 
mountains  applied  base  to  base  at  the  equator.  We  ascend  the 
one  or  the  other  of  these  mountains,  according  as  our  faces  are 
turned  towards  the  north  or  towards  the  south ;  and  in  either 
case,  except  that  the  girdles  are  broader,  we  find  our  mountain 
begirt  with  similar  cinctures  of  diversified  vegetation. 

But  on  this  topic  we  do  not  dwell — though  the  map  before  us 
abounds  in  fSeu^ts  among  which  we  could  delight  to  linger.  These 
diversities  of  vegetation  are  all  connected  with  successive  altera- 
tions in  the  relative  temperatures  of  the  zones  on  which  they 
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respectively  flourish.  Whether  we  proceed  pole-wards  from  the 
equator,  or  upwards  from  the  mountain  base,  the  warmth  of 
both  air  and  soil  diminishes ;  and  we  have  already,  in  speaking 
of  isothermal  lines,  recognised  the  temperature  as  an  element 
which  must  conspire  with  the  fall  of  rain  and  the  nature  of  the 
soil,  to  ensure  a  similar  vegetation  in  different  localities. 

But  the  second  map  of  this  phy  tological  series,  that  which  ex-> 
hibits  the  geographical  distribution  ai^  cultivation  of  the  plants 
which  serve  as  food  for  man,  introduces  us  to  other  new  con- 
ditions which  still  further  modify  the  nature  of  vegetable  growth 
upon  a  given  soil.  Altitude,  latitude,  the  positions  of  isothermal 
lines,  and  the  fall  of  rain,  taken  in  connexion  with  our  geological 
considerations,  are  not  all  of  them  sufficient  to  determine,  in  every 
case,  whether  this  or  that  plant  may  be  profitably  grown  within 
particular  limits.  The  mean  winter  and  summer  heats  (the  iso- 
chimenal  and  isotheral  lines  indicate  them),  and  especially  the 
latter,  are  of  as  much  importance  as  any  of  the  circumstances 
we  have  yet  adverted  to.  These  temperatures  Professor  Ber- 
ghaus  has  introduced  into  the  present  map,  and  in  the  letter^ 
press  has  brought  together  a  mass  of  interesting  information 
in  regard  to  the  thermal  conditions  on  which  the  growth  of  our 
cereal  and  other  crops  depends.  It  is  not  the  mean  temperature 
of  the  year,  nor  the  lowness  of  the  winter  cold,  but  the  mean 
warmth  of  the  summer  months,  which,  other  things  being  equal, 
determines  the  ripening,  and  therefore  the  profitable  culture  of 
our  several  species  of  bread  com.  Thus  a  mean  summer  tem- 
perature of  46^°  is  on  the  continent  of  Europe  the  thermal  con- 
dition which  is  indispensable  for  the  cultivation  of  barley.  In 
the  Atlantic  islands  a  few  degrees  higher  become  necessary,  and 
in  Iceland,  which  has  a  mean  summer  temperature  of  49^%  un- 
seasonable rains  prevent  it  from  ripening  at  aU.  As  for  wheat, 
the  extreme  winter  cold  of  Cumberland  House  in  the  territory 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  (lat.  54°  N.  and  long.  102°  20'  W.) 
does  not  prevent  either  it  or  maize  from  ripening;  the  pre- 
valence of  a  mean  summer  temperature  of  57°  or  upwards,  being 
sufficient  to  bring  the  former  grain  to  maturity.  With  the 
vine  again  a  contrary  law  obtains.  Not  only  must  the  mean 
summer  heat  be  at  least  64^°,  but  the  mean  winter  temperature 
must  not  fall  below  33^^  The  map  before  us  clearly  shows  to 
what  a  comparatively  limited  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  the 
successful  cultivation  of  the  vine  is  restricted. 

We  may  here  be  permitted  to  notice  in  passing,  how  very 
natural  have  been,  and  even  how  necessiury,  those  changes  in- 
culture  and  in  commerce,  which  the  history  of  international 
traffic  shows  us  to  have  taken  place  from  time  to  time ;  changes 
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attended,  no  doubt^  by  local  suffering  and  temporary  distress, 
but  the  consequence  in  reality  of  physical  laws.  The  poUcy  of 
states  and  their  fiscal  regulations  have  too  often  been  opposed  to 
these  laws ;  and  interests  have  sprung  up  which  in  the  absence 
of  a  fettering  legislation  could  never  have  existed.  When  wiser 
councils  ultimately  prevfdl  and  these  fetters  are  removed,  the  loss 
for  a  time  to  any  such  artificial  interests  is  soon  compensated  by 
the  greater  good  which  the  free  operation  of  the  laws  of  nature 
will  secure  to  the  community  at  large. 

*  In  every  locality,'  say  the  notes  to  this  map, '  that  culture,  the  pro- 
duce of  which  is  inferior  in  price  or  in  quality  to  that  which  is  imported, 
is  ultimately  abandoned.  On  the  one  hand,  the  potato  and  Indian 
com,  which  in  comparison  with  wheat  are  new  in  the  old  world,  have 
spread  by  degrees  to  the  extreme  possible  limits,  and  become  general 
every  where.  At  the  same  time,  by  an  inverse  movement  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  sugar  cane  has  disappeared  from  Spain,  Sicily,  the 
Canary  Islands,  and  the  northern  coast  of  Africa ;  and  that  of  the  vine 
has  retrograded  in  the  north-west  of  France,  and  disappeared  in 
England.  The  cultivation  of  the  olive  has  also  receded  in  some 
localities  of  France  and  the  north  of  Italy.  It  is  in  vain  to  attempt 
the  explanation  of  this  retrograde  movement  by  the  modifications  of 
climate  caused  by  tillage,  or  the  cultivation  of  forests,  &c. :  it  is  not 
the  climate  which  has  changed ;  but  political,  commercial,  and  indus- 
trial circumstances  have  simultaneously  produced  a  variation  in  the 
agricultural  limits  of  species.' 

The  reasons  for  all  this  are  recorded  in  the  maps.  Take  the 
case  of  sugar  as  an  example.  This  plant,  according  to  Hum-* 
boldt,  will  thrive  where  the  mean  temperature  is  from  64®  to  67^ 
It  may  be  cultivated  with  advantage  where  this  mean  is  not 
lower  than  67**  or  68%  but  it  thrives  best  where  the  mean  tem- 
perature is  76°  or  77^  Other  things  being  equal,  therefore, 
those  countries  which  enjoy  the  latter  mean  temperature  will 
ultimately  beat  all  others  out  of  the  market.  Now  the  map 
of  isothermal  lines  shows  that  southern  Spain  enjoys  a  mean 
temperature  of  64**  to  67**;  it  has  long  ceased,  therefore,  to 
supply  sugar  to  foreign  markets.  Northern  Africa  is  a  Kttle 
below  70%  and  the  Canary  Islands  a  little  above  70%  and 
the  sugar  culture  has,  in  consequence,  also  forsaken  th^n. 
Barbadoes,  Jamaica,  Demarara,  and  Surinam,  have  all  a  mean 
temperature  which  exceeds  77° — the  most  favourable  degree  of 
warmth.  But  Cuba,  and  the  more  favoured  parts  of  north- 
eastern Brazil,  about  Pemambuco,  enjoy  the  precise  temperature 
which  is  most  propitious  to  this  special  crop.  All  other  things 
being  equals  therefore,  these  countries— provided  only  that  they 
ean  supply  the  demand  —  must  ultimately  drive  the  other  sugar 
producers  we.  have  named  out  of  the  nuurkets  of  the  world. 
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In  ancient  times  certain  restricted  cultures,  for  instance  this 
of  sugar  and  cotton,  were  carried  on  in  certain  localities  under 
certmn  physical  conditions.  The  East,  no  doubt,  still  produced 
the  sugar  cane  and  cotton  plant,  as  well  as  ever.  But  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  as  in  America,  other  localities  have  been  gra^ 
dually  discovered  to  enjoy  physical  conditions  more  favourable  to 
the  same  culture,  though  at  first  without  civilised  inhabitants  by 
whom  it  could  be  conducted.  The  settlement  and  growth  of  a 
new  race  in  these  countries,  the  increased  demand  on  the  part  of 
the  augmenting  population  of  the  old  world  for  such  vegetable 
productions  as  they  were  most  fitted  to  yield,  and  the  cheapen- 
ing of  the  means  of  transit  by  the  progress  of  navigation,  have 
developed  the  advantages  of  a  more  appropriate  soil  and  climate ; 
*80  as  to  fully  account  for  many  most  imi>ortant  fiscal  changes 
which  statesmen,  who  allow  themselves  to  be  guided  at  once  by 
the  indications  of  nature  and  the  exigencies  of  society,  are, 
sooner  or  later,  compelled  to  introduce.  The  West  entered  into 
competition  with  the  East,  much  later  in  the  case  of  cotton  than 
in  that  of  sugar ;  — and  only  at  the  call  of  the  Manchester  manu- 
facturers. The  experiments  which  are  now  carrying  on  in 
India  will  soon  determine  whether  the  monopoly  of  the  cotton 
market,  which  America  has  so  singularly  acquired,  depends  upon 
natural  or  upon  artificial  and  accidental  causes. 

But  further,  climate  is  modified  by  the  presence  and  by  the 
direction  of  mountain  chains ;  and  consequently  the  agricultural 
capabilities  also  of  the  countries  through  which  they  run.  This 
new  condition  sends  us  back  to  the  geological  series,  and  to  the 
four  maps  of  the  mountain  systems  and  chains  of  the  several 
continents.  The  information  in  regard  to  our  special  topic  sup- 
plied by  these  maps, — such  as,  in  the  words  of  Humboldt,  *  that 

*  the  grouping  of  mountains  into  chains  divides  the  surface  of 

*  the  earth  into  difterent  basins,  sometimes  into  narrow  circular 

*  valleys  surrounded  by  lofty  walls,  circus-like  cauldrons  which, 

*  as  in  Greece  and  a  portion  of  Asia  Minor,  give  individual  local 

*  characters  to  the  climate,  in  respect  of  wai^nth,  moisture,  fre- 

*  quency  of  winds  and  storms,  and  transparency  of  the  atmo- 

*  sphere,' — and  the  numerous  illustrations  of  such  facts  which 
they  afford,  are  highly  worthy  of  the  attention  of  our  readers. 
But  we  pass  on  to  another  less  known  and  obvious,  but  very 
interesting,  influence  upon  vegetable  growth  which  others  of 
these  maps  place  before  our  eyes. 

We  are  familiar  with  the  effect  of  prevailing  winds  or  currents 
of  air  in  forwarding  or  retarding  vegetation,  in  every  part  of 
the  globe ;  and  also  with  the  mollifying  influence  of  lai^e  bodies 
of  water  on  the  climate  of  the  adjoining  land.     But  the  special 
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effect  of  currents  of  water,  of  those  migbtj  sea  rivers  which  in 
various  directions  traverse  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  is  not 
so  ^neraily  understood.  In  the  physical  charts  of  these  oceans 
which  the  *  Atlas '  contiuns,  the  course,  extent  or  size,  velocities 
and  temperatures  of  these  great  sea  rivers,  are  by  shaded  outlines 
and  numerous  notes  made  distinctly  intelligible.  We  notice  only 
two  or  three  of  the  facts  connected  with  them,  which  bear  upon 
the  subject  of  practical  agriculture. 

The  Gulf  Stream,  as  it  is  called,  has  been  heard  of  by  every 
one.  Commencing  to  the  south  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  it 
crosses  the  southern  Atlantic,  enters  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  by  the  straits  of  the  Bahamas  rushes  again 
eastward,  at  the  rate  of  40  to  100  miles  a  day,  along  the  coast 
of  America  and  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  till  it  strikes 
agunst  the  Spanish  and  French  coasts,  or,  rushing  further  north 
among  the  Hebrides  and  the  inlets  of  the  Norwegian  coast, 
finally  loses  itself  in  the  Arctic  Sea  and  towards  the  shores  of 
Spitzbergen. 

The  waters  of  this  great  river  are  warmer  than  those  through 
which  they  flow — especially  than  those  of  the  Northern  Atlantic 
—  by  many  degrees ;  and  thus  they  carry  warmth  with  them  to 
whatever  shores  they  come. 

An  inspection  of  the  maps  of  isothermal  lines,  and  of  the 
geographical  distribution  of  cultivated  plants,  will  bring  under 
the  eye  of  the  reader  the  remarkable  curve  which  the  isothemi 
of  thirty  degrees  and  the  isothere  of  fifty  take  towards  the  North 
Cape ;  and  will  show  him  how  the  geographical  limit  of  the  growth 
of  barley  bends  in  like  manner,  — enabling  the  Laplanders  to  live 
and  to  cultivate  gmin,  in  a  latitude  which  in  every  other  r^on 
of  the  globe  is  subjected  to  undissolving  frost.  That  the  warmth 
borne  towards  this  region  by  the  ever-flowing  gulf  stream  is  one 
cause  of  this  remarkable  bend  in  the  lines  of  warmth,  and  of  the 
consequent  extension  of  the  limits  of  human  habitation  and  of 
the  growth  of  com,  shows  what  a  close  connexion  may  subsist 
between  the  most  remote  studies  and  pursuits;  and  how  much 
the  rewards  even  of  skilful  labour  and  the  value  of  whole  re^ons 
of  country  may  be  dependant  upon  causes  the  least  dreamt  of  or 
generally  suspected.  Stop  the  gulf  stream,  or  turn  it  southward 
or  westward,  when  it  reaches  the  centre  of  the  Northern 
Atlantic,  and  ice  and  unmelted  snow  would  cover  Lapland  and 
Norway  with  a  continuous  glacier ;  and  life  and  culture  would 
disappear,  not  only  on  the  western  Scandinavian  borders,  but  in 
all  probability  on  the  northern  parts  of  our  own  island. 

The  mariner  who  first  crossed  the  central  Atlantic  in  search 
of  a  new  world  was  astonished  when,  on  the  19th  of  September, 
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14:929  he  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  that  great  bank  of  sea- 
^feeed  —  the  sea-weed  meadow  of  Oviedo  —  the  Sargasso  Sea*, 
-wtich,  with  a  varying  breadth  of  100  to  300  miles,  stretches  over 
t^wenty-five  degrees  of  latitude,  covering  260,000  square  miles  of 
eurface,  like  a  huge  floating  ^urden,  in  which  countless  myriads 
of  minute  animals  find  food  and  shelter.    Now,  it  is  the  eddy  of 
the  numerous  sea  rivers  which  collect  in  one  spot,  and  the  cold 
-veater  of  the  Northern  Atlantic  mixing  with  the  warm  streams 
of  the  western  and  southern  currents,  which  produce  the  tem- 
perature most  fitted  to  promote  the  amazing  development  of 
^vegetable  and  animal  life.     What  becomes  of  the  dead  remuna 
of  this  vast  marine  growth  ?    Do  they  decompose  as  fiist  as  they 
are  produced  ?  or  do  they  accumulate  into  deposits  of  peculiar 
coal,  destined  to  reward  the  researches  of  future  geologists  and 
engineers,  when  the  ^  tlantic  of  our  day  has  become  the  habitable 
land  of  an  after  time  ? 

In  the  chart  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  we  are  presented  with 
another  remarkable  instance  of  the  influence  of  sea  rivers  on 
Y^etation.  From  the  shores  of  South  Victoria,  on  the  Antarctic 
continent,  a  stream  of  cold  water,  sixty  degrees  in  width,  (the 
reader  will  recollect  that  in  high  latitudes  the  degrees  of  longi- 
tude are  very  narrow,)  drifts  slowly  along  in  a  north-east  and 
easterly  direction  across  the  Southern  Pacific,  till  it  impinges 
upon  tne  South  American  coast  to  the  south  of  Valparaiso.  There 
it  divides  into  two  arms ;  one  of  which  stretches  south  and  east, 
doubles  Cape  Horn,  and  penetrates  into  the  south-western  Atlan- 
tic ;  the  other  flows  first  north-east  and  then  north-west  along  the 
shores  of  Chili  and  Peru,  carrying  colder  waters  into  the  warm 
eea,  and  producing  a  colder  air  along  the  low  plains  which  stretch 
from  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  to  the  base  of  the  Andes.  This  cur- 
rent, discovered  by  Humboldt,  and  called  after  his  name,  lowers 
the  temperature  of  the  air  about  twelve  degrees ;  while  that  of 
the  water  itself  is  sometimes  as  much  as  twenty-four  d^rees 
colder  than  that  of  the  still  waters  of  the  ocean  through  which  it 
runs.  The  cold  air  seriously  afiects  the  vegetation  along  the  whole 
of  this  coast:  at  the  same  time,  that  the  cold  stream  ndses  fogs 
-and  mists,  which  not  only  conceal  the  shores  and  perplex  the 
navigator,  but  extend  iidand  also  and  materially  mooify  the 
climate. 

The  beautiful  and  beneficent  character  of  this  modifying 
influence  becomes  not  only  apparent  but  most  impressive,  when 
we  consider,  as  the  run  map  of  the  world  shows  us,  that  on  the 

*  Sargasso  Sea  of  the  Spanish  and  Portugoese,  Kroos  Zee  of  the 
Dutch,  and  Grassy  Sea  of  the  English  navigators. 
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eoaet  of  Pen)  no  rain  ever  falls;  and  that,  like  the  desert  Sahara^ 
it  ought  therefore  to  be  condemned  to  perpetual  barrenness. 
But  in  consequence  of  the  cold  stream  thus  running  along  its 
borders,  *  the  atmosphere  loses  its  transparency,  and  the  sun  is 

*  obscured  for  months  together.    The  vapours  at  Lima  are  often 

*  so  thick  that  the  sun  seen  throqgh  them  with  the  naked  eye 

*  assumes  the  appearance  of  the  moon's  disk.     They  commence 

*  in  the  morning  and  extend  over  the  plains  in  the  form  of 

*  refreshing  fogs,  which  disa))pear  soon  jrfter  mid-day,  and  are 

*  followed  by  heavy  dews  which  are  precipitated  during  the 

*  night.'  The  morning  mists  and  the  evening  dews  thus  supply 
the  place  of  the  absent  rains;  and  the  verdure  which  covers 
the  plains  is  the  offspring  of  a  sea  river.  What  a  charming 
myth  would  the  ancient  poets  have  made  out  of  this  striking 
compensation ! 

We  may  here  be  indulged  in  a  momentary  digression,  for  the 
purpose  of  remarking  the  wonderful  revolution  which  steam 
navigation  is  destined  to  accomplish  in  the  commercial  inter- 
course of  this  west  coast  of  South  America.  To  sail  northwards 
with  the  current  from  Valparaiso  to  Callao,  a  distance  of  1600 
miles,  occupies  eight  or  nine,  and  from  Callao  to  Guayaquil  four 
or  five  days ;  while  the  return  from  Guayaquil  to  Callao  occupies 
twenty-five  days  on  an  average,  and  to  V^paraiso  often  several 
months.  Steam  already  succeeds  in  returning  to  Callao,  against 
M'ind  and  current,  in  five  days  —  and  to  Valparaiso  in  about  as 
many ;  and  improved  machinery  will  soon  shorten  the  time  still 
further.  The  m^ans  of  mfuntaining  an  extensive  steam  naviga* 
don  are  also  discovered  to  be  abundant — the  ooast  about  Tales, 
to  the  south  of  Valparaiso,  being  described  by  Mr.  Wheelwright 
as  *  one  entire  mass  of  coaL'  What  a  number  of  contrivances 
seem  here  to  be  heaped  together  to  make  amends  for  one  origin^ 
deprivation  I 

We  have  now  adverted  more  or  less  fidly  to  each  series  of  the 
maps  contained  in  the  Physical  Atlas ;  and  trust  we  have  shown 
how  naturally  the  consideration  of  a  single  subject  leads  us  from 
one  to  the  other,  and  how  large  a  fund  of  novel  information 
bearing  upon  that  subject  is  found  awuting  us  in  every  chart  we 
turn  to.  But  there  is  still  one  element  of  agricultural  prosperity, 
no  less  influential  than  soil  and  climate,  to  which  we  have  not 
yet  adverted,  but  to  which  the  last  two  maps  in  the  Atlas  forcibly 
draw  our  attention.     This  element  is  Man  himself. 

We  confine  our  fidd  of  vision  at  present  to  Europe.  Various 
countries  of  this  quarter  of  the  globe,  possessing  equsd  advantages 
of  soil  and  climate — as  favourably  situated  in  respect  of  physical 
position,  means  of  intercourse  with  other  nations,  settled  govern* 
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ment,  public  encouragement  to  agriculture,  means  of  improve- 
ment of  all  kinds — are  seen,  nevertheless,  to  exhibit  very  unlike 
degrees  of  productiveness  in  the  soil  and  of  comfort  and  in- 
dependence among  those  who  till  it,  or  who  are  directly  sup- 
ported by  its  produce. 

Those  who  have  not  previously  reflected  on  the  importance 
of  the  human  element,  and  the  influence  of  variety  of  race  in 
the  development  of  the  resources  of  a  country,  will  discover  in 
the  two  ethnographic  maps  materials  for  thought  of  a  more 
curious  and  more  serious  nature  than  any  we  have  yet  con- 
sidered. A  general  acquaintance  with  the  actual  condition  of 
agriculture  in  the  several  kingdoms  of  Europe  will  enable  the 
careful  student  of  the  first  of  these  maps  —  the  Ethnograf^io 
Map  of  Europe  —  to  trace  a  not  indistinct  connexion  between 
that  condition  and  the  colours  by  which  the  varieties  of  the 
human  race  who  occupy  these  kingdoms  are  distinguished  from 
each  other. 

The  three  great  varieties  —  the  Sclavonic,  the  Teutonic,  and 
the  Celtic  —  divide  among  them  all  the  better  parts  of  Western 
Europe ;  but  the  countries  they  respectively  occupy  exhibit  very 
different  degrees  of  agricultural  prosperity.  Portugal,  Spiun, 
France,  Ireland,  Wales,  and  the  central  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
are  all  inhabited  by  Celtic  communities  more  or  less  pure ;  and 
are  all  generally  deficient  in  agricultural  skill.  The  low  country 
of  Scotland,  England,  Flanders,  Switzerland,  and  Germany — 
nearly  in  the  order  in  which  we  have  arranged  them — take  agri- 
X3ultural  precedence  of  the  Celtic  countries ;  and  in  all  these  the 
Teutonic  blood  predominates.  The  Sclaves  are  described  as  a 
slow  people,  wedded  to  old  ideas,  and  eminently  tardy  in  social 
progress.  But  they  occupy  in  general  extensive  plains,  in  which 
the  population  is  thin,  and  land  abundant ;  and  where  the  stimu- 
lants to  energetic  cultivation,  which  operate  in  southern  and 
western  Europe,  do  not  as  yet  exist.  Their  true  agricultural 
tendencies  or  capabilities  as  a  race>  therefore,  cannot  hitherto 
be  satisfactorily  defined. 

There  are  no  diflSculties  of  thb  kind  in  the  case  of  the  Teu- 
tonic and  Celtic  races.  In  the  same  country,  under  the  same 
government,  and  upon  the  same  description  of  land,  we  find  the 
two  races  alike  engaged  In  tilWe,  but  with  very  different  results. 
In  France,  the  admixture  of  Teutonic  blood  in  the  north  of  the 
kingdom  has  had  an  important  effect  in  raising  the  farmers  of 
JNTormandy  and  of  French  Flanders  into  the  first  rank  of  con- 
tinental agriculturists.  In  Belgium,  the  agricultural  distinction 
between  the  Flemings  and  the  Walloons  is  marked  with  the  same 
distinctness ;  while  in  Italy,  the  Lombards  and  the  Tuscans  are 
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much  more  advanced  in  rural  improvement  than  the  Italians  of 
the  south. 

But  our  own  islands,  as  represented  in  the  ^  Ethnographic 
'  Map  of  Great  Britiun  and  Ireland/  may  convey  to  us  more 
striking  and  intelligible  examples  of  the  influence  of  race  upon 
agricultural  habits  than,  so  far  as  we  know,  are  to  be  found 
in  any  other  country  of  Europe.  In  certain  parts  of  these 
islands  agriculture  is  forward,  and  is  still  rapidly  advancing; 
in  others  it  is  laggard,  and  is  exerting  itself  but  feebly  to 
keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  the  time.  After  making  every 
possible  allowance  for  tJl  other  influences,  the  least  observant 
must  have  noticed,  (not  merely  by  dissimilarity  of  speech,  but 
by  the  more  enduring  dissimilarities  of  form  and  complexion,) 
that  the  districts  so  distinguished  from  each  other  are  inhabited 
by  men  differing  in  race ;  and  must  have  felt  inclined  to  ascribe 
the  distinction,  in  some  degree,  to  diversity  of  blood. 

The  entire  population  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  consists 
of  varieties  of  the  Celtic  and  Teutonic  races,  either  compara- 
tively pure  or  mixed  in  varying  proportions.  The  districts 
occupied  by — the  actual  homes  of  these  varieties  and  mixtures, 
4md  the  proportions  in  which  they  are  everywhere  intermingled 
—  are  represented  by  colof^  and  distinctive  designations  in  the 
map  before  us.  Of  course  such  a  representation  can  only  be 
generally  correct;  yet,  as  an  approximation  to  a  true  picture 
of  this  most  embarrassing  subject,  it  is  deserving  of  grave 
attention. 

It  appears  to  be  historically  true  that  the  Celtic  race  were 
the  first  possessors  of  these  islands,  as  well  as  of  the  west  of 
Europe  in  general;  and  that  it  has  gradually  yielded  to  the 
encroachments  of  the  Teutons,  who  now  predominate  in  Western 
Europe.  Spain,  Portugal,  France,  Wales,  the  north-western 
parts  of  Scotland,  and  aearly  the  whole  of  Ireland,  are  the 
countries  in  which  the  Celtic  blood  still  principally  previdls. 

But  in  Great  Britidn  the  crosses,  arising  chiefly  from  the 
numerous  invasions  to  which  our  insular  position  once  exposed 
us,  are  almost  endless.  The  leading  features,  however,  the 
characters  and  dispositions  of  the  greater  tribes  who  from  time 
to  time  have  colonised  the  coast,  and  driven  the  older  inha- 
bitants back  into  the  interior,  are  still  more  or  less  observable. 

It  is  in  travelling  along  the  east  coast,  and  occasionally  dip- 
ping inland,  that  we  see  these  differences,  and  the  social  habits 
or  tendencies  which  accompany  them,  most  distinctly  developed* 
If  we  start  from  the  Wash  and  traverse  the  county  of  Lincoln, 
we  find,  in  the  names  of  towns  and  other  records,  traces  of  the 
ancient  Northmen  who  so  habitually  ravaged  ail  our  eastern 
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eoasts.  And  though  the  slowness  of  the  Saxon  md  Flemish^ 
stock  with  which  it  has  been  chiefly  peopled^  may  have  oon^ 
tributed  with  its  foggy  climate^  among  other  causes,  to  make 
this  county  be  re^rded  in  former  times  as  the  Bceotia  of 
England — (Henry  V  III.  called  it  in  his  anger,  *the  most  brute 
*  and  beastly  shire  of  all  his  realm'); — yet  the  recent  agricul- 
tural advancement,  both  of  the  elevated  heath  and  low  marsh 
lands  of  Lincoln,  may  possibly  be  due  to  an  emerging  influence 
of  the  old  Danish  blood. 

Crossing  the  Humber,  the  descendants  of  the  Northmen 
almost  exclusively  prevail,  and  in  Holdemess  and  the  East 
Riding,  it  is  the  Scandinavian  race  nearly  unmixed,  which  has 
improved  and  tilled  so  well  the  chalk  wolds  and  soutb-easterh 
clays. 

From  York  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Newcastle,  and  across 
the  island  to  the  Solway  Firth  and  the  bay  of  Wigton,  a 
smaller  amount  of  the  Scandinavian  element  exists  intermixed 
with  the  ancient  Pictish  aborigines;  and  if  in  some  portions 
of  this  lar^e  tract  of  country  the  generally  less  forward  character 
of  its  agriculture  disappears,  it  may  perhaps  be  traceable  to 
natural  difierences  in  the  soil,  as  on  the  red  sandstone  of  Car^ 
lisle, — or  to  conventional  differences  of  tenure,  as  in  the  leases 
of  Scotland  —  by  which  the- tendency  of  races  is  modified,  and 
difierent  customs  and  modes  of  cultivation  introduced. 

From  Newcastle  to  Edinburgh,  the  same  Scandinavian  race 
which  peoples  Holdemess  re-appears  along  the  entire  ooast  line^ 
and  it  seems  only  reasonable  among  the  causes  of  the  early  im- 
proved and  still  improving  character  of  Northumbrian  forming, 
to  give  some  credit  to  the  change  of  race  which  is  so  strongly 
marked,  both  on  the  face  of  the  present  map  and  in  the  dialect 
of  the  inhabitants. 

The  backward  condition  of  the  couiity  of  Durham  in  an  ajpri^ 
cultural  sense  has  been  ascribed  to  its  richness  in  mineral 
wealth ;  and  there  may  be  some  truth  in  this  supposition.  But 
it  is  within  only  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  that  nearly  all  the 
great  coal  fields  in  the  heart  of  the  county  have  been  opened; 

•  Tusser,  m  his  'Five  Hundred  Points  of  Husbandry*  (1557), 
alludes  to  the  Flemings,  those  of  his  district  probably  —  Norfolk, 
Suflblk,  and  Essex  —  in  no  very  complimentary  terms,  as  lovers  of 
measly  pork:  — 

*  Thy  measled  bacon-hog,  sow,  or  boar, 
Shut  up  for  to  heal  for  infecting  thy  store, 
Or  kill  it  for  bacon,  or  souse  it  to  sell. 
For  Flemming  that  loves  it  so  daintily  well.' 
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yet  its  agriculture,  compared  with  that  of  other  districts^  was 
comparatively  little  higher  forty  years  ago  than  it  is  at  pre- 
sent. Admitting,  therefore,  that  the  expenditure  of  so  large  a 
proportion  of  the  energy  and  capital  of  this  county  in  mining 
for  coal  may  of  kte  years  have  retarded  the  natural  develop-* 
ment  of  its  agricultural  resources,  the  race  of  men  into  whose 
hands  the  land  has  been  delivered  may  nevertheless  be  aa 
element  to  which  its  present  inferior  condition  should,  in  part,  at 
least,  be  ascribed: — although  the  ungenial  nature  of  the  soil 
itself  is  in  many  cases  undoubtedly  to  blame. 

Whoever  has  followed  the  progress  of  Scottish  agriculture 
along  the  coast  lines  and  across  its«  central  divisions,  parallel  to 
the  great  vallies  of  Strathmore,  of  the  Forth  and  the  Clyde, 
must  have  observed  that  the  general  physiological  charac- 
ters of  the  improving  race  are  almost  every  where  the  same^ 
and  that  their  migrations  assume  certain  definite  and  intelli- 
gible directions.  This  is  especially  the  case  upon  the  eastern 
coast.  The  Ethnological  Map  indicates  pretty  nearly  the 
definite  direction  we  are  speaking  of;  and  the  Geological  Map 
of  Great  Britain,  to  which  we  have  previously  referred,  makes 
this  still  more  remarkable.  K  we  compare  the  colours  which 
tin^e  the  coast  lines  along  these  two  maps  respectively,  we  shall 
find  an  evident  connexion  between  the  inferences  to  which  they 
severally  point. 

Scandinavian  blood  keeps  the  precedence  from  Berwick,  Box- 
burgh,  and  East  Lothian,  almost  to  the  gates  of  Edinbui^i* 
On  the  opposite  shores  of  the  Forth  it  reappears  somewhat 
mixed,  and  is  in  possession  of  the  low  and  fertile  districts  which 
border  the  sea  and  the  rivers  as  far  as  Inverness — and  after- 
wards in  a  purer  form  to  the  very  extremity  of  Caithness.  This 
will  be  seen  on  the  Ethnographic  Map  of  Mr.  Kombst. 

In  the  same  direction  the  Geological  Mi^  of  Mr.  Edward 
Forbes,  by  dark  brown  and  deep  red  cofours,  reveals  the  prevalence 
of  old  red  sandstone  and  trap  rocks,  —  the  parents  generally  of 
fertile  and  easily  cultivated  soils.  On  these  the  finest  husbandry 
of  Scotland  has  accordingly  taken  root ;  most  advanced  in  the 
more  southern  portions,  but  systematically  improving  even 
towards  the  extreme  north.  Without  further  examination,  and 
from  the  inspection  of  the  maps  alone,  we  should  feel  indined 
to  infer  that  a  natural  connexion  must  exist  between  these  two 
classes  of  facts.  But  personal  observation  and  the  history  oi 
existing  progress  seem  actually  to  prove  it. 

The  region  of  the  Lammermuir  hills,  which  has  its  natural 
eastern  termination  at  St  Abb's  Head,  divides  the  red  land — the 
old  red  sandstone  and  trap  soils — of  Haddington  from  that  of 
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Berwick.  This  purple-shaded  hilly  country  stretches  quite  across 
the  island^  from  St.  Abb's  Head  on  the  east  to  the  Mull  of  Gral- 
loway  on  the  west.  Except  in  its  valleys  and  along  its  river 
courses^  this  dbtrict  forms  a  zone  of  poor,  cold,  inhospitable  land, 
bare  of  trees  and  naturally  unpropitious  to  corn,  but  abounding 
in  heathy  hills,  bogs,  moors,  and  lochs.  Into  this  land,  in  the 
counties  of  Peebles  and  Selkirk,  the  east  coast  farmers  of  Scan- 
dinavian blood  have  here  and  there  penetrated;  and  especially 
where  an  outburst  of  igneous  (trap)  rocks  happened  to  give  a 
local  richness  to  limited  localities ;  but  as  a  general  rule,  they 
shun  this  elevated  country  and  the  new  appliances  it  demands, 
scaling  but  rarely  the  Lammermuir  hills,  and  preferrine  to  ex- 
pand in  a  northerly  direction,  along  the  red  land  on  which  they 
were  bom,  and  with  the  culture  of  which  they  are  most 
familiar. 

The  history  of  agricultural  progress,  recent  and  actual,  on 
the  northern  portion  of  the  east  coast  confirms  this  observation. 
Along  the  Moray  Frith  and  the  shores  of  Caithness  and  Suther- 
land, the  fathers  or  grandfathers  of  many  of  the  leading  practical 
farmers  have  been  Lothian  or  Berwickshire  men ;  and  a  strong 
blood  relationship  has  made  its  way  among  the  rural  families 
of  this  whole  coast  line.  No  one  who  knows  the  transformation 
which  the  last  fifty  years  have  effected  upon  the  appearance  and 
productiveness  of  Sutherland,  will  deny  that  the  blood  of  the 
cultivator,  no  less  than  that  of  the  stock  he  rears,  is  a  most 
important  element  in  the  value  of  the  harvests  which  given  soils 
in  given  climates  are  found  to  yield. 

A  feeling  of  agricultural  rivalry,  perhaps  of  jealousy,  has  of 
late  years  been  awakened  between  the  Lothian  farmers  in 
Scotland  and  the  Lincolnshire  farmers  in  England.  The  latter 
have  been  led  to  believe  that  as  a  body  they  are  not  second, 
either  in  skill  or  in  visible  progress,  to  the  most  famous  of  their 
Scottish  brethren ;  and,  without  presuming  to  decide  the  point, 
we  must  allow  to  our  southern  neighbours  a  very  large  share  of 
merit  indeed.  But  i^  as  we  have  conjectured,  the  Danish 
element  has  something  to  do  with  the  farming  progress  and 
energy  of  Lincolnshire,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  our 
Scottish  friends  of  the  east  coast,  to  remind  them  that  the 
Scandinavian  includes  the  Danish  element ;  and  that  thus  simi- 
larity of  blood  may  have  had  something  to  do  in  giving  life  and 
success  to  the  rural  exertions  of  both  communities.  Somewhat 
allied  in  race,  they  have  been  so  in  industry  also ;  and,  instead 
of  conceiving  any  childish  jealousy,  they  may  well  rejoice  in  each 
other's  progress — as  all  reasonable  Britons  must  rejoice  in  the 
growing  prosperity  of  our  Transatlantic  cousins. 
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From  other  parts  of  our  own  island^  and  most  strikingly  from 
*  Ireland^  we  might  adduce  numerous  instances  of  the  way  in 
which  geological  and  ethnographic  maps  illustrate  each  other 
—  how,  on  the  one  hand,  tlie  nature  of  the  soil  gradually  leads 
to  a  change  in  the  race  of  its  inhabitants ;  and  how,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  race  may  gradually  alter  the  natural  characters 
of  the  soil  as  indicated  by  geology.  We  will  adduce  only  one 
example  of  each  of  these  consequences,  drawn  from  the  samo 
northern  part  of  Britain  to  which  we  were  just  alluding. 

The  Orkney  Islands  in  the  Ethnographic  Map  are  coloured  of 
a  pale  green.  Where  King  Haco  ruled  and  died,  there  must 
be  much  Scandinavian  blood ;  but  the  Celto-Graelic  is  supposed 
to  predominate  in  the  present  inhabitants.  They  diifer,  there* 
fore,  from  the  yellow-shaded  northern  coasts,  in  which  the 
purer  Teuton  blood  is  found.  But  the  Geological  Map  colours 
these  islands  dark  brown;  and  their  soils  are  consequently 
similar  to  those  of  the  red  land  of  which  we  have  been  speaking. 
The  same  general  connexion,  therefore,  does  not  here  exist 
between  the  rocks  and  the  people  which  we  met  with  in  our 
journey  from  Berwick,  with  few  interruptions,  all  the  way  to 
the  county  of  Caithness.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  however,  that 
the  improvement  of  the  means  of  communication  —  by  mails, 
by  steamers,  and  by  railroads  —  between  these  islands  and  the 
different  parts  of  the  mainland  is  at  this  moment  rapidly  remov- 
ing this  apparent  incongruity.  The  same  temperament  which 
deters  the  sons  of  the  red  soil  from  migrating  across  the  Lam- 
mermuir  hills,  has  hitherto  confined  them  chiefly  to  the  lower 
parts  and  to  the  mainland  of  Scotland.  But  it  has  recently  come 
to  their  knowledge  that  the  Orkney  Islands,  in  many  parts,  bear 
a  soil  of  similar  kind,  and  equal  in  value,  to  that  which  their 
own  forefathers  have  so  long  tilled,  and  far  easier  to  cultivate 
than  the  low  sea-side  lands  of  Sutherland,  which  the  gentlemen 
who  hold  their  annual  symposia  at  Golspie,  have  so  triumphantly 
overcome.  Migrations,  therefore,  are  taking  place  to  the  Ork- 
neys, under  the  recent  facilities  of  steam.  Farmers  of  purer 
Sc^dinavian  descent,  of  stouter  frames,  and  graver  heads  and 
heavier  purses,  are  fast  settling  there ;  and  are  already  reaping 
abundant  harvests  of  com  where  their  Celtic  predecessors  had 
hitherto  failed  to  bring  out  the  capabilities  of  the  soil.  Thus 
future  ethnologists  will  find  it  necessary  to  mingle  in  the  suc- 
cessive maps  of  these  islands  more  and  more  of  the  Scandinavian 
yellow  witn  the  Celtic  blue — until  the  existing  discord  between 
soil  and  race  shall  have  insensibly  disappeared. 

Another  example  presents  the  converse  of  all  this.     It  is  taken 
fixMn  the  changes  at  present  proceeding  under  the  hands  of  the 
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energetic  population  of  Aberdeenshire.  The  geological  tints  of 
this  county  are  generally  unfavourable  to  great  agricultural ' 
improvement.  But  the  ancient  Danish  and  other  varieties  of 
Teutons,  whom  different  motives  brought  from  time  to  time  to 
settle  on  this  coast,  discovered  sources  of  wealth  in  it«  rivers  and 
harbours ;  and  spreading  inland  along  the  banks  of  the  Dee  and 
the  Don,  and  by  the  sides  of  their  many  tributary  streams,  and 
over  the  wider  hollows  which  occur  in  the  upper  country  and  on 
the  more  fertile  bases  of  its  granitic  hills,  they  long  ago  raised  com 
and  cattle  almost  equal  to  those  of  their  northern  and  southern 
neighbours.  But  the  easier  and  more  naturally  fertile  spots 
being  now  pre-occupied,  they  have  allowed  their  patient  energy 
—  at  first  more  slowly  and  reluctantly,  but  of  late  years  fuUy 
and  freely  —  to  expand  itself  over  the  higher  and  less  favoured 
adjoining  lands. 

The  same  thing  has  taken  place  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
throughout  the  inner  borders  of  all  the  red  land  with  which  we 
Have  been  brought  in  contact,  along  the  confines  which  separate 
the  Scandinavian  from  the  Gaelo-Teutonic  blood;  and  thus 
the  reader,  should  he  ever  trace  our  footsteps  through  this 
country  upon  his  own  feet,  must  not  expect  to  find  the  limits 
of  race  any  where  exactly  bounded  by  purely  geological  divi- 
sions. But  the  less  hospitable  space  over  which  the  improving 
Teutonic  influence  has  spread,  is  at  the  present  time  broader^ 
perhaps,  and  more  striking  in  Aberdeenshire  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  North.  The  agricultural  efforts  by  which  that  county 
is  now  steadily  advancing,  are,  indeed,  very  encouraging  to  the 
student  of  social  progress.  They  exhibit  the  natural  expan- 
sion of  a  persevering  people;  who,  after  having  already  oc- 
cupied all  the  soil,  the  tillage  of  which  was  suitable  to  their 
habits,  were  driven  to  attempt  the  improvement  of  the  less 
familiar  and  promising  districts,  on  which  the  Celt  had  hitherto 
slumbered  out  his  ill-provided  and  penurious  life.  Here,  there- 
fore, he  sees  a  natural  cause  in  operation,  which  will  gradually 
destroy  that  clear  connexion  between  the  tints  of  the  Geolo- 
gical and  Ethnographic  maps  which  we  have  found  subsisting 
over  so  large  an  area  at  present. 

But  our  limits  warn  us  that  we  must  here  drop  our  agri- 
cultural thread.  The  line  along  which  it  has  guided  us,  from 
the  beginning  of  our  Atlas  to  its  close,  has  not  only  exhibited 
the  vast  amount  of  varied  and  attractive  information  which  these 
maps  have  brought  together ;  but  it  has  enabled  us  to  see  how 
ample  are  the  uses  of  natural  science  —  how  it  abounds  in  grave 
thoughts,  fuU  of  practical  and  moral  bearing  —  how  intimately 
all  its  branches  are  connected — and  how  impossible  it  is  to  follow 
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out  a  train  of  thought  originating  in  anj  one  of  them,  without 
at  the  same  time  borrowing  help  and  Ught  from  every  other. 
There  are  few  mindsy  like  Ubat  of  Humboldt,  so  naturally  capa- 
cious and  so  marvellously  trained,  that,  without  foreign  aid,  they 
can  take  in  at  a  glance  the  entire  domain  of  natural  knowledge ; 
and  view  the  universe  in  all  its  parts  as  one  single  and  united 
whole.  To  more  limited  faculties,  seeking  for  greater  generalis- 
ation than  we  can  compass  of  ourselves,  an  Atlas  like  the  present 
is  an  invaluable  help.  And  this,  not  merely  because  the  mind 
is  enlarged  and  enlightened  and  refreshed  by  such  wide  views, 
but  because  it  is  at  the  same  time  sustained  and  purified  —  and 
made  more  reverent  of  Him  in  whom  the  fulness  of  all  know-  • 
ledge  dwells. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  article  we  presumed  to  hope 
that  it  was  a  fiur  inference,  from  the  appearance  of  an  Atlas  like 
the  present,  that  natural  knowledge  was  b^inning  to  assume, 
among  the  public  at  large,  a  place  more  commensurate  with  its 
inherent  importance,  and  with  its  bearings  on  some  of  the  most 
interesting  questions  of  social  life.  Under  this  impression  we 
welcome  with  equal  satisfaction  the  himibler  Atlas,  which  the 
Messrs.  Johnston  are  preparing  for  the  use  of  schools,  of  which 
some  of  the  maps  are  now  before  us. 

Positive  knowledge  bearing  on  the  pursuits  and  occupations 
of  after  life,  and  on  the  wants  and  mutual  relations  of  the  various 
classes  of  society,  is  the  kind  of  information  in  which  our  schools 
have  hitherto  been  most  conspicuously  deficient.  But  what- 
ever the  taste  and  the  desire  for  it  may  be  —  and  both  the  taste 
and  the  desire  are  becoming  greater  every  day — the  machinery 
or  tools  for  imparting  it  must  be  not  only  made  ready,  but  be 
brought  within  the  reach  of  all,  before  the  most  inrilliDg  in- 
structor can  comply  with  the  demands  of  an  advancing  age.  In 
this  point  of  view  the  School  Physical  Atlas*  is  a  very  season- 
able contribution  to  our  works  on  education. 

Future  legislators  will  probably  wonder  how  those  who 
guided  the  fortunes  and  diplomacy  of  nations  could  see  their 
way  through  the  intricate  relations  of  the  different  countries 
of  the  world,  without  the  knowledge  which  maps  like  the  present 
will  have  made  familiar  to  themselves:  Future  agriculturists 
will  scarcely  understand  how  their  forefathers  could  have  got 

*  We  r^^ret  to  find  that  the  school  series  is  not  intended  to  in- 
dade  a  geological  map  of  the  United  Kingdom.  By  printing  the 
cok>ars  from  stone,  as  is  done  with  the  small  Geological  Map  of 
France,  coloured  by  £lie  de  Beaumont,  it  might  be  got  up  at  a  com- 
paratively low  price. 
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0D|  without  the  lights  which  geology  and  physiology,  and  the 
study  of  temperatures  and  rain  maps,  and  ocean  currents  and 
botanical  geography,  only  can  afford.  And  the  reader  of  books 
will  be  surprised  that  men  could  pretend  to  run  through  such 
works  as  the  *  Kosmos  of  Humboldt,'  the  *  Physical  Geography 
*  of  Mrs.  Sommcrville,'  or  the  *  Botanical  Lectures  of  Schleiden'*, 
without  having  before  them  a  Physical  Atlas  and  its  well  con- 
structed  maps.  The  time  may  come  when  such  an  Atlas  will 
be  as  much  a  part  of  an  ordinary  library  as  a  common  Greo- 
graphical  Atlas  is  at  the  present  day. 


Art.  III.  —  The  Eve  of  the  Conquest^  and  other  Poems.      By 
Henry  Taylor. 

HPhe  admirers  of  every  poet  whose  enterprise,  genius,  and 
fortune  have  succeeded  in  producing  that  rare  phenomenon, 
a  long  poem  of  sustained  interest  and  sterling  worth,  are  gene- 
rally as  ardent  in  their  affection  for  his  minor  poems,  as  in  their 
reverence  for  his  more  elaborate  and  more  distinguished  work. 
A  volume  of  Milton  will  most  probably  open  of  itself  somewhere 
near  the  Allegro  or  the  Lycidas ;  and  while  Petrarca's  *  Africa  * 
(his  *  magnum  opus ')  reposes  in  oblivion,  his  sonnets,  mere 
relaxations,  so  trivial  that  the  good  Canonico  saw  no  reason  for 
not  writing  them  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  live  in  the  hearts  of 
thousands,  or  at  least  in  the  more  cordial  part  of  their  fancy. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  it  should  be  so.  A  long  poem,  if 
conducted  with  a  genius  equal  to  the  theme,  has  indeed  its  ad- 
vantages, especially  those  of  comprehending  a  larger  sphere  of 
interest,  employing  a  greater  number  of  the  poetic  faculties,  and 
including  more  various  elements  in  a  richer  harmony  and 
ampler  keeping.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  seldom  conceived, 
as  a  whole,  with  the  completeness  wliich  belongs  to  the  design 
of  a  short  poem ;  and  that  portion  of  it  which  did  not  enter 
into  the  original  conception,  is  in  danger  of  hanging  about  it 
with  an  awkwardness  which  betrays  a  prosaic  origin.  Agdn, 
no  amount  of  executive  skill  can  wholly  atone  for  defects  in  the 
subject  matter ;  and  the  subject  of  a  composition  of  any  length 
is  apt  to  reveal,  at  the  last  moment,  some  inherent  defect,  as 
provoking  as  the  black  spot  which  sometimes  comes  out  in  the 
marble,  when  the  statue  is  all  but  finished. 

There  are  other  advantages  which  belong  exclusively  to  a 
short  poem.     It  is  rendered  buoyant  by  a  fuller  infusion  of  that 

•  Die  Pflanze  und  ihr  Leben.    Leipzig,  1848. 
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essential  poetry  which  pervades,  rather  as  the  regulating  mind 
than  the  vivifying  soul,  a  body  of  larger  dimensions.  The  par- 
ticular beauty  which  results  from  symmetry  is  most  deeply  felt, 
when  the  piece  lies  within  so  small  a  compass,  that  the  grace 
of  proportion  is  recognised  by  an  immediate  consciousness,  and 
not  merely  detected  by  patient  and  progressive  survey.  In  the 
case,  too,  of  pieces,  consisting  of  a  few  lines  only,  though  they 
may  not  treat  directly  of  a  passage  of  human  life,  they,  for  the 
most  part,  will  have  been  suggested  by  something  experienced  or 
observed,  and  thus  touclung  nature  at  many  points,  will  draw 
strength  from  frequent  contact  with  its  native  soil ;  whereas  a 
longer  work,  even  though  not  abstract  in  its  subject,  joins  thought 
on  to  thought  and  image  to  image,  without  remanding  the  poet 
to  the  common  ground  of  reality ;  and  being  thus  *  carved  out  of 

*  the  carver's  brain,'  is  apt,  if  not  of  first-rate  excellence,  to  meet 
with  a  cold  response  from  men  whose  associations  are  different 
from  those  of  the  poet.  It  may  be  added,  that  short  poems  bring 
us  more  near  to  the  poet :  —  And  to  impart  and  elicit  sym- 
pathy is  among  the  chief  functions  of  those  who  may  be  called 
the  brother-confessors  of  mankind.  For,  however  devoid  of 
egotism  he  may  be,  he  must  unavoidably  present  more  aspects  of 
his  own  many-sided  being,  when  expatiating  on  many  themes, 
and  in  many  moods,  than  when  engrossed  by  a  single  task. 
Their  brevity  also  makes  them  more  minutely  known,  and  more 
familiarly  remembered.  They  are  small  enough  to  be  embraced : 
and  if  we  cannot  repose  beneath  them  as  under  a  tree,  we  can 
bear  them  in  our  breast  like  flowers. 

Mr.  Taylor's   short  poems   are   characterised   by  the  same 
qualities  which  distinguish  *  Philip  Van  Artevelde'  and  *  Edwin 

*  the  Fair.'  That  robust  strength  which  belongs  to  truth,  and 
that  noble  grace  which  flows  from  strength  when  combined 
with  poetic  beauty,  are  exhibited  in  them  not  less  distinctly 
than  in  the  larger  works  by  which  his  reputation  has  been 
established.  Their  subjects,  as  well  as  their  limits,  for  the 
most  part,  exclude  Passion  in  its  specific  traffic  form ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  tbev  are  wrought  out  with  a  more  discrimi- 
nating touch  than  his  dramas.  There  is  in  them  a  majes- 
tic tenderness  ennobled  by  severity ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
a  sweetness  and  mellowness,  which  are  often  missed  in  the 
best  youthful  poetry;  and  which  come  not  till  age  has  sea- 
soned the  instrument,  as  well  as  perfected  the  musician's 
skill.  While  not  less  faithftil  to  mature,  they  have  more  affi- 
nities with  art  than  their  predecessors.  Betaining  the  same 
peculiar  temperament,  light,  firm,  and  vigorous,  (for  true 
poetry  has   ever  a  cognisable   temperament,   as  well  as  its 
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special  intellectual  constitution,)  their  moral  sympathies  are 
both  loftier  and  wider,  and  respire  a  softer  clime.  To  this 
we  should  add,  that  their  structure  is  uniformly  based  upon 
those  ethical  qualities,  simplicity,  distinct  purpose,  and  faith 
In  man's  better  nature,  which  are  not  less  essential  than  any 
intellectual  gifts  to  excellence  in  poetry.  The  present  Tolume,  we 
regret  to  say,  is  but  a  small  one.  It  includes,  however,  many 
different  sorts  of  poetry ;  and  the  specimens  of  each  are  such 
finished  compositions,  that  we  think  they  must  have  been 
selected  from  a  larger  number.  The  longest  is  one  of  the 
Narrative  sort  There  is  also  a  singularly  beautiful  specimen 
of  the   Elegiac ;   two  poems,    the   *  Lago   Varese  *  and   the 

*  Lago  Lugano, '  which,  from  their  union  of  picturesque  de- 
scription with  human  interest,  we  should  refer  to  that  philoso- 
rJiical  Idyl,  so  characteristic  an  offspring  of  modem  times ;  a 
l)ramatic  scene,  or  rather  a  philosophic  disquisition,  interwoven 
with  a  personal  interest,  and  felicitously  cast  in  the  dramatic 
form ;  and  an  Ode — for  the  *  lines,  written  soon  after  the  retiun 

*  of  Sir  Henry  Pottinger  from  China,  1845,'  have  far  more 
pretension  to  the  title  than  many  poems  to  which  it  is  conceded. 

We  will  begin  with  the  second  of  thode  we  have  now  men- 
tioned, —  *  Lines  written  in  remembrance  of  the  Hon.  Edward 

*  Ernest  Villiers.'  It  is  so  short  as  to  admit  of  being  quoted 
as  a  whole:  — 

*  A  grace  though  melancholy,  manly  too, 
Moulded  his  being  :  pensive,  grave,  serene, 
O'er  his  habitual  bearing  and  his  mien 
Unceasing  pain,  by  patience  tempered,  threw 
A  shade  of  sweet  austerity.     But  seen 
In  happier  hours  and  by  the  friendly  few. 
That  curtain  of  the  spirit  was  withdrawn, 
And  fancy  light  and  playful  as  a  fawn. 
And  reason  imped  with  inquisition  keen, 
Knowledge  long  sought  with  ardour  ever  new. 
And  wit  love-kindled,  show'd  in  colours  true 
What  genial  joys  with  sufierings  can  consist. 
Then  d^  all  sternness  melt  as  melts  a  mist 
Touched  by  the  brightness  of  the  golden  dawn, 
Aerial  heights  disclosing,  valleys  green. 
And  sunlights  thrown  the  woodland  tufts  between, 
And  flowers  and  spangles  of  the  dewy  lawn. 

*  And  even  the  stranger,  though  he  saw  not  these, 
Saw  what  would  not  be  willingly  passed  by. 
In  his  deportment,  even  when  cold  and  shy. 
Was  seen  a  clear  collectedness  and  ea';8, 
A  simple  grace^  and  gentle  dignity, 
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That  failed  not  at  the  first  accost  to  please ; 
And  as  reserve  relented  by  degrees, 
So  winning  was  his  aspect  and  address. 
His  smile,  so  rich  in  sad  felicities, 
Accordant  to  a  voice  which  charmed  no  less, 
That  who  but  saw  him  once  remembered  long  ; 
And  some  in  whom  siich  images  are  strong 
Have  hoarded  the  impression  in  their  heart, 
Fancy's  fond  dreams  and  memory's  joys  among, 
Like  some  loved  relic  of  romantic  song, 
Or  cherished  masterpiece  of  ancient  art. 

*  His  life  was  private ;  safely  led,  aloof 

From  the  loud  world,  —  which  yet  he  understood 

Largely  and  wisely,  as  no  worldling  could. 

For  he  by  privilege  of  his  nature  proof 

Against  false  glitter,  from  beneath  the  roof 

Of  privacy,  as  from  a  cave,  surveyed 

With  stedfast  eye  its  flickering  light  and  shade, 

And  gently  judged  for  evil  and  for  good. 

But  whilst  he  mixed  not  for  his  own  behoof 

In  public  strife,  his  spirit  glowed  with  zeal, 

Not  shorn  of  action,  for  the  public  weal,  — 

For  truth  and  justice  as  its  warp  and  woof. 

For  freedom  as  its  signature  and  seal. 

His  life  thus  sacred  from  the  world,  discharged 

From  vain  ambition  and  inordinate  care. 

In  virtue  exercised,  by  reverence  rare 

Lifted,  and  by  humility  enlarged. 

Became  a  temple  and  a  place  of  prayer. 

In  latter  years  he  walked  not  singly  there ; 

For  one  was  with  him,  ready  at  all  hours 

His  griefs,  his  joys,  his  inmost  thoughts  to  share, 

Who  buoyantly  his  burthens  helped  to  bear. 

And  decked  his  altars  daily  with  fresh  flowers. 

*  But  farther  may  we  pass  not ;  for  the  ground 
Is  holier  than  the  Muse  herscdf  may  tread ; 
Nor  would  I  it  should  echo  to  a  sound 

Less  solemn  than  the  service  for  the  dead. 

Mine  is  inferior  matter,  —  my  own  loss,  — 

The  loss  of  dear  delights  for  ever  fled, 

Of  reason's  converse  by  affection  fed. 

Of  wisdom,  counsel,  solace,  that  across 

Life's  dreariest  tracts  a  tender  radiance  shed. 

Friend  of  my  youth !  though  younger  yet  my  guide. 

How  much  by  thy  unerring  insight  clear 

I  shaped  my  way  of  life  for  many  a  year. 

What  thoughtful  friendship  on  thy  deathbed  died  I 

Friend  of  my  youth,  whilst  thou  wast  by  my  side 
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Autumnal  days  still  breathed  a  vernal  breath ; 
How  like  a  charm  thy  life  to  me  supplied 
All  waste  and  injury  of  time  and  tide. 
How  like  a  disenchantment  was  thy  death ! ' 

The  longest  poem  in  the  collection  is  that  which  has  given 
the  volume  its  name.  *  The  Eve  of  the  Conquest'  is  an  im- 
passioned narrative  of  those  events  in  King  Harold's  life  which 
connected  themselves  with  the  Norman  invasion.  So  adapted 
to  the  purposes  of  song,  both  from  its  poetical  and  its  historical 
interest,  is  the  fall  of  the  last  of  England's  Saxon  kings,  that 
few  literary  accidents  are  more  singular  than  that  it  should  not 
have  been  before  now  worthily  recorded  in  verse.  With  the 
present  poem  we  have  one  fault  to  find :  the  scale  on  which  it  is 
written  is  not  large  enough  to  allow  of  this  noble  theme  being 
treated  in  that  ampler  manner,  to  which  the  narrative  powers  here 
exhibited  are  evidently  adequate.  The  event  described,  para- 
mount as  it  was  in  political  importance,  was  but  propor- 
tionate to  the  characters  of  the  two  men  who  at  that  great 
crisis  stood  opposed  to  each  other,  not  only  as  the  heads  of 
hostile  armies,  but  as  the  representatives  of  contrasted  principles 
and  contending  races.  The  character  of  Harold  was  one  of 
heroic  material  and  heroic  dimensions ;  and,  with  one  exception, 
it  was  without  stain.  Of  that  fatal  error,  his  engagement  to 
William,  —  imposed  upon  him,  it  is  true,  iniquitously,  but  sa- 
crilegiously violated,  —  Harold,  as  here  described,  is  deeply 
sensible,  although  he  is  no  penitent.  A  great  character,  with 
one  great  flaw  in  it,  appears  to  present  us  with  the  truest  tragic 
effects ;  for  without  such  a  flaw  no  place  is  reserved  for  poetic 
justice.  A  saintly  character  would  be  strong  enough  for  tragic 
purposes ;  but  its  strength  is  that  spiritual  strength  which  dis- 
owns itself,  and  is  *  hidden '  in  a  might  greater  than  its  own.  This 
is  doubtless  one  of  the  reasons  why  martyrdoms  have  been  so  sel- 
dom chosen  for  the  source  of  dramatic  interest.  Tragic  strength 
must  be  based  upon  exclusive  self-reliance.  Now  exclusive  self- 
reliance  is  the  spirit  that  goes  before  a  fall ;  and  it  is  one  of  the 
functions  of  tragedy  to  illustrate,  l^y  the  confutation  of  a  fatal 
reverse,  the  insufficiency  of  such  merely  human  strength,  and  the 
madness  latent  in  such  pride.  The  chief  events  of  *  The  Eve 
*  of  the  Conquest '  are  of  historical  fame.  Those  of  our  readers 
who  are  least  acquainted  with  history  will  have  learned  them 
from  the  Harold  of  Sir  E.  Bulwer  Ly tton  —  which,  as  well  as 
his  *  Last  of  the  Barons,'  is  truly  an  epic  in  prose :  —  it  is  need- 
less, therefore,  to  recount  them  here.  We  are  introduced  to 
Harold  in  his  tent  the  night  before  the  battle.  Inly  disturbed, 
he  seeks  repose  in  vain ;  and  at  midnight  sends  for  his  daughter^ 
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who  18  found  kneeling,  in  mourning  garb,  '  with  naked  arms, 
'  that  made  an  ivory  cross  upon  her  breast,'  before  the  altar  of 
the  chapel  in  the  convent  where  she  has  taken  refuge.  He  in- 
forms her  that,  in  seeking  for  the  meeting,  his  purpose  is  to 
make  her  the  depositary  of  his  confession,  and  also  of  his  vindi- 
cation. Of  the  three  personal  descriptions,  —  that  of  Ulnoth, 
his  youngest  brother,  who  had  been  surrendered  as  a  hostage  to 
William,  and  to  liberate  whom  Harold  had  sought  the  Norman 
court; — that  of  the  Norman  duke  himself;  and  —  that  of  the 
duke's  daughter  Adeliza,  we  will  cite  only  the  last.  The  martial 
fame  of  her  father's  guest  had  long  before  made  an  impression 
on  her  imagination  not  unfavourable  to  the  attachment,  which 
ere  long  grew  up  between  them :  — 

^  **  A  woman-child  she  was  :  but  womanhood 
By  gradual  afflux  on  her  childhood  gaiu'd, 
And  like  a  tide  that  up  a  river  steals 
And  reaches  to  a  lilied  bank,  began 
To  lift  up  life  beneath  her.     As  a  child 
She  still  was  simple,  —  rather  shall  I  eay 
More  simple  than  a  child,  as  being  lost 
In  deeper  admirations  and  desires. 
The  roseate  richness  of  her  childish  bloom 
Remained,  but  by  inconstaucies  and  change 
Referr*d  itself  to  sources  passion-swept 
Such  had  I  seen  her  as  I  pass'd  the  gates 
Of  Rouen,  in  procession,  on  the  day 
I  landed,  when  a  shower  of  roses  fell 
Upon  my  head,  and  looking  up  I  saw 
The  fingers  which  had  scattered  tiiem  half  spread 
Forgetful,  and  the  forward-leaning  face 
Intently  fixed  and  glowing,  but  methought 
More  serious  than  it  ought  to  be,  so  young 
And  midmost  in  a  show." ' 

It  is  thus  that  the  Eling  concludes  his  narrative :  — 

* "  Here  we  stand  opposed  ; 
And  here  to-morrow's  sun,  which  even  now. 
If  mine  eyes  err  not,  wakes  the  eastern  sky. 
Shall  see  the  mortal  issue.     Should  I  fall. 
Be  thou  my  witness  that  I  nothing  doubt 
The  justness  of  my  doom ;  but  add  thou  this. 
The  justness  lies  betwixt  my  Grod  and  me. 
Twixt  me  and  William " 

Then  uprose  the  King ; 
His  daughter's  hands  half  startled  from  his  knee 
Dropt  loosely,  but  her  eye  caught  fire  from  his. 
He  snatched  his  truncheon  and  the  hollow  earth 
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Smote  stronfi:ly  that  it  throbbed :  he  cried  aloud  — 
"  Twixt  me  and  William,  say  that  ncTer.doom 
Save  that  which  sunders  sheep  from  goats,  and  parts 
Twixt  Heaven  and  Hell,  can  righteously  pronounce." 
—  He  sate  again,  and  with  an  eye  still  stem 
But  temperate  and  untroubled,  he  pursued : 
"  Twixt  me  and  England,  should  some  senseless  swain 
Ask  of  my  title,  say  I  wear  the  Crown, 
Because  it  fits  my  head/' ' 

The  poem  ends  with  a  monumental  group :  — 

*  In  Waltham  Abbey  on  St.  Agnes'  Eve 
A  stately  corpse  lay  stretched  upon  a  bier. 
The  arms  were  cross'd  upon  the  breast ;  the  face. 
Uncovered,  by  the  taper's  trembling  light 
Show'd  dimly  the  pale  majesty  severe 
Of  him  whom  Death,  and  not  the  Norman  Duke, 
Had  conquer'd  ;  him  the  noblest  and  the  last 
Of  Saxon  Kings ;  save  one  the  noblest  he  ; 
The  last  of  all.     Hard  by  the  bier  were  seen 
Two  women,  weeping  side  by  side,  whose  arms 
Clasp'd  each  the  other.     Edith  was  the  one. 
With  Edith  Adeliza  wept  and  pray'd.' 

If  a  comparison  were  to  be  made  between  Mr.  Taylor's 
poetry  and  that  of  the  other  poets  of  this  age,  the  poem  from 
which  we  have  just  quoted  might  furnish  a  common  measure; 
inasmuch  as  almost  all  our  modem  poets,  however  different 
their  style,  spirit,  or  views  of  art,  have  occasionallv  written  in 
the  narrative  form.  In  the  narrative  poetry  of  Scott  and  of 
Southey  the  predominant  elements  are  those  of  costume,  man- 
ners, and  incident.  In  Byron's  narrative  the  chief  ingredient  is 
passion,  or  what  passes  for  passion  with  those  who  have  never 
considered  the  affinities  between  genuine  human  passion  and 
elevated  action.  ^The  narrative  of  Keats  is  characterised  by 
its  pervading  sense  of  beauty  ;J  that  of  Mr.  Tennyson  by  its 
rich  and  shaping  imagination,  arid  its  captivating  diction ;  that 
of  Mr,  Leigh  Hunt  by  its  picturesque  vivacity  and  abundant 
grace ;  that  of  Mr.  Landor  by  an  antique  refinement  and  state- 
liness,  which  are  recognised  by  all  who  delight  in  Greek 
poetry  or  Greek  sculpture;  and  which,  for  the  same  reason, 
are  as  repulsive  to  those  who  judge  by  a  meaner  sense,  as  the 
chill  of  the  marble  would  be  to  a  blind  man's  touch.  M^•^ 
Coleridge's  ^Christabel'  is  the  investment  of  mystical  rove-, 
ries  in  robes  as  bright,  but  as  thin  as  a  lunar  rainbow,  and  in . 
music  that  comes  and  goes  like  the  sound  of  a  distant  water- . 
fall.  His  *  Ancient  Mariner'  is  the  subjective  Odyssey  of  a 
psychological  age,  adumbrating  in  vision  the  struggles  (fall,  ex- 
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piation,  and  restoration)  of  that  interior  life  whose  action  Is 
thought,  and  whose  eras  are  convictions.  Perhaps  of  all  narra- 
tive poetry,  the  one  which  differs  most  widely  from  Mr.  Taylor's 
is  that  of  Shelley.  To  the  latter  it  was  always  easier  to  soar 
in  rapture  than  to  stoop  to  fact :  and  a  lyrical  spirit  so  wings 
his  narrative,  that  it  can  hardly  keep  its  footing  on  the  ground. 
Mr.  Wordsworth's  narratives  are  instinct  with  profound  re- 
flection, and  a  yet  more  profound  humanity.  He  feels,  how- 
ever, more  for  mto  than  for  men.  If  the  human  mind  be  *  his 
^  haunt  and  the  main  region  of  his  song,'  he  sings  of  it  not  as 
manifested  in  individuals  merely,  but  as  it  exists  archetypally. 
Within  it,  as  in  a  western  sky,  he  recognises  ^  a  spirit  far  more 
*  deeply  interfused,'  of  which  it  is  the  mansion ;  and  his  especial 
gift  is  to  follow  the  traces  of  a  love  larger  than  human,  — which 
yet  ebbs  and  flows  along  the  channels  of  the  human  affections. 
The  nature  which  he  celebrates  is  itself  more  than  half  3uper- 
natural;  a  nature  which,  if  unredeemed,  is  also  in  a  large  measure 
unfallen ;  a  nature  as  different  from  that  which  imparted  to  the 
masculine  writings  of  Crabbe  their  hard,  dry  sadness,  and  half- 
cynical,  yet  ruthful  truthfulness,  as  if  it  had  belonged  to  another 
planet.  This  fact  is  not  always  observed  by  those  who  discuss 
the  religious  bearings  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  poetry ;  and  who,  in 
deprecating  the  glories  which  he  seems  to  attribute  to  imassisted 
human  nature,  have  perhaps  never  pondered  the  meaning  of 
those  lines  of  his,  a  needful  comment  on  his  philosophy:  — 

*  By  grace  divine, 
Not  otherwise,  O  Nature,  are  we  thine.' 

The  most  marked  characteristic  of  Mr.  Taylor's  narrative,  as 
"^eU  as  of  his  poetry  in  general,  we  should  say  to  be  that  practical 
Truth  which  constitutes  reality.  We  here  use  the  word  reality 
not  less  as  contrasted  with  the  poetry  of  abstract  thought,  than 
with  the  miscreations  of  morbid  passion,  capricious  fancy,  or 
fashionable  convention.  This  quality  of  reality,  or  truth,  is  one 
the  searching  nature  of  which  has  seldom  been  appreciated, 
although  that  small  department  of  it  which  relates  to  the 
picturesque  has  been  much  insisted  on :  nor  can  we  better  illus- 
trate our  opinion  of  Mr.  Taylor's  poetry  than  by  pointing  out 
the  degree  and  mode  in  which  it  embodies  the  various  forms  of 
this  great  poetic  attribute.  The  form  of  truth  most  saliently 
exhibited  in  the  poem  from  which  we  have  last  quoted,  is  truth  of 
character.  Within  its  narrow  compass  five  characters  are  sketched, 
with  different  degrees  of  fulness ;  but  each  with  that  masterly 
handling  and  graphic  vividness  which  brings  them  home  to  us 
as  realities,  more  like  the  characters  recorded  by  a  contemporary 
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chronicler  than  the  impersonated  passions  of  second-rate  poets 
or  second-hand  historians*  These  are  the  qualities  which  we 
should  have  looked  for  in  the  narrative  of  a  dramatic  poet.  In 
this  respect  Mr.  Tavlor's  poetry  reminds  us  less  of  his  modem 
compeers  than  of  the  masters  of  an  earUcr  and  manlier  time. 
The  vigorous  delineation  of  character,  a  quality  in  poetry  com- 
monly associated  with  humour,  has  immortalised  Chaucer ;  and  it 
is  that  which  imparts  such  a  noble  animation  to  Dryden^'s  tales, 
though  in  his  hands  it  lost  its  discriminative  delicacy  and  pathos, 
as  well  as  most  of  its  occasional  homeliness. 

Poetic  truth,  in  this  primary  form,  truth  of  character,  has  for 
many  years  been  little  expected  and  seldom  found.  Modem 
representations  of  character  have  for  the  most  part  been  feeble, 
vague,  and  superficial.  The  cause  of  this  great  defect  is  yet  more 
to  be  deplored.  The  delineations  of  the  poet  have  been  copies  of 
copies,  or  arbitrary  creations  of  fancy,  only  because  the  poet  has 
no  longer  had  frequent  opportunities  of  studying  from  living 
models.  What  was  once  said,  a  little  invidiously,  about  *  matter 
•  too  soft  a  lasting  mark  to  bear,'  applies  no  longer  exclusively  to 
that  sex  in  which  the  fault  might  most  easily  be  pardoned.  If 
modem  society  has  reached  a  higher  average  of  decorous  virtue ; 
yet  individual  robustness,  —  and  therefore  character,  —  like  in- 
tellectual fatness,  is  rarer  than  it  was  in  ruder  times.  The 
aids  and  appliances  which  are  now  multiplied  round  men,  en- 
feeble them.  The  shield  of  law  renders  it  no  longer  necessary 
that  every  man  should  be  competent  to  his  own  defence :  and 
the  division  of  labour  has  forestalled  the  necessity  of  intellec- 
tual self-reliance,  and  of  that  large  yet  minute  development  of 
faculties  which  was  produced  when,  for  the  work  of  one  man,  the 
most  opposite  qualities  were  required.  Industrialism,  likewise, 
—  while  the  prosperity  which  is  its  just  reward  too  often  betrays 
it  into  selfishness, — is  a  sedative  to  the  passions.  A  certain  social 
uniformity  ensues,  exercising  a  retarding  force  like  the  resistance 
of  the  air  or  the  attrition  of  matter,  and  insensibly  destroying  men's 
humours,  idiosyncrasies,  and  spontaneous  emotions.  It  does  so,  by 
rendering  their  concealment  an  habitual  necessity,  and  by  allow- 
ing them  neither  food  nor  sphere.  Men  are  thus,  as  it  were,  cast 
in  a  mould.  Besides — the  innumerable  influences,  intellectual 
and  moral,  which,  at  a  period  of  diffused  knowledge  like  the  pre- 
sent, co-exist  and  co-operate  in  building  up  our  mental  struc- 
ture, are  often  completely  at  variance  with  each  other  in  origin 
and  tendency :  so  that  they  neutralise  each  other's  effects,  and 
leave  a  man  well  stored  with  thoughts  and  speech,  but  frequently 
without  aim  or  purpose.  If  to  these  considerations  we  add  the 
fact,  that  greatness  and  strength  are  only  produced  where  they 
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are  reverenced  and  only  reverenced  where  required,  we  shall 
have  gone  far  to  account  for  that  want  of  robustness  which 
belongs  to  modem  character,  and  that  tameness  with  which^ 
consequently,  it  is  portrayed. 

Nor  is  this  alL  It  is  not  Individuality  alone  that  is  lost 
when  the  conventionalities  of  society  overlay  the  humanities. 
Simplicity  of  character  is  likewise  destroyed  by  a  spurious  self- 
consciousness,  by  subserviency  to  Opinion  —  that  irresponsible 
censorship,  —  by  vanity,  and,  most  of  all,  by  that  complexity  of 
life  which  makes  little  things  great,  and  shuts  great  things  out 
from  our  view.  But,  without  simplidty,  ideality  cannot  exist. 
The  elementary  t3rpe  of  character  is  broken  down,  therefore, 
among  us;  its  body  losing  its  marmoreal  compactness,  and  its  out- 
line all  precision.  Robustness,  the  very  substance  of  character^ 
being  thus  precluded,  as  well  as  Individuality  and  Ideality^  — 
the  two  great  attributes  by  which  its  form  is  determined, — Art 
becomes  decorative  merely ;  and  the  poetic  delineation  of  man, 
in  losing  its  sublime  nakediiess,  retains  but  a  feeble  hold  of  the 
true  and  the  reaL 

These  obstacles  are  indeed  less  formidable  in  narrative  than 
in  dramatic  poetry,  because  in  the  former  a  less  vivid  sympathy 
with  character  is  required.  While  in  dramatic  poetry  character 
is  conceived  by  the  intuition  of  a  passionate  sympathy, — in  nar- 
rative, and  especially  in  epic,  it  is  the  offspring  mainly  of  an 
imaginative  contemplation.  The  tragic  poet  looks  on  human 
action  from  all  sides,  and  with  the  eyes  of  all  men ;  the  epic 
poet  regards  it  from  above  and  with  the  eyes  of  the  Muse. 
Tragic  poetry  is  for  this  reason  the  more  versatile  and  the  more 
ardent.  Karrative,  when  it  takes  its  highest  form,  that  of  the 
epic,  is  the  more  comprehensive,  impartial,  and  sublime. 

The  poem  of '  Ernesto '  is  remarkable  for  its  deep  pathos  and 
romantic  interest.     It  opens  with  a  striking  retrospect  — 

*  Thoughtfully  by  the  side  Ernesto  sate 
Of  her  whom,  in  his  earlier  youth,  with  heart 
Then  first  exulting  in  a  dangerous  hope. 
Dearer  for  danger,  he  had  rashly  loved. 
That  was  a  season  when  the  untravelled  spirit, 
Not  way-worn  nor  way- wearied,  nor  with  soil 
Nor  stain  upon  it,  lions  in  its  path 
Saw  none, —  or,  seeing,  with  triumphant  trust 
In  its  resources  and  its  powers,  defied, — 
Perverse  to  find  provocatives  in  warnings 
And  in  disturbance  taking  deep  delight. 
By  sea  or  land  he  then  saw  rise  the  storm 
With  a  gay  courage,  and  through  broken  lights,  * 

Tempestuously  exalted,  for  awhile 
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His  heart  ran  mountains  high,  or  to  the  roair 

Of  shattered  forests  sang  superior  songs 

With  kindling,  and  what  might  have  seemed  to  some. 

Auspicious  energy ;  —  by  land  and  sea 

He  was  way -foundered  —  trampled  in  the  dust 

His  many-coloured  hopes  —  his  lading  rich 

Of  precious  pictures,  bright  imaginations, 

In  absolute  shipwreck  to  the  winds  and  waves 

Suddenly  rendered/ 

We  have  only  room  for  the  conclusion  of  the  love  story :  — 

* Once  again 

He  sate  beside  her — for  the  last  time  now, 

And  scarcely  was  she  altered  :  for  the  hours 

Had  led  her  lightly  down  the  vale  of  life. 

Dancing,  and  scattering  roses,  and  her  face 

Seemed  a  perpetual  daybreak,  and  the  woods 

Where'er  she  rambled,  echoed  through  their  aisles 

The  music  of  a  laugh  so  softly  gay 

That  Spring  with  all  her  songsters  and  her  songs 

Knew  nothing  like  it.     But  how  changed  was  he ! 

Care  and  disease  and  ardours  unrepressed. 

And  labours  unremitted,  and  much  grief, 

Had  written  their  death-warrant  on  his  brow. 

Of  this  she  saw  not  all — she  saw  but  little — 

That  which  she  could  not  choose  but  see  she  saw — 

And  o'er  her  sunlit  dimples  and  her  smiles 

A  shadow  fell — a  transitory  shade — 

And  when  the  phantom  of  a  hand  she  clasped 

At  parting,  scarce  responded  to  her  touch, 

She  sighed — but  hoped  the  best 

When  winter  came 
She  sighed  again  ;  for  with  it  came  the  word 
That  trouble  and  love  had  found  their  place  of  rest. 
And  slept  beneath  Madeira's  orange  groves/ 

The  second  form  of  truth  exhibited  in  Mr.  Taylor's  poetry,  is 
that  which  may  yet  more  properly  be  termed  readity,  consisting, 
as  it  does,  mainly  in  its  affinities  with  life,  action,  and  fiwt, — a 
subject  but  glanced  at  in  our  preliminary  remarks  on  occasional 
poetry.*  It  is  not  the  trifling  mind  alone,  which  fails ^to  appre- 
ciate the  need  of  veracity  in  poetry.     The  ultra-admirers  of  the 

*  Half  the  pleasure  we  take  in  Cowper's  poems  and  letters,  is  from 
his  throwing  his  own  poetic  nature  into  so  many  familiar  incidents. 
In  this  manner,  what  are  called  *  Occasional  Poems  *  have  touched  the 
heart  and  fancy  and  embellished  the  existences  of  many  persons,  by 
showing  them  that  there  is  a  poetic  side  in  our  daily  life,  *  a  shadowy 
*  setting  off  the  face  of  things,'  whicli  otherwise  they  might  have 
never  known.  —  Ed,  Rev,,  vol.  Ix.  p.  178. 
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abstract  and  recondite  are  apt  to  underrate  its  importance  aIso.\ 
Without  denying  that  a  deep  philosophy  must  be  indirectly  in-| 
Tolved  in  the  highest  poetry,  we  would  only  observe  that  the 
foundations  of  the  building  may  well  remain  underground.  A 
certain  degree  of  plainness  is  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  a  poet 
vulgar,  in  the  good  sense  of  the  word, — that  is,  catholic ;  for  it 
is  his  proudest  office  to  take  his  stand,  with  Homer  and 
Shakspeare,  on  the  highways  of  life,  leaving  its  byways  to  those 
who  lack  the  faculty  which  elicits  the  beautiful  from  common 
things.  Moreover  a  thought  rendered  palpable  by  being,  if  we 
may  so  speak,  incarnate  in  a  fact,  will  thus  become  connected 
with  a  feeling  likewise ;  and  feeling  is  a  solvent  through  the  aid 
of  which  thought  penetrates  dull  and  otherwise  inaccessible 
natures.  There  are  other  admirers  of  poetry,  to  whom  the 
imagination  is  all  in  all.  But  it  is  no  disparagement  of  that  great 
faculty  to  observe  that  though  it  can  organise  a  world  of  order 
out  of  a  chaos,  it  cannot  create  one  absolutely  out  of  nothing. 
All  species  of  truths,  in  fine,  are  the  better  for  mutual  fellow- 
ship; the  breed  is  the  sounder  for  being  crossed;  and  the 
humble  truth  of  literal  fact  is  the  alloy,  which  only  debases  the 
ideal  truth  of  poetry  to  make  it  malleable. 

The  opinion  that  a  close  observation  of  outward  things  is  '. 
unworthy  of  poetry  proceeds,  not  from  too  exalted  a  theory  of  i 
Art,  but  from  an  tm worthy  estimate  of  Nature ;  as  if  the  latter 
were  something  merely  material,  existed  but  for  temporal  pur- 
poses, and  turned  up  by  accident  only  its  various  products  of 
good  and  eviL  Truth  of  fact  is  worthy  of  reverence,  on  the  con- 
trary, because  Nature  itself  has  been  modelled  upon  a  frame-work 
of  moral  truth ;  while  the  kindred  world  of  Circumstance  is  ruled 
by  Providence.  The  most  conmion  events  of  human  life  are  in- 
stinct with  latent  principles,  which,  if  at  all  times  detected, — as 
they  are  on  those  occasions  which  are  especially  termed  provi- 
dential, because  they  happen  to  be  especially  noted, — would  at 
all  times  approve  themselves  divine.  Among  the  attributes  of 
the  inspired  writings  is  ta  be  noted  the  power  with  which  they 
bring  home  to  us  the  sublimest  truths,  not  by  a  didactic  process, 
but  in  brief,  luminous  commentary  upon  some  casual  occurrence; 
drawing  forth  the  truth  of  the  idea,  as  if  by  electric  touch, 
from  the  truth  of  fact,  which  in  its  ordinary  state  is  at  once  its 
shrine  and  its  veil.  So  is  it  with  Song — that  lower  form  of 
iDEipiration  which  yields  us  the  poetic  rather  than  the  spiritual 
interpretation  of  nature  —  that  lore  M^ich,  like  a  higher  lore, 
IS  manifested  ^  nusquam  majus  quam  in  minimis.'  But  it  is 
not  to  the  common  eye  that  Nature  reveals  this  lore.  She 
offers  it,  indeed,  to  all ;  but  it  is  only  *  a  gift  of  genuine  in- 
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siffht^  which  can  penetrate  into  her  meanings.  We  see  for  the 
most  party  not  that  which  exists,  but  that  which  we  select  from 
the  mass  of  surrounding  objects,  and  combine  into  a  perspec- 
tive of  our  own  arranging.  We  select,  .reject,  and  combine 
according  to  some  internal  formative  principle ;  and  a  preju- 
dice or  a  fancy  may  build  up  our  world.  The  ordinary  con- 
dition of  men  is  to  have  eyes  and  to  see  not.  It  is  the  pro- 
phet who  claims  the  title,  of  *  the  man  whose  eyes  are  open;  * 
nor  do  we  possess  any  faculty  more  exalted  or  more  inspired 
than  that  which  enables  us  truly  to  see.what  lies  around  us,  and 
to  see  that  it  is  good.  Among  the  countless  wastes  of  intel- 
lect and  power,  there  are  few  more  deplorable  than  those 
committed  by  poets  (and  among  them  are  to  be  found  poets 
of  every  class  except  the  highest),  who,  passing  Nature  by, 
have  expended  ability  and  industry  on  worthless  themes,  re- 
commended but  by  the  fashion  of  the  hour;  thus  painting 
their  frescoes  with  adulterated  colours  and  on  a  tottering  waU. 
While  their  ambitious  works  have  mouldered  into  dust,  how 
many  an  unpretending  ballad  has  escaped,  as  if  by  miracle; 
and  when  disinterred  like  some  old  coin,  has  circulated  from 
hand  to  hand,  not  in  consequence  alone  of  the  skill  that  shaped 
it,  but  because  it  bore  the  sovereign  impress  of  Nature.  To 
all  men  of  genius  who  have  thus  laboured,  may  be  given  that 
praise  which  an  eloquent  and  original  critic  has  bestowed 
upon  the  English  professors  of  a  kindred  art* ;  *  that  although 

*  frequently  with  little  power  and  desultory  effort,  they  have 

*  yet,  in  an  honest  and  good  heart,  received  the  Word  of  Grod 

*  from  clouds,  and  leaves,  and  waves,  and  kept  it.'  Artists 
trained  in  this  school  work  in  a  region  as  wide  as  the  universe, 
and  as  deep  as  the  heart  of  man.  They,  in  their  degree,  preach 
a  faith  which  was  delivered  once  for  all,  and  follow  the  footsteps 
of  truth  whithersoever  it  goes.  They  are  fellow  labourers  with 
all  who  have  received  a  commission  to  teach  and  have  not  spoken 
by  a  usurped  authority.  Their  subjection  to  nature  has  been  their 
true  freedom,  a  thing  never  connected  with  an  arrogant  inde- 
pendence. The  human  mind  must  ever  rest  upon  something : 
and  nature,  in  tendering  her  aid  to  those  who  add  from  their 
own  stores  as  much  as  they  receive  from  hers,  does  but  substi- 
tute the  ministry  of  her  works  for  the  prompting  of  books ;  thus 
vindicating  that  originality  which  refused  to  trust  itself  alone. 
It  is  from  the  union  of  Nature  and  the  human  Mind  that  Art  as 
well  as  Science  derives  iif  origin  and  principle  of  growth.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  most  ingenious  products  of  the  imagination,  un-^ 

*  '  Modem  Painters.'    By  a  Graduate  of  Oxford.     Second  edition. 
P.  60. 
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fecundated  by  nature,  have  always  remained  barren.  Poetry 
drawn  ultimately  from  experience  flows  forth  in  a  rich  and 
manly  vein ;  for  in  its  larger  harmonies  it  reconciles  all  that 
belongs  to  our  humanity.  Poetry,  on  the  other  hand,  which 
testifies  nothing  of  what  the  eye  has  seen  and  the  hand  handled, 
is  innutritions  and  hard,  consisting  mainly  of  ^  priori  thoughts, 
and  untested  feelings,  with  no  living  bond  to  connect  the  two 
classes. 

Not  less  important  than  truth  in  character  and  truth  of  fact, 
is   that    truth   which  relates   to   sentiment    and    to   thought. 
Thought  without  truth  is  but  serious  trifling.     There  is  no  sub- 
ject which  will  not  sujjgest  innumerable  thoughts  to  as  many 
different  minds,  or  to  the  same  mind  in  its  various  moods.     Of 
these  thoughts,  while  all  are  perhaps  at  first  equallv  imposing, 
nine  out  of  ten  will  unfortunately  prove  unsound.    It  is  by  the 
inspiration  of  genius  and  of  a  right  mind  that  a  poet  is  drawn 
toward  the  true  thought,  and  warned  away  from  the  rest.     One 
of  his  chief  calls  is  to  vivify  true  thoughts;  and  so  to  strengthen 
and  cleanse  the  minds  of  men  by  the  inbreathed  virtue  of  the 
imagination,  as  to  raise  them  above  the  solicitation  of  inferior 
suggestions.     Our  intellectual  strength  is  in  proportion  as  we 
realise  the  superior  exclusively.     It  is  a  mistake  to  cram  poetry 
with  many  thoughts;   for  it  is  not  their  multitude  but  their 
gravity  that  makes  poetry  truly  intellectual.      It  is  a  still 
greater  mistake  to  wander  in  search  of  originality.     Without 
originality,   indeed,  there  is  no  true  poetry;   but  where  ori- 
ginality exists,  it  will  be  found   unsought ;    since,    however 
much  the  mind  of  one  poet  may  in  structure  resemble  that  of 
another,  his  life,  which  feeds  that  mind,  has  been  his  alone. 
Originality  does  not  invent,  so  much  as  detect,  the  new;  reveal- 
ing to  us  what  lay  about  our  feet,  but  lay  there  unobserved,  until 
a  beam  fell  upon  it,  as  on  a  dew-drop  in  the  grass,  or  a  stream 
in  a  distant  landscape.    Half  the  noblest  passages  in  poetry  are 
truisms ;  but  these  truisms  are  the  great  truths  of  humanity ; 
and  he  is  the  true  poet  who  draws  them  from  their  fountains  in 
elemental  purity,  and  gives   us  to  drink.     People  are  in  the 
habit  of  supposing  that  they  believe  truths  with  which  their 
inner  mind  has  never  once  been   in  contact.     They  are  not 
aware  that,  in  morals,  as  in  physics,  few  of  the  objects  with 
which  we   seem  in   contact  really  touch  us;    nor  that  it  is 
impossible  to  determine  how  small  a  particle  of  vital  truth  will 
affect  us,  if  it  have  once  been  incorporate  with  our  internal 
and  structural  constitution.     The  difference  between  a  seeming 
and  a  real  belief  is  brought  home  to  us  in  religious  matters 
by  vicissitudes  chiefly.     In  poetry — which  is  concerned  with 
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the  Indicative  rather  than  the  Imperative  of  Truth — it  is  by 
the  inspired  strokes  of  Genius  that  we  are  made  to  feel,  how 
wide  is  the  gulf  which  separates  the  eternal  verities  of  nature 
from  that  world  of  semblance  in  which  our  superficial  being  moves. 
At  all  periods  the  analogy  between  moral  truth  and  the  truth 
of  poetry  has  been  acknowledged ;  and  great  poets  have  always 
exercised,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  a  privil^e  of  exhorta- 
tion, instruction,  and  reproof,  like  that  which  constituted  a  part 
of  the  prophetic  *  Burden'  of  old.  It  is  the  especial  province  of 
poetry  to  assert  the  cause  of  virtue  and  justice,  and  to  rebuke  cor- 
ruption whether  exalted  in  high  places,  or  diffused  throughout  the 
body  of  society.  Chaucer  and  Dante  shot  many  a  Pythian  shaft 
against  the  secular  ambition  of  the  clergy,  the  opprobrium  of  their 
day.  Milton  spake,  if  more  briefly,  yet  with  more  lasting  efficacy 
in  verse  than  in  prose,  —  though  his  prose  was  poetry, — agidnst 
the  civil  oppressions  of  his  time.  The  social  corruptions  of  a 
later  date,  though  intertwined  with  much  of  generous  promise, 
have  yet  been  regarded  with  an  undazzled  eye,  and  denounced 
with  an  unsparing  tongue,  by  the  chief  poets  of  our  age.  Its 
unspirituality  in  sentiment,  its  empiricism  in  philosophy,  its 
covetousness,  its  restlessness,  and  its  emptiness,  have  felt  the 
lash,  not  of  splenetic  satirists,  but  of  great  moral  teachers ;  — 
who,  watching  with  a  sleepless  heart  the  progress  of  the  nation, 
did  not  fail  to  remember  that  progress  is  impossible  without 
stability,  and  that  even  a  ^stationary  state' in  morals,  not  to 
speak  of  retrograde,  when  overbalanced  by  a  rapid  economical 
advance,  must  end  in  subversion  and  overthrow.  To  every 
period  in  the  life  of  nations,  as  well  as  of  individuals,  is  assigned 
its  especial  triaL  Thus  the  highest  civilisation  is  found  to  nou- 
rish in  its  bosom  social  griefs  and  perils  peculiarly  its  own  —  its 
own  vices  —  its  own  passions.  But,  while  the  lesser  wits, 
*  twinkling  the  miscellanies  o'er,'  put  on  the  livery  of  their  age, 
its  better  natures  are  ranged  on  the  other  side.  Mr.  Taylor  has 
assailed  the  prominent  evil  of  our  times  in  a  narrower  circle,  and 
with  a  weapon  short  and  sharp.  His  estimate  of  some  important 
characteristics  of  English  society  is  expressed  in  the  concluding 
stanzas  of  the  poem  entitled  *  Lago  Lugano.' 

'  Ambition,  Envy,  Avarice,  and  Pride  — 

These  are  the  tyrants  of  our  hearts :  the  laws 
Which  cherish  these  in  multitudes,  and  cause 

The  passions  that  aforetime  lived  and  died 

In  palaces,  to  flourish  far  and  wide 

Throughout  a  land — (allot  them  what  applause 
We  may,  for  wealth  and  science  that  they  nurse 

And  greatness) — seen  upon  their  darker  side 
Bear  the  primeval  curse. 
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'  Oh !  England,  "  Merry  England,"  styled  of  yore ! 

Where  is  thy  mirth  ?    Thy  jocund  laughter  where  ? 

The  sweat  of  labour  on  the  brow  of  care 
Makes  a  mute  answer  —  driven  from  every  door! 
The  may-pole  cheers  the  village  green  no  more, 

Nor  harvest-home,  nor  Christmas  murmurs  rare. 

The  tired  mechanic  at  his  lecture  sighs ; 
And  of  the  learned,  which,  with  all  his  lore, 

Has  leisure  to  be  wise  ? 

*  Civil  and  moral  liberty  are  twain  : 

That  truth  the  careless  countenances  free 

Of  Italy  avouched  :  that  truth  did  we. 
On  converse  grounds  and  with  reluctant  pain. 
Confess  that  England  proved.     Wash  first  the  stain 

Of  worldliness  away  ;  when  that  shall  be, 

Us  shall  "  the  glorious  liberty  "  befit 
Whereof,  in  other  far  than  earthly  strain, 

The  Jew  of  Tarsus  writ. 

*  So  shall  the  noble  natures  of  our  land 

(Oh !  nobler  and  more  deeply  founded  far 
Than  any  bom  beneath  a  southern  star,; 
Move  more  at  large  ;  be  open,  courteous,  bland. 
Be  simple,  cordial,  not  more  strong  to  stand 
Than*just  to  yield, — nor  obvious  to  each  jar 
That  shakes  the  proud  :  for  Independence  walks 
With  staid  Humility,  aye  hand  in  hand. 
Whilst  Pride  in  tremor  stalks. 

*  From  pride  plebeian  and  from  pride  high  bom. 

From  pride  of  knowledge  no  less  vain  and  weak, 

From  overstrained  activities  that  seek 
Ends  worthiest  of  indifference  or  scorn. 
From  pride  of  intellect  that  exalts  its  horn 

In  contumely  above  the  wise  and  meek. 

Exulting  in  coarse  cruelties  of  the  pen, 
From  pride  of  drudging  souls  to  Mammon  swom> 

Where  shall  we  fiee  and  when  ?' 

We  will  quote  another  remarkable  passage  in  which  Thought 
and  Sentiment  are  enlivened  by  Passion— x^assion  in  a  subordi- 
nate capacity,  as  sustaining  moral  dedamation,  and  contradiB- 
tinguisning  poetic  eloquence  from  versified  rhetoric.  It  is  the 
conclusion  of  the  poem  ^written  after  the  return  of  Sir  Henry 
*  Pottinger  from  China,'  and  sums  up  a  vindication  of  Captain 
Elliot,  Sir  Henry*8  predecessor  in  the  Chinese  command :  — 

*  What  makes  a  hero  ? — Not  success,  not  fame. 
Inebriate  merchants  and  the  loud  acclaim 

Of  glutted  avarice,  —  caps  tossed  up  in  the  air. 
Or  pen  of  journalist  with  flourish  fiur, 
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Bells  pealed,  stars,  ribands,  and  a  titular  name,  — 
These,  though  his  rightful  tribute,  he  can  spare  ; 
His  rightful  tribute,  not  his  end  or  aira, 
Or  true  reward ;  for  never  yet  did  these 
Refresh  the  soul  or  set  the  heart  at  ease. 
— ^What  makes  a  hero  ?    An  heroic  mind 

Expressed  in  action,  in  endurance  proved : 
And  if  there  be  pre-eminence  of  right, 
Derived  thro'  pain  well  suffered,  to  the  height 
Of  rank  heroic,  'tis  to  bear  unmoved. 
Not  toil,  not  risk,  not  rage  of  sea  or  wind. 
Not  the  brute  fury  of  barbarians  blind. 
But  worse, —  ingratitude  and  poisonous  darts 

Launched  by  the  country  he  had  served  and  loved : 
This  with  a  free  unclouded  spirit  pure. 
This  in  the  strength  of  silence  to  endure, 
A  dignity  to  noble  deeds  imparts 

Beyond  the  gauds  and  trappings  of  renown  : 
This  is  the  hero's  complement  and  crown  ; 
This  missed,  one  struggle  had  been  wanting  still. 
One  glorious  triumph  of  the  heroic  will. 

One  self-approval  in  his  heart  of  hearts.* 

Another  form  of  poetic  truth  is  the  truth  of  passion.  Without 
reality,  poetic  passion  must  ever  be  insincere.  The  passion  of 
purely  ideal  poetry  plays  in  the  air  with  flame  that  has  no  heat; 
and  in  poetry  of  a  meaner  sort,  rhetoric  and  exaggeration  are, 
in  fact,  a  device  to  hide  its  absence.  Poetic  passion  is  a  sub- 
ject but  little  understood.  The  cravings  of  ungovernable  appe- 
tite, and  the  ravings  of  impotent  self-will,  expressed  in  swelling 
sentences  hysterically  broken,  pass  for  passion  with  very  inflam- 
mable, or  with  very  cold  readers.  Passion,  however,  like  that 
nature  from  which  it  springs,  is  not  often  in  convulsion ;  and, 
like  that  truth  which  is  its  sanction,  does  not  always  speak  in  a 
loud  voice.  He  has  no  eye  for  passion,  who  can  describe  only 
its  agonies.  There  are  indeed  seasons  when  it  is  *  perplexed  in 
*  the  extreme,'  and  when,  mounting  to  its  height,  it  manifests 
itself  in  ruin.  Even  then  there  is  in  it  a  retributive  strength, 
and  a  light  that  illumes  the  waste.  For  the  most  part,  however, 
it  is  slow,  serious,  profound ;  soft,  yet  irresistible;  consummat- 
ing; not  killing,  but  making  alive;  no  volcanic  outbreak,  but  that 
far  mightier  fire  from  the  heart  of  things  which  is  revealed  only 
in  its  benefits,  and  which,  equably  diffusing  itself,  quickens  the 
sacred  growth  of  fruit  and  flower.  There  is  no  subject  which 
poetry  can  worthily  treat  without  passion,  for  it  is  by  love  only 
that  it  penetrates  into  the  life  of  things,  and  knows  them.  The 
wondering  faith  of  the  child,  and  the  ardour  of  manly  passion. 
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are  united  in  that  keen  poetic  sensibility  to  all  Beauty,  without 
which  the  poetic  faculty  itself  lacks  a  vocation  and  remains 
mute.  It  is  not  merely  when  he  touches  personal  relations 
that  Mr.  Wordsworth  is  impassioned,  as  in  his  ^  Complaint  of  a 

*  forsaken  Indian  Woman,'  or  in  that  poem  *  There  is  a  change, 

*  and  I  am  poor,'  in  which  so  little  is  expressed,  and  so  much 
implied;  or  when,  lifting  up  his  heart  to  embrace  nations,  he 
records  the  *  Thought  of  a  Briton  on  the   Subjugation  of 

*  Switzerland,'  or  breathes  that  devout  dirge  over  *the  Extinc- 

*  tion  of  the  Venetian  Republic.'  It  is  to  be  found  also  in  aU 
his  loftier  communings  with  nature,  when  he  interprets  her 
lonely  sighs,  or  deciphers  her  hieroglyphics,  or  *  counts  for  old 

*  Time,' 

*  His  minutes,  by  reiterated  drops, 
Audible  tears,  from  some  invisible  source 
That  deepens  upon  Fancy.* 

It  clings  to  the  four  fraternal  yew-trees  of  Borrowdale  as 
closely  as  the  *  unrejoicing  berries'  with  which  their  boughs  are 

*  as  if  for  festal  purpose  decked : '  nor  is  there  in  all  that  mighty 
forest  of  poetry, 

*  High  over-arched  with  echoing  walks  between,' 

in  which  it  might  more  justly  be  said  that  the  spiritual  inspira- 
tion of  Pan  was  for  the  first  time  truly  heard,  than  that  a  merely 
Pantheistic  worship  is  celebrated,  —  a  single  leaf  which  has  not 
been  shaken  with  the  breath  of  Passion,  or  a  fount  in  which 
Passion  has  not  dipped  her  hands. 

Passion,  too,  can  be  stately  and  unfamiliar,  as  in  that  passage 
in  Mr.  Lander's  *  Count  Julian,'  in  which  the  injured  Father 
addresses  Roderick :  — 

*  The  hand  that  hurled  thy  chariot  o'er  its  wheels, 
That  held  thy  steeds  erect  and  motionless 
As  molten  coursers  on  some  palace  gate, 
Shakes  as  with  palsied  age  before  thee  now.' 

But  to  return.  The  highest  and  most  passionate  reality  is 
that  which  belongs  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  justice.  That  half 
truth,  that 

'  Most  men 
Are  cradled  into  poetry  by  wrong. 
And  what  they  learn  in  suffering,  teach  in  song,' 

is  based  on  the  relations  between  passion  and  truth.  Suffering 
and  wrong,  so  far  as  they  initiate  a  soaring  spirit  into  the  mys- 
teries of  a  painful  yet  purifying  reality,  are  among  the  whole- 
some bitters  on  which  the  poet  feeds.      They  give  him  that 
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tender,  yet  austere  and  sharp  seriousness,  without  which  the 
imagination  cannot  work  through  the  sphere  which  it  must 
penetrate  before  it  issues  into  the  perfect  day.  The  error, 
however,  into  which  Mr.  Shelley  fell,  and  to  a  far  greater 
degree  Lord  Byron,  (who,  as  the  former  tells  us,  suggested  the 
lines  which  we  have  just  quoted,)  was  the  assumption — a  most 
unreasonable  one — that  the  poet  must  himself  be  the  victim  of 
suffering  and  wrong.  The  world  is  always  full  of  these  trials ; 
and  surely,  if  the  poet's  sympathies  be  but  large  enough,  he  may 
kindle  into  a  wise  indignation,  or  ^  share  the  passion  of  a  just 
*  disdain,'  though  he  should  have  no  personal  injuries  to  resist  or 
to  revenge.  Sympathy  is  essentially  connected  with  reality: 
Egotism,  therefore,  to  a  certain  degree,  must  be  the  antagonist 
of  both :  Yet  egotism  —  even  the  egotism  of  the  most  limited 
egotist — is  often  mistaken  for  passion.  Lord  Byron  would  in 
many  poems  have  been  thought  cold  but  for  the  energetic  exhi- 
bition of  self-love — with  some  persons,  to  be  sure,  the  least  in- 
constant form  of  affection.  The  same  is  true  of  Rousseau,  who 
felt  much  more  for  himself  than  others,  and  whose  egotism  is 
commonly  reflected  in  that  of  his  readers,  when  not  resented  by 
it.  Rightly  to  sympathise,  the  poet  ought  to  be  endowed  in 
equal  measure  with  unselfishness  and  with  sensibility ;  and  poetic 
passion  favours  this  twofold  endowment,  for  it  merges  the  poet's 
merely  individual  being,  in  proportion  as  it  melts  it  into  that  of 
surrounding  things. 

Truth  of  passion,  though  rooted  in  the  soil  of  a  truthful  and 
poetic  heart  (and  where  the  moral  ground  of  poetry  is  shallow  its 
intellectual  growths  will  ever  be  stunted),  is  in  no  small  degree 
promoted,  as  well  as  guarded,  by  another  species  of  truth,  — 
truth  of  style.  While  the  importance  of  style  in  prose  com- 
positions is  imiversally  acknowledged,  its  equal,  if  not  greater 
importance  in  verse  has  been  too  frequently  disregarded  by 
modem  poets.  With  the  merely  technical  rules  of  style  poetry 
has  indeed  little  concern ;  just  as  in  its  diction  it  is  able  (the 
more  apprehensive  method  of  the  imagination  superseding  such 
aid)  to  dispense  with  many  particles  and  copulatives,  which 
are  yet  necessary  in  prose  as  links  to  unite  the  leading  parts  of 
speech,  and  define  their  mutual  relations.  Those  who  '  build 
^  the  lofty  rhyme '  are  thus  enabled  to  discard  the  small  stones 
and  rubble,  and  to  rear  Cyclopean  walls,  of  materials  simple, 
solid,  and  proportionally  beautiful.  But  this  very  independence 
of  what  is  trivial  in  style  renders  attention  to  its  essential  prin- 
ciples yet  more  obligatory.  Without  a  pure  and  masterly  s^le, 
a  poet  may  be  popular,  but  he  will  never  become  classical.    It  is 
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also  that  branch  of  the  poetic  art  m  which  the  poet  meets  with  the 
largest  return  for  his  expenditure  of  care ;  for  art,  in  its  higher 
de|)artment89  works  unconsciously,  and  but  sophisticates  itself 
when  it  works  by  rule.  His  care,  however,  must  be  habitual, 
conscientious,  and  temperate;  and  not  the  overstrained  and 
morbid  labour  which  corrects  and  re-corrects  imtil  the  unity  of 
the  ori^al  conception  is  lost,  and  all  freshness  has  been  dis- 
sipated. Any  excessive  tension  of  the  faculties  precludes  the 
highest  species  of  art — art  which  hides  itself.  A  truthful  style 
is  a  vigorous  style;  which  of  itself  gives  individuality  to  character, 
vividness  to  description,  weight,  purpose  and  point  to  sentiment 
and  to  thought  A  truthful  style  shows  itself  in  two  different 
ways:  truth  of  conception — that  is,  of  the  logic  and  the  rhetoric 
of  poetry — and  truth  of  diction.  The  logic  of  poetry  is  indeed 
distantly  related,  if  at  all,  to  the  syllogism  of  the  understand- 
ing :  but  it  is  not  the  less  certain,  as  has  been  observed  before 
now,  that  the  imagination  works  by  a  logical  method  of  its  own ; 
and  that  he  only  who  is  impressed  by  its  laws  is  capable  of  those 
great  acts  of  induction,  deduction,  and  inference,  which  are  to  be 
found  alike  in  Shakspeare  and  Bacon,  and  without  which  a  great 
poetic  creation  would  be  aa  impossible  as  a  course  of  scientific 
discovery.  The  logic  of  poetry  has,  however,  humbler  functions 
likewise.  A  just  principle  of  division,  and  a  sagacious  distribu- 
tion of  the  subject  matter,  are  necessary,  if  poetry  is  to  keep  as 
well  as  to  take  possession  of  the  hearts  of  men,  which  seldom  con- 
tinue permanently  divorced  from  their  intellects :  and  it  is  for 
want  of  some  moderate  appreciation  of  categories,  that  there  are 
to  be  found  in  many  a  popular  poem  passages  which,  were  they 
not  tricked  out  in  gay  apparel,  would  carry  on  their  very  faces 
the  absurdity  and  incongruity  which  really  belongs  to  them. 

A  deficiency  of  truthfulness  in  style  is  yet  more  noticeable  in 
the  bad  rhetoric  than  in  the  false  logic  of  ordinary  poetry.  It 
displays  itself  first  by  a  superabundance  of  figures.  A  metaphor 
tells  us  what  things  are  like,  not  what  they  are.  In  many  cases 
indeed  this  is  all  that  we  can  know ;  and  the  higher  species  of 
symbol,  by  tracing  things  apparently  diverse,  to  a  common  law, 
is  unquestionably  an  organ  of  philosophy.  It  is  in  fact  the 
basis  of  that  analogical  argument  upon  which  Bishop  Butler 
has  built  so  stately  a  fiabric,  and  of  .that  '  Fhilosophia  Prima,' 
spoken  of  by  Bacon :  as  such,  too,  it  is  of  the  same  kind  with 
the  parable,  the  great  oriental  method  of  instruction,  which, 
in  one  form  or  another,  has  flourished  on  every  soil.  Where 
employed  in  its  place  it  seems  impossible  to  prescribe  a  limit 
to  its  use :  for  it  is  the  most  concise,  the  most  piercing,  and 
the  most  luminous  method  of  imparting  ideas  at  once  compre- 
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hensive  and  subtle.  But  figurative  writing  has  passed  the  limits 
-within  which'it  can  minister  to  the  purely  beautiful,  as  often  as 
it  so  penetrates  the  subject  intended  to  be  illustrated,  as  to 
destroy  its  apparent  solidity,  and  to  leave  no  quiet  surface  for 
the  repose  of  light  and  shade.  Nor  do  figures,  when  used  out  of 
place,  simply  fail  in  effect.  They  are  exposed  to  a  yet  more  serious 
charge.  If  brought  in  to  make  plainer  what  is  already  plain,  they 
but  confuse  the  understanding  and  divert  the  attention  The 
result  is  worse  still,  if  they  are  introduced  for  the*  purpose  of 
ornament, — for  they  then  betray  an  unsusceptibility  on  the  part 
of  the  poet  to  that  primal  beauty  of  truth,  which  finds  in  obtrusive 
ornament  only  an  incumbrance.  But  ther^  is  another  form  of 
error  more  mischievous  than  mere  excess.  It  is,  by  incongruous 
images,  and  yet  more  by  broken  or  absolutely  false  metaphorsy 
that  untruthfulness  in  the  rhetoric  of  poetry  is  fatally  evinced. 
In  most  such  cases  there  will  be  a  coldness  about  them,  and 
probably  a  prolixity  of  expression,  which  prove  that  they  were 
but  after  thoughts.  Another  and  more  common  defect  in  style 
is  the  use  of  quasi-metaphors  in  its  ordinary  texture ;  a  tawdri- 
ness  which,  without  imparting  significance,  destroys  all  manly 
plainness,  and  produces  nothing  but  what  is  incoherent  and  in- 
conclusive. Analogous  to  this  defect  is  that  of  showy  lines, 
ambitious  point,  and  over-vivaciouei  expressions  which,  as  it  were, 
admire  themselves,  and  mar  the  context.  When  Mr.  Shelley 
ppeaks  of 

'  That  paradise  of  exiles,  Italy,' 

and  Lord  Byron  describes  the  human  skull  as 

'  The  dome  of  thought,  the  palace  of  the  soul,' 

ire  neither  deny  the  energy  nor  the  cleverness  of  the  expression. 

Jut  would  Homer  or  Dante,  or  Shakspeare,  have  variegated 
Iheir  poetic  robes  with  such  purple  patches?  As  soon  would 
fhey  have  cut  capers  at  a  coronation.  These  are  the  sallies  of 
an  irregular  ambition,  catching  at  applause;  and  they.are  as 
inconsistent  with  that  grave,  unrapacious,  scarcely  conscious 
desire  for  sympathy,  which  ought  to  be  a  poet's  external 
stimulus,  as  with  that  quietness  and  confidence  which  is  his 
internal  strength. 

Another  element  in  style  alluded  to  above,  is  that  of  diction. 
Here,  also,  the  first  requisite  is  truth.  Unequivocal  words  alone 
carry  weight  with  them.  Vivid  truth  prevents  diffuseness  also ; 
for  truth  implies  character,  and  it  is  through  brief,  select  ex- 
pression that  thoughts  exhibit  their  characteristic  features  with 
a  prominence  unblunted  by  details.  Clearness  and  intensity 
are  thus  found  together;  and  to  write  with  these  is  to  write 
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with  force.  Words  are  frequently  called  the  dress  of  thought ; 
but  they  stand  to  it  in  a  much  closer  relation,  clothing  it  con- 
substantially  as  the  skin  covers  the  body,  or  as  the  bark  covers 
the  tree.  We  think  in  language :  as  our  thoughts  are,  our  words 
will  be ;  nor  can  we  think  truthfully  without  rejecting  vague 
constructions,  grammatical  irregularities  or  feebleness,  and  excess 
in  the  use  of  poetical  licences.  There  is  a  mystery  in  words ;  and 
it  is  impossible  to  explain  the  full  power  which  they  possess  not 
only  in  consequence  of  their  defined  meaning,  and  through  their 
associations,  but  also  from  those  untranslateable  ideas. which  are 
yet  effectually  insinuated  into  us  by  their  harmony  and  cadence. 
Very  stately  processions  of  words  are  frequently  marshalled 
with  a  very  prosaic  pageantry ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  where 
but  two  or  three  words  are  found  together,  the  spirit  of  poetry 
may  be  in  the  midst  of  them.  It  is  the  singular  felicity  of  our 
language  that,  by  its  two  elements,  the  Latin  and  the  Saxon, 
two  different  speciea  of  impression  are  conveyed.  Words  of 
a  Latin  origin  address  the  intellect  chiefly,  and  impart  their 
meaning  to  it  with  a  peculiar  distinctness.  That  meaning,  how- 
ever, is  arrived  at  by  analysis,  and  as  if  by  a  rapid  process  of 
translation ;  for  which  reason,  it  can  only  be  thus  presented 
to  the  heart  and  the  moral  being,  as  it  were  through  a  veiL 
The  Latin  element  of  our  language  is  therefore  peculiarly  ser- 
viceable where  dignity  is  required,  and  where  complex  thoughts 
or  delicate  gradations  of  sentiment,  like  the  neutral  colours  of. 
a  picture,  are  to  be  revealed.  The  Saxon  element,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  the  one  in  which  moral  truth  resides.  Its  brief 
appeals  come  home  to  us  immediately,  not  mediately ;  address 
our  whole  being  and  not  a  portion  of  it ;  and  thus,  borne  in  upon 
us  instantaneously  and  intensely,  speak  directly  to  the  heart,  in 
Its  own  words  of  pathos  and  of  power.  Neither  part  of  our 
language  should  be  depreciated ;  but  wherever  the  Saxon  part 
conveys  the  exact  meaning,  it  conveys  it  best;  and  by  those 
writers  whose  merits  are  truth  and  strength,  it  will  ever  be 
made  the  substance  of  their  diction. 

There  is  yet  another  department  of  poetic  truth  —  that, 
namely,  which  relates  to  the  picturesque  in  landscape.  A 
truthful  observation  of  scenery  is  a  different  thing  from  a  pas- 
sionate love  of  it.  In  most  modem  poetry  description  occupies 
a  large  space ;  (in  some  instances  man  becomes  but  a  dot  in 
the  landscape ;)  —  but  it  is  seldom  executed  with  even  technical 
accuracy,  and  yet  more  seldom  with  a  higher  truth.  The  poets 
of  antiquity,  on  the  contrary,  regarded  picturesque  nature  as  so 
entirely  subordinate  to  man,  that  they  have  hardly  left  us  a 
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single  ploetical  landscape.  Humboldt,  in  his  Kosmos,  cidng^ 
Schiller,  has  observed  of  the  Grreeks :  *  With  them  the  hmdscape 
^  is  always  the  mere  background  of  a  picture,  in  the  foreground 
*  of  which  human  figures  are  moving.'  It  was  rather  the  pleasur-* 
able  than  the  beautiful  that  they  prized  in  nature ;  yet  their  de- 
scriptive touches,  however  light,  are  always  spirited,  and  are 
faithful  whenever  they  demand  notice  and  descend  to  particulars. 
We  do  not  agree  with  those  who  affirm  that  either  in  painting 
or  in  poetry  truth  is  sacrificed  by  the  process  of  poetic  general- 
isation. It  is,  however,  necessary  to  determine  what  that  pro-^ 
cess,  commonly  spoken  of  at  random,  really  is.  It  does  not 
consist  in  the  description  of  ima^^nary  scenes  made  up  of  finer 
materials  than  have  affinity  vfiih  this  earth;  nor  yet  in  the 
composition  of  eclectic  landscapes  by  the  arbitrary  juxtaposition 
of  natural  features  modelled  upon  different  types  of  beauty. 
It  is  effected,  we  should  say,  Irf  an  instinctive  appredation  of 
those  features  in  a  scene  wtuch  are  essential  and  characteristicy 
and  by  the  vivid  delineation  of  them,  unincumbered  by  details^ 
which  would  only  conceal  them.  It  requires,  therefore,  a 
learned  eye,  and  a  knowledge  of  Nature's  comparative^  anatomy. 
To  geneiulbe  is  btit  to  mark  the  generic  in  contradistinction  to 
tiie  particular;  and  thus  to  extricate  and  exhibit  that  ideal 
whidi  nature,  while  she  suggests  it,  is  careful  also,  as  though 
with  a  disciplina  arcam  of  her  x>wn,  to  veil  beneath  her  multiform 
and  ever  changing  robes.  Art,  which  has  neither  the  life, 
the  variety,  nor  the  &thomless  depth  of  nature,  compensates 
for  these  defects  by  discriminotiveness ;  and,  exerdsing  a  reve- 
rential criticism  on  nature,  selects  one  meaning  from  nature's 
conntiess  meanings,  isolates  it,  and  places  it  before  us  with  a 
luminous  precision  and  permanence.  Thus  to  interpret  nature, 
is  not  to  improve  nature ;  but  to  bring  one  of  her  simjder  har- 
monies within  the  ken  of  inferior  intelligences,  which,  in  the 
infinitude  of  her  complex  harmonies,  would  otherwise  have  found 
there  nothing  but  confusion.  Such  generalisation  is  a  process 
of  subtraction,  not  addition,  —  of  dividing  into  croups,  not  of 
crowding  into  masses;  and  while  it  renders  the  scene  ob- 
jectlvelv  more  general,  by  divesting  it  of  local  and  accidental 
particulars,  it  at  the  same  time  stamps  upon  the  picture  the 
unity  of  tiie  ffenusy  and  supplies  it  with  tiiat  palpable  centre 
which  the  finite  symmetry  of  art  requires.  It  reproduces  the 
scene  that  we  beheld,  not  as  it  was  seen  only,  but  as  remem- 
bered :  and  it  presents  it  not  merely  as  taken  in  by  the  eye  of 
the  sense,  but  as  recognised  by  that  eye  of  the  imagination  which 
*  half  creates '  in  order  that  it  may.  wholly  receive.  For  whether 
we  contemplate  a  scene  from  nature's  exhaustless  gallery,  or  a 
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€op7  of  it  by  a  human  hand,  something  more  than  attention  is 
requisite.  The  mind  must  be  active  not  passive.  Nor  can  we# 
without  a  sympathetic  energy  on  our  part,  truly  discern  the 
beauty  which  lies  before  us. 

A  scene  rightly,  generalised  is  not  less  but  more  true  than 
that  of  which  the  casual  phsenomena  are  reflected  aa  in  a  mirror, 
because  it  presents  to  us  in  separate  purity  the  intellectual  and 
abiding  truth  of  nature ;  and  it  becomes  ideal  merely  by  re** 
sealing  nature's  ideas,  which  ever  correspond  with  those  of  a 
sound  ima^nation.  A  great  portrait  psunter  will  catch  a  truer 
likeness  than  the  best  possible  Daguerreotype.*  He  too  sees  the 
essential  by  becoming  blind  to  the  accidental  In  nature,  as  in 
art,  the  superfluous  is  ever  at  war  with  the  beautiful,  the  e^ong^ 
and  the  spirituaL  Old  truths  have,  therefore,  still  to  be  re« 
discovered,  the  good  to  be  disinterred,  and  the  beautiful  to  be 
revealed  again.  Though  the  arts  that  minister  to  nature  can 
but  ^e  her  of  her  own,  yet  that  they  can  give ;  and  poetic 
geneniliBation,  by  simply  w^ting  away,  as  with  a  purer  breath, 
the  chnid  that  obscures  her  cotuitenance,  imparts  to  her 
.  ^  The  light  that  nevef  was  on  sea  or  knd, 
The  consecration  and:the  poet's  dream.' 

The  truth  of  these  principles  is  confirmed  by  their  congruity 
with  the  philosophy  of  the  drap^a,  by  which  it  is  shovm  that  th^ 
ideal  in  character  is  attained  without  any  sacrifice  of  the  indi- 
vidual ."  they  coincide,  indeed,  with  that  whole  theory  of  art,  as 
old  as  Aristotle,  by  which  representation  is  distinguished  from 
servile  copying.  On  such  grounds  only  can  art  vindicate  its 
proper  place,  as  something  above  that  nature  in  the  concrete, 
which  is  the  sole  domain  of  the  sensual  eye ;  and  as  rbing  there- 
fore into  harmony  with  that  universal,  creative,  and  exalted 
nature  which  the  poetic  insight  alone  can  reach.  It  is  only 
when  we  acknowledge  the  aflEmity  of  the  beautiful  and  the  true, 
—  perceiving  beauty  itself  to  be  but  the  outward  manifestation 
of  the  highest  truth  which  commeasures  and  reconciles^  the 
truth  of  idea  and  the  truth  of  fact, — that  we  can  appreciate  the 
dignity  of  art.  Art,  so  considered,  becomes  the  excellence  of 
imapned  beauty,  yet  not  illusory ;  and  is  at  once  the  widest 
reality  of  nature's  truth,  yet  the  freest  from  all  participation  in 
the  common  or  the  unclean.  The  ^  fundamental  antithesis,'  under 
which  successive  facts  are  reduced  to  ideas,  exists  equally  in  the 

♦  See  in  *  Hay's  Science  of  Proportions  in  the  Human  Head  and 
Countenance'  (p.  36.  and  note  e.),  two  passages  very  applicable  to  our 
present  purpose  from  Cousins'  'Philosophy  of  the  Beautiful :' — 'Art 
'  must  devote  itself  to  the  production  of  the  ideal  and  of  nature  equally.' 
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arts  as  in  the  sciences,  where  Dr.  Whewdl  has  used  it  for  the 
expression  of  philosophical  truth. 

Untruthfulness  in  the  delineation  of  outward  nature  is  the 
fault  bj  which  a  poet's  insincerity  is  most  easily  detected; 
though  this  is  a  fault  not  likely  ever  to  exist  in  one  department 
only.  Untruthfulness  in  the  representation  of  character  is  of 
course  observable  only  by  those  who  have  an  eye  for  character ; 
and  its  absence  will  be  easily  pardoned  by  all  to  whom  poetry  is 
but  an  amusement,  an  opiate,  or  a  dram.  False  sentiment  will 
find  many  to  sympathise  with  it :  false  passion  will  pass  with 
many  who  yet  could  well  appreciate  true  passion :  &lse  logic 
and  a  general  artificialness  in  style  will  meet  with  few  suffi* 
ciently  in  earnest  to  demand  truth  in  such  matters, — or  who 
have  faith  enough  even  to  be  sceptics.  But  false  description 
is  a  scandal  to  the  outward  senses:  and  if  a  poet  plants  his 
willows  on  the  mountain  side,  or  insists  upon  the  yeomanly  oak 
bathing  its  unbound  tresses  in  the  flowing  stream, —  still  more 
should  his  apples  be  bold  enough  to  come  *  before  the  swallow 

*  dares,'  and  his  Iambs  begin  to  bleat  for  a  better  shepherd  *  when 

*  rivers  rage  and  rocks  grow  cold,'  he  may  possibly,  if  not  very 
much  the  fashion,  fall  in  with  readers  who  will  object  to  being 
deceived  with  their  eyes  open.  Untruthfulness  in  description 
is  sometimes  called  want  of  keeping.  We  should  have  included 
this  want.by  name  in  our  black  list  of  offences  against  poetic 
truth,  but  that,  properly  understood,  it  is  less  a  special  offence 
than  the  essence  of  them  all.  For,  truth  of  keeping  is  the  largest 
form  of  truth.  Where  it  exists,  not  only  will  truth  be  found 
in  the  various  departments  which  we  have  enumerated;  but 
those  departments  of  poetry,  and  indeed  all  its  elements,  will 
be  combined  in  just  proportions.  More  than  a  certain  amount 
of  moral  sentiment,  for  example,  will  not  accord  with  more 
than  a  certain  proportion  of  human  passion,  however  genuine 
both  of  them  may  be.  The  diction,  which  wotdd  be  prolix  in 
dramatic  or  narrative  verse  may  be  in  admirable  keeping  with 
that  meditative  poetry,  in  which  a  thought  has  a  substantive  value 
on  its  own  account — '  filling  its  horn  with  light '  as  it  advances 
from  phase  to  phase,  till  it  stands  before  us  full-faced.  Thus 
also  the  degree  in  which  description  should  enter  into  a  poem  is 
a  question  of  keeping.  A  picture  by  Raphael  would  not  have 
been  improved,  if  the  landsoipe  part  of  it  had  been  made  more 
prominent. 

It  is  not,  indeed,  the  quantity  and  prominence  of  the  land- 
scape onlv,  but  its  character  also,  which  is  determined  b^  the 
general  character  of  the  picture;   and  it  has  been  poetically 
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pointed  out*,  that  those  early  masters  whose  predominant  cha- 
racteristics were  aspiration  and  sanctity,  chose,  as  a  fit  interpreter 
for  the  saintly  forms  in  the  foreground,  a  sky  whose  purity  and 
simplicity  should  be  expressive  of  the  infinity  of  heaven  —  the 
*  luminous  distance '  of  evening,  with  its  pale  green,  or  the 
morning's  *  still  small  voice  of  level  twilight  behind  purple  Hills,' 
so  suggestive  of  *  spiritual  hope,  of  longing  and  escape.'  In  cor* 
roboration  of  this  remark  it  will  be  observed  that  pictures  in 
which  one  artist  has  painted  the  figures  and  another  the  land- 
scape, are  not  often  noted  for  their  harmony  or  their  truth, 
A  still  more  intimate  union  has,  indeed,  been  attempted; 
and  there  are  pictures  in  which  a  Venetian  hand  has  supplied 
the  colouring  to  a  Florentine  design.  If  such  pictures  are  among 
the  wonders  of  art,  they  are  seldom  its  best  examples.  The 
colouring  of  Titian  would  have  sensualised,  and  the  radiance 
of  Coreggio  have  etherialised  the  conceptions  of  Michael  An^ 
gelo ;  but  the  loss  of  his  sublime  strength,  thus  neutralised,  would 
not  have  been  compensated  for  by  any  accession  of  alien  quali- 
ties. Nor  more  successful,  probably,  would  have  been  the  expe- 
riment, in  case  those  earlier  masters,  to  whom  we  have  alluded, 
had  been  able  to  add  the  Florentine  vigour  of  design  and  variety 
of  composition  to  their  own  especial  merits  —  spiritual  elevation, 
and  the  quietude  of  pathetic  beauty.  It  is  common,  indeed,  to 
express  an  edifying  amazement  on  account  of  their  want  of 
variety,  relief,  &c.  While  many  an  eloquent  connoisseur  has 
been  doling  out  to  them  his  supercilious  and  qualified  com- 
mendations, young  ladies,  fresh  from  the  boarding  school,  have 
turned  for  a  moment  from  the  Guido  or  the  Carlo  Dolce  which 
they  were  copying,  to  glance  at  a  Saint  of  Pinturrichio,  Perugino, 
or  the  old  Seer  of  Fiesole ;  and  have  compassionately  wondered 
that  the  austere  should  be  unbending  also,  that  the  ascetic  should 
be  unfamiliar,  and  that  the  absorbed  should  reply  to  their  inquiries 
with  such  unloquacious  eyes.  Objections  brought  a^inst  great 
works,  not  on  the  ground  of  faults  but  of  deficiencies,  are  for 
the  most  part  frivolous  and  vexatious;  for  no  excellency  is 
attained  except  by  sacrifice.  Every  great  poem  as  well  as 
picture  by  necessity  includes  some  high  qualities  in  a  greater, 
and  some  in  a  lesser  degree;  and,  to  be  perfect  or  approach 
perfection,  it  must  possess  them  in  a  due  proportion.  This  pro- 
portion is  determined,  not  by  external  rule,  but  inwardly,  by  the 
unagination,  which  conceived  the  poem  originally,  and  conceived 
it  as  a  whole.  Accordingly,  the  law  of  just  keeping  is  to  be  ac- 
counted the  truth  of  the  imagination.   If  this  proportionate  truth 

♦  *  Modem  Painters,'  vol.  iL  p.  40. 
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be  wanting,  not  only  will  the  result  be  unsatisfactory,  but  the 
work  will  thuis  be  proved  to  have  been  spurious  in  its  origin ; 
since  a  work  of  art,  to  be  genially  produced,  must  be  homo- 
geneous or  harmonised.  It  is  impossible  for  a  healthy  imagi^ 
nation  to  beset  hybrids  or  monsters:  these  are  not  natural 
conceptions :  but  it  is  very  easy  for  an  unsteady  and  uninspired 
hand  to  join  together  a  piece  of  ill-assorted  though  splendid 
patchwork. 

Meanwhile,  a  first-rate  poem  supposes  a  still  higher  unity; 
It  is  not  only  the  product  of  the  imagination ;  it  is  the  off- 
spring and  exponent  of  the  poet's  total  being.  Now,  the  being 
of  man  is  one;  his  various  faculties  exhibiting  but  different 
modes  of  intellectual  action,  and  his  manifold  principles  of 
thought  branching  out  from  a  single  stem.  The  unity  of 
the  jpoet's  nature  ought,  therefore,  to  be  imaged  in  his  Intel* 
lectual  progeny.  Every  portion  of  it,  as  it  grows,  must  be  a 
true  reflection  &om  his  own  mind,  or  from  nature  as  contem'- 
plated  by  that  mind;  its  elements,  however  complex,  must  be 
fused  into  a  crystalline  oneness;  its  parts  must  be  graduated 
by  a  just  law  of  proportion.  The  result  of  all,  namely^  a.  perfect 
truth  of  keeping  will,  consequently,  be  but  an  expansion  of  that 
truth  which  was  h^erent  in  the  impulse  said  genninal  idea  from 
which  the  poem  sprang.  These  observations  are  borne  oat  by 
the  &ct  that  every  first-rate  poet  is  felt  to  be  the  regent  of  a 
separate  sphere,  and  the  master  of  a  complete  poetic  world  of  his 
own ;  in  which,  while  every  element  is  proportionate  to  every 
other  element,  it  is  not  less  distinguished  by  its  dissimilarity, 
both  as  to  relative  proportion  and  intrin^c  character,  from 
the  corresponding  element  in  the  work  of  other  poets.  Their 
mode  of  viewing  life,  character,  and  nature  is  as  dxflferent  in  the 
several  great  poets,  as  is  the  species  of  thought,  sentiment,  or 
passion  which  they  express.  A  corresponding  diversity  will  be 
always  found  in  their  styles,  however  free  from  mannerism.  In 
one  it  is  expressive,  in  another  suggestive ;  in  one  energetic,  in 
another  adroit.  In  Dante  it  is  intense,  in  Milton  solemn,  in 
Homer  divinely  familiar  and  friendly,  in  Shakspeare  elastic  and 
joyously  strong,  unexhausted  in  resource,  and  incalculable  as  the 
curves  of  shells  or  the  endless  variety  of  outline  in  forests  and 
clouds.  In  all  it  is  truthfuL  For  art  in  its  versatility  is  a 
shadow  of  nature's  infinitude ;  and  many  revelations  still  leave 
the  depths  of  truth  unfathomed.* 

*  The  same  diversity  will  be  found  in  the  mode  in  which  different 
poets  exhibit  the  faculty  of  what  is  called  poetical  painting.  '  The 
'  representations  in  the  "  Fairy  Queen,"  in  "  Paradise  Lost/'  and  in 
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It  is  from  a  perfect  truth  of  keeping  tliat  poetry  chiefly  de- 
rives its  verisimilitude — a  quality  without  which  it  can  make  no 
appeal  to  the  heart  Poetry  professes  to  have  witnessed  that  of 
which  it  makes  report.  If  its  witness  be  true,  the  sympathies  of 
men  will  eventually  seal  that  truth  and  receive  that  witness :  if 
its  tidings  be  but  hearsay^  its  empiricism  will  be  proved  by  the 
inconsistent  babbling  with  which  men  describe  wnat  they  have 
not  known.  Let  a  man's  theme  be  ever  so  high  or  ever  so  low^ 
he  may  have  seen  what  he  speaks  of^  or  he  may  have  anty . 
wished  to  see  it.  Burns,  when  he  describes  a  daisy  uprooted  by  ; 
ihe  plough^  is  not  more  truthful  than  Dante^  when  Dante  sings  \ 
of  the  choirs  that  rejoice  in  heaven.  The  former  sees  with  truei 
poetic  infflght  that  which  actually  exists;  the  latter  with  a  morel 
creative  eye^  but  with  equal  truthfulness,  sees,  that  which  mi^tl 
exist,  and  which,  if  it  existed,  would  appear  as  it  presented 
itself  to  him  in  definite  and  authentic  vision.  It  is  thus  tiiat  in 
arduous  instances  of  fore-shortening,  positions  of  the  human 
fimn  which  could  never  have  been  observed,  even  in  the  model, 
by  the  outward  eye  of  the  painter,  are  faithfully  exhiUted  by 
his  inspired  guesses.  Dante's  unshaken  self-possession  in.  the 
midst  of  the  marvels  around  him,  is  itself  a  proof  that  his  vision 
was  true ;  for  had  it  been  false,  that  artificial  excitement,  which 
akfie  could  have  sustained  the  illusion,  would  have  swept  him 
into  the  vortices  of  splendour  and  motion  which  he  describes ; 
and  he  would  have  written  with  as  unsteady  a  hand  as  bis 
imitators  have  ever  done.  Self-possession,  a  thing,  very  different 
from  unimpassioned  sedateness,  is  a  note  of  mature  greatness 
in  poetry ;  and  it  is  so  noble  a  resultant  of  it  that  Bepose  itself^ 
which  has  often  been  extolled  as  an  ultimate  merit  in  art,  may, 
perhaps,  >  derive  no  small  part  of  its  charm  from  the  fact  that  it 
is  among  the  modes  by  which  self-possessiou  is  evinced.  This 
is  one  of  the  characteristics,  which  mark  the  analogy  between 
the  inspiration  of  the  true  poet  and  that  of  the  true  prophet. 
Without  it  enthusiasm  runs  into  madness,  and  passion  is  self-r 
destructive :  without  it  greatness,  instead  of  rolhng  onward  in 
an  ever  ascending  wave,  perpetually  tumbles  over  like  a  breaker, 
and  loses  itself  in  foam.  Closely  allied  to  self-possession  is  that 
rare  attribute — poetic  Moderation — which  excludes  such  ex- 

'  Dante's  "  Inferno,"  have  each  a  specific  character,  appropriate  to 

*  the  poems  in  which  they  are  found  respectively.    The  first  are 

*  dream-like,  fit  for  fairy^land  ;  the  second  are  cosmological :  they  are 

*  grand  sjrmbols  of  the  universe ;  while  Dante's  Spirit-world,  espe- 

*  dally  the  first  division  of  it,  is  described  with  matter-of-fact  parti- 

*  colarity.'  —  Appendix  to  Coleridge's  '  Biographia  LiterariOy*  —  last 
edition. 
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aggerated  admiration  of  one  especial  excellence  as  might  lead 
to  the  neglect  of  others.  The  highest  poetry  rests  upon  a 
right  adjustment  of  contending  claims.  Some  persons  are. 
advocates  of  the  sensuous,  and  others  of  what  has  latterly 
been  called  the  subjective ;  but  poetry  of  the  first  order  reconciles 
both  demands,  —  being  of  all  things  the  most  intellectual  in 
its  method  and  scope,  while  in  its  form  and  imagery  it  is 
the  largest  representation  of  visible  things.  Partaking  at  once 
of  the  nature  both  of  Science  and  of  Art,  it  spiritualises  the 
outward  world  while  it  embodies  the  world  of  Thought. 
It  composes  also  the  border  warfare  between  passion  and 
imagination.  Though  passion  frees  a  man  from  self,  yet  it 
sells  him  in  bondage  to  outward  things :  —  it  clasps  the  material 
World  like  a  vine,  sucks  out  and  circulates  its  life  blood,  stirs 
up  heroic  natures  to  high  achievements,  —  and  yet,  being  servile 
in  its  nature,  it  makes  the  end  of  their  wanderings  a  blind  subjeo* 
tion  to  Fate.  Passion  is,  therefore,  the  sanguine  life  of  that  tra^c 
poetry  which  hailed  in  Bacchus  a  master,  — just  as  the  poetxy 
of  mirth  and  grace  boasted  a  protector  in  Mercury.  The  imagina- 
tion, on  the  other  hand,  passes  through  all  barriers,  spurns  the 
mountain  tops  and  feeds  on  each  succeeding  object,  but  only  till 
it  has  gained  strength  to  outsoar  it  This  is  the  poetry  which 
sought  a  patron  in  Apollo,  —  the  lord  of  light,  dehverance,  and 
healing.  Passion  by  itself  would  violate  the  freedom,  imagina* 
tion  would  transcend  the  limits  of  art.  Whatever  qualities 
tend  to  maintain  this  twofold  equipoise,  to  which  the  innu- 
merable balances  of  poetry  are  subonlinate,  promote  its  keeping 
and  its  truth. 

Poetry  is  a  large  thing,  and  poetic  truth  is  but  one  depart- 
ment  of  ,it.  There  are  few  of  its  departments  which  have  not 
been  ably  illustrated  in  the  recent  as  well  as  the  earlier  periods 
of  English  literatiu^ ;  and  to  exalt  any  one  of  them  with  exdu^ 
sive  reverence,  is  among  the  last  things  we  should  desire.  The 
root  of  theological  heresy  has  been  traced  to  a  disposition  arbi- 
trarily to  select  and  lift  on  high  some  one  great  verity,  which 
in  thus  losing  its  relative  position  loses  half  its  value.  And  no 
doubt  such  a  disposition  is  equally  fruitful  in  poetical  and  philo- 
sophical heresies.  It  has  seemed  to  us,  however,  that  we  could 
not  better  illustrate  our  views  respecting  Mr.  Taylor's  poetry 
than  by  these  imperfect  remarks  on  that  poetic  truth,  which  we 
account  his  most  striking  characteristic ;  and  which,  from  its  in- 
timate relations  with  strength  and  with  beauty,  we  deem  the 
foundation  of  excellence,  not  only  in  poetry,  but  in  every  art 
that  possesses  a  moral  origin,  and  subserves  a  human  end. 
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Abt.  IV.  —  1.  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art    By  Mrs.  Jameson. 
2yoI8.  Svo.     London:  1848. 

2.  Iconographie  Chretienne.  Histoire  de  Dicu.   Par  M.  DiDBON. 
Paris,  4to.:  1843. 

3.  Manuel  d^ Iconographie  C7iretienne,  Grecque  etLatine,  avec  une 
Introduction  et  Notes.     Par  M.  Didbon.     Paris,  8vo.:  1845. 

TTp  to  the  Reformation,  or  nearly  so.  Art  was  the  pensioner 
and  ally  of  religion.  During  the  middle  ages  she  was  not 
only  her  favourite  handmaid,  but  one  of  her  most  attractive 
teachers.  The  productions  of  religious  Art  were  declared  to  be 
*  laymen's  books ;' — schoolmasters  to  teach  ignorant  people  the 
way  of  faith,  and  stimulants  to  excite  them  to  devotion.  Yet, 
in  many  respects  Art,  and  more  especially  the  Art  of  the  middle 
ages,  to  which  these  volumes  principally  relate,  is  the  worst 
possible  expositor  both  of  religious  facts  and  of  religious  doctrines. 
The  least  consideration  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Legendary 
Art  of  the  middle  ages  has  dealt  with  the  representation  of 
incorporeal  beings,  and  with  spiritual  teaching,  will  satisfy  us  of 
this.  We  shall  see  at  once  how  the  artist  and  the  legend 
writer  have  borrowed  from  each  other,  and  built  upon  each 
other ;  and  how  encouraged  by  this  mutual  reliance,  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  literal  and  the  spiritual,  the  actual  and  the  mythical, 
have  been  disregarded  and  overleapt  by  both,  —  imtil  the  involved 
and  intricate  result  has  become  a  ponderous  system  of  dim  alle- 
gory and  puerile  fable — too  vast  for  the  most  capacious  belief, 
and  calculated,  by  its  contradiction  to  all  ordinary  experience^ 
to  invite  and  encourage  universal  scepticism. 

We  will  consider  first  a  part  of  the  subject  which  is  not 
included  in  Mrs.  Jameson's  eloquent  and  beautiful  volumes,  but 
is  excellently  treated  by  M.  Didron; — the  manner  in  which 
the  Divinity  was  represented  in  ancient  religious  Art. 

Many  centuries  elapsed  before  Christians  ventured  to  delineate 
in  bodily  form,  the  ineffable  majesty  of  the  Eternal  Father^  whom 
no  man  hath  seen  or  can  see.  In  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's 
Benedictional  of  St  Ethelwold,  —  an  inestimable  manuscript 
illustrated  in  the  best  manner  of  the  tenth  century, — the  Holy 
Spirit  is  depictured  as  descending  upon  the  Saviour,  at  his  bap- 
tism, in  the  form  of  a  dove,  but  no  attempt  is  made  to  represent 
the  awful  Being,  whose  approving  voice,  benignly  uttered  from 
the  heaven  of  heavens,  gave  a  sanction  to  the  solemn  rite.  In 
a  subsequent  page  of  the  same  manuscript^  where  the  holy  child 
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is  presented  in  the  temple,  a  mysterious  hand,  the  hand  of  Pro- 
vidence, issuing  from  the  clouds  above,  points  out  the  babe  to 
the  aged  Simeon  and  Anna.  That  mighty  pointing  hand,  the 
idea  of  which  was  derived  from  certain  passages  in  Ezekiel 
(iL  9.;  viii.  1.  3.),  and  which  is  common,  in  several  forms,  both 
in  Greek  and  Latin  art,  was  the  nearest  approach  to  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  everlasting  Father,  until  about  the  commence- 
ment of  the  thirteenth  century.  From  that  time  artists  became 
bolder :  and,  the  ice  once  broken.  Art  seems  to  have  rushed  for- 
ward unawed  to  the  indulgence  of  its  wildest  caprices.  The  Great 
First  Cause  appeared  originally  as  an  aged  man ;  afterwards  as  a 
crowned  king,  or  as  an  emperor,  clothed  in  imperial  purple, 
bearing  in  his  hand  the  orb  of  universal  sovereignty;  and  finally, 
near  upon  the  time  of  the  Eeformation,  as  a  pope,  vested  in 
a  cope  and  crowned  with  the  tiara.  The  danger  and  debase- 
ment, the  anthropomorphitic  tendency,  of  this  humanisation  of 
the  form  of  the  Divinity,  is  obvious.  Its  predominance  indeed 
was  not  established  without  great  opposition*;  but  it  ultimately 
prevailed  universally. 

The  representation  of  the  Divine  Son  was,  for  obvious  reasons, 
thought  less  liable  to  the  objections  which  had  been  so  long  en- 
tertained against  the  personification  of  the  Father.  But  it  had 
perils  of  its  own.  Tradition  overlayed  it  with  fables ;  and  theo- 
logians made  it  a  subject  of  controversy.  Here,  too,  the  earliest 
representations  were  only  Symbolical  —  symbolical  of  the  oflice 
of  the  Redeemer.  He  was  the  lamb  slain  for  the  sins  of  all  man- 
kind: and  was  therefore  depicted,  as  such,  standing  upon  an 
eminence,  the  blood  flowing  down  from  his  wounded  side  in  every 
direction  in  inmmierable  rills :  Or  he  was  a  pelican  freely  dis- 
pensing his  blood  for  the  nurture  of  his  spiritual  children.  The 
figure  of  the  cross  naturally  brought  to  mind  Him  who  hung 
upon  the  accursed  tree :  the  lion,  again,  was  a  prophetical  symbol, 
from  its  being  the  emblem  of  the  tribe  of  Judah ;  and  the  fish 
had  not  only  a  connexion  with  the  waters  of  baptism,  but  in  its 
Greek  name  —  composed  of  the  initial  letters  of  liyo-bOff  Xpiarw 
Siov  TI69  Sct)n;p  —  Jesus  Christ ^  the  son  of  Gody  the  Saviour y 
was  found  to  contain  a  mystical  declaration  of  the  generation 
and  oflBce  of  the  Redeemer  1  But,  in  process  of  time,  the 
symbols  were  mistaken  or  abused.  ^  Practices  sprang  up  in  expla- 
nation of  them  which  did  not  please  the  church.  In  the  seventh 
century  the  use  of  the  most  customary  of  them,  the  lamb,  was 
accordingly  forbidden;  and  in  its  stead  the  veritable  human 
form  of  Him,  who  was  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world, 

*  The  opposition  still  rages.     Ed.  Rev.  for  July,  1847,  p.  208. 
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was  directed  to  be  lifted  up  before  all  eyes.  This  was  the  origin 
of  the  crucifix. 

But  out  of  the  same  decree  arose  a  celebrated  dispute.  If 
the  Bedeemer  was  to  be  imaged  as  he  appeared  upon  earth,  it  was 
necessary  to  ascertain  what  manner  of  man  he  was.  The  want 
was  no  sooner  made  known,  than  authentic  representations  were 
discovered  on  every  hand.  It  was  found  that  Nicodemus  and 
Saint  Luke,  and  even  Pontius  Pilate,  had  punted  portraits  of 
the  Son.of  Man ;  and  that  the  poor  woman,  whom  his  compassion 
had  cured  of  an  issue  of  blood,  after  she  had  spent  all  her  sub* 
stance  upon  earthly  doctors,  had  testified  her  gratitude  by  the 
erection  of  a  votive  marble  statue.  But  the  favourite  likenesses, 
as  their  title  indicates,  were  the  ver(B  icones  impressed  upon 
napkins:  and  among  these  two  were  pre-eminent.  One  was 
found  upon  the  handkerchief  of  a  woman,  who,  as  the  Saviour 
passed  to  Calvary,  bending  and  staggering  imder  the  burden 
and  agony  of  his  cross,  with  true  womanly  compassion  wiped  the 
great  drops  *  as  of  blood '  from  oiF  his  brow.  The  other,  similarly 
impressed,  had  been  sent  by  the  Saviour  himself  to  an  earthly  po- 
tentate. King  Abgarus  of  Edessa  desired  to  possess  a  portrait  of 
the  Messiah ;  and  commissioned  his  principal  painter,  the  president 
of  his  Boyal  Academy,  to  proceed  to  Judea  to  accomplish  his 
royal  desire.  The  face  of  Uie  Redeemer  shone  so  bright  that 
it  foiled  the  painter's  art :  But  the  royal  piety  was  not  allowed 
to  pass  unrewarded.  The  Saviour  applied  a  handkerchief  to 
his  countenance,  and  sent  back  a  miraculous  likeness  under  the 
care  of  the  bafiled  artist. 

Both  these  likenesses  represented  the  Redeemer  as  a  comely 
person,  full  of  grace  and  beauty,  the  fairest  among  the 
children  of  men.  But  it  was  thought  by  the  Eastern  divines 
that  the  mystery  of  the  work  of  redemption  would  be  rendered 
more  sublime,  if  certain  descriptions,  both  prophetical  and  his- 
torical,  of  the  mean  and  abject  appearance  of  the  Messiah  were 
accepted  literally.  Upon  this  ground  they  contended  against 
the  accuracy  of  the  verm  icones :  And  the  question  divided 
the  whole  Christian  world.  East  and  West  were  marshalled 
under  opposing  banners.  Augustine,  Jerome,  and  Ambrose 
were  ranged  against  the  authority  of  Cyril,  Tertullian, 
Justin,  and  a  scarcely  less  noble  band  of  followers.  In  the 
course  of  years  the  Eastern  Church  became  divided  against 
itself;  Chiysostom  and  Gregory  Nyssen  dissented  from  the 
genend  voice  of  their  brethren  —  and  the  verm  icones  triumphed. 
Tte  letter  of  Lentulus,  most  fortunately  discovered  and  most 
conveniently  descriptive,  portrayed  the  person  of  the  Saviour 
in  a  way  entirely  opposed  to  the  Eastern. theory.     The  victory 
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waa  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  Pope  Adrian  I.,  and  by  the 
eloquence  of  St.  Bernard;  who  declared  that  the  marvellous 
beauty  of  the  Son  of  Man  exceeded  that  of  angels,  and  was  an 
object  of  joy  and  admiration  to  the  heavenly  hosts.  The 
triiunph  was  completed  by  the  canonisation  of  the  charitable 
woman  to  whom  the  church  was  indebted  for  the  best  known 
vera  icon,  by  the  pretty  name,  (although  it  be  either  a  blunder 
or  an  anagram)  of  Veronica,  ana  by  the  granting  of  indulgences 
to  pious  pilgrims  to  the  holy  sudarium.  And,  finally,  the  in- 
fallibility of  the  church,  upon  this  as  upon  all  other  occasions, 
has  been  subsequently  proved  by  the  event.  The  miraculous 
sudarium  of  Veronica  clearly  possesses  the  power  of  self-multi- 
plication. Whether  it  can  be  multiplied  by  splitting,  as  it 
seems  bank  notes  can  be,  we  are  not  informed; — but  we  have 
found  accounts  of  nine  of  these  wonderful  handkerchiefs  scattered 
about  in  various  places  in  Italy,  France,  and  Germany ;  and 
we  make  no  doubt  that  diligent  research  would  discover  many 
more.  The  one  which  many  of  our  readers  may  have  seen 
exhibited  at  St.  Peter's  during  the  ceremonies  of  the  holy  week, 
is  probably  the  best  known ;  another  at  Toulouse  has  the  good 
fortune  of  being  authenticated  by  no  less  than  fourteen  papal 
bulls ;  and  another  at  Turin  is  very  respectably  supported  by  four. 
What  has  become  of  the  sudarium  of  King  Abgarus  we  have 
never  heard ;  but  there  is  a  very  curious  old  picture  in  eleven 
compartments,  in  which  this  sacred  relic  is  represented  with  one 
version  of  its  legend,  in  the  collection  of  Prince  Wallerstein, 
now  in  Kensington  Palace.  In  Greek  art  the  lineaments  of  the 
Saviour  have  long  been  fixed,  nearly  in  accordance  with  the 
letter  of  Lentulus.  Western  artists,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not 
adhere  to  any  single  type ;  and  have  consequently  been  often 
obliged  to  identify  their  representations  by  some  emblem,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  encircling  glory  of  the  divine  nimbus.  The  absence 
of  a  beard —  the  wearing  of  a  crown  —  naked  feet  —  the  holding 
of  a  book  or  of  the  cross,  have  all  been  used  for  this  purpose ; 
however,  in  cases  of  doubt,  —  and  they  are  very  many  —  the 
last  is  the  only  emblem  that  can  be  depended  upon. 

But  the  divine  personification  which  exemplified  most  clearly 
the  embarrassment  of  art  in  representing  ihe  incorporeal  and 
incomprehensible,  is  that  of  the  Holy  Spirit  The  vision  granted 
to  the  Baptist,  of  the  Spirit  *  descending'  upon  the  baptized 
Saviour  *  like  a  dove,' was  accepted  by  ecclesiastical  artists  as 
an  authority.  The  brooding  dove  became  the  universally  re- 
cognised form  for  the  influencing  and  inspiring  Spirit.  But, 
occasionally,  theological  artists  desired  to  depict  the  hypostatic 
character  of  the  Holy  Spirit  with  the  minute  precision  of  the 
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Nicene  creed.  They  wished  to  image  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Com- 
forter, both  as  an  influence,  and  as  a  person.  And  here  their 
art  was  foiled.  They  could  only  exhibit  the  double  nature  by 
a  double  representation.  The  sacred  person  was  accordingly 
^ured  in  a  human  form  scarcely  distinguishable  from  that  of  the 
Father  or  the  Son ;  and  the  dove,  the  emblem  of  inspiration,  was 
superadded,  sometimes  in  one  position,  sometimes  in  another; 
sitting  on  the  shoulder  of  the  human  form,  hovering  over  its 
head,  or  clutched  in  its  hand,  exactly  like  a  hawk  perched  on  the 
fist  of  a  sovereign  prince. 

To  have  overcome  so  great  a  difficulty,  even  in  a  way  which 
we  now  may  deem  ridiculous,  was  regarded  at  the  time  as  a 
notable  achievement.  At  least,  this  mode  of  representing  the 
action  of  inspiration  became  popular.  It  was  applied  in  a  variety 
of  subordinate  instances,  many  of  which  were  easily  misunder- 
stood ;  in  some  cases  with  rather  singular  results.  For  example, 
the  great  teachers  of  the  church  were  held,  not  without  reason,  to 
have  derived  their  wisdom  from  above.  In  order  to  call  attention 
to  this  accredited  doctrine,  artists  placed  the  holy  emblem  of  the 
dove  upon  the  shoulder  of  the  spiritually  enlightened  father. 
Sometimes  the  bird  was  drawn  in  the  very  act  of  whispering 
wisdom  into  the  sage's  ear.  The  people  had  learned  what  was 
meant  by  the  juxtaposition  of  one  of  the  persons  of  the  Trinity 
and  the  dove;  but  they  were  confused  and  deceived  by  the 
same  personification,  in  connexion  with  a  well-known  doctor  or 
a  pope.  They  consequently  soon  put  a  literal  construction  upon 
it  The  rumour  ran  that  these  holy  men  had  been  attended,  each 
by  his  inspiring  dove ;  and  the  writers  of  legends,  who  must  often 
have  been  driven  hmrd  for  facts,  gladly  accepted  a  tale  already 
sanctioned  by  popular  belief.  Thus  were  the  legends  enriched 
by  the  poverty  of  art.  This  tale  is  told  of  St  Thomas  Aquinas, 
of  St  Basil,  of  St  Gregory  the  Great,  of  St  Hilary  of  Aries, 
of  eight  other  saints  of  less  mark  and  note ;  and,  finally,  we  may 
add,  of  Mahomet 

In  other  cases,  the  double  representation  produced  conse- 
quences still  more  strange.  Every  one,  however  ordinarily  un- 
critical, who  has  beheld  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  by 
imitative  art  to  combine  in  one  picture,  or  piece  of  sculpture,  a 
representation  of  a  person  in  two  separate  states  of  existence,  has 
felt  painfully  conscious  that  something  is  wanting  —  some  label, 
due,  or  key,  to  help  us  to  make  out  the  story.  For  example, 
in  the  modem  instances  of  the  monument  erected  to  the  Prin- 
cess Charlotte  of  Wales  at  Windsor,  and  of  a  similar  one  in  the 
nave  of  Gloucester  Cathedral  to  the  memory  of  a  lady  who  died 
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in  child-birth,  (if  we  recollect  nghtly,  at  sea^)  there  is,  in  eadi 
case,  a  desim  with  a  double  aspect.  The  person  who  is  the 
subject  of  l£e  monument  is  beheld  bodily  in  two  distinct  con- 
ditions: in  death  and  in  life.  The  latter  is  of  course  intended 
for  a  view  of  spiritual  life.  But  Art  possesses  no  means  by 
which  it  can  make  such  an  intention  known,-  and  the  result  is, 
that  everybody  is  puzzled,  and  asks  for  an  explanation.  If  the 
difficulty  is  thus  obvious  when  the  endeavour  is  to  poiimy  the 
succession  of  two  actions,  with  the  nature  and  sequence  of  which 
every  one  is  familiar,  how  greatly  mu3t  it  be  increased  when 
there  is  to  be  superadded  Sie  interpretation  of  a  theological 
dogma,  or  some  incident  or  moral  with  which  very  few  can  be 
acquainted. «  The  following  illustration  is  not  presented  as  one 
of  la  d^fficulte  surmantee. 

The  church  held  that  a  voluntary  submission  to  martyrdom 
was  an  act  of  transcendent  merit,  the  value  of  which  was,  as  it 
were,  offered  or  contributed  by  the  martyr  to  that  fund  of  works 
of  supererogation,  of  which  die  church  is  the  dispenser.  Such 
an  event  was  naturally  a  favourite  with  painters,  desirous  of 
doing  honour  to  a  martyr:  and  hence  the  popularity  of  these 
odious  sutgects.  The  offering  was  set  forth  emblematically; 
the  instrument  by  which  the  martyrdom  was  effected  beiii^ 
generally  speaking,  adopted  as  the  emblem.  In  many  cases 
this  was  as  plain  as  such  things  usually  are.  An  arrow,  or 
a  club,  or  a  cross,  or  a  gridiron,  or  a  saw,  or  a  wheel,  told 
the  tale  pretty  clearly.  But  in  the  case  of  decapitation  there 
was  thought  to  be  a  difficulty.  The  sword  had  done  its  work 
so  often,  and  was  already  so  determinedly  appropriated  to  the 
great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  that  alone  it  would  not  suffice^ 
Artistical  ii^enuity  solved  the  difficulty  by  the  following  devices. 
The  holy  martyr  in  the  full  bloom  of  life  and  vigour,  was 
represented  beajring  his  own  head,  couped  or  erased,  in  heraklio 
language,  as  the  case  might  be, — in  a  charger,  in  the  instance 
of  St  John  the  Baptist ;  or,  in  the  instance  of  St  Denis,  and 
sundry  other  saints  both  male  and  female,  in  their  hands.  The 
consequence  was  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the  whispering  dove.^ 
The  people  understood  the  representation  literally.  The  popular 
faith  became  in  due  time  enshrined  in  a  l^end ;  and  to  thb 
day  thousands  of  excellent  people  devoutly  believe  that  St. 
Denis  walked,  head  in  hand,  from  Paris  to  Mont  Martre.  The 
example  of  the  patron  of  France  was  courteously  followed  by 
many  other  saints  of  the  same  polite  country.  Mrs.  Jameson 
remarks,  that  St  Denis  'appears  to  have  set  the  fashion  in  that 
'  coimtry,'  and  that  in  every  instance  in  which  she  has  met 
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with  a  representation  of  this  interesting  miracle,  the  saint  has 
been  French.  (Vol  il  p.  349.)* 

But  we  have  wandered  a  little  from  our  course ;  and  want  of 
space  must  now  compel  us  to  pass  over  the  medis^val  representa- 
tions of  the  Triime  Divinity,  although  it  is  a  very  curious  part 
of  the  subject  We  must  also  for^o  all  notice  of  the  divine 
nimbus,  or  head-glory,  and  of  the  aureole,  or  body*glbry  — 
those  luihinous  atmospheres  surrounding  divine  persons,  which 
Christians  borrowed  from  their  heathen  predecessors.  The  re- 
sources of  pictorial  art  in  clothing  incorporeal  beings  with  out- 
ward form  and  substance  were  equally  taxed  in  the  opposite 
direction  —  in  the  person  of  Tke  Spirit  of  Evil.  H^re,  agwi, 
as  in  the  instance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  earliest  figure  —  that 
of  the  symbolic  serpent  —  had  a  kind  of  authority  derived  from 
Holy  W  rit.  All  ancient  nations  however  had  adopted  this  pecu- 
liar symbol,  and  pursued  it  into  a  variety  of  forms  and  fiibles.  On 
this  point  Hebrew  and  Egyptian,  Celt  and  Goth,  were  all  agreed, 
—  whether  their  works  of  art  were  gross  or  spiritual,  vulgar  or 
refined.  In  early  Christian  art  the  serpent  is  usually,  although 
not  invariably,  present  at  the  temptation  of  Eve;  and  always  is 
so,  when  the  Creator  is  shown  passing  judgment  after  the  falL 
We  meet  with  it  also  as  an  accompaniment  to  the.  chalice,  in 
the  beautiful  emblem  of  St  John  the  Apostle,  The  legend 
reports  that  a  devilish  attempt  was  made  upon  the  life  of  the 
saint  by  mixing  poison  in  the  sacramental  cup.  The  bdoved 
disciple  took  the  consecrated  vessel  in  his  hand.  At  his  holy 
touch  the  poison  refused  to  do  its  work -^  and  issued  from  the  cup 
in  the  shape  of  the  serpent-emblem  of  the  Evil  One !  while  the 
guilty  agent,  who  had  been  seduced  by  the  malice  of  the  Devil,  fell 
dead  at  the  apostle's  feet  The  serpent  was  long  remembered 
as  the  personified  demon  of  infidelity^  in  such  Wends  as  diose 
of  St.  Patrick  and  other  saints,  who  cleared  whole  couniaries 
of  those  noxious  animab.  But,  without  entirelv  disappearing 
from  Art,  it  soon  yielded  its  place  to  the  dragon,  for  which  there 
was  similar  authority  in  Holy  Writ  The  mere  mention  of 
that  ever-famous  imagination  of  artists  and  legend-writers,  must 
call  up  in  everv  mind  a  host  of  histories  and  works  of  art; 
which  still  retam  their  power  over  the  young,  and  must  be 
allowed  even  by  the  old  to  possess  no  little  curiosity  and  in- 

*  We  have  been  in  all  ages  such  servile  imitators  of  the  fashions 
of  our  tasteful  neighbours,  that  it  is  scarcely  a  contradiction  of  Mrs. 
Jamesou's  remark  to  remind  her,  that  St.  Osyth,  an  Anglo-Saxon 
lady  of  royal  birth,  is  represented  on  the  seal  of  her  nunnery  near 
Colchester,  as  following  the  example  of  the  patron  of  France.  Ar- 
chasolog.  xviii.  445. 
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tcrest.  The  contest  between  good  and  ievil  is  nowhere  more 
picturesquely  personified  in  this  shape,  than  in  the  legend  of 
St.  Martha^  who  rescued  the  people  of  Aix  from  the  power  of 
the  demon  of  infidelity,  or,  as  it  was  stated  emblematically, 
from  the  great  dragon  called  the  Tarasque,  by  sprinkling 
the  monster' with  holy  water  and  binding  him  with  —  her 
garter  1  The  perpetual  conflict  reappears  in  the  legend  of  Maid 
Margaret^  meek  and  mild,  who  encountered  the  devil  of  earthly 
pride  and  fleshly  temptation  with  no  other  weapon  than  a 
simple  cross.  In  his  envenomed  rage  the  demon  swallowed 
saint  and  cross  and  all.  The  lady  perhaps  might  have  been 
digested,  but  the  tough  texture  of  the  cross  was  more  in- 
tractable. The  venomous  beast  accordingly  gnashed  his  teeth, 
and  writhed,  and  finally  burst  in  twain ;  when  cross  and  saint 
victoriously  emerged  to  light,  and  ever  since  have  taken  their 
stand  above  the  conquered  monster,  in  many  a  goodly  cathedral 
and  in  many  a  beautiful  book.  The  same  Protean  story  comes 
back  to  us  in  St  Sylvester ^  the  legendary,  converter  of  Constan- 
tine.  Saint  Sylvester  had  baptized  the  emperor :  but  the  people 
of  Bome  were  still  infidels  —  kept  under  the  power  of  a  filthy 
dragon,  whose  envenomed  breath  destroyed  great  numbers  of 
them  daily.  The  saint  descended  to  close  quarters  with  the 
demon,  in  a  moat  at  the  bottom  of  a  flight  of  142  steps.  It  was 
the  place,  to  which  the  dragon  customarily  repaired  for  food. 
When  the  monster  appeared,  the  saintly  hero  instantly  seized 
him  by  his  protruding  mouth,  passed  a  thread  three  times 
round  it  —  at  the  same  time  pattering  an  exorcism  —  marked 
the  ligature  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and*  having  thus  bound, 
subdued,  and  shackled  him,  cast  him  off  to  die  at  his  leisure. 
But  all  these  dragon-fights  of  sacred  chivalry  are  eclipsed  by 
the  achievements  of  our  own  St.  George;  who,  it  is  declared 
by  a  certain  authority  very  credible  in  these  matters,  *  pluck'd 
**  out  the  dragon's  heart.'  His  dragon  was  larger  and  more 
Toracious  than  any  of  the  others.  Mrs.  Jameson's  description 
of  the  creature  is  exceedingly  terrible — and  scarcely  less  so  that 
of  the  old  romancers  — 

*  He  cast  up  as  loud  a  cry 

As  it  thuader'd  in  the  sky  : 

He  tum'd  bis  body  toward  the  sun, 

It  was  greater  than  any  tun  ; 

His  scales  were  brighter  than  the  glass, 

Harder  they  were  than  any  brass  ; 

Between  his  shoulder  and  his  tall 

Was  forty  foot  withouten  faU.' 

Mrs.  Jameson  thinks  that  the  identity  of  the  pictorial  repre- 
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sentatioiis  of   these  monsters  leads  to  the  supposition  that 

*  there  must  have  been  some  common  origin  for  the  type  choseh 

*  as  if  by  common  consent^  and  that  this  common  type  may  have 

*  been  some  fossil  remains  of  the  Saurian  species,  or  even  some 

*  far  off  dim  tradition  of  one  of  these  tremendous  reptiles  sur- 

*  viving  in  heaven  knows  what  vast  desolate  morass  or  inland 

*  lake,  and  spreading  horror  and  devastation  along  its  shores.' . 
(VoL  L  p.  xxxvi'.)  Poverty  of  artistic  invention,  and  the  fact 
that  artists  were  addressing  themselves  to  a  people  who  were 
familiar  with  a  certain  form  of  dragon, — which,  if  they  wished  to 
be'  imderstood,  they  could  no  more  depart  from  than  they  could 
from  the  common  form  of  man, — appear  to  us  to  be  reasons 
equally  plausible.  If  the  real  legendary  dragon  should  ever  turn 
up,  we  have  no  doubt  he  will  be  found  in  company  with  the  sea 
serpent,  or  with  the  original  of  the  Apocalyptic  beast,  of  which  so 
striking  a  sketch  has-been  lately  presented  to  the  public  in  *  Ba- 

<  bett's  Chart  of  incontrovertible  Evidences.'  In  the  meantime  we 
may  remind  those  who  feel  inclined  to  investigate  the  subject, 
that  many  remains  of  the  kind  are  scattered  about  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  especially  on  the  sea  coast  In  St.  Mary 
Kedcliffe,  Bristol,  there  is  a  rib  of  the  very  dragon  of  Wantley — 
which,  to  the  unlearned,  seems  to  have  been  a  cetaceous  animaL 
The  consummation  of  the  bodily  ideal  of  the  Evil  Spirit  was 
attained  in  a  grotesque  and  hideous  mis-rendering  of  the  human 
form.  In  the  earliest  of  these  pictures,  the  Devil  is  merely  a 
malevolent,  subtle-looking,  winged  man,  with  dark  raven  locks ; 
either  bearing  upon  his  brow  the  crown  of  earthly  majesty,  or 
with  a  glory  dimmed  and  obscure  surrounding  his  head.  Under 
the  former  of  these  appearances,  he  tempts  Eve,  in  the  Caedmon 
MS.  in  the  Bodleian, — a  MS.  of  the  tenth  century ;  while,  under 
the  latter,  he  torments  poor  Job,  in  a  Bible  of  the  same  century 
in  the  Biblioth^ue  Nationale  at  Paris.  But  the  solemn  and 
poetical  feeling  which  prompted  these  representations,  was  gra- 
dually lost  in  Sie  three  next  succeeding  centuries.  As  a  hideous 
dwarf  with  scaly  extremities,  Satan  hovered  round  St.  Genevieve, 
striving  with  mouth  and  bellows  to  extinguish  the  holy  candle, 
which  helped  her  to  thread  her  way  to  early  mass  through 
the  dark  and  miry  streets  of  ancient  Paris.  Horns,  and  claws 
instead  of  feet,  niake  their  appearance  in  Laurati's  great  fresco 
of  hermits  in  the  Campo  Santo.  In  later  conceptions  of  the 
temptation  of  St.  Anthony,  and  especially  in  Salvator  Bosa's 
celebrated  picture,  the  tempter  appears  in  a  form  of  abomina- 
tion which  could  be  terrible  only  to  children.  *  All  painters,' 
(says  Southey,  in  his  *  Omniana,')  ^  represent  the  devil  with  a 

*  tail ;  and  in  one  of  the  prints  to  die  Dutch  translation  of 
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^  Bnnyfui's  Holy  War,  it  may  be  seen  in  what  manner  his 

*  breeches-maker  aocommodates  it.     But,  though  poets  and 

*  painters  agree  that  he  wears  a  tail,  and  that  it  is  in  that  place 
'  where  tails  are  more  appropriate  than  in  the  situation  where  the 
'  barber  places  them ;  and  though  many  sinners,  and  still  more 

*  saints,  who  have  seen  him,  have  noticed  this  appendage,  it  is  not 
^  so  generally  known  how  he  came  by  it.  It  grew  at  his  fall,  as 
^  an  outward  and  visible  token  that  he  had  lost  the  rank  of  an 
'  angel,  and  was  fallen  to  the  level  of  a  brute*'  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, we  believe,  until  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century 
that  he  was  fully  invested  with  all  the  customary  monstrosities 
which  ultimately  appertained  to  his  ^ugliness  complete.'  In 
these  details  we  read  the  history  of  Art.  As  simplicity  and 
sublimity  decline,  the  awe,  which  results  only  from  grandeur 
of  conception  and  force  of  expression,  is  sought  for  in  the 
accumulation  of  trivial  and  oftentimes  ridiculous  particulars. 
It  belonged  to  the  genius  of  Milton,  as  compared  with  that  of 
Tasso,  to  return  to  the  true  idea  of  Satan. 

Another  spiritual  object,  which  was  a  favourite  subject  of  the 
Art  of  the  middle  ages,  was  the  human  soul,  especially  at  its 
moment  of  departure  from  the  body.  It  was  exhibited  passing 
forth  from  the  mouth,  with  the  last  expiring  breath,— sometimes 
in  the  shape  of  a  dove,  sometimes  in  that  of  a  new-born  babe, 
naked  and  without  any  distinction  of  sex.  When  the  form  as- 
sumed was  that  of  a  babe,  the  little  child  was  held  to  be  under 
the  care  of  St.  Michael,  among  whose  duties  was  that  of  attending 
death  beds.  L^ons  of  obedient  angels  waited  upon  the  nod  of 
this  great  chieftain,  ready  to  do  battle  with  the  Evil  One ;  for,  in 
some  one  of  his  demon  shapes,  the  Evil  One  was  sure,  upon  such 
occasions,  to  be  hovering  upon  the  celestial  road.  This  was  a  deeply 
rooted  portion  of  the  pfopukr  belief;  and  St.  Michael  was  in  conse- 
quence the  dedicatee  of  cemetery  diapels, — as  well  as  the  elected 
patron  of  those  societies  of  Sisters  of  Mercy,  who  specially  de- 
voted themselves  to  attend  upon  the  dying.  If  the  spiritual 
condition  of  the  departed  soul  was  unquestionable,  it  was  either 
oonsigned  to  angels  to  be  borne  to  its  heavenly  rest,  generally 
in  a  linen  sheet, — (as  shown  in  the  seal  of  the  abbey  of  Bury 
Saint  Edmunds, — because  Christ's  body  was  wrapped  in  linen); 
or  was  permitted  to  fall  into  the  clutches  of  the  ever-watchful 
demon,  as  his  rightful  prey.  The  odour  of  sanctity  would  of 
course  keep  him  at  a  distance;  so  would  consecrated  tapers 
(which  accordingly  to  this  day  are  commonly  lighted  in  the 
chambers  of  Boman  Catholics  at  this  hour  of  need);  and  equal 
efficacy  was  attached  to  the  ringing  of  bells.  ^  It  is  said,' 
remarks  Mrs.  Jameson,  quoting  froon  Durandus,  ^  that  the 
^  wicked  spirits  that  be  in  the  region  of  the  air  fear  much  when 
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^  diej  hear  the  belk  ringen ; '  and  the  great  ritUaliBt  adds^  — 
what  gives  a  kind  of  nniversality  to  the  Buperstition,  and  marks 
the  degree  of  civilisation  to  which  its  origin  attaches, — *  and  this 

*  is  the  cause  why  the  bells  be  ringen  when  it  thundereth;  to  the 
'  end  that  the  foul  fiend  and  wicked  spirits  shduld  be  abashed  and 

*  flee,  and  cease  from  moving  of  the  tempest*  The  same  prac- 
tice previdls  in  China,  in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  in  Africa,  and 
among  many  barbarous  nations,  and  is  still  traceable  in  our 
own  passing  belL 

In  case  the  religions  condition  of  the  soul  were  doubtiul, 
it  was  delivered  over  by  St.  Michael  to  a  judicial  ordeal  — 
nothing  more  or  less  than  being  weighed  in  a  pair  of  scales, 
poised  in  the  stout  hand  of  the  righteous  archangel — 

<  ■  the  golden  scales  yet  seen 

Betwixt  Astrea  and  the  Scorpiion  sign.' 

Whilst  the  balance  hung  in  suspense,  it  was  assailed  by  the 
accusing  spirit  with  a  multitude  of  artifices.  Little  imps  would 
hide  themselves,  craftily  crouching  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale ; 
and  if  that  was  not  sufficient  to  incline  the  beam,  Satan  himself, 
raging  in  wrath  and  fury,  would  throw  himself,  clad  in  scaly 
armour  (as  in  a  fresco  painting  lately  found  at  Islip),  upon  the 
scale,  treacherously  making  manifest  the  full  weight  of  the 
sins  to  which  himself  had  been  the  tempter.  Mrs.  Jameson 
has  produced  an  instance,  by  Luca  Signorelli,  where  the  vulgar 
demon  is  represented  grasping  with  filthy  talons  at  the  slightly 
sinking  scale,  as  if  preparing  to  seize  upon  his  expected 
prey.  Occasionally,  she  remarks,  instead  of  talons,  the  fiend 
IS  armed  with  a  long  two-pronged  fork,  such  as  is  given  to 
Plutoi  n  tlie  antique  sculpture.  (VoLL  p.  78.)  As  was  but  fair 
in  such  a  contest,  the  oUier  scale  was  assisted  by  the  guardian 
angels  of  the  departed,  and  occasionally  by  the  Virgjn  and  othet 
kindly  helpers.  Similar  interference  is  to  be  seen  in  some  pic- 
tures of  Purgatory.  The  legends  upon  this  subject  are  innu- 
merable. Mrs.  Jameson  ^ves  us  one  as  audacious  as  any  which 
Dante  or  Michael  Angelo  could  put  into  a  '  Last  Judgment':  — 

^  One  night,  a  certain  hennit  sat  meditating  in  his  solitary  hut^  and 
he  heard  a  sound  as  of  a  host  of  wild  men  rushing  and  trampling  by ; 
and  he  opened  his  window  and  called  out,  and  demanded  who  it  was 
that  thus  disturbed  the  quiet  of  his  solitude ;  and  a  voice  answered, 
*'  We  are  demons ;  Henry  the  Emperor  is  about  to  die  in  this  mo- 
**  ment,  and  we  go  to  seize  his  soul."  The  hermit  charged  them  to 
call  upon  him  on  their  return  and  let  him  know  the  result  They 
did  so.  "  Now,"  said  the  hermit,  "  how  has  it  fared  with  the  em- 
"peror?"  "HI  to  desperation!"  answered  the  fiend,  in  a  fury. 
*'  We  came  at  the  right  moment ;  the  emperor  had  just  expired,  and 
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*<  we  hastened  to  prefer  our  claim ;  when^  lo !  his  good  angels  came 
*'  to  save  him.  We  disputed  long,  and  at  last  the  angel  of  judgment 
<<  (St  Michael)  laid  his  good  and  evil  deeds  in  the  scales,  and  heholdl 
'<  our  scale  descended  and  touched  the  earth ;  the  victory  was  ours ! 
"  when,  all  at  once,  yonder  roasted  fellow  (for  so  he  hlasphemously 
*^  styled  the  hlessed  St  Lawrence)  appeared  on  his  side,  and  flung  a 
"  great  golden  pot  (so  the  reprobate  styled  the  holy  cup)  into  the 
"  other  scale  and  ours  flew  up,  and  we  were  forced  to  make  off  in  a 
*'  hurry  ;  but  at  least  I  was  avenged  on  the  golden  pot,  for  I  broke 
'^  off  the  handle,  and  here  it  is ; "  and  having  said  these  words,  the 
whole  company  of  demons  vanished.  Then  the  hermit  rose  up  in  the 
morning,  hastened  to  the  city,  and  found  the  emperor  dead  ;  and  the 
golden  cup  which  he  had  piously  presented  to  the  church  of  St  Law« 
rence  was  found  with  only  one  handle^  the  other  having  disappeared 
that  same  night'  (VoLii*  p.  161.) 

This  terrible  ordeal  once  passed,  the  trembling  spirit  —  trem- 
bling although  victorious  —  ascended  to  the  realms  of  bliss, 
surrounded  by  its  heavenly  guardians,  and  welcomed  by  rejoicing 
choirs.  Visions  of  the  glorious  soaring  of  the  swits  through 
'  heaven's  wide  champaign/  even  to  a  point  almost  within  sight 
of  the  everlastmg  gates,  were  granted  to  many  of  their  earthly 
followers,  —  and  have  formed  pictorial  subjects  of  the  grandest 
character.  Amidst  the  most  ravishing  music,  St.  Antony  be- 
held the  spirit  of  Paul  the  hermit,  ^  bright  as  a  star,  white  as  the 

*  driven  snow,  carried  up  to  heaven  by  the  prophets  and  apostles, 

*  and  a  company  of  angels,  who  were  singing  hymns  of  triumph 
'  as  they  bore  him  through  the  lur.'  In  these  vague  and  mys- 
terious words  the  scene  flits  before  us  shadowy  and  dream-like. 
The  soul  is  there,  in  dazzling  beauty  and  in  purest  light ;  but  its 
lineaments  are  not  beheld.  It  is  described  as  borne  away ;  but 
it  is  not  figured.  Unfortunately  all  the  illusion  of  the  scene  is 
lost,  when  Art  attempts  to  realise  it  Whether  the  spirit  ascends 
in  the  form  of  some  innocent  beauty,  the  perfection  of  female 
grace  and  loveliness,  or  in  that  of  a  new-bom  infant,  there  can 
be  nothing  spiritual  in  the  pictorial  representation — nothing  too 
pure  or  bright  for  mortal  vision,  the  most  unpurged.  It  is  now 
nothing  but  a  human  beauty,  or  a  human  child :  and  the  artists  of 
the  miadle  ages  often  made  the  poverty  of  their  Art  still  more 
conspicuous,  by  encircling  the  heavenly  baby's  puny  brow  with  a 
crown,  a  mitre,  or  a  tiara,  or  some  other  token  of  the  port 
which  the  ascending  saint  had  played  on  earth. 

The  teaching  of  Art,  exemplified  in  the  persons  of  the  spiritual 
hosts  who  throng  the  courts  of  heaven, — 

*  The  progeny  of  light, 
Thrones,  dominations,  princedoms,  virtues,  powers,*— 
— Michael  of  celestial  armies  prince. 
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And  he  in  military  prowess  next, 

Gabriel,'  — 
with  all  the  numbers  beyond  number  of  cherubim  and  seraphim^ 
is  dwelt  upon  at  large  by  Mrs.  Jameson.  All  of  them — from 
*  angel-heads  in  stone,  with  pigeons'  wings/  and  little  piping 
turchins  full  of  childish  grace  and  playfulness,  to  Baphael's 
glorious  impersonations  of  the  very  height  of  human  majesty, 
intellect,  adoration  and  love,  —  are  only  disappointing  approxi- 
mations. They  may  have  refined  and  elevated  our  conceptions  of 
the  beauty  of  human  forms  and  human  expression :  though  they 
have  not  done  always  even  that  And,  in  an  attempt,  where 
Milton  and  Flaxman — the  most  entitled  to  make  it  of  mortal 
men — have  been  found  to  be  rather  below  than  above  them- 
selves, who  can  hope  that  it  is  possible  to  succeed? 

Art  is  equally  ineffective  when  it  aspires  to  teach  spiritual 
truths.  We  have  already  incidentally  given  one  or  two  ex- 
amples of  its  inefficiency  —  two  more  will  suffice.  The  first 
shall  be  The  marriage  of  St  Catherine.  The  union  between  the 
regenerated  spirit  and  the  Redeemer  is  here  svmbolised  by  the 
most  intimate  of  human  relationships — a  roamage.  The  legend 
itself,  as  it  has  come  down  to  us,  is  singularly  beautiful  The 
Spouse  of  Christ — the  future  day-dream  of  many  a  nunnery — 
was  a  person  of  royal  dignity,  though  of  a  Pagan  family.  Upon 
the  death  of  her  father,  being  yet  almost  a  child,  she  succeeded 
to  the  vacant  throne.  At  an  age  when  girls  have  scarcely  given  up 
their  dolls,  the  youthful  queen  put  away  childish  things,  opened 
her  heart  to  divine  philosophy,  shut  herself  up  in  her  palace,  and 
looked  with  contempt  on  worldly  amusements  and  royal  splen- 
dour. But  her  subjects  became  dissatisfied  with  a  female  sove- 
reign. They  desired,  as  the  Jews  who  went  to  Samuel  at  Ramah, 
to  be  like  other  nations.  They  wished  to  have  a  Eang  to  judgCi 
them,  and  go  out  before  them,  and  fight  their  battles.  Their 
c(»nplaints  penetrated  in  time  even  to  the  study  of  the  contem-  . 
plative  Catherine.  A  parliament  (so  says  the  ola  English  transla- 
tion of  the  legend)  was  called.  The  estates  met,  and  Mr.  Speaker 
presented  the  desires  of  the  faithful  Commons  at  the  feet  of  her 
Majesty.  His  speech  was  one  of  subtle  Elizabethan  flattery. 
In  its  exordium  he  especially  commended  the  royal  Catherine 
for  *  four  notable  gifts* — the  nobility  of  her  blood;  the  great- 
ness of  her  power ;  her  surpassing  skill  in  science,  cunning,  and 
wisdom ;  and  the  perfection  of  her  bodily  shape  and  beauty. 
The  Queen's  reply  was  an  astute  echo  to  Mr.  Speaker's  address. 
She  promised  to  take  a  husband :  — if  they  would  find  her  one  who 
should  possess  four  similar  *  notable  gifts.'  He  was  to  come  of 
blood,  so  noble  that  all  men  should  worship  him ;  to  be  so  greats 
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that  his  wife  should  never  think  that  she  had  made  him  a  king ; 
so  rich;  that  none  should  surpass  him ;  so  beautiiul,  that  the 
angels  should  desire  to  behold  him.  The  princes,  lords,  and 
councillors,  departed  from  the  royal  audience  in  despair;  and 
Catherine's  mother  whispered  in  her  ear,  *  Alas,  my  daughter  I 

*  where  shall  ye  find  sucn  a  husband?'  ^  If  I  do  not  find  him,' 
was  the  answer  of  the  determined  spinster,  *  he  shall  find  me, 

*  for  other  will  I  none.'     'And  she  had  a  great  conflict  and 

*  iMkttle,'  adds  the  legend,  *  to  keep  her  virginity.*  The  world 
was,  of  course,  ransacked  to  find  the  requir^  brid^room ;  and, 
of  course,  in  vain.  Catherine's  virgin  bower  would  have  remained 
inviolate  to  this  day,  but — some  persons  will  shudder  at  what 
we  ai«  about  to  write  —  but  for  the  ingenious  contrivances  of  a 
match-making  mother!     The  Virgin   Mary   'a{q)eared  out  of 

*  heaven'  to  a  holy  hermit  who  lived  secluded  *  two  days'  journey 
<  ofiT  in  the  desert ;  and  commissioned  him  to  ofier  her  son  to  the 
royal  Catherine,  as  the  very  person  whom  the  specification  had 

{•refigured.  The  young  lady,  sehn  les  regies,  required  a  portrait, 
t  was  procured,  of  course  miraculously.  One  glance  of  the 
glory  of  the  heavenly  countenance  set  on  fire  the  heart  of  the 
earthly  maiden.  All  things  else  were  discarded  from  a  bosom 
now  entirely  possessed  by  love  divine.  Books  and  spheres, 
Plato  and  Socrates,  philosophers  and  their  teaching,  became 
tedious  as  a  twice-told  tale.  Now  did  she  penance  for  con- 
temning love.  Love  —  the  love  of  her  glorious  heavenly  bride- 
groom—  inflamed  her  heart,  gave  a  new  direction  to  every 
faculty,  and  drove  out  whatever  objects  had  before  engaged  her 
thou^ts.  She  placed  the  picture  in  her  study ;  and  that  night, 
as  she  slept  upon  her  bed,  die  dreamed  a  dream.  What  ensued 
shall  be  told  in  the  words  of  the  old  l^nd,  dted  in  aid  by  Mrs. 
Jameson: — 

*  In  her  dream  she  journeyed  by  the  side  of  the  old  hermit,  who 
-  conducted  her  towards  a  sanctuary  on  the  top  of  a  high  mountain, 
and  when  they  reached  the  portal,  there  came  out  to  meet  tiiem  a 
glorious  company  of  angels,  clothed  in  white,  and  wearing  ebaplets  <£ 
white  lilies  on  their  heads ;  and  Catherine,  being  dazzle^  fell  on  her 
&ce,  and  an  angel  said  to  her,  '^  Stand  up,  our  dear  sister  Catiberin^ 
^'  and  be  right  welcome."  Then  they  led  her  to  an  inner  court,  where 
stood  a  second  company  of  angels,  clothed  in  purple,  and  wearing 
chaplets  of  red  roses  on  their  heads ;  and  Catherine  fell  down  before 
them,  but  they  said,  "  Stand  up,  our  dear  sister  Catherine,  £or  thee 
^  hath  the  King  of  Glory  delighted  to  honour."  Then  Catherine, 
with  a  trembling  joy,  stood  up  and  followed  them.  They  led  her  on 
to  an  inner  chjonber,  in  which  was  a  royal  queen  standing  in  her 
state,  whose  beauty  and  nuyesty  might  no  heart  think,  n<^  pai  of 
man  describe,  and  around  her  a  glorious  company  of  angels,  saints^ 
and  martyrs :  they,  taking  Catherine  by  the  hand,  presented  her  to 
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the  quebn,  saying,  ''  Our  most  gracious  soverdgn  Lady,  Empress  of 
'*  Heaven,  and  mother  of  the  King  of  Blessedness,  be  pleased  that  we 
**  here  present  to  you  our  dear  sister,  whose  naipe  is  written  in  the 
"  Book  of  Life,  beseeching  you  of  your  benign  grace  to  receive  her 
"  as  your  daughter  and  handmaiden." 

*  Our  Blessed  Lady,  full  of  grace  and  goodness,  bid  her  welcome, 
and  taking  her  by  the  hand,  led  her  to  our  Lord,  saying  to  him, 
"  Most  sovereign  honour,  joy,  and  glory  be  to  you.  King  of  Blessed- 
"  ness,  my  Lord,  and  my  Son !  Lo !  I  have  brought  into  your  blessed 
"  presence  your  servant  and  maid  Catherine,  which  for  your  love 
**  hath  renounced  all  earthly  things  I"  But  the  Lord  turned  away  his 
head  and  refused  her,  saying,  '^  She  is  not  fair  nor  beautiful  enough 
"  for  me.**  The  maiden,  hearing  these  words,  awoke  in  a  passion  of 
grief,  and  wept  till  it  was  morning. 

'  Then  she  called  to  her  the  hermit,  and  fell  at  his  feet  and  declared 
her  vision,  saying,  "What  shall  I  do  to  become  worthy  of  my  celestial 
"  bridegroom  ?**  The  hermit,  seeing  she  was  still  in  the  darkness  of 
heathenism,  instructed  her  fully  in  the  Christian  faith ;  then  he  bap- 
tized her,  and  with  her,  her  mother  Sabinelhu 

*  That  night,  as  Catherine  slept  upon  her  bed,  the  Blessed  Virgin 
appeared  to  her  again,  accompanied  by  her  divine  Son,  and  with  them 
a  noble  company  of  saints  and  angels.  And  Mary  again  presented 
Catherine  to  the  Lord  of  Glory,  saying,  "Lo!  she  hath  been  baptized, 
"  and  I  myself  have  been  her  godmother ! "  Then  the  Lord  smiled 
upon  her — and  held  out  his  hand  and  plighted  his  troth  to  her,'putting 
a  ring  on  her  finger.  When  Catherine  awoke,  remembering  her 
dream,  she  looked  and  saw  the  ring  upon  her  finger !  and  henceforth, 
r^ardiug  herself  as  the  betrothed  of  Christ,  she  despised  the  world 
and  all  the  pomp  of  earthly  sovereignty,  thinking  only  of  the  day 
which  should  reunite  her  ^with  her  celestial  and  espoused  Lord.' 
(Vol.  ii.  p.  82.) 

Here  every  thing  is  clear.  It  is  a  dream  indeed  —  beautifully 
minute  and  picturesque,  far  fuller,  than  the  Song  of  Solomon,  of 
admirable  moral  meaning  and  heavenly  wisdom, — but  still  a 
palpable  dream.  Let  Art  try  its  hand  upon  the  same  subject, 
and  it  instantly  becomes  a  vulgar  reality.  A  bridegroom, 
placing  a  ring  upon  the  finger  of  a  virgin  bride,  cannot  repre- 
sent any  thing  but  a  real  espousal  It  matters  not  that  he  stands 
a  boy  upon  his  mother's  knee,  and  that  choirs  of  angels  form  the 
hymeneal  group.  The  human  portion  of  the  transaction  in  this 
case  may  appear  strange  —  but  this  was  the  character  of  all 
these  marvels :  It  may  be  difiBcult  to  be  imderstood  —  but  this 
would  only  bring  out  more  vividly  the  one  obvious  fact,  supposed 
to  be  represented  in  the  picture.  The  consequence  was  cer- 
tain. The  fact  would  fasten  itself  all  the  sooner  in  the  popular 
belief,  in  spite  of  a  previous  legend  not  generally  known,  or  a 
mystical  Interpretation,  too  recondite  for  the  naked  human  eye. 

Another  glorious  truth,  allegorised  in  one  of  the  most  fk>pular 
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of  those  l^endsy  is  the  superiority  of  the  intellectual  and  moral 
part  of  our  nature  over  the  physical.  This  is  the  proper  ren- 
dering of  those  representations  of  the  legend  of  St  Christopher; 
which  were  painted  or  sculptured  in  half  the  churches  of  Europe 
before  the  Keformation.  Their  design,  in  a  rude  and  barbarous 
age,  was  to  teach  hard-handed  uninstructed  men,  that  there  is 
something  better  than  strength ;  that  ^  Wisdom  strengtheneth 
'  the  wise  more  than  ten  mighty  men  that  are  in  a  citv.'  The 
legend  describes  this  great  verity  with  all  reasonable  particularity. 
Christopher  personifies  the  Samson  of  Christendom. 

,    '  Four  and  twenty  feet  he  was  long,  and  thick  and  broad  enow, 
Such  a  man,  but  he  were  strong,  methinketh  it  were  woe.' 

Proud  of  his  vast  strength, 

^  He  said  he  would  with  no  man  be,  but  with  one  that  were 
Right  lord  of  all,  and  under  him,  none  other  that  there  were.' 

In  accordance  with  such  a  determination,  the  huge  infidel  first 
forsook  the  service  of  an  earthly  king,  and  entered  that  of  the 
Prince  of  Darkness,  because  he  hiiad  discovered  that  his  late 
master  trembled  at  the  power  of  the  demon.  In  like  manner 
he  quitted  Satan,  as  soon  as  he  found  that  even  he  stood  in 
awe  of  the  mysterious  Being  who  once  died  upon  the  rood.  He 
then  betook  himself  to  a  wandering  life,  passing  hither  and 
thither  like  a  true  knight  errant,  in  search  of  the  crucified  Re- 
deemer. For  a  long  time  he  roamed  up  and  down  in  vain.  Biit 
in  the  end,  a  venerable  hermit  wisely  advises  him  to  cease  from 
this  uncertain  rambling.  He  bade  him  fix  himself  in  one  place 
and  pass  his  time  in  doing  deeds  of  mercy ; — this  might  possibly 
attract  towards  him  the  attention  of  the  Saviour.     *  Knowest 

*  thou,'  inquired  the  hermit,  *  a  certain  river,  strong,  wide,  and 

*  deep,  and  often  swollen  by  rains,  and  wherein  many  people 

*  perish  who  attempt  to  pass  over?'  Christopher  acknowledged 
that  he  knew  the  place.  *  Since  thou  will  neither  fast  nor  pray,' 
continued  the  hermit — (the  reader  will  mark  the  preference  given 
to  prayer  and  fasting) — *  go  to  that  river,  and  use  thy  strength  to 

*  aid  and  to  save  those  who  struggle  with  the  stream,  and  those 

*  who  are  about  to  perish.'    '  It  is  a  service  that  pleaseth  me 

*  well,'  said  the[giant ;  and  away  he  went,  to  enter  at  once  upon 
his  labour — rooting  up  as  he  passed  along,  a  palm  tree  from  the 
forest,  which  he  used  as  a  staff  to  support  and  guide  his  steps 
whilst  in  the  raging  water.  The  legend  shall  tell  the  remainder 
of  the  history  :  — 

*•  When  Christopher  had  spent  many  days  in  this  toil,  it  came  to 
pass  one  night,  as  he  rested  himself  in  a  hut  he  had  built  of  boughs, 
he  heard  a  voice  which  called  to  him  from  the  shore :  it  was  Uie 
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plnintive  voice  of  a  child,  and  it  seemed  to  say,  "  Christopher,  come 
"  forth  and  carry  me  over  I"  And  he  rose  forthwith  and  looked  out, 
but  saw  nothing ;  then  he  lay  down  apjain  ;  but  the  voice  called  to 
him  in  the  same  words,  a  second  and  a  third  time ;  and  the  third  time 
he  sought  round  about  with  a  kntem ;  and  at  length  he  beheld  a 
little  child  sitting  on  the  bank,  who  besought  him,  saying,  '*  Christo- 
"  pher,  carry  me  over  this  night."  And  Christopher  lifted  the  child 
on  his  strong  shoulders,  and  took  his  staff  and  entered  the  stream. 
And  the  waters  rose  higher  and  higher,  and  the  waves  roared,  and 
the  winds  blew,  and  the  infant  on  his  shoulders  became  heavier,  and 
still  heavier,  till  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  must  sink  under  the  exces- 
sive weight — and  he  began  to  fear:  But  nevertheless,  taking  courage, 
and  staying  his  tottering  steps  with  his  palin-staff,  he  at  length 
reached  the  opposite  bank ;  and  when  he  had  laid  the  child  down, 
safely  and  gently,  he  looked  upon  him  with  astonishment,  and  he  said, 
*'  Who  art  thou,  child,  that  hath  placed  me  in  such  extreme  peril  ? 
**  Had  I  carried  the  whole  world  on  my  shoulders,  the  burthen  had 
"  not  been  heavier ! "  And  the  child  replied,  "  Wonder  not,  Christo- 
"  pher,  for  thou  hast  not  only  borne  the  world,  but  him  who  made 
**  the  world,  upon  thy  shoulders.  Me  wouldst  thou  serye  in  this  thy 
"  work  of  charity ;  and  behold,  I  have  accepted  thy  service  ;  and  in 
"  testimony  that  I  have  accepted  thy  service  and  thee,  plant  thy  staff 
**  in  the  ground,  and  it  shall  put  forth  leaves  and  fruit.**  Christopher 
did  so,  and  the  dry  staff  flourished  as  a  palm  tree  in  the  season,  and 
was  covered  with  clusters  of  dates, — but  the  miraculous  child  had 
vanished.*  (Vol.  ii.  p.  51.) 

In  the  instance  of  St.  Catherine,  probably  the  legend  preceded 
the  picture;  in  that  of  St  Christopher,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  order  was  reversed.  Whether  it  was  so  or  not,  both 
instances  lead  to  the  conclusion — which  might  be  enforced  by  an 
infinity  of  other  examples — that  in  its  capacity  of  a  religious 
teacher,  Art  can  no  more  deal  with  spiritual  truths  than  with 
the  representation  of  spiritual  persons.  When  it  takes  upon 
itself  to  do  80,  it  puts  the  literal  into  the  place  of  the  figurative ; 
and  in  process  of  time  so  fixes  the  sign  on  the  minds  of  beholders, 
that  the  thing  signified  is  altogether  lost.  Who  can  wonder  at 
the  full  tide  of  error  which  proceeded  from  a  source,  at  once  so 
obvious  and  so  inexhaustible  ? 

It  is  a  curious,  and  by  no  means  unimportant  question,  — 
especially  considering  the  regrets  expressed  by  so  stout  a 
reformer  as  Dr.  Arnold — to  inquire,  whether  all  reformed 
churches  have  altogether  emancipated  themselves  from  these 
evils:  in  other  words,  whether  traces  of  the  popular  erix)rs 
which  were  introduced  into  the  church,  or  fixed  in  it  by  the 
influence  of  Art,  may  not  be  found  in  formularies  which  some 
of  the  Protestant  Churches  yet  retiun. 

To  many  persons  the  whole  subject  may  appear  purely 
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unpractical  and  useless ;  a  mere  theme  for  antiquarian  specula- 
tion and  ingenuity ;  the  foUj  of  times  past  never  to  return, 
even  in  warmer  climates  than  our  own,  or  among  people  of  more 
excitable  imaginations  than  ourselves.  Let  us  not  be  too  sure 
of  this.  The  history  of  St.  Filamena,  which  is  thus  related  by 
Mrs.  Jameson,  warns  us  against  over-confidence ;  at  the  same 
time  that  it  admirably  illustrates  the  way  in  which  saints,  legends, 
pictures,  miracles,  and  wonders  of  all  sorts  were  got  up  in  times 
TOst,  and  doubtless  may  be  still  got  up,  at  the  present  day. 
The  tale  runs  thus :  — 

*  In  the  year  1802,  while  some  excavations  were  going  forward  in 
the  catacomb  of  Priscilla  at  Rome,  a  sepulchre  was  discovered  con- 
taining the  skeleton  of  a  young  female ;  on  the  exterior  were  rudely 
paint^  some  of  the  symbols  constantly  recurring  in  these  chambers 
of  the  dead:  an  anchor,  an  olive  branch  (emblems  of  Hope  and 
Peace),  a  scourge,  two  arrows,  and  a  javelin ;  above  them  the  follow- 
ing inscription,  of  which  the  banning  and  end  were  destroyed : — 

*  « ^LUMENA  PAX  TE  CUM  FI ." 

<  The  remains,  reasonably  supposed  to  be  those  of  one  of  the  early 
martyrs  for  the  faith,  were  sealed  up  and  deposited  in  the  treasury  of 
relics  in  the  Lateran ;  here  they  remained  for  some  years  unthought 
of.  On  the  return  of  Pius  YIL  from  France,  a  Neapolitan  prelate 
was  sent  to  congratulate  him.  One  of  the  priests  in  his  train,  who 
wished  to  create  a  sensation  in  his  district,  where  the  long  residence 
of  the  French  had  probably  caused  some  decay  of  piety,  begged  for  a 
few  relics  to  cany  home,  and  these  recently  discovered  remains  weve 
bestowed  on  him ;  the  inscription  was  translated  somewhat  freely,  ta 
signify  Santa  Philumena,  rest  in  peace.  Amen,  Another  priest, 
whose  name  is  suppressed  because  of  his  grecU  humility,  was  favoured 
by  a  vision  in  the  broad  noon-day,  in  which  he  beheld  the  glorious 
virgin  Filomena,  who  was  pleased  to  reveal  to  him  that  she  had  suf- 
fered death  for  preferring  the  Christian  faith  and  her  vow  of  chastity 
to  the  addresses  of  the  emperor,  who  wished  to  make  her  his  wife. 
This  vision  leaving  much  of  her  history  obscure,  a  certain  young 
artist,  whose  name  is  also  suppressed,  perhaps  because  of  his  great 
humiUtyy  was  informed  in  a  vision  that  the  emperor  alluded  to  was 
Diocletian,  and  at  the  same  time  the  torments  and  persecutions  suf- 
fered by  the  Christian  virgin  Filomena,  as  well  as  her  wonderful 
constancy,  were  also  revealed  to  him.  There  were  some  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  the  Emperor  Diocletian,  which  inclines  the  writer  of 
the  historical  account  to  incline  to  the  opinion  that  the  young  artist 
in  his  vision  may  have  made  a  mistake,  and  that  the  emperor  may 
have  been  his  colleague,  Maximian.  The  facts,  however,  now  ad- 
mitted of  no  doubt ;  the  relics  were  carried  by  the  priest  Francesco 
da  Lucia  to  Naples  $  they  were  enclosed  in  a  case  of  wood  resembling 
in  form  the  human  body;  this  figure  was  habited  in  a  petticoat  of 
white  satin,  and  over  it  a  crimson  tunic  after  the  Gre^  fashion ;  the 
face  was  painted  to  represent  nature,  a  garland  of  fiowers  was  placed 
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on  the  head,  and  in  the  hands  a  lilj  and  a  javelin  with  the  point  re- 
yersed  to  express  her  purity  and  her  martjrrdom ;  then  she  was  laid 
in  a  half-sitting  postore  in  a  sarcophagus,  of  which  the  sides  were 
^ass ;  and  after  lying  for  some  time  in  state  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Torres  family  in  the  church  of  Sant'  Angiolo,  she  was  carried  in 
grand  procession  to  Mugnano,  a  little  town  about  twenty  miles  from 
Naples,  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  people,  working  many  and  sur* 
prising  miracles  by  the  way. 

'  Such  is  the  legend  of  St  Filomena,  and  such  the  authority  on 
which  she  has  become  within  the  last  twenty  years  one  of  the  most 
fashionable  saints  in  Italy.  Jewels  to  the  value  of  many  thousand 
crowns  have  been  offered  at  her  shrine,  and  solemnly  placed  round 
the  neck  of  her  image,  or  suspended  to  her  girdle.  I  found  her  effigy 
in  the  Venetian  churches,  in  those  of  Bologna  and  Lombardy.  Her 
worship  has  extended  to  enlightened  Tuscany.  At  Fisa  tiie  church 
of  San  Francesco  contains  a  chapel  dedicated  lately  to  Santa  Filo- 
mena ;  over  the  altar  is  a  picture  by  Sabatelli,  representing  the  saint 
as  a  beautiful  njrmph-like  figure  floating  down  from  heaven  attended 
by  two  angels  bearing  the  lily,  palm,  and  javelin,  and, beneath  in  the 
foreground  the  sick  and  maimed  who  are  healed  by  her  intercession : 
round  the  chapel  are  suspended  hundreds  of  votive  offerings,  display- 
ing the  power  and  the  popularity  of  the  saint.  There  is  also  a  graceful 
German  print  representing  her  in  the  same  attitude  in  which  the 
image  lies  in  the  shrine.  I  did  not  expect  to  encounter  St.  Filomena 
at  Paris ;  but,  to  my  surprise,  there  is  a  chapel  dedicated  to  her  in 
the  church  of  St.  Gervais ;  a  statue  of  her  with  the  flowers,  the  dart, 
the  scourge,  and  the  anchor,  under  her  feet ;  and  two  pictures,  one 
surrounded  after  the  antique  fashion,  with  scenes  from  her  life.  In 
the  church  of  Saint-Merry,  there  is  a  chapel  recently  dedicated  to 
*^  Ste.  Philomene ;"  the  walls  covered  with  a  series  of  frescoes  from 
her  I^end,  painted  by  Amaury  Duval ; — a  very  fair  imitation  of  the 
old  Italian  style. 

*■  I  have  heard  that  St  Filomena  is  patronised  by  the  Jesuits ;  even 
so  it  is  difficult  to  account  for.  the  extension  and  popularity  of  her 
story  in  this  19th  century.'  (Vol.  ii.  p.  297.) 

Mrs.  Jameson's  work  would  deserve  a  hieh  place,  regarded  only 
as  a  bopk  of  antiquarian  inquiry.  With  admirable  taste  and 
judgment,  both  of  pen  and  pencil,  she  has  opened  a  curious  branch 
of  learning,  well  nigh  forgotten  among  us — the  vestiges  of  which, 
nevertheless!,  surround  us  on  every  side.  Every  ancient  building 
18  full  of  them.  They  exist  in  our  manners  and  customs,  espe- 
cially in  our  rural  districts;  they  meet  us  in  the  streets  and  alleys 
of  our  towns,  in  the  signs  of  our  shops,  and  at  the  high  tables 
of  our  collcfles  and  corporations  on  gaudy  .days ;  they  furnish 
the  ethnologist  with  a  due  to  the  origin  of  many  of  the  most 
imzzling  words  in  our  language ;  and  whenever  an  old  church  is 
consigned  to  what  is  termed  repair,  some  fresh  proof  of  their 
past  existence,  newly  brought  to  .light,  excites  for  a  moment  the 
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special  wonder  of  puzzled  bystanders ;  wto  too  often  gape  oVer 
It  for  a  moment,  and  then  deliver  it  over  to  annihilation.  If  we 
are  not  prepared,  like  Hugh  Peters,  to  destroy  all  our  ancient 
monuments  and  begin  again  upon  a  new  foundation,  we  should 
certainly  endeavour  to  understand  them.  Nay,  could  reasonable 
persons  ever  dream  of  destroying  any  memonal  of  the  past,  the 
mystery  of  which  they  were  not  perfectly  sure  that  they  had 
sounded?  At  present  gross  darkness  encompasses  even  those 
whom  we  should  wish  to  look  up  to  as  authorities.  In  our  cold 
presby  terian  north,  ignorance  respecting  saints  and  legends  might 
perhaps  be  expected ;  but  in  a  country  which  still  retains  some  of 
these  worthies  in  her  calendar,  and  holds  up  their  example  to 
admiration  in  her  prayer-book,  one  would  scarcely  have  expected 
to  find  the  commonest  legends  and  emblems  as  little  known  or 
understood,  as  the  language  of  our  progenitors  before  the  dis- 
persion at  Babel.  It  would  oe  ungracious  to  put  forth  a  catalogue 
of  the  mistakes  upon  this  subject  made  by  eminent  men,  many 
of  them  our  worthy  associates  and  fellow-labourers,  whose  names 
will  live  for  ever  in  connexion  with  other  departments  of  study. 
But  any  one  who  may  please  to  turn  to  the  *  Transactions  of  the 
*  Society  of  Antiquaries,'  of  London,  will  find  that  it  abounds^ 
in  reference  to  tliis  field  of  inquiry,  in  confessions  of  ignorance, 
or,  which  is  worse,  in  absurd  blunders.  He,  who  so  minutely 
studied  ancient  arms  and  armour,  and  to  whom  the  country  is 
indebted  for  the  arrangement  of  the  national  collection  in  the 
Tower  of  London,  has,  in  his  description  of  the  engravings  on  the 
celebrated  suit  of  armour  sent  by  the  Emperor  Maximilian  to 
Henry  VIII.,  perpetually  confounded  St.  Agatha  and  St.  Bar- 
bara. The  latter  celebrated  lady  is  delineated  upon  the  armour, 
in  the  act  of  giving  directions  to  the  builder  of  her  tower  to 
make  three  windows  instead  of  two,  because  the  former  number 
was  symbolical  of  the  Trinity.  The  commentator  represents  her 
to  be  a  lady  of  rank  directing  the  operations  of  her  workmen  in 
raising  fortifications  and  making  ditches  to  protect  her  town ! 
And  none  of  the  many  diligent  investigators  of  our  popular 
antiquities  have  yet  traced  home  the  three  golden  balls  of  our 
pawnbrokers  to  the  emblem  of  St.  Nicholas.  They  have  been 
properly  enough  referred  to  the  Lombard  merchants,  who  were 
the  first  to  open  loan-shops  in  England  for  the  relief  of  tempo- 
rary distress.  But  the  Lombards  had  merely  assumed  an  emblem 
which  had  been  appropriated  to  St.  Nicholas,  as  their  charitable 
predecessor  in  that  very  line  of  business.  The  following  is  the 
legend;  and  it  is  too  prettily  told  to  be  omitted :  — 

*  Now  in  that  city  (Panthera  in  Ljrcia)  there  dwelt  a  certain  noble- 
man who  had  three  daughters,  and,  from  being  rich,  he  became  poor ; 
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so  poor  that  there  remained  no  means  of  obtaining  food  for  his 
daughters  but  by  sacrificing;  them  to  an  infamous  life  ;  and  oftentimtis 
it  came  into  his  mind  to  tell  them  so,  but  shame  and  sorrow  held  him 
dumb.  Meantime  the  maidens  wept  continually,  not  knowing  what 
to  do,  and  not  having  bread  to  eat;  and  their  father  became  more 
and  more  desperate.  When  Nicholas  heard  of  this^  he  thought  it. 
shame  that  such  a  thing  should  happen  in  a  Christian  land ;  there- 
fore one  night,  when  the  maidens  were  asleep,  and  their  father  alone 
sat  watching  and  weeping,  he  took  a  handful  of  gold,  and  tying  it  up 
in  a  handkerchief,  he  repaired  to  the  dwelling  of  the  poor  man.  He 
considered  how  he  might  bestow  it  without  making  himself  known, 
and,  while  he  stood  irresolute,  the  moon  coming  from  behind  a  cloud 
showed  him  a  window  open ;  so  he  threw  it  in,  and  it  fell  at  the  feet 
of  the  father,  who,  when  he  found  it,  returned  thanks,  and  with  it  he 
portioned  his  eldest  daughter.  A  second  time  Nicholas  provided  a 
similar  sum,  and  again  he  threw  it  in  by  night ;  and  with  it  the 
nobleman  married  his  second  daughter.  But  he  greatly  desired  to 
know  who  it  was  that  came  to  his  aid ;  therefore  he  determined  to 
watch;  and  when  the  good  saint  came  for  the  third  time,  and  prepared 
to  throw  in  the  third  portion,  he  was  discovered,  for  the  nobleman 
seized  him  by  the  skirt  of  his  robe  and  flung  himself  at  bis  feet,  say- 
ing, "  0  Nicholas!  servant  of  God  !  why  seek  to  hide  thyself  ?**  and 
he  kissed  his  feet  and  his  hands.  But  Nicholas  made  him  promise 
that  he  would  tell  no  man.'  (Vol.  ii.  p.  62.) 

These  three  purses  of  gold,  or,  as  they  are  more  customarily 
figured,  these  three  golden  balls,  disposed  in  exact  pawnbroker 
fashion,  one  and  two,  are  to  this  day  the  recognised  special  em- 
blem of  the  charitable  St.  Nicholas. 

We  have  to  thank  Mrs.  Jameson  for  a  most  instructive  and 
entertaining  book.  But  we  miss  from  it*  the  legends  of  the 
Madonna,  which  are  promised  in  various  parts  of  the  first 
volume.  These  we  trust  she  will  yet  give  us, — as  well  as  the 
monastic  legends.  Both  are  too  intimately  blended  with  the 
general  subject,  for  the  book  to  be  as  complete  as  it  deserves  to 
be,  without  them.  A  little  curtailment  here  and  there  in  the 
first  volume  would  go  far  towards  supplying  the  necessary 
space  for  the  Madonna  legends  in  a  new  edition ;  and  would,  we 
think,  improve  a  work  which,  as  It  is,  is  a  very  beautiful  one : 
and  which,  whether  we  regard  it  as  a  history  of  Art  or  of 
legendary  imagination,  must  be  equally  interesting  to  a  great 
variety  of  readers. 
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Art.  V.  —  Mary  Barton  ;  a  Tah  of  Manchester  Life.    Lon- 
don: 1848. 

*  TV/T AKY  Babton  *  18  a  work  of  higher  pretensions  than  an 
ordinary  novel.  It  aims  not  only  at  the  delineation  of 
the  joys  and  sorrows,  the  loves  and  hatreds  of  our  common 
humanity,  but  it  professes  also  to  ^ve  a  picture  of  the  feelings, 
habits,  opinions,  character  and  social  condition  of  a  particu^ 
class  of  the  people,  —  a  class,  too,  which  has  of  late  years 
attracted  a  great  share  of  public  attention,  and  has  probably 
been  the  subject  of  more  misconception  and  misrepresentation 
than  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  other. 

The  scene  of  the  story  is  laid  in  Manchester;  the  time  selected 
is  the  period  of  severe  manufacturing  distress  which  occurred 
about  the  year  1 842 ;  and  the  dramatis  persontB  belong  almost 
exclusively  to  the  factory  population.  Ihe  outline  is  briefly  as 
follows: — John  Barton, —  a  factory  operative  of  considerable, 
but  no  way  remarkable  intelligence,  of  a  sensitive  and  affec- 
tionate, but  moody  and  unchastened  temper,  a  zealous  member 
of  Trades'  Unions,  and  a  diligent  reader  of  the  *  Northern  Star,* 
-^having  lost  two  children  during  a  previous  period  of  dis- 
tress, and  being  now  deprived  of  his  wife,  who  died  in  child- 
birth, becomes  at  lengtn  quite  soured  by  calamity.  By  con- 
stantly dwelling  on  his  own  sorrows  and  on  the  privations  and 
sufferings  around  him,  he  grows  morose,  passionate,  and 
vindictive;  and  ends  by  the  deliberate  assassination,  during 
a  strike  for  wages,  of  one  of  the  master  manufacturers,  —  a 
young  man  of  kind  heart,  but  of  somewhat  supercilious  manners ; 
of  whose  only  real  offence  against  him — an  attempt  to  seduce 
his  daughter — John  Barton  is,  and  remains,  wholly  ignorant. 
This  is  the  main  plot :  the  interest  of  the  tale  is  varied,  and 
very  efficiently,  in  the  person  of  James  Wilson,  a  young 
mechanic  of  the  better  order,  and  devoted  lover  of  the  heroine, 
Mary  Barton.  Suspicious  circumstances  having  led  to  his  trial 
for  tiie  murder  which  her  father  had  committed,  he  is  acquitted 
at  the  last  moment,  mainly  through  her  exertions.  Several 
other  characters  are  introduced  of  singular  beauty  and  reality : 
Alice,  an  excellent  and  simple-hearted  old  woman  who  goes 
about  doing  good, — old  Job  Legh,  a  poor  and  self-taught 
naturalist,  and  his  daughter  Margaret,  whose  loss  of  her  sight 
is  compensated  by  the  seasonable  discovery  of  her  talent  as  a 
singer,  —  and  the  uneducated  and  querulous,  but  affectionate, 
Mrs.  Wilson,  —  every  one  of  them  belonging  to  the  same  rank 
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in  life.  Indeed  all  the  personages  of  the  story,  with  the  exception 
of  Mr.  Carson,  the  mill-owner,  and  his  unfortunate  son,  are 
taken  from  the  strictly  artisan  class. 

This  meagre  sketch  will  perhaps  enable  those  few  of  our 
readers  who  have  not  also  been  readers  of  the  book  itself,  to 
form  some  conception  of  the  construction  of  the  story,  and  to 
understand  our  extracts.  The  literary  merit  of  the  work  is  in 
some  respects  of  a  very  high  order.  Its  interest  is  intense: 
often  painfully  so ;  indeed  it  is  here,  we  think,  that  the  charm 
of  the  book  and  the  triumph  of  the  author  will  chiefly  be  found. 
Its  pictiures  and  reflections  are,  however,  also  full  of  those  touches 
of  nature  which  *  make  the  whole  worljjl  kin : '  and  it^dialogues 
are  managed  with  a  degree  of  ease  and  naturalness  nurely  attamed 
even  by  the  most  experienced  writers  of  fiction. '  We  believe 
that  they  approach  very  nearly,  both  in  tone  and  style,  to  the 
conversations  actually  carried  on  in  the  dingy  cottages  of  Lan- 
cashire. The  authoress  —  for  *  Mary  Barton '  is  understood  to 
be,  and  indeed  very  palpably  is,  the  production  of  a  lady  — 
must  not  be  confounded  with  those  writers  who  engage  with 
a  particular  subject,  because  it  presents  a  vein  which  they 
imagine  may  be  successfully  worked  — get  up  the  needful 
information,  and  then  prepare  a  story  as  a  solicitor  might 
prepare  a  case.  She  has  evidently  lived  much  among  the 
people  she  describes,  made  herself  intioiate  at  their  firesides, 
and  feels  a  sincere,  though  sometimes  too  exclusive  and  undis- 
criminating,  sympathy  with  them.  In  short,  her  work  has 
been  clearly  a  *  labour  of  love,'  and  has  been  written  with  a 
most  earnest  and  benevolent  purpose.  We  can  conscientiously 
pronounce  it  to  be  a  production  of  great  excellence,  and  of  still 
greater  promise. 

But  it  must  also  be  regarded  in  a  more  serious  point  of  view. 
It  comes  before  us  professing  to  be  a  fSuthful  picture  of  a  little 
known,  though  most  energetic  and  important  class  of  the  com- 
munity ;  and  it  has  the  noble  ambition  of  doin?  real  good  by 
creating  sympathy,  by  di£^sing  information,  and  removing  pre- 
judices. To  its  pretensions  in  these  respects,  we  r^ret  that  we 
cannot  extend  an  unqualified  approbation.  With  all  the  truth- 
fulness displayed  in  the  delineation  of  individual  scenes,  the 
general  impression  left  by  the  book,  on  those  who  read  it  as 
mere  passive  recipients,  will  be  imperfect,  partial,  and  erroneous. 
Notwithstanding  the  good  sense  and  good  feeling  with  which  it 
abounds,  it  is  calculated,  we  fear,  in  many  places,  to  mislead 
the  minds  and  confirm  and  exasperate  the  prejudices,  of  the 
general  public  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  factory  operatives 
on  the  other.    Were  *  Mary  Barton '  to  be  only  reM  by  Man^ 
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Chester  men  and  master  manufacturers,  H  could  scarcely  fail 
to  be  serviceable ;  because  they  might  profit  by  its  suggestions, 
and  would  at  once  detect  its  mistakes.     But  considering  the  ex- 
traordinary delusions  of  many  throughout  the  south  of  England 
respecting  the  great   employers  of  labour  in  the   north  and 
west ;  as  well  as  the  ignorance  and  misconception  of  their  true 
interests  and  position,  which  are  still  too  common  among  the  arti- 
sans of  many  of  our  large  towns, — the  effect  of  the  work,  if  taken 
without  some  corrective  might,  in  these  quarters,  be  mischievous 
in  the  extreme.     And  this  must  be  our  apology  for  pointing 
I  out,  in  some  detail,  both  the  false  philosophy  and  the  inaccurate 
•  descriptions  which  detract  so  seriously  from  the  value  of  these 
I  most  interesting  volumes. 

But  first  we  must  indulge  ourselves  in  the  more  pleasing  task 
of  noticing  the  beauty  and  fidelity  with  which  the  authoress 
seizes  on  and  depicts  those  bright  redeeming  features  which 
still  characterise  our  operative  population;  and  in  which  we 
recognise  with  pride,  not  only  some  of  the  highest  and  most 
difficult  attainments  of  virtue,  but  ^  germs  of  almost  impossible 
*  good,' — signs  and  elements  of  progress  towards  a  social  and 
moral  eminence,  distant  yet,  and  very  lofty,  but  nevertheless 
tvithin  their  reach.  First  among  these  must  be  reckoned  what 
\lVIonckton  Milnes  so  justly  calls  *  the  sacred  Patience  of  the 
j*  poor.'  The  extent  to  which  this  virtue  prevails  can  be  only 
appreciated  by  those  who  have  mixed  intimately  with  the  working 
classes.  It  is  a  spectacle  fitted  to  amaze  and  shame  the  more 
favoured  children  of  fortune.  Distress  they  submit  to  without 
surprise,  and  generally  without  murmur,  as  one  of  the  appointed 
incidents  to  their  lot.  They  are  often  very  deficient,  it  is  true, 
I  in  the  foresight  and  self-denial  which  might  provide  against  the 
I  recurrence  of  privation;  but,  when  it  comes,  they  meet  it  with 
l^a  cheerful,  manly,  simple  resignation,  accepting 

'Each  ill 
As  a  plain  fact  whose  right  or  wrong 

They  question  not,  confiding  still 
That  it  shall  last  not  overlong  ; 

Willing,  from  first  to  last,  to  take 
The  mysteries  of  our  life  as  given. 

Leaving  the  time-worn  soul  to  slake 
its  thirst  in  an  undoubted  Heaven.' 

Feelings  of  envy,  against  individuals  or  classes  enjoying  an 
apparent  exemption  from  the  privations  with  which  they  are 
overwhelmed,  or  of  indignation  at  any  supposed  want  of  compas- 
sion on  the  part  of  those  blessed  with  a  happier  lot — natural 
and  probable  as  such  would  seem  to  be — we  believe  in  fact 
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to  be  rare,  partial,  and  transient  among  the  labouring  people. 
Men  there  are,  and  will  be  in  every  class,  of  unhappy,  selfish 
tempers,  prone  to  dwell  on  painful  comparisons,  and  to  embitter 
their  own  condition  by  every  contrast  they  can  gather  round  it. 
But  these  are  so  far  from  being  types  of  the  poor  in  generiJ, 
that  they  are  found  more  sparingly  among  the  poor  than  in  any 
other  rank  of  life.     We  have  watched  the  operatives  of  our 
populous  towns  during  several  periods  of  severe  suffering ;  and 
(except  from  a  few  such  ill-conditioned  characters  as  we  have 
just  referred  to)  we  scarcely  remember  to  have  heard  an  expres- 
sion of  angry  envy  or  malignity.     There  has  been  many  a^j 
lament,  scarcely  ever  a  curse ;  many  a  countenance  clouded  by  [ 
care,  rarely  a  face  of  petulant  impatience;   the  predominant, 
characteristic  has  always  been  a  submissive  hopefulness,  often! 
an  almost  stoical  endurance,  and  as  soon  as  times  mended,  there 
has  been  generally  even  too  speedy  a  forgetfulness  of  past  ; 
troubles. 

This  admirable  feature  in  the  artisan  character,  the  authoress 
of  ^  MaryBarton'  has  discovered  and  delineated  in  the  cases  of 
George  Wilson  and  Old  Alice ;  though,  from  the  circumstance 
of  the  discontented  man,  John  Barton,  being  the  more  promi- 
nent person,  the  erroneous  impression  w^ould  be  conveyed  to  the 
reader,  that  patience  is  the  exception,  and  ill-humour  and  vin- 
dictiveness  the  rule, — especially  among  the  stronger  and  more 
thoughtful  n^itures.  The  following  is  a  conversation  betweenj 
the  two  friends,  Wilson  and  Barton  by  the  bedside  of  one  or 
their  destitute  and  dying  comrades :  — 

*  *'  Han  you  known  this  chap  long  ?"  asked  Barton. 

'  *'  Better  nor  three  year.  He's  worked  with  Carsons  that  long, 
and  were  always  a  steady,  civil  spoken  fellow,  though,  as  I  said  afore, 
somewhat  of  a  Methodee.  I  wish  I'd  gotten  a  letter  he  sent  his 
missis  a  week  or  two  agone,  when  he  were  on  tramp  for  work.  It 
did  my  heart  good  to  read  it ;  for,  you  see,  I  were  a  bit  grumbling 
mysel ;  it  seemed  hard  to  be  spunging  on  Jem  (his  son),  and  taking 
a'  his  flesh-meat  money  to  buy  bread  for  me  and  them  as  I  ought  to 
be  keeping.  But  you  know,  though  I  can  earn  nought,  I  mun  eat 
summut.  Well,  as  I  telled  ye,  I  were  grumbling,  when  she  (indicating 
the  sleeping  woman  by  a  nod)  brought  me  Ben's  letter,  for  she  could 
na  read  hersel.  It  were  as  good  as  Bible  words ;  ne'er  a  word  o'  re- 
pining ;  a'  about  God  being  our  father,  and  that  we  mun  bear  patiently 
whate'er  he  sends." 

'  *'  Don  ye  think  he's  the  master's  father  too  ?  I'd  be  loath  to  have 
them  for  brothers." 

' ''  £h,  John !  donna  talk  so ;  sure  there's  many  and  many  a  master 
as  good  or  better  nor  us." 

*  '*  If  you  think  so,  tell  me  this.    How  comes  it  they're  rich,  and 
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we're  poor  ?     I'd  like  to  know  that.     Han  they  done  as  they'd  be 
done  by  for  us?" 

'  But  Wilson  was  no  arguer.  No  speechifier  as  he  would  have 
caUed  it  So  Barton,  seeing  he  was  likely  to  have  it  his  own  way, 
went  on.* 

Wilson  then  goes  away  to  obtain  a  recommendation  to  the 
infirmary  for  his  sick  friend;  when  he  returns  he  finds  him 
sensible,  but  rapidly  sinking:  — 

*  His  strength  was  ebbing  fast.  They  stood  round  him  still  and 
silent ;  even  the  wife  check^  her  sobs,  though  her  heart  was  like  to 
break.  She  held  her  child  to  her  breast,  to  try  and  keep  it  quiet. 
Their  eyes  were  all  fixed  on  the  yet  living  one,  whose  moments  of 
life  were  passing  so  rapidly  away.  At  length  he  brought,  with  jerk- 
ing, convulsive  effort,  his  two  hands  into  the  attitude  of  prayer.  They 
saw  his  lips  move,  and  bent  to  catch  the  words,  which  came  in  gasps, 
and  not  in  tones. 

*  "  Oh,  Lord  Grod !  I  thank  thee  that  the  hard  struggle  of  living 
is  over." 

*  "  Oh,  Ben  I  Ben !"  wailed  forth  his  wife ;  "  have  you  no  thought 
for  me  ?    Oh,  Ben !  Ben !  do  say  one  word  to  help  me  through  life.* 

^  He  could  not  speak  again.  The  trump  of  the  archangel  would 
set  his  tongue  firee ;  but  not  a  word  more  would  it  utter  till  then. 
Yet  he  heard,  he  understood,  and  though  sight  failed,  he  moved  his 
hand  gropingly  under  the  covering.  They  baew  what  he  meant,  and 
guided  it'  to  her  head,  bowed  and  hidden  in  her  hands,  when  she  had 
sunk  in  her  woe.  It  rested  there  with  a  feeble  pressure  of  endearment. 
The  face  grew  beautiful,  as  the  soul  neared  Grod.  A  peace  beyond 
understanding  came  over  it.  The  hand  became  a  stiff,  heavy  weight 
on  the  wife's  head.  No  more  grief  or  sorrow  for  him.  They  reve- 
rently laid  out  the  corpse  —  Wilson  fetching  his  only  spare  shirt  to 
array  it  in.' 

There  are  many  other  descriptions  of  exquisite  pathos  scattered 
up  and  down  the  narrative,  some  of  which  we  would  fain  have 
extracted.     But  we  must  pass  on. 

(^'  Another  feature  in  the  character  of  the  operative  poor,  per- 
ihaps  even  lovelier  and  brighter  than  their  wonderfiil  patience 
lunder  suffering,  is  their  mutual  helpfulness  andimbounded  kind- 
iineaa  towards  each  other.  To  this  virtue  our  authoress  has  done 
jfiill  justice,  and  her  pictures  of  it  are  so  vivid,  that  we  must 
present  one  of  them  at  least,  however  long  the  passage,  to  our 
(readers:  — 

*  There  were  homes  over  which  Carson's  fire  (his  mill  has  been 
burnt  down)  threw  a  deep  terrible  gloom ;  the  homes  of  those  who 
would  fain  work,  and  no  man  gave  unto  them; — the  homes  of  those 
to  whom  leisure  was  a  curse.  There  the  family  music  was  hungry 
wails,  when  week  after  week  passed  by,  and  there  was  no  work  to  be 
had,  and  consequently  no  wages  -to  pay  for  the  bread  the  children 
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cried  aloud  for  in  their  young  impatience  of  suffering.  Many  a  penny 
that  would  have  gone  little  way  enough  in  oatmeal  or  potatoes,  bought 
opium  to  still  the  hungry  little  ones,  and  make  them  forget  their  un« 
easiness  in  heavy  troubled  sleep.  The  evil  and  the  good  of  our  nature 
came  out  strongly  then.  There  were  desperate  fathers ;  there  were 
bitter-tongued  mothers  (O  God !  what  wonder !) ;  there  were  reckless 
children  ;  the  very  closest  bonds  of  nature  were  snapt  in  that  time  of 
trial  and  distress.  There  was  faith  such  as  the  rich  can  never 
imagine  upon  earth;  there  was  'Move  strong  as  death,"  and  self- 
denial  among  rude  coarse  men,  akin  to  that  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney's 
most  glorious  deed.  The  vices  of  the  poor  sometimes  astound  us 
here :  but  when  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  shall  be  made  known,  their 
virtues  will  astound  us  in  far  greater  degree.    Of  this  I  am  certain. 

'  As  the  cold  bleak  spring  came  on  (spring  in  name  alone),  and 
consequently  as  trade  continued  dead,  other  mills  shortened  hours, 
turned  off  hands,  and  finally  stopped  work  altogether.  Barton  worked 
short  hours ;  Wilson,  of  course,  being  a  hand  in  Carson's  factory,  had 
no  work  at  all.  •  .  .  One  evening,  when  the  clear  light  at  six  o'clock 
contrasted  strangely  with  the  Christmas  cold,  and  when  the  bitter 
wind  piped  down  every  entry  and  through  every  cranny.  Barton  sat 
brooding  over  his  stinted  fire,  and  listening  for  Mary's  step,  in  unac- 
knowledged trust  that  her  presence  would  cheer  him.  The  door  was 
opened,  and  Wilson  came  breathless  in. 

*  "  You've  not  got  a  bit  of  money  by  you.  Barton  ?**  asked  he. 

'  "  Not  I ;  who  has  now,  Td  like  to  know.  Whattur  do  you  want 
it  for?" 

*' ''  I  donnot  want  it  for  mysel,  tho'  we've  none  to  spare.  But  don 
ye  know  Ben  Davenport,  as  worked  at  Carson's  ?  He's  down  wi'  the 
fever,  and  ne'er  a  stick  of  fire,  nor  a  cowd  potato  in  the  house." 

*  "  I  ban  got  no  money,  I  tell  ye,"  said  Barton.  Wilson  looked 
disappointed.  Barton  tried  not  to  be  interested,  but  he  could  not 
help  it,  in  spite  of  his  gruffness.  He  rose,  and  went  to  the  cupboard 
(his  wife's  pride  long  ago).  There  lay  the  remains  of  his  dinner, 
hastily  put  there  ready  for  supper.  Bread,  and  a  slice  of  cold  fat 
boiled  bacon.  He  wrapped  them  in  his  handkerchief,  put  them  in 
the  crown  of  his  hat,  and  said  —  '^  Come,  let's  be  going." 

*  "  GU)ing  —  art  going  to  work  this  time  of  day  ?" 

*  '^  No,  stupid,  to  be  sure  not  Going  to  see  the  fellow  thou  spoke 
on."  So  they  put  on  their  hats  and  set  out.  On  the  way,  Wilson 
said  Davenport  was  a  good  fellow,  though  tbo  much  of  the  Methodee ; 
that  his  children  were  too  young  to  work,  but  not  too  young  to  be 
cold  and  hungry  ;  that  they  had  sunk  lower  and  lower,  and  pawned 
thing  af^r  thing,  and  that  now  they  lived  in  a  cellar  in  Berry  Street' 

Here  follows  a  sad  description  of  the  filthiness  of  the  locality^ 
—  where 

'  the  smell  was  so  foetid  as  almost  to  knock  the  two  men  down* 
Quickly  recovering  themselves,  as  those  inured  to  such  things  do, 
they  began  to  penetrate  the  thick  darkness  of  the  place,  and  to  see 
three  or  four  Httle  children  rdling  on  the  damp,  nay  wet  briek  floor,. 
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through  which  the  stagnant,  filthj  moisture  of  the  street  oozed  up; — 
the  fire-place  was  empty  and  black ;  the  wife  sat  on  her  husband's 
chair,  and  cried  in  the  dank  loneliness. 

<  '*  See,  missis,  Tm  back  again.  Hold  your  noise,  children,  and 
don't  mither  your  mammy  for  bread ;  here's  a  chap  as  has  got  some 
for  you." 

*'  In  that  dim  light,  which  was  darkness  to  strangers,  they  clustered 
round  John  Barton,  and  tore  from  him  the  food  he  had  brought  with 
him.  It  was  a  large  hunch  of  bread,  but  it  had  vanished  in  an 
instant. 

*  "  We  mun  do  summut  for  'em,"  said  he  to  Wilson.  "  To  stop 
here,  and  111  be  back  in  half  an  hour." 

'  So  he  strode,  and  ran,  and  hurried  home.  He  emptied  into  the 
ever  useful  pocket-handkerchief  the  little  meal  remaining  in  the 
mug.  Mnry  would  have  her  tea  at  Miss  Simmonds ;  her  food  for 
the  day  was  safe.  Then  he  went  up  stairs  for  his  better  coat,  and 
his  one,  gay,  red-and-yellow  silk  pocket-handkerchief — his  jewels, 
his  plate,  his  valuables^  these  were.  He  went  to  the  pawn-shop ;  he 
pawned  them  for  five  shillings ;  he  stopped  not,  nor  stayed,  till  he 
wad  once  more  in  London  Road,  within  five  minutes'  walk  of  Berry 
Street  —  then  he  loitered  in  his  gait,  in  order  to  discover  the  shops 
he  wanted.  He  bought  meat,  and  a  loaf  of  bread,  candles,  chips;  and 
from  a  little  retail  yard  he  purchased  a  couple  of  hundred  weight  of 
coals.  Some  money  yet  remained — all  destined  for  them,  but  he  did 
not  yet  know  how  best  to  spend  it.  Food,  light,  and  warmth,  he  had 
seen  instantly  were  necessary  ;  for  luxuries  he  would  wait.  Wilson's 
eyes  filled  with  tears  as  he  saw  Barton  enter  with  his  purchases.  He 
understood  it  all ;  and  longed  to  be  once  more  in  work,  that  he  might 
help  in  some  of  these  material  ways,  without  feeling  that  he  was  using 
his  son's  money.  But  though  ^'  silver  and  gold  had  he  none,"  he 
gave  heart-service,  and  love-works  of  far  more  value.  Nor  was  John 
Barton  behind  in  these 

*  The  two  men,  rough,  tender  nurses  as  they  were,  b'ghted  the  fire, 
which  smoked  and  putfed  into  the  room,  as  if  it  did  not  know  its  way 
up  the  chimney.  The  children  clamoured  again  for  bread ;  bat  this 
time  Barton  took  a  piece  first  to  the  poor,  helpless,  hopeless  woman, 
who  still  sat  by  the  side  of  her  husband,  listening  to  his  anxious 
miserable  mutterings.  She  took  the  bread,  when  it  was  put  into  her 
hands,  and  broke  a  bit,  but  could  not  eat  She  was  past  hunger.  She 
fell  down  on  the  floor,  with  a  heavy  unresisting  bang.  The  men 
looked  puzzled 

«  "  111  tell  you  what  111  do,"  said  Wilson.  "Fll  take  these  two 
big  lads,  as  does  nought  but  fight,  home  to  my  missis's  for  to-night, 
and  I  will  get  a  jug  of  tea.  Them  women  always  does  best  with  tea 
and  such  like  slops." 

^  So  Barton  was  now  left  alone  with  a  little  child,  crying  (when  it 
had  done  eating)  for  mammy ;  with  a  fainting  dead-like  woman ;  and 
with  the  sick  man,  whose  mutterings  were  rising  up  to  screams  and 
shrieks  of  agonised  anxiety.  He  carried  the  woman  to  the  fire,  and 
chafed  her  hands.    He  lodged  around  for  something  to  raise  her 
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head.  There  was  literally  nothing  but  some  loose  bricks.  However, 
those  he  got ;  and  taking  off  his  coat^  he  covered  them  as  well  as  he 
could.  He  pulled  her  feet  to  the  fire,  which  now  began  to  emit  some 
faint  heat.  He  looked  round  for  water,  but  water  there  was  none. 
He  snatched  up  the  child,  and  ran  up  the  area  steps  to  the  room 
above,  and  borrowed  their  only  saucepan  with  some  water  in  it. 
Then  he  began,  with  the  useful  skill  of  a  working  man,  to  make  some 
grueL  .  •  .' 

Are  there  any  of  our  readers,  living  in  comfort  and  luxury, 
who  can  pause  over  this  picture,  and  feel  it  to  be  true,  —  with- 
out a  sickening  of  the  heart,  and  a  sense  of  shame  and  self- 
condemnation, — that  multitudes  of  fellow-creatures,  at  least  as 
deserving  as  ourselves,  should  be  sinking  under  miseries  like 
these,  while  we  are  daily  wasting  in  vanities,  or  worse  indul- 
gences, what  might  be  available  for  their  relief?  These  are 
uneasy  feelings,  no  doubt, —  and  we  naturally  seek  to  quiet 
them  by  such  anodynes  and  restoratives  as  may  be  at  hand. 
But  may  they  not  be  salutary  as  well  as  uneasy  ?  and  may  we  not^ 
be  merely  inviting  their  recurrence,  and  endangering  our  perma-  * 
nent  comfort,  by  flying  too  soon  even  to  the  allowed  and  appro vedj 
remedies  for  them,  which  may  be  suggested?  We  are  far  from! 
objecting,  as  may  already  be  seen,  to  the  administration  of  these] 
remedies  at  the  proper  stage.  But  we  think  the  first  access  of 
pain  should  not  be  repressed  by  their  imjmtient  application ;  and 
that  all  strong  emotions,  which  naturally  rise  on  certain  occa- 
sions, should  be  permitted  to  run  their  course  and  obtain  their 
full  development,  before  we  begin  to  question  the  wisdom  which 
has  rendered  us  subject  to  them, — or  seek  to  subdue  them  by 
counter-agents,  and  dissipate  them  by  the  distraction  of  wide- 
ranging  speculations.  The  sickening  of  the  heart  may  often  be 
the  necessary  preparative  for  its  softemng  ;  and,  before  we  gulp 
down  our  cordials  to  dispel  it,  it  may  be  well  to  examine  whether 
there  may  not  be  some  morbid  hardness  at  the  bottom,  which 
secretly  aggravates  the  pang  of  the  sickness,  and  will  never  let 
us  rest  till  it  be  removed.  Instead,  then,  of  turning  eagerly  to  the 
considerations  which  would  persuade  us  that  it  is  a  false  shame 
and  a  groundless  self-reproach  which  have  assailed  us,  let  us 
examine  ourselves  jealously  on  the  subject,  and  make  sure  that 
we  arc  entitled  to  acquittal  at  on  unerring  tribunal,  and  that 
these  painful  impressions  and  overpowering  sympathies  have 
actually  been  sent  to  us  in  vain.  In  scenes  Ime  these  there  is  no 
provocation  and  no  reproach  from  the  sufferers;  and  in  their 
silence  the  low  breathings  of  our  own  hearts  and  consciences 
may,  therefore,  be  better  heard 

Our  immediate  business,  however,  is  with  the  class  subject  to 
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such  sufferings,  and  with  the  resources  it  finds  in  itself;  and  we 
are  proud  to  be  enabled  to  testify  that  the  scene  presented 
in  this  extract  is  not  only  true  to  individual  life,  but  it  is  the 
expression  of  a  general  fact.  There  is  scarcely  any  degree  of 
trouble  and  self-denial  which  men  in  this  class  will  not  encounter 
to  serve^  their  fellow  sufferers ;  and  no  service  is  more  cheerfully 
and  punctually  repdd  when  the  position  of  the  parties  is  re- 
versed. To  the  poor  man,  poverty  greater  than  his  own  never 
appeals  in  vain :  — 

*  To  give  the  stranger's  children  bread, 

Of  your  precarious  board  the  spoil  — 
To  watch  your  helpless  neighbour's  bed, 

And,  sleepless,  meet  the  morrow's  toil;' 

These  are  the  daily  offerings  of  mutual  love  which  we  witness 
among  the  lowest  members  of  the  struggling  artisans.  And 
perhaps  they  ought  to  surprise  us  less  thw  they  do :  for  in  con- 
sisting them  with  the  comparative  dulness  and  indifference  of 
the  wealthy  to  the  sufferings  of  those  below  them,  we  are  i^t 
to  lose  sight  of  two  very  relevant  considerations ;  one  is,  that 
sympathy — meaning  by  it  fellow-feeling — can  only  exist  in  its 
fullest  extent  among  persons  of  the  same  condition,  surrounded 
by  the  same  circumstances,  inured  to  the  same  privations, — 
who  know  that  the  distress  they  are  called  upon  to  mitigate 
was  their  own  yesterday,  and  may  be  their  own  again  to-morrow. 
What  is  thus  true  sympathy  between  the  poor,  becomes,  when 
transferred  to  the  relation  between  rich  and  poor,  what  is  com- 
monly expressed  by  the  word  compassion — a  sentiment  far 
\feebler  and  less  complete.  Moreover,  the  rich  can  never  have 
the  same  knowledge  of  the  troubles  and  difficulties  of  the  poor, 
which  the  poor  have  of  their  own.  Their  paths  lie  apart. 
However  much  they  may  endeavour  to  visit  among  them, 
to  become  familiar  with  their  circumstances,  and  acquainted 
with  their  griefs, — they  can  do  all  this,  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  case,  only  very  imperfectly.  There  ia  not  only  the  natural 
difficulty  arising  from  discrepancy  of  life,  feelings,  and  position, 
to  be  overcome ;  but  the  very  shrinking  and  reluctant  pride  of 
the  independent  poor  opposes  another  barrier.  Difference  of 
position,  therefore,  lies  at  the  root  of  the  allied  want  of  sym- 
pathy :  And,  inadequate  knowledge  —  under  drcumstances  in 
which  the  inadequacy  is  inevitable — must  bear  at  least  half  the 
blame  of  the  apparent  want  of  compassion  with  which  the  more 
prosperous  are  charged.  K  rich  and  poor  could  but  change 
places  for  a  while,  they  would  understand  each  other  better  ever 
afterwards  —  and  make  more  allowances  for  their  respective 
failings. 
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Another  conBideration  to  which  due  weight  is  seldom  allowed, 
is  this :  the  caase  which  of  aU  others  most  deadens  and  restrains 
the  hand  of  charity,  is  the  fear  of  bestowing  it  unworthily 
and  mischievously.  Immense  difficulty  is  experienced  by  the 
rich,  when  they  attempt  to  discriminate  between  cases  of  im- 
posture and  cases  of  real  destitution, — between  cases  which  it 
would  be  a  duty  and  a  delight,  and  cases  which  it  would  often 
be  a  sin  and  a  mischief  to  relieve.  The  poor  experience  no  such 
difficulty.  They  have  to  guard  against  no  imposition :  for  im- 
position with  th^n  would  be  easily  and  certainly  detected. 
Their  means  and  their  feelings  may  be  safely  taken  therefore  as 
guides. 

But  we  are  putting  off  the  unpleasant  part  of  our  duty. 
GThere  are  representations  made  —  at  least  impressions  left — \\ 
by  the  book  before  us  which  we  have  signalised  as  inaccurate  II 
and  AiU  of  harm.  Some  of  these  we  must  proceed  to  notice! 
and  first  among  them,  the  exaggeration  of  describing  an  animoJ 
sity  against  masters  and  employers  as  the  common  quality  andl 
characteristic  of  the  operative  population.  The  narrative  im-| 
ports  that  the  angry  and  vindictive  feelii^  by  which  the  sou|/ 
of  Jc^n  Barton  is  absorbed,  are  constant  and  pervading. 

^  I  saw  (says  the  writer  in  the  preface)  that  they  were  sore  and^ 
irritable  against  the  rich ;  the  even  tenor  of  whose  seemingly  happy 
lives  appeared  to  increase  the  anguish  caused  by  the  lottery4ike 
nature  of  their  own.  Whether  the  bitter  complaints  made  by  them, 
of  the  neglect  which  they  experienced  from  the  prosperous  —  espe- 
ciaUy  from  the  masters  whose  fortunes  they  had  helped  to  build  up — 
were  well  founded  or  no,  it  is  not  for  me  to  judge.  It  is  enough  to 
say  that  this  belief  of  the  injustice  and  unkindness  which  they  endure 
from  their  fellow-creatures,  taints  what  might  be  resignation  to  God's 
will,  and  turns  it  to  revenge  in  too  many  of  the  poor  uneducated 
factory-workers  of  Manchester.  ...  At  present  they  seem  to  me  to 
be  left  in  a  state,  wherein  lamentations  and  tears  are  thrown  aside  as 
useless,  but  in  which  the  lips  are  compressed  for  curses,  and  the 
bands  clenched  and  ready  to  smite.' 

Now  we  do  not  hedtate  to  say  that  the  impression  conveyed 
by  such  statements  as  this,  is  materially  at  variance  with  the. 
truth.  It  is  presumptuou9  periiaps  to  pronounce  decidedly  upon 
a  point  on  which  opinions  ¥rill  vary; -^ the  experience  of  every 
man  of  course  depending  on  the  local  and  personal  circumstances^ 
in  which  he  has  been  thrown.  But  botii  our  own  observation, 
and  the  confirming  views  of  others  whose  acquaintance  with 
artisan  life  has  been  even  more  extensive  and  intimate  than  our 
own,  enable  us  to  speak  with  some  confidence.  It  is  unques^ 
tionably  and  unfortunately  true  that  sentiments  of  animo- 
sity of  this  description  do  exist  in  a  considerable  d^ree,  and  in 
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a  degree  which  yaries  with  the  times.     All  that  we  contend  ibr 

Uig,  that  they  are  exceptional^  not  general — local,  limited,  and 
transient, — and  certainly  not  entertained  by  the  working  popu- 
lation at  large.  As  a  picture  of  an  individual, — that  is,  of 
the  feelings  of  this  or  that  person, — John  Barton  is  unhappily 
true  to  the  life ;  as  the  type  of  a  class,  though  a  small  one,  he  may 
be  allowed  to  pass  muster :  but  to  bring  him  forward  as  a  fair  re- 
presentative of  the  artisans  and  factory  operatives  of  Manchester 
land  similar  towns  generally,  is  a  libel  alike  upon  them  and 
upon  the  objects  of  their  alleged  hatred.  Much,  no  doubt,  has 
been  done,  and  is  still  being  done,  by  those  emissaries  of  ill-will 
who  live  upon  the  passions  they  excite,  to  create  and  foster 
bad  feeling  between  classes  so  intimately  bound  together  as 
the  manu&cturing  capitalist  and  the  manufacturing  labourer. 
Much  has  been  done,  too,  both  by  senators  and  joumaUsts, 
through  slanders  protected  by  privil^e  of  parliament,  and  pro- 
pagated by  that  mighty  press  against  whose  injuries  there  is  no 
defence,  towards  spreading  among  the  more  distant  public  the 
belief  that  this  bad  feeling  does  exist  to  a  perilous  extent. 
Notwithstanding  which,  however,  we  rejoice  to  know  that  the 
feeling  is  becoming  every  year  rarer  and  less  acrimcmious ; 
that  it  is  more  and  more  exclusively  confined  to  the  irr^ular, 
dbsolute,  and  discontented  ex-workmen  who  form  the  acting  staff 
of  trades'  unions  and  delegations ;  and  more  and  moi*e  exclusively 
directed  against  those  employers  —  daily  becoming  fewer  — 
who  look  upon  the  operatives  they  employ  in  the  mingled  light 
of  coadjutors  and  antagonists — with  whom  their  only  concern  is 
to  drive  as  hard  a  bargain  as  they  can ;  and  that  it  is  fast  giving 
way  before  the  increasing  conviction  of  a  common  interest,  ana 
the  humanising  influence  of  faithful  services  rendered,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  just  treatment,  willing  aid,  and  benevolent 
kindness  on  the  other. 

f  There  is,  too,  it  seems  to  us,  a  double  error,  both  an  artistic 
jferror  and  an  error  of  fact,  in  representing  a  man  of  Barton's  in- 
telligence and  habits  of  reflection  and  discussion,  to  be  so  ignorant 
iof  the  first  principles  of  commercial  and  economic  science  as  he 
Is  here  described.  Probably  this  arises  from  the  writer's  ac- 
knowledged unacquaintance  with  social  and  political  economy 
herself,  and  from  her  ignorance  how  far  the  rudiments  of  these 
sciences  have  been  mastered  by  the  more  thoughtful  and  the 
better  educated  artisans  of  our  large  towns.  But  indeed  the 
lights  and  shades  are  thrown  too  strongly  on  every  thing  relating 
to  John  Barton.  The  effect  may  have  thus  been  nmde  mora 
\  startling :  but,  we  think,  at  the  expense  of  probability.  It  is 
I  not  that  he  has,  more  or  less,  two  natures.     That  is  common 
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to  us  all.  Our  objection  is,  that  his  conduct  is  radically  incon-) 
sistent  with  his  qualities  and  character.  He  is  not  only  aiii 
intelligent  man,  but  a  steady  and  skilful  workman ;  and  so 
confident  in  his  own  capacity  always  procuring  for  him  cer-/ 
tain  employment,  that  he  never,  when  in  receipt  of  the  highest 
wages  (i.  33.),  lays  by  a  farthing  for  a  time  of  sickness  at 
home  or  stagnation  of  trade.  Meanwhile,  whenever  these* 
periods  come,  he  is  found  cursing  his  masters  instead  of  his^ 
own  improvidence  ;  spending  his  time  and  money  on  trades' 
unions,  when  both  his  child  and  himself  are  unsupplied  with  thej 
barest  necessaries  of  life ;  and  wasting  (as  so  many  operatives 
do),  in  subscriptions  for  such  objects,  funds  which,  duly  hus- 
banded, would  have  saved  his  only  son  (whose  loss,  we  are 
told,  has  warped  his  temper)  from  an  early  grave.  Yet  neither 
to  the  authoress,  nor  to  the  supposed  subject  of  her  delineation, 
is  it  at  any  time  intimated  as  occurring  that,  if  ever  there  was  a 
clear  case  in  which  a  man  had  to  thank  himself  for  most  of 
his  sorrows  and  misfortunes,  John  Barton's  was  that  case.  On 
the  contrary,  he  is  painted  as  utterly  unconscious,  even  to  thoj 
last,  of  his  own  improvidence  and  of  its  sinister  influence  on  hid 
condition.  Instead  of  drawing  from  his  privations  those  lessons, 
of  warning  and  remorse  which,  to  an  intellect  like  his,  must| 
have  been  as  patent  as  the  day,  they  are  merely  made  to  heap, 
up  fresh  fuel  for  that  funeral  pile  to  which  his  senseless  and! 
vindictive  passion  is  at  last  to  set  fire. 

There  is  evil  enough  in  the  world,  God  knows  and  we  all 
know,  to  try  the  temper,  we  will  not  say  the  faith,  of  both  rich 
and  poor;  and  the  evils  of  society  press  often  with  crushing 
severity  on  the  poor :  — 

'  At  all  times  it  is  a  bewildering  thing  for  the  poor  weaver  to  see 
his  employer  removing  from  house  to  house,  each  one  grander  than 
the  last,  till  he  ends  in  building  one  more  magnificent  than  all,  or 
withdraws  his  money  from  the  concern,  or  sells  his  mill  to  buy  an 
estate  in  the  country,  while  all  this  time  the  weaver,  who  thinks  that 
he  and  his  fellows  are  the  real  makers  of  this  wealth,  is  struggling  on 
for  bread  for  his  children,  through  the  vicissitudes  of  lowered  wages, 
short  hours,  fewer  hands  employed,  &c.  And  when  he  knows  trade 
is  bad,  and  could  understand  (at  least  partially)  that  there  are  not 
buyers  enough  in  the  market  to  purchase  the  goods  already  piade, 
dnd  consequently  that  there  is  no  demand  for  more  ;  when  he  would 
bear  much  without  complaining,  could  he  also  see  that  his  employers 
were  bearing  their  share ;  he  is,  I  say,  bewildered,  and  (to  use  his 
own  phrase)  "  aggravated  "  to  see  that  all  goes  on  just  as  usual  with 
the  mill-owners.  Large  houses  are  still  occupied,  while  spinners  and 
weavers'  cottages  stand  empty,  because  the  families  that  once  occu- 
pied them  are  obliged  to  live  in  rooms  or  cellars.    Carnages  still  roll 
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along  the  streets,  concerts  are  still  crowded  with  subscribers,  the 
shops  for  expensive  luxuries  still  find  dailj  customers,  while  the 
workman  loiters  away  his  unemployed  time  in  watching  these  things, 
and  thinking  of  the  pale  uncomplaining  wife  at  home,  and  the  wailing 
children  asking  in  vain  for  enough  of  food,  of  the  sinking  health,  of  the 
dying  life  of  those  near  and  dear  to  him.     The  contrast  is  too  great.' 

The  following  quotation  is  from  the  same  conversation  be- 
\  tween  Barton  and  his  friend  Wilson  of  which  we  have  already 
Iquoted  a  part.  They  are  discussing  the  same  subject  —  the 
'difference  between  their  masters'  lot  and  their  own :  — 

♦*  Barton,  seeing  he  was  likely  to  have  his  own  way,  went  on. 

*  "  You'll  say  (at  least  many  a  one  does)  they'n  gotten  capital,  and 
we'n  gotten  none.  I  say,  our  labour's  our  capital,  and  we  ought  to 
draw  interest  on  that.  They  get  interest  on  their  capital  somehow 
all  this  time,  while  oum  is  lying  idle,  else  how  could  they  all  live  as 
they  do  ?  Besides,  there's  many  of  them  had  nought  to  begin  with ; 
there's  Carsons,  and  Duncombes,  and  Margies,  and  many  another,  as 
corned  into  Manchester  with  clothes  to  their  back,  and  that  were  all, 
and  now  they're  worth  their  tens  of  thousands,  a'  get  ten  out  of  our 
labour ;  — why,  the  very  land  as  fetched  but  sixty  pounds  twenty  year 
agone  is  worth  six  hundred  now,  and  that,  too,  is  owing  to  our  labour; 
— but  look  at  yo,  and  see  me,  and  poor  Davenport  yonder ;  whatten 
better  are  we  ?  They'n  screwed  us  down  to  the  lowest  peg,  in  order 
to  make  their  great  big  fortunes,  and  build  their  great  big  houses, 
and  we  — why  we're  just  clemming,  many  and  many  of  us.  Can  you 
say  there's  nought  wrong  in  this  ?" 

*  "  Well,  Barton,  Fll  not  gainsay  ye.  But  Mr.  Carson  spoke  to 
me  after  the  fire,  and,  says  he,  *  I  shall  ha'  to  retrench,  and  be  very 
careful  in  my  expenditure  during  these  bad  times,  I  assure  ye ;'  —  so 
yo  see  th'  masters  suffer  too." 

*  "  Han  they  ever  seen  a  child  o*  their'n  die  for  want  of  food?** 
asked  Barton  in  a  low  deep  voice.' 

Now  here  was  a  most  favourable  occasion  for  pointing  out 
Ithe  just  reflections  to  be  drawn  from  such  a  contrast ;  yet  it  is 
ko  entirely  passed  by,  that  we  are  constrained  to  conclude  that 
(they  were  unperceived  by  the  writer  herself.  It  is,  we  fear,  too 
true  that  some  envy  and  much  exasperation  do  arise,  at  times, 
in  the  breasts  of  the  more  inconsiderate  of  the  manufacturing 
poor,  when  they  see  those  periods  of  commercial  depression, 
whicJi  press  so  heavily  upon  themselves,  borne  so  easily  and  with 
80  little  apparent  privation  by  their  masters.  But  there  was  only 
the  more  reason  for  seizing  the  opportunity  to  impress  upon 
them  both  the  real  fact  and  the  real  philosophy  of  the  case. 
It  was  only  the  more  necessary  to  inform  them  (aa  numerous 
stoppages  of  wealthy  firms  might  indeed  readily  bring  home  to 
their  conviction)  that  their  masters  do  suffer,  and  suffer  most 
painfully,  from  those  reverses  and  stagnation  of  trade  which 
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^ey  imagine  to  fall  solely  on  themselves ;  to  picture,  however 
grsorily,  the  position  of  those  employers  who,  on  such  occasions, 
Ve  seen  the  accumulations  of  years  of  patient  and  honest  in- 
«jy  suddenly  swept  away,  and  who,  at  an  advanced  period 
tfe,  have  had  to  set  to  work  to  reconstruct  the  shattered 
^  -one  of  their  fortunes  —  and  of  those  who,  compromised  more 

deeply  still,  find  the  prospects  of  their  children  blighted,  their 
y  objects  defeated,  and  their  occupation  gone*  It  is  not  true  that 
such  periods  as  1842,  when  the  scene  of  the  narrative  is  laid, 
pass  lightly  over  any  of  the  great  employers  of  manufacturing 
labour.  Their  sufferings  are  not  the  less  severe  because  the 
worst  part  of  them  are  of  a  kind  into  which  their  depend- 
ents cannot  at  once  enter.  And  the  simple  reason — the  ex- 
planation which  lies  upon  the  surface  —  why  they  do  not 
suffer  as  severely  and  as  obviously  as  the  operatives  is,  that 
theyy  in  the  days  of  prosperity,  had  laid  by  a  portion  of  their 
earnings,  and  that  the  operatives  had  not ;  and  that,  therefore, 
when  profits  ceased  and  losses  took  their  place —  a  change 
which  long  precedes  the  reduction  of  wages  or  the  cessation  of 
employment  —  they  could  subsist  out  of  their  previous  savings, 
while  the  improvident  operatives  had  no  savings  to  fall  back 
upon.  How  came  it  never  to  occur  to  the  authoress,  or  ta 
her  hero,  that  had  Mr.  Carson  (who  is  represented  as  having  ( 
raised  himself  from  the  operative  class)  thought  as  little  of  ^ 
saving  as  John  Barton,  who  so  envied  and  so  wronged  him, ' 
their  condition  and  their  sufferings,  when  the  period  of  distress ' 
arrived,  would  have  been  precisely  equal  ?  It  was,  in  truth, 
because  the  one  had  been  prudent  and  foreseeing,  and  the  other 
confident  and  careless — because  the  one  had  busied  himself  about 
his  work,  while  the  other  had  busied  himself  about  unions  and 
politics,  that  their  positions,  when  the  evil  day  came,  which 
came  alike  to  both,  were  so  strangely  contrasted.* 

*  We  admit  readily,  however,  and  should  always  bear  in  mind,  that 
the  sufferings  of  the  operative,  even  when  occasioned  by  what  may 
be  called  the  total  ruin  of  the  master,  are,  while  they  last,  greatly^ 
more  intense  than  the  master's.  There  is  no  instance,  we  suppose,  ofj 
a  bankrupt  master  being  reduced  to  the  squalid  cellar  life  of  the.^ 
Davenports,  or  even  to  breaking  stones  on  the  highways,  or  to  the 
asjlum  of  the  workhouse.  Unless  he  has  been  fraudulent  as  well  as 
unfortunate  or  imprudent,  his  connexions,  or  even  his  creditors,  in- 
terpose to  save  him  from  these  dreadful  extremities  ;  and  it  would  be 
equally  heartless  and  absurd  to  deny  that  these  are  beyond  measure 
worse,  and  mate  trying  both  to  our  moral  and  our  physical  nature, 
than  a  mere  descent  from  wealth  to  poverty,  from  the  luxuries  and 
vanities  of  life  to  its  scantiest  comforts,  cares,  and  privations.    There 
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The  forgetfulneas — or  the  delusion,  whichever  it  be — which 
we  have  here  noted,  is  unhappilv  so  common,  and  it  disdosea 
so  much  of  the  secret  both  of  the  present  and  the  future 
condition  of  the  manufacturing  population,  that  we  must  dwell 
upon  it  for  a  few  moments  longer.  People  at  a  distance  are 
not  aware,  either  to  what  an  extent  the  actual  wealth  of  the 
master  manufacturers  is  the  result  of  patient  savings  from  very 
moderate  average  profits,  nor  (which  is  our  immediate  point)  of 
the  extent  to  which  saving  is  within  the  power  of  the  factory 
operatives.  In  the  first  pkce,  it  should  be  known  that,  in  spite 
of  all  we  hear  of  fluctuations  and  stagnation  of  trade,  this  class 
suffers  less  perhaps  than  any  other  from  variations  of  employment. 
There  are  two  reasons  for  this:  one  is,  that  their  employers, 
being  generally  wealthy,  are  able  to  carry  on  their  business 
through  any  ordinary  periods  of  depression,  without  curt^ng 
or  suspending  production ;  in  other  words,  they  can  aiford  to 
hold  stocks.  The  other  reason  is,  that  the  fixed  capital  em- 
ployed is  generally  so  large,  and  the  consequent  loss  when  it 
stands  idle  so  enormous,  that  mills  are  never  allowed  to  stop 
if  it  is  possible  to  keep  them  going.  A  large  manufacturer, 
according  to  the  evidence  of  the  factory  inspectors,  cannot  stop 
his  fiictory  without  a  dead  loss  of  from  4000/.  or  5000/.  a  year. 
Profits,  therefore,  cease  long  before  either  wages  or  employment 
are  nflfected ;  and  it  is  only  after  a  long  continuance  of  un|»ro- 
fitable  trade,  that  either  are  reduced.  Operatives  generally  are 
now,  indeed,  aware  of  this  fact;  and,  therefore,  when  their 
employer  closes  his  mill,  they  know  well  what  an  amount  of 
pecuniary  pressure  such  a  step  indicates,  and  they  feel  that  he 
must  be  truly  a  fellow-sufferer.  In  the  winter  of  1847-48, 
when,  owing  to  the  failure  in  the  American  cotton  crop,  a  greater 
number  of  mills  ceased  working  or  reduced  their  hours  of  work, 

is  this  approach,  however,  to  a  compensation  in  the  case  of  the 
operative,  that  his  trials,  though  more  bitter  and  overwhelming  for 
the  time,  are  generally  shorter.  The  enterprising  manufacturer,  who 
loses  in  one  desolatinor  season  the  wealth  accumulated  by  the  patient 
and  anxious  labour  of  many  preceding  years,  can  seldom  hope  to  re- 
gain either  the  fortune  or  the  position  he  has  lost ;  and  he  generally 
passes  the  remainder  of  his  life  a  broken-spirited  and  unprosperous 
man — while  as  soon  as  employment  returns,  the  operative  is  as  well 
off,  and  too  often  as  imprudent,  as  ever ;  and  though  the  thoughtful 
and  sensitive  among  them  may  be  occasionally  depressed  or  irritated 
by  anticipating  the  probable  recurrence  of  such  terrible  visitation^ 
it  is  certainly  true  that  a  far  larger  proportion  of  them  soon  recover 
their  natural  cheerfulness,  than  is  the  case  with  Uie  unfortunate 
among  their  employers. 
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than  had  ever  previously  been  the  case^  so  well  was  this  nnder<^ 
stood)  that  scarcely  one  angry  murmur  or  reproach  was  heard, 
though  the  sufferings  of  the  people  were  severe  beyond  all 
former  example. 

But  not  only  is  the  employment  of  the  factory  population 
generally  constant  and  regular,  their,  wages  also  have  long  been, 
and  doubtless  will  soon  again  be,  comparatively  very  high.  The 
wages  of  men  in  most  such  establishments,  vary  from  10«.  to 
40«.,  and  those  of  girls  and  women  from  7#.  to  15«.  a  week.  And, 
as  from  the  nature  of  the  work,  in  which  even  children  can  be 
made  serviceable,  several  individuals  of  the  same  family  are 
generally  etnployed,  the  earnings  of  a  family  will  very  frequently 
reach  lOOL  a  year  —  and  by  no  means  unfrequently,  when  the 
father  is  an  overlooker  or  a  spinner,  150/.  or  1702*  —  a  sum  on 
which  families  in  a  much  higher  rank  contrive  to  live  in  decency 
and  comfort.  Saving  then,  out  of  such  earnings,  is  obviously  not 
only  practicable  but  easy«  Unhappily  it  is  rare :  for  not  only  is 
much  wasted  at  the  ale-house  (though  less  now  than  formerly) ; 
not  only  is  much  squandered  in  subscriptions  to  trades*  unions 
and  strikes;  but  among  the  more  highly  paid  operatives,  spinnets 
especiallv,  ^mbling  both  by  betting  and  at  cards  is  carried  on 
to  a  deplorable  extent*  Much  also  is  lost  by  bad  housewifery; 
and  we  do  not  scruple  to  affirm  that,  were  it  possible  (and  whp 
shall  sav  that  it  is  not?)  to  transport  among  these  people,  those 
thrifty  nabits,  that  household  management,  that  shrewd,  sober, 
steady  conduct,  characteristic  of  the  Scotch  peasantry,  and 
which  are  so  well  depicted  in  Somerville's  *  Autobiography  of  a 
*  Working  Man;'  not  merely  comfort,  but  wealth  and  mdepen« 
dcnce,  would  speedily  become  the  rule  instead  of  the  exception 
among  our  Manchester  artisans.  Even  as  it  is,  we  are  cognisant 
of  many  cases  where  hundreds — in  some  instances  thousands — 
of  pounds  have  been  laid  by,  for  future  calls,  by  factory  workr 
men.  Indeed,  whenever  you  find  one  of  this  class  too  sensible 
or  too  religious  to  frequent  the  ale4iouse,  too  shrewd  or  too 
peaceable  to  subscribe  to  clubs  or  turn-outs,  and  wise  enough  to 
spend  his  money  efficiently,  or  to  marry  a  wife  who  can ;  you 
are  almost  sure  to  learn  that  he  has  some  independent  property 
— often  deposited  in  his  master's  hands,  oftener  still  laid  out  in 
the  purchase  of  cottages  or  nulway  shares.     Many  of  them 

♦  We  have  now  lying  before  us  some  particnlars,  showing  the  pre- 
valence of  this  vice,  in  one  single  factory.  One  man  had  lost  7/., 
another  3/.,  another  2L  lOs.  in  a  sii\gle  night  at  cards.  In  the  same 
mill  the  losses  incurred  on  one  occasion,  in  the  betting  on  a  foot-race, 
by  the  hands  in  one  department  only,  exceeded  12L 
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become  in  time  managero  of  mills,  and,  ultimately,  proprietom 
and  master  manufaoturers. 

As  a  confirmation  of  this  statement,  and  as  a  contrast  to  the 
unnatural  blindness  and  self-delusion  of  John  Barton,  we  will 
^ve  a  picture  drawn  from  the  life  by  one  thoroughly  acquiunted 
with  .the  operative  classes  in  the  northern  end,  at  least^  of  the 
island.  It  is  an  account  of  the  actual  progress  upwards  of  a 
young  mechanic,  given  by  Mr.  Bobert  Chambers. 

'  Englishmen  have  much  to  be  thankful  for,  inasmuch  as  there  is 
probably  no  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe  where  sober,  industrious, 
young  mechanics  and  labourers  can  so  soon  raise  themselves  to  ease, 
comparative  independence,  and  comfort,  as  in  England.  Many  in- 
stances in  real  life  might  be  given  in  proof  thereof.  Yet  our  present 
purpose  may  be  best  answered  by  presenting  the  case  of  one,  who, 
having  lost  his  father  and  mother  in  childhood,  has  been  indebted  to 
the  kind-hearted  for  the  school  learning  he  has  acquired.  During  his 
apprenticeship  he  gained  little  beyond  habits  of  industry.  In  the 
seven  years  of  his  apprenticeship,  his  master  fell  from  a  respectable 
station  to  one  of  al^ect  poverty  ;  owing  to  his  taking  the  one  glass, 
then  the  two,  three,  four,  and  onwards,  till  by  steps  almost  imper- 
ceptible, his  business  and  family  were  neglected,  whilst  he  joined  his 
associates  at  the  ale-house.  But  let  us  not  dwell  on  this  sad  picture. 
On  completing  his  twenty-first  year,  our  orphan  boy  engaged  in  ft 
situation  where  he  received  15«.  per  week  wages ;  eight  shillings  of 
which  he  appropriated  to  food  and  lodgings,  and  two  shillings  to 
clothing,  and  a  few  books,  to  rub  up  his  school-day  learning.  Warned 
by  the  example  of  his  late  master,  he  shunned  the  alehouse,  and  his 
steady  conduct  soon  gained  him  the  confidence  of  his  employer,  who^ 
at  the  end  of  his  first  year,  raised  his  wages  to  twenty-one  shillings 
per  week.  At  the  end  of  the  second  year  he  found  himself  possessed 
of  40/. ;  five  shillings  per  week  had  been  regularly  deposited  in  the 
bank  for  savings  during  the  first  year,  which  amounted  to  13/. ;  and 
in  the  second  year  eleven  shillings  per  week,  which  was  28/.  12^. 
more.  We  need  not  follow  him  step  by  step  in  his  steady  but  on- 
ward course.  He  has  now  been  nineteen  years  in  his  present  situa- 
tion ;  for  the  last  ten  he  has  been  the  foreman,  with  a  salary  of  thirty 
shillings  per  week.  Twelve  years  ago  he  married  a  virtuous  young 
woman,  and  he  has  now  six  fine  children.  The  house  he  lives 
in  is  his  own :  a  good  garden  is  attached  to  it,  and  a  fruitful  and 
lovely  spot  it  is;  it  serves  as  an  excellent  training  ground  for  his 
children,  whose  very  amusements  in  it  are  turned  to  good  account. 
The  mother  brought  no  fortune  with  her,  except  herself.  She  had 
indeed  lived  as  servant  some  years  in  a  respectable  family,  where  she 
had  high  wages ;  but  all  she  could  spwre  was  devoted  to  the  support 
of  an  infirm  mother,  who  on  her  marriage  was  received  into  her  hus- 
band's  house,  where  the  evening  of  her  life  is  rendered  happy.  How 
is  it,  you  ask,  that  a  man  of  forty  years  of  age,  who  has  had  nothing 
to  depend  upon  but  his  own  labodr  —  who  has  a  wife  and  six  children 
and  an  infirm  mother-in-law  to  support  —  can  have  bought  a  piece  of 
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ground,  boflt  a  house  upon  i^  and  can  have- it  well  famiflhed^  and, 
after  all,  haa  upwards  of  2Q0L  out  on  interest  ?  for  he  has  been  a  ser« 
vant  all  along,  and  is  a  servant  still.  Well,  let  us  see  if  we  can  find 
out  how  it  is.  In  the  first  place,  and  which  after  all  is  the  main 
i>oint,  he  spends  nothing  at  the  ale-house.  The  money  which  too 
many  worse  than  waste  there,  he  saves.  At  the  age  of  twenty-three 
we  find  he  had  in  the  bank  of  savings  40/. 

At  the  age  of  24  he  has  •  .  •    £JQ 

„  25     „      -  -  -  -    102 

„  26      „      •  -  *  •     186 

„  27     „     .  -  .  -    170 

n  28     „     -  •  -  -    2P6 

He  now  marries,  and  expends  on  furniture  40iL,  reducing  the  amount 
at  interest  to  1662.,  but  his  wages  are  now  advanced  to  25«.  per  week ; 
bis  saving  of  Ss.  per  week  aid  interest  in  one  year  amount  to  2U., 
added  to  166/.,  makes  187/.  when  twenty-nine  years  of  age. 

*  At  thirty  years  of  age  he  has  2\6L  ;  wages  now  ZOs.  per  week ; 
saves  10«.  and  interest ;  he  has  237/.  at  thirty-one  years  of  age ;  at 
thirty-two  he  has  286/. ;  buys  a  plot  of  ground  for  100/.,  expends  150/. 
in  building  his  dwelling-house,  so  that  he  reduces  his  money  at  interest 
to  36iL,  saves  his  lOf.  per  week  and  interest  on  36/. — 27/.  16^.,  makes 
63/.  169.  at  the  age  of  thirty-three. 

At  34  he  has       -  -  -  -  -£98 

-^  35  he  has       -  -  .  .  .125 

—  86  he  has       •  -  •  -  -  155 

—  37  he  has 181 

—  88  he  haa 207 

He  now  expends  the  interest,  and  saves  only  lOt*  per  week. 

At  39  he  has       -  •  -  -  ^233 

—  40  he  has-  -  -  -  -  250 

in  addition  to  his  house  and  garden.' 

It  is  with  many  such  facts  as  these  fresh  in  our  recollection, 
and  with  the  knowledge  that  such  facts  might  easily  become 
characteristic  of  a  whole  class,  —  instead  of  remaining  that  of 
isolated  individuals, — that  we  feel  most  vividly  the  injurious^ 
tendency  of  a  tale  like  *  Mary  Barton,'  where  these  facts  are 
wholly  Ignored,  and  the  salutary  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from 
them  neglected  or  suppressed.  The  whole  book,  too,  is  pervaded 
by  one  &tally  false  idea,  which  seems  to  have  taken  possession  of  /// 
the  writer's  mind,  and  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  impressed  with  equal 
vividness  on  the  merely  passive  reader,  viz.  that  the  poor  are  to  i 
look  to  the  rich,  and  not  to  themselves,  for  relief  and  rescues 
from  their  degrsuled  condition  and  their  social  miseries.  An' 
impression  more  utterly  erroneous,  more  culpably  shallow,  more 
lamentably  mischievous,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive.  It  strikes  at 
the  root  of  all  social  improvement.     It  is  a  thoughtless  echo  of 
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klie  virulent  declamations  dmiy  sounded  in  the  ears  of  tlie  artisans 
py  the  worst  of  their  intestine  enemies.  For  who  are  the  men 
mho  thus  habitually  labour  to  persuade  the  operatives  to  lay  the 
liurden  of  their  own  sins  and  follies  at  the  door  of  their  em* 
ployers?  Never  the  really  distressed  —  never  those  who  have 
struggled  manfully  against  destitution,  and  have  struggled  uk 
vain ;  but  very  generally  those  who  have  thrown  up  Im^rative 
employment,  because  they  preferred  travelling  and  haranguing  to 
steady  and  honest  toil ;  —  or  those  whose  dissolute  and  turbulent 
conduct  ha^  occasioned  their  dismissal,  and  rendered  them 
marked  and'  dishonoured  men  thrbughout  the  trade;  or  those 
who  (like  some  we  have  already  mentioned)  will  spend  in  card- 
playing  or  betting,  in  a  single  night,  the  income  of  many  weeks. 

The  plain  truth  cannot  be  too  boldly  spoken,  nor  too  fre- 
quently repeated:  the  working  classes,  and  they  only,  can  raise 
their  own  condition;  to  themselves  alone  must  they  look  jbr 
their  elevation  in  the  social  scale ;  their  own  intellect  and  their 
own  virtues  must  work  out  theii*  salvation ;  their  &te  and  their 
future  are  in  their  own  hands, — and  in  theirs  alone^  Of  the 
power  of  the  agricultural  population  to  do  all  this,  we  should 
speak  more  doubtingly,  if  we  spoke  at  all ;  but  in  reference  to 
the  manufacturing  and  mechanical  operatives,  we  speak  with 
the  conviction  of  positive  knowledge  (and  the  fects  we  have  just 
mentioned  xannot  fail,  we  think,  to  obtain  some  credit  for  us, 
with  most  of  our  readers,y  when  we  pronounce,  that  for  them  to 
be  as  well  off  in  their  station  as  their  employers  are  in  theirs — 
as  well  provided  against  the  evil  day  of  depression  and  reverse —  . 
as  comfortable,  according  -to  their  standard  of  comfort,  in  thdr 
daily  life — as  respectable  in  their  domestic  circumstances, — - 
little  more  is  necessary  than  that  they  should  emulate  their 
employers  instead  of  envying  them;  that  they  should  imitate 
their  prudence  and  worldly  wisdom,  their  unresting  diligence^ 
their  unflagging  energy,  their  resolute  and  steady  economy.  It 
is  not  higher  wages,  nor  more  unvarying  employment  that  our 
artisans  need.  As  it  is,  they  are  more  highly  paid  than  many 
clerks,  many  schoolmasters,  many  curates,  but,  with  their 
present  habits,  twice  their  present  earnings  would  not  mend 
their  position.  The  want  is  moral,  not  material : — a  better  educa- 
tion, to  give  purer  tastes  and  higher  aims,  —  strength  and  sense 
to  withstand  present  temptation,  —  the  courage  to  differ  from 
their  associates,  and  to  pursue  unflinchingly  their  chosen  course. 

With  these  qualities,  they  would  have  no  need  to  call  on  the 
rich  or  on  the  legislature  to  assist  them.  They  could  attain 
the  desired  position  without  asking  aid  from  their  employers.  In 
the  absence  of  these  qualities,  no  aid  from  any  quarter  can  avail 
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them  one  iota.  The  efforts  of  all  the  philanthropists  thftt  ever 
ran  a-muck  at  evil  could  not  render  them  any  {)ermanent  service* 
Endow  the  wealthy  employers  of  labour  with  all  power  and  all 
knowledge,  imbue  their  hearts  with  the  kindliest  affections,  let 
them  call  in  legislative  aid  without  measure  and  without  stint ; 
and  all  combined  would  still  remain*  as  incompetent  as  at 
present,  to  bestow  one  real  blessing,  to  render, one  abiding 
service  t^  men  who  will  lend  no  helping  hand  to. their  own 
emancipation,  who  persist  in  standing  aloof  from  the  cure  of 
their  own  malady,  and  expect  to  achieve  comfort  and  inde- 
pendence, while  refusing  to  pay  down  the  appointed  purchase- 
money  of  frugality  and  foresight.  The  desperate  delusion  that 
the  evils  of  society  are  to  be  remedied  from  toithout,  not  from 
within,  that  the  people  are  to  be  pasMve  parties, — and  not  the 
principal,  almost  the  sole,  agents, — in  their  own  rehabilitation, 
has  met  with  far  too  general  countenance  in  quarters  where 
sounder  wisdom  might  have  been  looked  for.  The  language 
held  on  this  subject  in  parliament,  by  the  periodical  press,  an4 
in  such  works  as  this  before  us,  has  gone  far  to  confirm  their 
notions  of  their  own  helplessness,  and  thus  perpetuate  their 
supineness ;  andj  by  so  doing,  has  inflicted  a  degree  of  mischief 
on  the  labouring  class,  which,  if  it  be  persevered  in,  fm  the  bene-* 
yolent  exertions  made  to  relieve  them  must  prove  utterly  power* 
less  to  countervuL  The  sounder,  sterner,  healthier  doctrine, 
which  we  have  ventured  to  enunciate, — hard  as  it  may  seem 
to  preach  it  in  a  period  of  distress, — is  the  only  one  which 
can  prevent  this  distress  from  perpetual  and  aggravated  recur- 
rence. The  language  which  every  true  friend  to  the  working 
man  will  hold  to  him,  is  this ;  *  Trust  to  no  external  source 
*for  your  prosperity  in  life;  work  out  your  own  welfare; 
'  work  it  out  with  ihe  tools  you  have.  The  charter  may  be 
'  a  desirable  object,  the  franchise  may  be  worth  obtaining;  but 
'  your  happiness,  your  position  in  life,  will  depend  neither  on 
^  the  franchise  nor  the  cmarter,  neither  on  what  parliament  does^ 
^  Bor  on  what  your  employer  n^lects  to  do ;  but  simply  and 
f  solely  upon  the  use  you  make  of  the  fifteen  or  thirty  shilling9 
^  whidi  you  earn  each  week,  and  upon  the  circumstance  whether 
'  you  marry  at  twenty  or  at  twenty-eight,  and  whether  you 
^  marry  a  duflmu^  and  a  slattern  or  a  prudent  and  industnous 
<  woman.'  We  are  as  certain  as  we  can  be  of  anything,  that,  if 
the  factory  operatives  and  mechanics  were  possessed  of  the  eduoa^ 
tioD^  the  frugality,  the  prudence  and  the  practical  sense  which 
ffenerally  distinguish  theur  employers,  no  change  whatever,  either 
in  the  regahntj  or  the  remuneration  of  their  work,  woul4  ))e 
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needed,  ito  place  them,  as  a  body,  in  a  state  of  independence^ 
dignity,  and  comfort 

The  peculiar  feature  in  the  character  of  the  manu&cturing 
operatiyes,  which,  next  to  their  careless  and  spendthrift  habits, 
has  wrought  them  most  suflfering,  and  whidi,  when  we  regard 
their  inmiediate  future;  has  saddened  us  at  times  almost  to 
despondency,  is  their  want  of  mond  courage,  of  resolute  indi- 
yidual  will.  No  one,  who  has  not  been  a  close  observer  of  them, 
can  have  a  conception  of  the  ease  with  with  they  are  led  to  act^ 
not  only  agidnst  their  own  interests,  but  against  their  own 
wishes,  by  any  person  of  their  own  class  who  chooses  to  assume 
the  ri^t  of  givmg  orders.  Instances  are  of  yeaily,  sometimes 
almost  of  daily  occurrence,  where  nirmbers  in  receipt  of  com- 
fortable wages,  in  regular  work,  under  an  employer  whom  they 
respect  and  like,  enjoying^  in  fact,  a  position  in  every  way  sati^ 
factory,  and  without  any  alleged  or  even  imaged  ground  of 
complaint,  have  suddenly  left  their  work,  and  thrown  up  all 
these  advantages,  on  receiving  a  command  to  do  so  —  without 
even  waiting  to  ascertain  whether  the  command  emanated  from 
^  competent  authority,  sometimes  even  without  waiting  to  in- 
quire by  whom  the  command  was  given.  Instances  have  come 
to  our  knowledge  where  a  whole  cla^  of  factory  operatives  have 
struck  work  in  a  body,  simply  because  one  or  two  discontented 
individuals  of  their  own  number  told  them  to  do  so,  — although 
the  vast  majority  obeyed  with  the  greatest  unwillingness,  and 
though  the  certain  consequences  were  severe  suffering.  In  the 
year  1842,  cases  occurred  of  hundreds  of  quarry-men  and 
masons  throwing  down  their  tools  and  retiring  to  their  homes, — 
thus  depriving  themselves  and  their  fisunilies  of  food, — for  no 
Other  reason  tiian  because  a  man  had  run  into  the  place  where 
tiiey  werlB  working,  and  had  told  them  that  they  were  not  ttf 
strike  another  strc^e !  The  idea  of  resistance  to  an  order  ema- 
nating from  one  of  themselves,  or  from  a  unicm  committee, 
formed  (though  they  know  not  and  inquire  not  how^  out  of 
their  own  body,  seems  never  to  oceur  to  them.  They  have  no 
power  of  %mlL  The  minority^ — often  a  very  small,  unknown; 
md  invisible  minority — commands  the  whole.  Most  stnhesy  id 
Tact,  are  the  act  of  the  few  against  the  wishes  of  the  many.  Thid 
.  Don-resistance  arises  in  part  from  the  want  of  individual  character 
among  the  operatives, — '  tiiey  don't  like  (they  say)  not  to  do  ad 
*  the  others  do;' — and  partly  from  the  considerations  tiius  ex- 
pressed by  a  shrewd  old  workman  in  the  book  before  us:  «— 

,   *  "  You're  one  of  the  Union,  Job  ?"  asked  Mary. 
'  ♦'  Aye,  — I'm  one,  sure  enough ;  but  I'm  but  a  sleeping  partner 
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in  the  concern.  I  were  obliged  to  become  a  member  for  peace^  else 
I  don't  go  along  with  'em.  You  see  mj  follj  is  this,  Mary,  I  would 
take  what  I  could  get ;  I  think  half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread, 
I  would  work  for  low  wages  rather  than  sit  idle  and  starve.  But  then 
comes  the  Trades*  Union,  and  says,  *  Well,  if  you  take  the  half  loaf, 
well  worry  you  out  of  your  life.  Will  you  be  clemmed,  or  will  you 
be  worried?'  Now  demming  is  a  quiet  death,  and  wonying  isn't ; 
so  I  choose  clemming,  and  come  into  the  Union."  * 

This  inability  to  resist  evil  counsel,  this  fatal  facility  ofj 
temper,  is  the  more  serious  in  our  estimation,  because  we  do  noti 
see  now  it  is  to  be  cured.  It  is  unquestionably  significant  of  a' 
low  degree  of  intellectual  culture ;  but  it  is  at  this  same  time  a 
weakness  which  these  classes  share  with  many  far  above  them 
in  social  rank  and  educational  advantages.  Mere  instruction 
does  not  confer  strength  of  will  and  courage  for  individual 
action.  The  number  of  those  in  any  class  who  dare  to  think 
and  act  for  themselves  in .  opposition  to  the  more  active  and 
noisy  among  them  is  lamentably  small ;  and  we  cannot  reasonably 
expect  it  to  be  greater  among  uneducated  operatives  than 
elsewhere,  though  perhaps  in  no  rank  does  it  produce  more  sad 
results. 

There  are  several  minor  points  in  which  the  authoress  of 
*  Mary  Barton '  has  laid  herself  open  to  serious  criticism,  which 
want  of  space  compeb  us  to  pass  by.  Two,  however,  we  must 
notice.  The  first  is  the  countenance  she  gives  to  the  trite  and  ^/ 
shallow  error,  that  labour  is  a  curse,  —  that  the  poor  are  to  be 
pitied  for  the  obligation  to  daily  toil  which  their  state  imposes, 
and  that  the  poor  only  are  ordained  to  toil.  These  popular 
misconceptions,  which  so  many  writers  reiterate  without  reflec* 
tion,  carry  with  them  the  seeds  of  much  mischief.  The  very 
expression  so  commonly  employed — ^condemned  to  labours- 
conveys  a  radically  fals^  view  of  human  nature.  It  implants 
in  tiie  mind  of  the  poor  man  die  idea  that  the  condition  of 
his  existence  is  a  hardship ;  and  in  the  mind  of  the  rich  the  still 
more  fatal  fallacy,  that  idleness  is  a  dignity  and  a  privil^e. 
Two  worse  errors  could  scarcely  take  possession  of  tiie  popu- 
lar mind ;  and  probably  the  greatest  service  rendered  by  Mr. 
Carlyle  to'  the  cause  of  social  truth  and  progress,  is  due  to  the 
vigour  with  which  he  has  attacked  tbem,  and  has  vindicated 
the  happiness  and  the  nobility  of  labour.  The  dotctrine  that 
the  necessity  of  labour  is  a  blessing,  and  not  a  curse,  cannot 
be  insisted  upon  too  strondy.  It  is  to  this  very  necessity 
that  mankind  owes  not  only  its  first  redemption  from  the  saywe 
state,  but  every  step  of  its  advance  in  a  civilisation,  from  whicm, 
we  trusty  a  great  deal  more  may  be  expected  stilL 
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The  misery  and  worthlessness  of  those  who — exempted  fipom 
the  need  of  labouring  for  their  daily  bread — find  no  intellectual 
or  social  work  calling  on  them  for  exertion — *  the  killing  languor 
*  and  over-laboured  lassitude  of  those  who  have  nothing  to  do,' — 
if  it  could  be  faithfully  depicted,  would  send  back  many  a 
discontented  artisan  to  his  anvil  or  his  loom,  pacified  and  tluuik'^ 
ful:  — 

*  How  men  would  mock  at  Pleasure's  show8« 
Her  golden  promise,  if  they  knew 
What  weary  work  she  is  to  those 
Who  have  no  better  work  to  do ! ' 
While,  on  the  other  hand,  the  severe  application,  the  grinding 
anxieties  of  the  merchant  and  the  civil  engineer,  the  weary 
eye,  the  exhausted  brain,  the  shattered  nerves  of  the  statesman, 
the  student,  the  lawyer,  or  the  mathematician,  would  appal 
those  on  whom  is  laid  the  far  easier  task  of  manual  exertion. 
That,  unremunerated  toil  is  a  heavy  weird,  no  man  will  deny ; 
but  this  is  probably  rarer  among  daily  labourers  than  among 
any  other  class.  That,  toil  so  unremitting  as  to  wear  out  the 
frame,  and  leave  no  leisure  for  domestic  enjoyments  or  for 
intellectual  culture,  is  a  sore  evil,  is  no  less  imquestionable ;  but 
it  is  an  evil  shared  in  this  country  by  nearly  all  classes.  Those 
who  do  not  work  at  all,  none  but  a  worthless  sluggard  will 
envy;  and  those  who  work,  either  with  the  hand  or  brain, 
whether  lawyers,  senators,  merchants,  or  operatives,  have  all  to 
work  harder  than  is  desirable.  The  cure  for  this  general  social 
evil  must  be  sought  in  the  gradual  spread  of  simpler  habits, 
and  in  a  juster  appreciation  of  the  great  objects  of  our  beins, — 
that  is  of  our  existence  here  on  earth.  But,  that  the  poor  have 
any  special  reason  to  complain  of  excessive  toil,  — far  less,  that 
they  are  entitled  to  murmur  because  daily  labour  is  their  lot  in 
life  —  is  a  statement  to  which  we  can  never  subscribe;  since 
we  believe  it  to  be  any  thing  but  true.  What  says  one  of  their 
kindest  hearted  friends  ? — 

*  Heart  of  the  People !  —  Working  men ! 
Marrow  and  nerre  of  human  powers ; 
Who  on  your  sturdy  backs  sustain 

Through  streaming  Time  this  world  of  ours ; 

'  Hold  by  that  title  —  which  proclaims 
That  je  are  undismayed  and  strong, 
Accomplishing  whatever  aims 

May  to  the  sons  of  earth  belong. 
« Yet  not  on  ye  alone  depend 

These  offices,  or  burdens  fall ; 
Labour,  for  some  or  other  end, 
Is  lOTd  and  master  of  ns  alL 
#  ♦  ♦  • 
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*  Then  in  content  possess  your  hearts, 
Unenvious  of  each  other's  lot ; 
For  those  which  seem  the  easiest  parts 
Have  travail  which  je  reckon  not. 

And  he  is  hravest,  happiest,  best. 

Who,  from  the  task  within  his  span, 
Earns  for  himself  his  evening  rest. 

And  an  increase  of  good  for  man/ 

The  second  of  the  two  faults  in  '  Mary  Barton/  to  which  1*1 
we  have  referred,  is  this.  There  is  an  impression  left  by  if 
upon  the  mind — an  impression,  too,  which  is  the  legitimate 
and  inevitable  result  of  the  statements  and  the  descriptions  it 
C(mtain8 — which  yet  is  so  unfounded  and  so  unjust  as  almost  \ 
to  expose  the  writer  to  the  charge  of  culpable  misrepresent^ 
ation.  It  would  be  impossible,  for  any  one  to  read  'Mary 
*  Barton,'  and  take  from  it  his  opinion  of  the  relations  between 
rich  and  poor  in  the  manufacturing  towns,  without  coming 
to  the  conclusion  (even  if  it  were  not  distinctly  asserted,  as 
at  page  130.  of  the  first  volume,  and  elsewhere,)  that  there 
exists  an  entire  want  of  kindly  feeling  between  them, — that  the 
sufferings  of  the  operatives  are  entirely  disr^arded  by  their 
employers,  and  that  no  effort  is  made  to  relieve  them,  even  in 
times  of  the  severest  pressure.  Now  every  one  acquainted  with 
the  districts  in  question  will  bear  us  out,  when  we  affirm  that 
no  representation  can  be  further  from  the  truth*  The  writer 
sinks,  as  if  ignorant  of  them — and  we  hope  she  is — a  whole  class 
of  facts,  of  which,  however,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  she  should 
have  been  totally  uninformed.  For  it  is  notorious,  that  in  no 
town  are  there  better  organised  or  more  efficient  charities 
than  in  Manchester.  Besides  the  usual  medical  institutions^ 
infirmaries,  dispensaries,  eye-hospitals,  lying-in-hospitals,  &c., 
— which  are  unusually  numerous  and  accessible — there  is  a 
district  visiting  society  (and  it  has  been  in  operation  many  years) 
which  would  render  the  unknown  and  unrelieved  existence  of 
such  distress,  as  is  described  in  the  case  of  the  Davenports,  almost 
impossible.  In  the  two  periods  of  severest  distress  which  have 
been  known  of  late  years,  in  1842  and  1847, — when,  owing  to 
the  stagnation  of  trade,  many  operatives  were  partially,  and 
some  wholly,  unemployed — the  most  vigorous  efforts  were 
made  by  the  philanthropic  of  all  classes  to  bring  relief  home  to 
every  poor  man's  door.  In  1842  soup  kitchens  were  open  for 
eight  months ;  soup  and  rice  to  the  extent  of  800  gallons  were 
distributed  —  affording  relief  to  about  4000  persons  daily.  In 
1847  nearly  double  the  amount  was  subscribed  for  the  same 
purpose;  and  from  6000  to  800Q  individuals  received  gratuitously 
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for  many  months  daily  rations  df  bread  and  soup.  At  Stock- 
port, a  much  smaller  town,  and  one  almost  exclusively  inhabited 
by  master  manufacturers  and  their  workmen,  the  amount  of 
subscriptions  ndsed  during  the  distress  of  1842  was  4200L,  be- 
sides several  hundred  tons  of  coal  which  Were  distributed  among 
the  poor ;  and  for  several  months  the  average  number  of  indi- 
viduals relieved  every  week  exceeded  14,000.  Similar  assist- 
ance was  afforded  with  equal  liberality  in  Bolton,  Bury,  and 
most  other  towns.  In  addition  to  thb,  ihaster  manufacturers, 
in  many  instances,  distributed  to  their  unemployed  people  large 
quantities  of  soup  and  flour  for  months  together,— doing  all  indeed 
that  the  nature  of  the  case  possibly  admitted  x>f.  Nor  were  the 
masters,  of  whom  we  are  speaking,  men  of  uncommon  benevo- 
lence. In  fact,  we  do  not  believe  that  any  manufacturers  could 
be  found  (unless,  perhaps,  some  few  of  the  neediest  and  most  un- 
educated) who  ^d  not  attend,  at  once  and  gladly,  to  any  appli- 
cation for  assistance  from  their  own  people  —  ev^n  where  they 
^ght  not  take  the  initiative  in  searching  out  cases  of  privaticni. 
We  have  good  reason  to  believe,  also,  that  there  are  very  few 
teputable  families  among  the  factory  operatives,  who  have  not 
some  friends  among  the  upper  classes  to  whom  they  could  apply 
on  such  an  occasion.  That  a  steady  and  religious  family,  like 
the  Davenports,  could  have  fallen  into  the  state  of  helpless  and 
squalid  wretchedness  which  the  authoress  has  depicted,  no  one 
acquainted  with  the  poor  of  Manchester  will  easily  believe ;  or  that 
families  like  the  Bartons  and  the  Wilsons  would  not  have  been 
readily  assisted  in  the  time  of  want  by  their  former  employers. 
Therefore  we  say,  that  in  so  resolutely  ignoring  all  the  kindness 
felt  for  the  people,  and  all  the  willing  and  anxious  assistance 
rendered  to  them  by  their  employers,  the  authoress  of  '  Mary 
f  Barton'  has  borne  false  witness  against  a  whole  class,— has 
most  inconmderately  fostered  the  ill-opinion  of  them  knowii  to 
exist  in  certain  quarters  —  and  has,  unintentionally  no  doubt, 
but  most  unfortunately,  flattered  both  the  prejudices  of  th^ 
aristocracy  and  the  passions  of  the  populace. 

The  basis  of  the  book  —  the  master  idea  which  pervades  it  — 
i  the  old  dispute  between  capital  and  labour  —  as  to  the  distri^ 
^  button  of  that  wealth  which  is  the  joint  production  of  the  two. 
Hrhe  operative  is  represented  as  utterly  bewildered  by  seeing  his 
i^mployer,  to  all  appearance,  steadily  and  rapidly  advancing  in 
[the  world,  in  spite  of  the  vicissitudes  of  trade ;  while  he  himself, 
lin  consequence  of  those  vicissitudes,  is  left  to  struggle,  and  often 
ito  struggle  in  vdn,  for  daily  bread  He  is  said  to  be  disgusted 
jiuid  enraged  at  that  unequal  division  of  the  profits  of  their  com- 
ibiu^  exertions,  in  which  alone  he  can  find  the  expbuiation  (£ 
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this  irritating  diflerenoe  in  their  lot.  Now,  it  is  unquestionably 
true  that  this  feeling  does  exist  in  the  minds  of  many  operatives ; 
though  the  intensity  and  the  prevalence  of  it  are  both  exagge- 
rated. It  is  manifest,  too,  that  the  writer  before  us  shares  ioH 
the  feeling ;  and  recent  publications  have  shown  that  it  is  shared 
also  by  economists  and  thinkers  of  a  far  higher  order.  In 
&et  this  'vehement  and  bitter  cry  of  labour  against  capital,'* 
ftr  a  fairer  division  of  profits,  is  as  old  as  society  itself,  and 
will  endure  as  long — b^use  it  arises  from  that  principle  in 
human  nature  which  must  always  make  every  man  an  unjust 
judge  in  his  own  cause,  and  an  unreasonable  distributox'  of 
funds  to  be  taken  from  the  pockets  of  other  people.  It  is 
rarely  indeed  that  two  parties  can  be  satisfied  by  the  most 
equitable  distribution  of  any  spo^.  The  existence,  therefore, 
of  the  alleged  feeling  of  discontent  among  the  manufacturing 
operatives,  is  not  even  primd  Jack  evidence  that  the  discontent 
is  well  founded.  Still,  the  opinion  that  it  is  so  is  so  widely 
spread,  and  suggestions  of  plws  to  remedy  the  supposed  inequi- 
table apportionment  of  the  profits  of  manufacturing  industry 
have  01  late  received  the  sanction  of  such  high  authority,  that 
We  must  devote  a  short  space  to  an  attempt  to  put  the  matter  in 
a  practical  and  proper  light. 

The  theory  of  the  case  may  be  thus  briefly  stated :  —  The 
capitalist  and  the  workman  are,  no  doubt,  joint  agents — co- 
operators —  partners,  in  fact  —  in  the  production  of  a  certain 
article  ^say  ootton  cloth),  and  joint  sharers  in  the  profits  arising 
put  of  its  sale*  The  capitalist  supplies  funds,  machinery,  Mid 
superintendence;  the  workman  supplies  handicrafb  skill  and 
tnanual  labour.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  or,  of  some  shorter 
period,  the  net  returns  are  to  be  divided  between  them,  in  a 

*  Mr.  Macaulay  has  given  as  a  curious  specimen  (Hist  of  Eng.  i. 
p.  419.)  of  this  in  an  old  ballad,  which  was  popular  in  the  time  of 
Charles  IL  <  The  master  clothier  is  satirically  introduced, —  de* 
daring,  that 

' ''  In  former  ages  we  used  to  give. 
So  that  our  workfolks  like  farmers  did  live  ; 
But  the  times  are  changed,  we  will  make  them  to  know. 

#  •  •  ^  • 

We  win  make  them  to  work  hard  for  sixpence  a  day, 
Tho'  a  shilling  they  deserve,  if  they  had  their  just  pay ; 
If  at  all  they  murmur,  and  say  'tis  too  small, 
We  bid  them  choose  whether  they'll  work  at  all. 
And  thus  we  do  gain  all  our  wealth  and  estate, 
By  many  poor  men  that  work  early  and  late."  ' 
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proportion  either  formally  agreed  npon^  or  tacitlj  decided  iij 
CttBtom. 

But  the  labourer  is  a  poor  man — he  has  no  stores  in  his  cup* 
board,  and  no  money  in  his  purse.  He  must  purchase  food, 
clothincTy  and  shelter  from  day  to  day;  and  tl^refore  cannot 
wait  till  the  end  of  the  year  to  receive  his  share  of  the  common 
gain.  The  capitalist,  therefore,  should  advance  to  him  what  it 
IS  thought  probable  that  his  share  will  amount  to  —  nanus, 
perhaps,  the  interest  on  the  advance;  and,  possibly,  some 
further  small  deduction  to  compensate  tiie  risk  of  having  over* 
estimated  the  workman's  diare. 

But  further:  the  results  of  a  manufacturing  enterprise  are 
sometimes  not  profit  but  loss — always  occasional  loss  — fre* 
quentlyloss  for  years  together — sometimes  even  loss  on  the 
whole.  But  the  workman,  who  could  not  bear  to  wtut,  can  still 
less  bear  his  share  of  loss ;  the  capitalist,  therefore,  has  to  en^ 
counter  all  the  losses,  for  he  cannot  call  upon  the  labourer  tQ 
refund  the  wages  he  has  received. 

The  ori^al  compact  (tacit  or  formal)*  by  which  the  division 
of  profits  would  have  been  otherwise  determined  has  thus  become 
modified,  for  the  convenience  of  the  toorkmany  into  the  form  in 
which  we  at  present  see  it.  The  workman  receives  his  share  of 
the  profits  brfore  any  profits  are  made ;  he  receives  his  share  in 
years  in  which  no  profit  is  made ;  he  receives  it  in  years  when 
profits  are  changed  into  losses ;  he  receives  it  sometimes  when 
his  master  is  being  gradually  ruined  in  the  partnerriiip,  which 
— if  he  be  but  prudent— will  have  enriched  Aim,  What  deduc- 
tions from  his  original  share  should  be  made  in  consideration  of 
all  these  predicates  ?     It  is  evident  that,  in  common  justice,  he 

*  Pothier,  in  his  *  Treatise  on  Partnership,'  and  afler  him  Kent 
(Lecture  43.  of  his  ^Commentaries'),  assume,  that  in  partnerships, 
where  the  contribution  by  one  consists  entirely  of  money,  and  en- 
tirely of  labour  by  the  other,  each  party  should  share  in  the  profit,  in 
proportion  to  the  value  of  what  he  brings  into  the  common  stock  ; 
and  in  the  loss  in  a  ratio  to  the  gain  to  which  he  would,  if  the  busi* 
ness  had  succeeded,  have  been  entitled.    Paley's  rule  is  as  follows : 

*  From  the  stock  of  the  partnership  deduct  the  sum  advanced,  and 

*  divide  the  remainder  between  the  monied  partner  and  the  labouring 

*  partner,  in  the  proportion  of  the  interest  of  the  money  to  the  wages 

*  of  the  labourer,  allowing  such  a  rate  of  interest  as  money  might  be 

*  borrowed  for  upon  the  same  security,  and  such  wages  as  a  journeyman 
'  would  require  for  the  same  labour  and  trust'  Paley  was  too  sensible 
a  man  to  suppose  that  any  share  in  the  losses  can  ever  really  fall 
upon  the  labouring  partner :  in  compensation  for  which  eventual  dis« 
advantage  to  the  monied  partner,  he  allows  him  interest  on  his  money 
at  six  per  cent  upon  a  dividion  of  the  profits. 
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cannot  expect  to  receive  as  much  as  if  he  widted  till  profits  werd 
Irealised^  and  bore  his  proportion  of  losses^  when  tosses  were 
incurred. 

The  u)orkmafC$  wages  then,  are  hts  share  of  the  profits  commuted 
into  a  fixed  payment.  This  commuted  share  he- is  secure  of  te» 
oeiving  as  long  as  the  manufacturing  enterprise  in  which  he  is 
engaged  actudly  goes  on«  The  capitalist  alone  endures  all  the 
losses,  alone  furnishes  all  the  advances,  alone  encounters  the  risk 
of  ruin,  and  receives  only  that  share  of  profit  which  may  remain 
over,  aker  the  labourer's  *  commuted  share '  is  paid.  The  woil:- 
tnan's  share  is  a  first  mortgage,  the  capitalist's  share  is  only  a 
reversionary  claim. 

When  these  matters  are  duly  weighed,  and  when,  in  connec-* 
tion  with  them,  the  history  and  the  fluctuations  of  that  trade,  in 
the  great  centre  of  which  the  scene  of  ^  Mary  Barton '  is  laid, 
are  dispassionately  considered,  we  do  not  believe  that  any  man» 
whether  operative  or  not,  could  conscientiously  come  to  the  con- 
tusion, that  the  master  manufacturers — abusing  their  advan- 
tages in  the  labour-market  —  have  generally  engrossed  a  larger 
proportion  of  profit  than  of  right  belongs  to  thenu  It  is  a  great, 
though  natural  mistake,  to  think  only  of  the  masters  who  succeeds 
But  we  have  the  very  recent  fact  before  us,  that  in  the  year  1847, 
hundreds  among  them  lost  at  one  blow  the  earnings  of  many 
previous  years  of  patient  and  plodding  industry.  We  know  hpw 
many  have  become  bankrupts ;  and  how  many  more  have  com- 
pounded with  their  creditors,  during  the  disastrous  fluctuations 
of  the  last  twelve  years.  We  have  many  examples,  too,  not  only 
of  masters  who  became  poor,  but  of  operatives  who  became  rich ; 
and  stepped  into  the  class  of  masters,  by  savings  out  of  their 
wages, — their  *  commuted  share '  of  profit.  (The  Mr.  Carson  of 
the  present  story  is  represented  as  one  of  these:  we  are  told 
that  he  and  George  Wilson  were  at  one  time  rival  candidates 
for  the  hand  of  the  same  young  woman.)  We  have  the  evidence 
(see- the  ^Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  upon 
*  Burdens  on  Land')  of  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers,  Uiat 
the  average  profits  of  the  cotton  trade  during  the  last  twenty 
years  were  little  more  than  2^  per  cent,  on  the  capital  employedL 
We  have  the  fact,  notorious  in  the  manufiicturing  districts,  that 
many  of  the  wealthiest  spinners  are  wealthy  only  because  they 
annually  lay  by  a  large  sum,  not  out  of  the  present  profits  of 
their  business,  but  out  of  the  interest  of  their  capital.  And, 
finally,  we  have  the  very  significant  fact,  that  the  operatives 
themselves,  whenever  asked  to  specify  the  proportion  of  profit 
which  they  imagine  their  masters  to  obtain,  and  which  they 
would  themselves  assign  to  them,  for  their  capital  and  supeiih^ 
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tendenoe  under  a  oooperatiye  qrstem^  iaYuriablf  (we  beUeye) 
Dome  a  far  larger  prcmortion  than  is  actually  reaUsed^  except  ii| 
cases  of  singukr  good  fortune.  The  following  evidence,  giv^i 
some  years  ago  by  a  yery  intelligent  agitator  among  them,  is 
▼ery  instructive.  He  was  desirous  that  a  number  of  workmeii 
should  combine  thmr  savings,  and  start  a  mill  on  their  owi| 
aoDount,  on  the  oo-opcmtive  system ;  and,  after  some  conversa^ 
tioQ  as  to  the  feasibility  of  thci  scheme  in  its  preliminary 
arrangements^  he  is  asked, — 

*  Supposing,  ihim,  all  difficulties  as  to  capital  overoomei  a  propev 
building  erected,  proper  machinery  obtained,  and  idl  contentions  as 
to  which  of  the  co-operatives  should  take  the  best,  and  which  the 
worst  and  most  irksome  labour,  settled,  and  proper  subordination 
obtained,  there  still  comes  the  business  of  buying  the  raw  material  i 
and,  next,  that  of  selling  the  manufactured  product; — a  businesai 
you  win  admit,  requiring  much  skill,  promptly  applied,  to  guard 
against  loss  or  bankruptcy.  How  would  you  that  a  committee  should 
transact  such  business  in  the  market? — For  that  business  St  might 
undoubtedly  be  expedient  that  they  should  select  some  skilful  and 
trustworthy  penion. 

.  *  Who  —  having  a  large  capital  and  the  success  of  the  undertaking 
in  his  hand,  and  being  open  to  the  temptations  of  embezzlement,  or  to 
large  bribes  on  the  betrayal  of  his  trust,  — you  would  perhaps  think 
it  right  should  be  well  paid,  to  diminish  those  temptations  ?  —  Cer- 
tainly, I  see  no  objections  to  that ;  he  ought  to  be  well  paid. 

^  That  being  so,  what  would  you,  an  operative  capitalist,  be  willing 
to  give  to  such  a  person  for  the  management  of  your  100/.  share  pro* 
ductively,  for  obtaining  and  superintending  the  fitting  machinery, 
delecting  and  buying  skilfully  the  raw  commodity,  and  selling  the 
manufactured  produce,  without  any  labour  or  care  on  your  part  ?  — « 
I  have  never  considered  the  subject  in  that  point  of  ^ew,  and  can 
hardly  say ;  but  I  should  think  41.  or  61.  a-year  (or  4  to  5  per  cent.) 
would  not  be  unreasonable.     I  should  not  object  to  that. 

*  It  may  surprise  you,  and  it  is  well  that  you  and  the  respectable 
mechanics  engaged  m  this  branch  of  manufacture  should  know,  that 
the  service  spoken  of  is  all  rendered  to  them  for  one  half,  —  now, 
indeed,  when  trade  is  depressed,  for  less  than  one  fourth, —  of*  that 
sum  which  yon,  and  perhaps  they,  would  deem  a  fair  remuneration. 
That  the  100/.  capital  is  furnished,  the  building  erected,  the  ma* 
ohinery  chosen  and  supplied,  the  raw  material  purchased^  the  labour 
in  working  it  up  directed,  Uie  markets  vigilantly  attended,  and  the 
sales  of  the  manufactured  article  faithfully  made  at  the  best  pricey 
and  without  any  care  or  thought  on  their  parts ;  and  that  the  manu- 
facturer who  does  all  this,  is  well  satisfied  with  a  remuneration  of 
40*.  or  505.  per  cent  per  annum.*  (Evidence  of  Rowland  Detrosier. 
First  Report  of  Constabulary  Force  Commissioners,  p.  156.) 

It  is  the  opinion  of  several  most  able  thinkers  among  them, 
as  also  of  Mr.  Babbage  and  Mr.  MiU,  that  a  better  feeling  would 
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be  promoted  between  operatives  and  their  employen^  aad  the 
interests  of  both  matenallj  promoted,  bj  some  ap'angement 
whidi  should  render  the  fqrmer  more  obviously  sharers  in  the 
profits  of  manufacturing  enterprise,  and  more  promptly  affected 
Dj  the  fluctuations  of  those  jurofits,  than  they  are  under  the 
present  system ;  —  by  some  plan,  in  fact,  of  paying  them  a  portion^ 
only  of  their  earnings  in  the  form  of  fixea  wages,  as  advances 
on  account,  and  the  renuMuder  at  the  end  of  the  year,  out  of  the 
profits  whMsn  actually  realised*  Some  of  the  most  intelligeni 
and  beneyolent  of  our  great  employers  of  labour,  have  turned 
their  attention  to  the  same  subject^ — and  have  even  made  praot 
tical  experiments  upon  it*  Now,  we  admit  at  once  that  such 
a  plan,  if  practicable,  woidd  be  most  desirable  for  the  interests 
of  both  parties ;  and  that  the  master  manufacturer  would  cer-r 
tainly  not  be  tl^e  party  least  benefited  by  its  adoption.  We 
have  considered  all  that  Mr.  Mill  has  written  on  the  subject  in 
his  recent  invaluable  work,  with  the  attention  due  to  every 
thing  which  he  puts  forth ;  and  with  the  prepossession  which  we 
always  have  that  so  profound  and  dispassionate  a  thinker  must 
be  right ;  and  we  haye  discussed  the  matter  with  experienced 
men  of  practice,  under  the  sineerest  desire  to  arrive  at  a  satis* 
&ctory  conclusion.  But  we  are  obliged  to  declare  that  the 
difficulties  of  the  scheme  seem  to  us  insuperable. 

The  1^^  impediments  we  pa^s  over  at  once,  because  these 
are  remeSable  by  legislation.  But  a  practical  difficulty  meets 
us  in  limine.  If  the  workmen  already  receive  in  the  form  of 
wages  their  full  and  due  proportion  of  the  common  gain — and 
we  have  expressed  our  conviction  that  this  is  the  case — then  it 
is  evident  that  they  can  only  become  sharers  in  the  distributioa 
of  the  annual  profits  by  foregoing  a  portion  of  their  present 
fixed  salaries.  They  must  receive  their  share  of  the  profits  tn 
lieu  of  J  not  in  addition  to,  the  whole  or  a  part  of  their  weekly 
wages.  The  first  step  to  the  proposed  arrangement  must,  there* 
fore,  be  an  immediate  reduction  of  the  weekly  payment  to  the 
workmen*  Now,  the  men  who  would  submit  to  such  a  diminu- 
tion of  their  present  certdn  earnings,  for  the  sake  of  a  fluctuatr 
ing  and  uncertiun,  though,  it  might  be,  larmr,  addition  to  their 
future  receipts,  we  believe  to  be  few  indeed.  .  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances,  the  objection  to  the  c(mversion  of  the  operatives 
from  the  condition  of  salaried  servants  to  that  of  real  partners^ 
would,  we  are  convinced,  come  from  the  operatives  themselves*. 

In  the  second  place, — supposing  this  first  difficulty  to  be 
surmounted  —  what  must  be  done  in  years  of  loss,  especially 
when  those  years  of  loss  occur  two  or  three  in  succession? 
These  years  of  manufacturing  losses  are  generally  years  of  a 
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liigh  price  of  food.  Under  a  partnership  systeniy  therefore,  the 
operative  would  find  himself  with  diminished  earnings  and  in- 
creased expenditure,  aggravated  by  the  proportion  of  loss  which 
at  the  end  of  the  year  would  fall  to  his  share,  and  which — as 
he  would  probably  have  no  means  of  meeting  it  ^- must  remain 
as  a  debt  due  from  him  to  his  employer,  to  be  repidd  when  pro^ 
fitable  years  recurred.  The  repayment  of  this  debt,  which 
Would  come  before  him  in  this  naked  form,  viz.  that  his  master 
was  realising  large  profits  whilst  he  was  gaining  nothing,  but 
simply  obliterating  an  old  debt,  would  create  endless  dissatisfiic- 
tion  and  ill-will ;  and  would,  we  are  certain,  lead  to  a  far  worse 
state  of  feeling  between  the  parties  than  exists  at  present.  More- 
over, it  is  to  be  doubted  whether  the  substitution  of  fluctuating 
and  uncertain  for  regular  earnings,  would  not  rather  tend  to 
promote  a  spirit  of  gambling  and  improvidence.  We  fear  that 
the  partnership  system  demands  a  degree  of  moral  and  sodal 
progress  which  our  manufacturing  population,  clever  and  in<» 
telligent  as  they  are,  are  yet  far  from  having  attained* 

In  the  third  place,  the  plan  could  not  be  made  to  work. 
^Putting  aside  the  difficulties  which  would  arise  in  the  case  we 
have  i^pposed,  of  a  workman  in  debt  to  his  master,  perhaps  for 
years  together,  and  the  consequent  disputes  and  recriminations 
which  could  scarcely  f|iil  to  arise  as  to  who  was  responsible  fof 
the  bad  success  of  the  undertaking; — passing  over  the  discourage- 
ment of  the  workman,  and  his  constant  temptation  to  cancel  hid 
debt  by  changing  his  master,  we  must  not  forget,  when  we  come 
to  regard  the  question  with  a  view  to  practice,  that  a  fiictory 
employs  on  an  average  about  500  workpeople.  Of  these  many 
are  floating^  come  and  go  as  the  whim  seizes  them,  some  re- 
maining a  few  months,  others  only  a  few  weeks.  How  could 
their  interests  be  fairly  arranged,  on  the  partnership' plan  ?  Then, 
several  of  the  people  are  careless,  lazy,  or  dninken,  and  reqture 
to  be  summarily  dismissed.  But  how  could  you  dismiss  men 
who  have  a  reserved  claim  on  the  profits  of  the  concern  ? 

It  is,  no  doubt,  quite  possible,  and  even  easy,  to  give  to  some 
of  the  principal  workmen  employed  in  factories,  the  foremen  of 
the  various  departments  for  example,  a  certun  per  centage  of 
the  yearly  profits,  in  addition  to  their  fixed  salary.  And  this  is 
a  plan  by  no  means  unfrequently  adopted  by  employers,  for  the 
«ake  of  stimulating  the  care  and  zeal  of  those  on  whom  so  much 
depends.  But  even  in  these  cases,  though  the  men  are  select 
and  highly  educated  in  comparison  with  their  fellows,  no  attempt 
is  ever  made,  we  believe,  to  make  them  sharers  in  losses  as  well 
as  in  gains.  The  share  they  receive  is  simply  an  additional 
^salary  or  bonus,  given  when  the  business  is  profitable;  is,  in 
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fact,  neither  more  nor  less  than  an  advance  in  wages^  withdrawn 
when  the  capitalist  can  no  longer  afford  to  give  it. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  incline  to  the  belief  that  the 
present  system  of  commuting  the  workman's  share  of  the  com- 
mon profits  into  a  fixed  weekly  stipend,  though  not,  perhaps, 
theoretically  the  most  perfect,  is,  at  least,  the  one  which,  under 
the  circumstances,  is  the  most  beneficial  to  him,  and  the  only 
one  which  is  at  present  practicable.  If  it  does  not  give  him  the 
same  interest  in  his  work  which  a  formal  partnership  might  do,  it 
secures  to  him  regula)r  and  ample  earnings ;  and  greatly  tends  to 
evade  that  heart-burning  animosity  and  those  perpetual  disputes, 
which  any  other  arrangement  could  scarcely  fail  to  produce.* 
Under  it  we  are  satisfied  that  the  workman  does  receive  his  fair 
share,  if  not  more  than  his  fair  share,  of  the  profits  actually  real- 
ised ;  and  if  he  expends  them  with  a  due  regard  to  economy,  he 
will  in  a  few  years  —  as  a  general  rule  —  be  able  to  amass  a 
sum  which  would  enable  him  to  become  a  capitalist  while  re- 
maining a  workman, — and  thus  realise  some  of  the  benefits  of 
both  conditions* 

The  introduction  of  the  continental  law  which  permits  part- 
nerships en  commandite,  as  they  are  called,  or  partnerships  with 
limited  liability  on  the  part  of  the  inferior  shareholders,  would 
greatly  facilitate  this  result  We  quote  Mr.  Mill's  account  of 
this  law. 

*  The  other  kind  of  limited  partnership  which  demands  our 

*  attention  is  that  in  which  the  managing  partner  or  partners  are 

*  responsible  with  their  whole  fortunes  for  the  engagements  of 
'  the  concern,  but  have  others  associated  with  them  who  con- 
'  tribute  only  definite  sums  and  are  not  liable  for  anything 

*  beyond,  though  they  participate  in  the  profits  according  to 

*  any  rule  that  may  be  agreed  upon.     This  is  called  partnership 

*  en  commandite;  and  the  partners  with  limited  liability,  to 
^  whom,  by  the  French  law,  all  interference  in  the  management 
'  of  the  concern  is  interdicted,  are  called  commanditaires.  Such 
^  partnerships  are  not  permitted  by  the  English  law ;  whoever 

*  shares  in  the  profits  is  liable  for  the  debts  to  as  plenary  an 

*  extent  as  the  managing  partner.     For  such  prohibition  no 

*  rational  defence  ^as  ever,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  been  made.' — 
MiWs  Pol  Econ.  ii.  465. 

We  have  already,  we  fear,  overstepped  our  limits,  and  with 
one  or  two  remarks  more,  we  will  conclude. 

*  It  must  be  noticed  that  most  of  the  workmen  in  factories  have 
already  a  direct  interest  in  the  work,  arising  from  being  paid  by  the 
work  done,  not  by  the  day. 

VOL.  LXXXIX.   NO.  CLXXX.  F  F 
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'  Mary  Barton '  is  called  a  tale  of  Manchester  life ;  its  scenes 
are  principally  kud  there,  and  its  characters  —  masters  and 
men  —  are  manufacturers.     But  the  fearful  contrasts  between 
rich  and  poor,  which  it  is  the  great  object  of  the  story  to  depict 
and  darken,  together  with  the  moral  lessons  which  the  delinea- 
tions are  intended  to  convey,  have  long  been  common  to  town 
md  country.     The  chasm  which  separates  the  employer  and 
the  employed  is  at  least  as  wide,  we  apprehend,  in  Dorsetshire 
as  in  Lancashire.     Lazarus  lies  at  the  gate  of  Dives  in  both 
places  —  by  the  park  palings  of  the  squire  as  well  as  on  the 
hall-steps  of  the  cotton  lord — and  the  temptations  and  pro- 
I  vocations —  the  seeds  out  of  which  Esthers  and  John  Bartons 
\grow  —  undoubtedly  abound  in  both,  though  not  perhaps  quite 
!to  the  same  extent.     We  cannot  need  a  Crabbe  to  come  a^in 
>to  tell  us  this.     There  was  nothing  in  the  extremity  of  their 
Manchester    destitution,  which    the  Davenports,  immigrants 
from  Buckinghamshire,  are  described  as  dreading  so  much,  as 
to  be  sent  back  to  their  rural  home. 

Some  improbabilities,  too,  take  off  considerably  from  our 
pleasure  in  these  volumes.  We  cannot  believe  that  the  long 
coquetting  of  the  heroine,  Mary  Barton,  a  weaver's  daughter 
and  apprenticed  to  a  milliner,  with  Henry  Carson,  a  young 
master  manufacturer  and  one  of  the  beaux  of  Manchester  — 
still  less  her  long  ill-usage  of  her  rough  and  faithful  lover, 
Jem  Wilson,  and  her  sudden  and  passionate  devotion  to  him 
—  are  consistent  with  the  sense  and  spirit  all  along  attributed 
to  her.  And  though  there  are  many  forms  in  which  the  devil, 
'  out  of  our  weakness  and  our  melancholy,  abuses  us  to  damn 
^  us,'  we  do  not  think  that  the  manly  and  tender  nature  of 
John  Barton  should  have  been  made  answerable  for  his  per- 
dition. But  in  concluding,  we  must  again  express  our  sense  of 
the  high  literary  merit  of  the  work,  and  our  conviction  also, 
that  both  its  value  and  its  chance  of  lasting  popularity  would 
have  been  far  greater,  had  the  writer  endeavoured  to  represent 
the  real  position  of  the  operative  classes,  rather  than  the  inac- 
curate and  distorted  view  of  that  position  as  taken  by  the  sour 
and  envious  among  them ;  had  ^e,  while  depicting  the  distre88> 
and  privation  which  they  are  so  often  called  upon  to  endure,! 
drawn  attention  also  to  those  intellectual  and  moral  deficiencies) 
by  which  this  distress  is  so  often  caused  or  aggravated ;  had  she/ 
dealt  out  one  measure  of  kindliness  and  seventy  to  the  rich  and 
poor  ;  and  had  she  spoken  of  the  bitter  and  malignant  feelings 
she  has  dramatised,  less  as  sparing  and  excusing  them  than  as 
perceiving  and  deploring  their  injustice.  We  yield  to  none  in 
a  hearty  appreciation  of,  indeed  a  fellow-feeling  witii,  the  wotkers 
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in  every  country  and  of  every  denomination;  but  we  would 
show  tmit  sympathy — not  in  idly  mourning  over  sorrows  which 
are  common  to  all  ranks^  nor  in  weeping  at  distresses  for  which, 
as  for  all  human  evils,  there  is  a  compensation  and  a  cure,  but 
—  by  calling  on  all  our  fellow-labourers  to  brace  up  their  souk 
for  sterner  endurance  and  for  hardier  exertion ;  by  exhorting 
them  to  carry  with  them  through  all  trials,  as  their  sword  and 
shield,  the  settled  faith  that  they,  and  no  man  else,  must  do 
their  own  work ;  that  the  blessings  of  comfort,  independence, 
and  security  are  not  to  be  mendicated  from  others,  but  to  be 
achieved  for  themselves ;  that  these  inestimable  blessings  are  the 
promised  and  the  sure  rewards  of  steady  industry,  of  resolute 
frugality,  of  reflection  that  looks  before  and  after;  that,  in 
fine  —  to  quote  the  language  of  a  great  poet  —  neither  the 
humble  nor  the  powerful  must  stoop  to  ask  at  the  hands  of 
odiers  — 

*  A  gift  of  that  which  is  not  to  be  given 
By  all  the  blended  powers  of  earth  and  heaven/ 


Art.  VL  — Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England,  from  the  Norman 
Conquest.  By  Agnes  Strickland.  London :  1848. 
12  Vols.  12mo.     The  Series  of  the  Stuarts. 

Tt  is  a  fact,  which  many  will  think  extraordinary,  that  some 
•*•  of  the  most  illiberal  and  invidious  attacks,  whether  on 
classes  or  on  individuals,  which  have  been  published  in  our 
times,  have  been  the  work  of  female  writers.  Perhaps  it 
might  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  a  certain  degree  of  this 
unreasoning  and  unreasonable  asperity  is  more  natural,  and 
therefore  less  blameable,  in  the  female  than  in  the  male  cha- 
racter. It  is  the  failing,  not  of  a  cold  or  harsh,  but  of  a 
sensitive,  enthusiastic,  and  imperfectly  disciplined  temperament. 
It  is,  therefore,  precisely  the  failing  which  we  might  expect  to 
find  in  persons  whose  affections  are  tenderly  cherished,  and 
whose  judgments  are  not  severely  exercised;  who  live  sur- 
rounded by  the  endearments  of  a  domestic  circle,  and  unac- 
quainted, except  through  sympathy  for  others,  with  the  harden- 
ing struggles  of  political  and  professional  life;  and  whose 
minds,  however  acute  and  active  by  nature,  are  seldom  exerted 
tmder  serious  responsibilities,  or  upon  subjects  of  high  practical 
importance.  To  such  persons,  friendly  disapprobation  and  re- 
spectful dislike  are,  and  must  be,  most  difficult  and  painful 
i^ttitttdes  of  the  mind.  They  cannot  bear  to  divide  theh:  esteem 
and  their  affection ;  to  think  lightly  of  those  by  whom  their 
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sympathies  are  attracted,  or  to  admire  those  by  whom  they 
are  repelled.  And  therefore  nothing  can  be  more  unjust  than 
to  cite  the  prejudices  of  certain  fair  politicians  against  American 
democrats,  or  against  English  dukes  and  earls,  as  proofs  of  an 
inherently  severe  or  censorious  temper. 

Still  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  propensity,  though  not 
perhaps  an  ungraceful  or  even  unamiable  infirmity  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  is  singularly  unsuited  to  the  office 
of  a  public  instructor.  Every  one  makes  allowance  for  an 
affectionate  woman  who  can  see  nothing  but  excellence  in  her 
husband  or  son,  and  nothing  but  malice  and  unfairness  in  their 
enemies  or  rivals.  But  surely  the  case  is  altered  when  the 
objects  of  her  sympathies  and  antipathies  are  political  prin- 
ciples, parties,  and  characters ;  and  when  her  feelings  are  given 
to  the  world  in  a  didactic  work.  It  is  difficult  to  be  attracted 
or  amused  by  an  amiable  weakness  when  it  takes  so  formidable 
and  aggressive  a  shape ;  and  it  becomes  the  duty  of  all,  upon 
whose  judgment  in  such  matters  the  public  in  any  degree 
relies,  to  do  their  best  to  expose  the  error  and  its  consequences. 
Ladies  who  assume  masculine  functions  must  learn  to  assume 
masculine  gravity  and  impartiality.  Or,  if  they  fail  to  do 
this,  they  must  prepare  to  be  remonstrated  with  upon  the 
omission  —  not,  we  trust,  without  the  courtesy  due  to  their  sex, 
but  assuredly  with  the  plainness  required  by  the  interests  of 
truth  and  justice. 

The  book  now  before  us  is  the  work  of  a  lady  whose  predileo 
tions  are  those  of  a  high  Church  woman  and  stanch  Royidist. 
Miss  Strickland  considers  the  Church  of  England  as  a  divine 
institution,  the  depositary  of  apostolic  truth,  and  the  representa* 
tive  of  apostolic  authority;  the  Sovereign  of  England  as  the 
anointed  of  God,  and  responsible  to  him  luone.  We  do  not  con- 
found these  opinions  with  that  strange  mixture  of  obstinate 
adherence  to  antiquity^  and  timid  submission  to  expediency, 
which  during  the  last  few  generations  has  been  known  by  the 
name  of  Toryism.  We  can  have  little  or  no  indulgence  for  the 
prejudices  of  men  who  professed  to  regard  the  Church  of  England 
as  Catholic  and  Apostolic,  while  they  combined  with  dissenters 
and  schismatics  to  persecute  the  Church  of  Rome  as  anti-ohristian; 
and  who  maintained  the  divine  right  of  kings,  while  they  kept 
the  House  of  Stuart  in  exile.  But  the  conscientious  belief 
which  boldly  sets  up  a  principle,  and  consistently  adopts  its  con« 
sequences,  deserves  no  part  of  the  contempt  due  to  the  hypo- 
crisy which  has  so  often  raised  the  cry  of  Church  and  King — 
not  as  the  creed  of  faith  and  loyalty,  but  as  the  unmeaning 
watchword  of  a  faction. 
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Nor  have  we  the  slightest  intention,  on  the  present  occasion, 
of  controverting  by  argument  any  part  of  what  appear  to  be 
Miss  Strickland's  opinions.  Whether  the  ecclesiastical  and 
political  system  she  so  much  admires  is  the  best  possible, 
it  is  no  part  of  our  immediate  object  to  consider.  We  are 
anxious,  in  the  remarks  we  are  about  to  make  upon  the  latter 
portion  of  her  work,  to  carry  with  us  the  sympathies  of  all 
lovers  of  ftur  play  and  equal  dealing;  and  we  will  not  merge  a 
dispute  about  historical  truth  in  a  discussion  concerning  high 
and  low  church  government,  or  prerogative  and  constitutional 
rights.  It  is  with  the  tone  of  Miss  Strickland's  observations 
upon  individual  character  that  we  think  we  have  a  right  to 
find  fault  There  is  scarcely  a  conspicuous  defender  of  her 
principles  upon  whose  faults  she  has  had  the  courage  to  do 
justice ;  nor  a  leader  of  the  opposite  party  to  whose  merits  she 
has  had  the  generosity  to  give  due  honour.  Some  instances,  in 
which  this  partial  feeling  has  led  to  palpable  injustice,  we  shall 
notice;  but  we  deem  it  necessary  to  assure  Miss  Strickland, 
that  in  doing  so  we  shall  very  inadequately  express  that  per- 
vading sense  of  disappointment  and  suspicion  with  which  every 
friend  of  historical  truth,  whatever  his  opinions  may  be,  must 
read  the  work  in  which  they  occur.  It  is  easy  to  extract  a  few 
exaggerated  phrases  and  unjust  decisions,  but  it  would  be  end- 
less to  collect  the  innumerable  passages  in  which  she  has  exerted 
her  ingenuity  to  cast  an  air  of  romance,  of  pathos,  or  of  humour, 
over  some  pointless  anecdote  or  common-place  letter ;  or  to  con- 
trast them  with  those  in  which  she  has  recorded,  with  cold  in- 
difference or  reluctant  acknowledgment,  traits  of  character  really 
striking  or  touching. 

As  a  specimen  of  Miss  Strickland's  partiality  to  her  favou- 
rite heroines,  we  may  select  her  life  of  Henrietta  Maria.  We 
acknowledge  that  many  of  the  principal  defects  of  that  most 
unhappy  and  undeserving  woman  are  noticed  in  language  of 
just  severity.  Her  levity  and  frivolity,  her  childish  violence 
and  spite,  her  infatuated  religious  bigotry,  her  xmnatural 
cruelty  to  her  youngest  son,  and  her  shameless  ingratitude 
to  the  exiled  friends  of  her  dead  husband,  are  all  recorded 
without  an  attempt  at  defence  or  palliation.  But  it  is  impossible 
not  to  perceive  that,  notwithstandmg  all  this  admitted  weakness 
and  wickedness,  ^  our  Henrietta^  is  still  a  favourite  with  her 
indulgent  biographer.  Her  beauty,  vivacity,  and  romantic 
spirit  of  entei^rise  are  fondly  dwelt  on;  every  incident,  which 
can  place  her  m  an  interesting  or  picturesque  point  of  view,  is 
made  use  of  with  artistica)  skill ;  and  when  direct  commendation 
cannot  be  hazarded,  whole  pages  of  eloquent  but  most  audaciously 
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fiilsome  panegyric  are  quoted,  without  contradiction  or  quali- 
fication,  m)m  die  celebrated  funeral  sermon  preached  upon  her 
hj  Bossuet.  If  t^is  were  all,  we  might  not  have  thought  it 
necessary  to  state  our  objections.  We  can  make  eyery  allow- 
ance for  the  indefinable  attraction  sometimes  found  in  characters 
which  have  no  pretensions  to  be  considered  either  virtuous  or; 
amiable.  But  the  attempt  to  depict  Henrietta  Maria  as  an 
attached  and  faithful  wife  has  so  much  surprised  us,  that  we 
must  permit  ourselves  a  few  remarks  upon  it. 

Very  little  notice  is  to  be  found,  in  Miss  Strickland's  work, 
of  those  insane  and  unprincipled  political  counsels,  by  which  the 
wife  of  Charles  I.  is  generally  believed  to  have  contributed  so. 
fatally  to  his  ruin.  And  of  some  of  these  errors  she  seeks  to 
acquit  the  Queen  altogether;  not  on  any  proof  of  the  falsehood 
of  the  accusation,  nor  even  on  the  culprit's  own  direct  denial 
of  its  truth ;  but  on  presumption  drawn  &om  the  silence  of  her 
letters  and  diaries.  It  is  incredible,  she  thinks,  that  a  person 
who  so  freely  laments  her  own  frequent  indiscreticHis,  should 
have  been  silent  upon  mistakes  of  such  importance,  if  she  had 
really  committed  them.  We  certainly  cannot  see  how  this 
conclusion  follows.  It  may  be  highly  probable  that  Henrietta 
Maria,  writing  confidentially  and  having  no  motive  for  con- 
cealment, would  freely  and  candidly  disclose  what  she  considered 
her  errors.  But  what  reason  is  there  to  suppose  that  she  ever 
considered  the  abandonment  of  Strafford,  or  the  intended  arrest 
of  the  five  members,  to  have  been  errors  ?  Even  in  her  own 
chosen  sphere  of  petty  intrigue,  she  was,  by  Miss  Strickland's 
admission,  as  blind  and  unskilful  as  she  was  inde&tigable  and 
unscrupulous ;  and  the  wisdom  of  honesty  and  consistency  she 
was,  like  many  a  more  ingenious  plotter,  utterly  incapable  of 
comprehending.  She  probably  lived  and  died  in  the  confident 
belief,  that  the  ruin  of  Charles  L  was  whoUjr  owing  to  the 
scruples  which  rejected,  or  to  the  accident  whidi  defeated,  or 
to  the  indiscretion  which  betrayed,  some  flimsy  trick  which 
her  imbecile  cunning  had  devised  as  a  masterpiece  of  states- 
manship. The  childish  folly  which  disclosed  her  plans  to  Lady 
Carlisle  was  keenly  felt,  and  bitterly  bewailed,  by  the  daughter 
of  Marie  de  Medici ;  but  who  can  imagine  her  ever  to  have 
perceived  that  treachery,  whether  to  an  accomplice  or  an  an- 
tagonist, is  the  most  fatal  blunder  of  which  an  English  ruler  can 
bejguilty? 

The  principal  excuse,  intimated  rather  than  insisted  on  by 
Miss  Strickland  on  behalf  of  the  Queen,  is  her  utter  ignorance  of 
English  law  and  history.  This  is,  no  doubt,  an  excellent  plea  for 
her  approbation  of  her  husband's  arbitrary  pretensi(His,  but  none 
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whatever  for  the  unjurincipled  expedients  bj  which  she  preyailed 
OB  him  to  support  them.  Nouungy  we  admit,  would  be  more 
unreaaonable  than  to  bkme  a  French  princess  of  the  seventeenth 
century  for  having  an  extravagant  notion  of  royal  prerogative, 
and  a  contempt  for  popular  and  constitutional  rights ;  especially 
when  the  proof  is  unni^pily  so  near  at  hand,  how  deeply  the 
same  errors  were  rooted  in  the  mind  of  an  English  monarclu 
But  are  we  to  suppose  that  Henrietta  Maria  was  unacquainted 
with  the  common  obligations  of  honour  and  conscience  ?  Did 
she  not  know  that  her  husband  was  bound  to  keep  his  word 
inviolate  ?  Or  did  her  ignorance  of  the  English  constitution  lead 
her  to  believe  that  an  English  king  could  honourably  consent  to 
the  death  of  a  man  whom  he  had  pledged  himself  to  save,  or 
beset  with  armed  soldiers  an  assembly  whose  privileges  he  had, 
but  three  days  before,  solemnly  promised  to  respect? 

Another  passing  attempt  at  a  defence  it  is  hardly  worth  while 
to  mention,  because  we  can  scarcely  suppose  Miss  Strickland  to 
have  been  serious  in  making  it.  ^  Terror  at  a  howling  mob  is  no 
*  disgrace  to  a  woman/  is  her  remark,  when  speaking  of  the 
Queen's  supposed  share  in  the  death  of  Strafford.  Tnis,  it  is 
<^ar,  depends  upon  the  degree  and  the  consequences  of  her  terror* 
We  do  not  expect  a  fenude  to  possess  the  courage  whidi  nerves 
the  soldier  to  face  danger  without  shrinking.  But  we  are 
sure  Miss  Strickland  is  incapable  of  so  grievously  undervaluing 
the  virtues  of  her  sex,  as  to  maintain  Uiat  the  courage  which 
enables  the  martyr  to  prefer  death  to  sin  and  shame  is  less  com* 
mon,  or  the  cowardice  which  purchases  selfish  security  with 
ixmocent  blood  less  disgraceful,  in  woman  than  in  man. 

Miss  Strickland  gives  a  particiilar  and  very  amusing  account 
of  the  childidi  freaks  of  temper  by  which  Henrietta  Maria  gave 
her  husband  so  much  uneasiness  in  the  early  part  of  their  married 
life  *y  but  she  says  little  of  those  far  less  pardonable  outbreaks  of 
violence,  by  which  the  King  is  said  to  have  been  occasionally  tor- 
mented into  actual  compliance  with  the  schemes  of  his  meddling 
adviser.  Above  all,  she  passes  over  in  entire  silence  her  selfish 
and  obdurate  refusal  to  share  bis  peril  at  Oxford,  notwithstand- 
ing his  earnest  entreaties,  and  the  scorn  and  indignation  of  his 
&ithful  followers.  A  more  lamentable  scene  of  unwomanly 
cruelty  and  unprincely  meanness  was  surely  never  recorded* 
Imagine  a  queen  insulting  and  defying  the  fond  husband  whose 
fortunes  she  had  ruined,  and  whose  reputation  she  had  sullied ;  and 
all  because  she  was  herself  determined  to  escape  by  flight  from  the 
danger  which  he  was  compelled  to  confront !  Yet  Miss  Strick- 
land does  not  say  a  word  of  this  disgraceful  quarrel ;  she  dwells 
pathetically  upon  the  ^streaming  tears  and  dark  forebodings  for 
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*  the  future,'  with  which  the  'attached  pair  parted,  never  to  meet 

*  again  on  earth '  ♦ ;  and  she  is  not  ashamcxi  to  boast,  within  the  very 
next  two  pages,  of '  the  energy  of  character  which  the  daughter 

*  of  Henry  the  Great  had  derived  from  that  mighty  sirel't  It 
may  be  true,  that  of  the  courage  which  springs  from  constttU'^ 
tional  strength  of  nerve  Henrietta  Maria  had  more  than  enough ; 
but  never  surely  was  woman  more  contemptibly  deficient  in  that 
which  arises  from  a  high  sense  of  duty  and  a  deep  devotion  to 
others.  And  we  cimnot  but  express  our  disappointment,  that 
Miss  Strickland's  warm  attachment  to  Charles  I.  has  failed  to 
inspire  her  with  something  like  generous  indignation  against 
the  heartless  woman,  who  was  the  first  to  mislead  him  in  his 
prosperity,  the  first  to  betray  him  in  his  peril,  and  the  first 
to  desert  him  in  his  fall. 

To  all  the  princes  of  the  unhappy  House  of  Stuart  Miss 
Strickland  bears  true  and  indiscriminate  allegiance.  She  is 
never  weary  of  enlarging  upon  their  grace,  their  affitbility,  their 
patronage  of  art  and  literature,  and  all  the  other  brilHant  or 
amiable  qualities  by  which  some  of  them  were  undoubtedly 
distinguished.  Not  even  the  coarse  absurdities  of  James  L 
.  can  exhaust  her  benevolent  interest  for  his  credit.  She  has 
many  apologies  to  make  for  his  folly  and  vulgarity,  and  many 
anecdotes  of  quaint  and  humorous  bonhommie  to  tell  in  his 
behalf;  and  rejects  of  course,  without  an  effort,  the  black  sus- 
picions which  the  Gowrie  conspiracy  and  the  murder  of  Over- 
bury  have  left  upon  his  memory.  .  Her  love  and  veneration  for 
his  unfortunate  son  are  more  intelligible  feelings ;  and  we  are 
bound  to  say,  that  she  has  but  rarely  suffered  them  to  betray  her 
into  approbation  or  defence  of  his  political  misconduct 

But  we  think  that  her  partiality  for  the  Stuarts,  assisted 
doubtless  by  her  sympathy  for  a  most  unhappy  man,  has  led 
her  to  take  far  too  favourable  a  view  of  the  public  and  personal 
character  of  James  II.  She  candidly  acknowledges  many  of 
his  faults;  such  as  the  occasional  scandals  of  his  private  life, 
the  infatuated  obstinacy  by  which  he  forfeited  the  affections 
of  the  English  nation,  and  the  lamentable  want  of  moral  re- 
solution by  which  he  consummated  his  downfall.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  she  is  not  satisfied  with  amplifying  to  the 
utmost  his  redeeming  virtues;  the  warmth  of  his  domestic 
affections,  the  fervent  sincerity  of  his  religious  feelings,  the 
patience  and  dignity  with  which  he  supported  misfortune,  and 
the  courage  and  conduct  which  he  displayed  as  a  naval  com- 
mander.    She  acquits  him  upon  all  charges  of  harshness  and 

*  VoL  viii.  p.  1 10.  t  VoL  viii.  p.  113. 
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'  severity ;  and  is  even  willing  to  believe  that  his  encroachments  on 
behalf  of  the  Bomish  Church  arose  from  a  sincere  wish  for 
universal  reli^ous  toleration.  Upon  both  of  these  points  we 
have  no  difficulty  in  declaring  our  entire  dissent  from  her 
judgment 

We  shall  not  insist  upon  the  share  taken  by  James  in  the 
state  prosecutions  of  1683.  Those  prosecutions  may  have  been 
acts  of  vindictive  retaliation,  but  certainly  not  of  unprovoked 
cruelty*  However  deservedly  their  names  are  now  respected, 
it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  Russell  and  Sidney  had  given 
their  political  opponents  good  reason  both  to  fear  and  to  hate 
them.  They  had  encouraged,  upon  the  most  frivolous  and  in- 
famous testimony,  a  persecution  in  which  many  innocent  men, 
known  friends  and  partisans  of  the  royal  family,  had  been  ruth- 
lessly murdered;  and  they  had  more  peculiarly  outraged  the 
Duke  of  York,  by  an  attempt,  grounded  upon  little  more  than 
suspicion,  and  conducted  with  the  most  factious  violence,  to  de- 
prive him  of  his  legal  rights  as  heir  presumptive  to  the  crown. 
Their  trials  were  of  course,  like  all  state  trials  in  that  age,  mere 
formalities ;.  which  cannot  be  considered  as  much  increasing  or 
diminishing  the  guilt  of  the  party  who  sent  them  to  execution. 
The  partial  judge,  the  packed  jury,  the  perjured  witness,  were 
then  as  much  mere  instruments  in  the  hand  of  a  victorious  poli- 
tician, as  the  gaoler  or  the  headsman  themselves.  They  were 
instruments  which  the  *  country  party '  had  unscrupulously  used 
against  the  victims  of  the  Popish  plot ;  and  which  the  Court  now 
used  as  unscrupulously  against  the  leaders  of  the  country  party. 
The  substance  of  the  facts  undoubtedly  is,  that  the  predominant 
faction  found  itself  able,  in  both  instances,  to  crush  its  enemies 
without  risk,  without  unpopularity,  and  even  without  what  men 
then  considered  as  flagrant  or  scandalous  injustice.  Nor,  bear- 
ing in  mind  the  injuries  and  insults  which  the  Duke  of  York 
had  received  from  the  men  now  at  his  mercy,  can  we  wonder, 
however  we  may  regret,  that  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  ui^ 
forward  their  destruction. 

For  the  massacres  which  followed  the  suppression  of  Mon- 
mouth's rebellion  there  is  no  such  palliation.  Accordingly  Miss 
Strickland,  who  fully  acknowledges  the  atrocity  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  Jeffreys  and  Kirke,  would  fain  convince  herself  that 
they  were  perpetrated  without  the  consent  and  against  the  wishes 
of  the  king.  She  asserts  that  the  cruelties  of  Jeffi*eys  were  en- 
couraged m  James's  name,  but  without  his  knowledge,  by  the 
treachery  of  Sunderland ;  and  that  '  the  butcheries  of  the  in- 
*  human  Kirke  are  spoken  of  by  James,  in  his  private  journal, 
<  in  terms  of  unqualified  indignation  and  disgust.'  We  think  any 
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impartial  reader  must  perceive  that  such  an  excuse  is  bnt  as  - 
dust  in  the  balance,  when  weighed  against  the. indisputable  fSsMSts 
of  the  case.  There  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  that  eitiier  J^- 
freys  or  £arke  ever  received  anj  mark  of  the  royal  dispieasare, 
public  or  private.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  notorious  that  the 
rormer  was  immediately  rewarded  with  a  peerage  and  the  Chan- 
cellorship, and  that  the  latt^  was  shortly  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-general.  This  unequivocal  approbation  of  their  aetiona 
lenders  it  wholly  unnecessary  to  examine  the  evidence  rdating 
to  the  king's  original  share  in  the  proceedings.  Nothing,  to  be 
sure,  is  more  probable  than  that  such  a  knave  as  Sunderiand 
would  disobey  orders  to  serve  his  selfish  ends;  or  that  sudi  a 
pionster  as  Jef&eys  would  do  so  to  indulge  his  insane  love  of 
cruelty.  But  it  is  dear  that,  if  they  acted  thus  in  the  present 
instance,  it  was  because  they  relied  on  pardon  and  rewacd  from 
James ;  and  in  this  expectation  they  were  not  deceived. 

Instead  of  arguing  so  plain  a  question,  let  us  see  how  AGas 
Strickland  has  dealt  with  an  a^logy  &i  more  plausiMe  than 
the  one  which  she  now  advances,  in  a  case  where  her  sympathies 
happen  to  be  with  the  victim  and  against  the  criminaL  The 
aervants  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  acting  by  her  authority,  execute 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  Elizabeth,  instead  of  rewarding  them, 
as  James  did  his  executioners,  expresses  the  utmost  grief 
and  consternation  at  the  news;  protests  that  the  warrant  was 
signed  only  for  the  purpose  of  being  acted  upon  in  case  of 
sudden  emergency ;  dispatches  the  most  solemn  protestations  of 
her  innocence  and  her  regret  to  the  Court  of  Scotland,  and 
publicly  reprimands  her  mmisters  for  their  precipitation.  Miss 
Strickland,  however,  decides,  and  in  our  opinion  most  justly^ 
that  all  these  professions  are  to  be  utterly  disregarded,  and 
that  the  queen  was  guilty  of  murder.  But  how  singulariy  the 
laws  of  historical  justice  diange,  when  the  servants  of  James  IL, 
acting  by  his  authority,  commit  a  series  of  atrocities  unex- 
ampled in  England  since  the  Marian  persecution.  TTien  a  few 
cold  words  of  regret,  and  an  entry  made  long  afler  in  a  private 
journal,  are  held  sufficient  to  absolve  their  master  from  all  share 
in  the  guilt  which,  to  say  the  least,  he  adopted  and  publicly 
rewarded^ 

Neither  the  excuses  which  we  have  rejected  in  this  caae,  nor 
those  which  we  have  partially  allowed  in  the  preceding,  will 
apply  to  the  severities  ascribed  to  James  while  Viceroy  (rf  Soot- 
land.  Miss  Strickland  is  therefore  reduced  to  the  suggestion, 
that  the  facts  have  been  greatly  exaggerated.  She  asserts  that 
he  constantly  interfered  to  moderate  the  rigour  of  his  colleagues; 
and  expresses  her  entire  disbelief  of  the  stories  which  represent 
him  as  habitually  superintending  the  infliction  of  torture.     We 
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think  that  those  who  are  bedt  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the 
period,  will  be  least  disposed  to  adopt  these  suggestions :  and 
certainly,  in  such  a  case,  it  is  difficult  to  get  orer  the  positive 
testimony  of  Burnet,  and  impossible  to  question  the  yaracity  of 
Woodrow.  We  only  wish  our-  readers  would  examine  into  the 
evidence  themselves.  But,  whether  James  was  a  little  harsher, 
or  a  little  mQder,  than  Lauderdale,  is  a  question  of  no  im- 
portance. The  admitted  fSsusts  of  Scottish  history  are  quite 
sufficient  to  show,  that  neither  can  be  acquitted  of  a  terrible 
responsibility. 

Miss  Strickland,  we  apprehend,  will  scarcely  deny  that,  during 
tiie  whole  of  the  Duke's  administration  in  Scotland,  the  most  in- 
human penal  laws  were  rigidly  enforced  against  the  non-conform- 
ijig  Presbyterians.  If  James  really  disi^proved  of  such  measures, 
what  was  there  to  prevent  him  from  suspending  them  ?  The 
majority  of  the  Scottish  nation  considered  the  persecuted  Cove- 
nanters as  little  less  than  saints,  and  their  enemies  as  little  better 
than  demons.  The  government  in  England  was  in  the  hands 
of  men  who  neither  in  religion  nor  in  politics  were  violently 
opposed  to  the  Scottish  Nonconformists.  The  king  was  for 
the  time  powerless ;  nor,  had  it  been  otherwise,  was  he  a  man 
to  insist  strongly  upon  a  course  of  policy  at  once  dangerous, 
painful,  and  unjustifiable.  But  James  did  not  merely  approve  and 
execute  the  existing  law — he  went  beyond  it.  During  the  whole 
of  his  administration  great  part  of  Scotland  was  given  up  to  the 
tyranny  of  the  military ;  the  peasantry  were  massacred  for  re- 
fusing to  take  oaths  or  answer  questions,  and  not  the  slightest 
attempt  was  made  by  the  government  to  check  these  dreadftil 
excesses.  Miss  Strickland,  who  acquits  the  king  of  the  cruelties 
of  Kii^  and  Jeffireys,  may  be  prepared  to  acquit  the  Duke 
of  York  of  those  of  Dundee  and  Dakell ;  but,,  according  to  the 
ordinary  rules  of  morality  and  common  sense,  he  must  be  con- 
sidered as  clearly  answerable  for  them  aU. 

At  the  same  time  we  cannot  attribute  the  additional  guilt  of 
insincerity  and  hypocrisy  to  James,  upon  the  ground  that  he 
persecuted  the  Scottish  Covenanters  for  non-conformity  to  a 
church  to  which  he  did  not  himself  belong.  We  consider  the 
Episcopal  persecution  in  Scotland  to  have  been  a  persecution 
upon  political,  not  upon  religious  grounds.  It  was  intended, 
like  the  persecution  of  the  Romanists  by  Elizabeth  and  James  I., 
to  discourage  the  public  exercise  of  a  religion  supposed  to  be 
dangerous  to  the  monarchy ;  not,  like  the  persecution  of  the 
Huguenots  by  Louis  XIV.,  to  compel  men  to  change  their 
private  opinions,  for  the  good  of  their  souls.  We  need  scarcely 
say,  that  we  consider  one  species  of  persecution  as  odious 
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and  as  unjustifiable  as  the  other ;  but  there  is  this  distinction 
between  the  two,  that  bigots  of  different  sects,  if  thej  agree  in 
their  political  antipathies,  may  consistently  unite  in  the  form^, 
while  only  those  of  the  dominant  opinion  can  exercise  the  latter. 
It  was  manifestly  impossible  for  any  man  not  a  Bomanist  to 
assist,  without  the  most  atrocious  hypocrisy,  in  procuring  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  But  it  was  quite  natural 
that  a  bigoted  Bomanist  should  support  the  Church  of  England 
in  punishing  men  for  attending  conventicles  — just  as  we  know 
that  the  most  bigoted  Puritans  supported  her  in  punishing  men 
for  hearing  mass. 

Miss  Strickland  relates  many  anecdotes  of  the  placability 
and  good  feeling  shown  at  times  by  James ;  and  never  fails  to 
insist  on  them  as  conclusive  proofs  of  his  humane  disposition, 
and  of  the  falsehood  of  the  accusations  against  him.  We  do 
not  think  that  any  person,  who  considers  the  responsibility  in- 
curred by  the  rulers  of  mankind,  can  be  satisfied  by  such 
evidence  as  this.  It  is  possible  that  James  may  have  par- 
doned the  calumnies  of  a  fanatical  field-preacher,  that  he  may 
have  interfered  to  prevent  Lauderdale  from  torturing  or  hanging 
an  occasional  covenanter,  or  that  he  may  have  interceded  for  a 
centinel  found  asleep  upon  his  post.  It  is  even  possible  that  he 
may  have  been  in  the  frequent  habit  of  doing  such  merciful 
actions.  It  is  possible — though  surely  strangely  improbable  — 
that  he  may  have  been  a  good-natured  easy-tempered  man, 
disliking  the  sight  of  violence  and  suffering,  and  taking  pleasure 
in  the  happiness  of  others.  But  it  would  argue  a  singular  want  of 
acquaintance  with  human  nature  to  infer  that  such  feelings  are 
inconsistent  with  an  utter  want  of  genuine  humanity ;  or  that 
the  cold  and  callous  selfishness,  which  ordinarily  dictates  a  cruel 
course  of  policy,  is  only  to  be  found  in  men  of  a  habitually 
morose  and  ferocious  disposition. 

Nor,  hiEursh  as  Miss  Strickland  may  think  us,  can  we  consent 
to  attach  any  weight  to  the  pleas  c^  misericordiam  which  she  is 
constantly  putting  forward  on  behalf  of  James.  We  cannot 
acquit  a  man  of  indifference  to  the  sufferings  of  his  fellow- 
creatures,  because  he  was  himself  betrayed  by  his  friends,  and 
deserted  by  his  children.  We  have  read  history  amiss,  if  men 
of  blood  are  exempt  from  such  calamities.  Sdll  less  can  we 
acquit  him,  because  his  memory  has  been  severely  con- 
demned ;  for  general  impopularity,  if  not  always  a  proof  of 
guilt,  is  pretty  sure  to  be  its  consequence.  To  us,  indeed, 
there  is  something  almost  ludicrous  in  the  pathetic  naivete, 
with  which  Miss  Strickland  deplores  the  ill-fortune  of  James 
II.  in  meeting  with   nothing  but  accusations  of  inhumanity 
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from  the  historians  of  his  reign.  We  confess  we  think  there 
is  much  sense  in  the  shrewd  maxim  of  a  wrher  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  —  that,  when  a  man  is  particularly  ill-used  by  the 
world,  the  world  is  generally  right.  We  see  nothing  pitiable 
in  being  *the  best  abused  man  in  Europe,'  unless  it  clearly 
appears  that  Europe  has  mistaken  the  character  of  its  victim. 
Universal  abuse  is  like  whipping  or  transportation — a  great 
grievance  when  the  innocence  of  the  sufferer  becomes  clear, 
but  a  great  disgrace  while  it  continues  doubtful.  It  may 
be  well  for  an  Apostle  to  boast  of  having  thrice  received  forty 
stripes  save  one ;  but  we  would  advise  no  man  of  less  established 
reputation  to  bring  forward  such  a  title  to  compassion. 

Of  the  king*s  zeal  for  religious  freedom  Miss  Strickland 
fiipeaks,  as  if  she  had  never  heard  his  sincerity  questioned. 
If  she  had  brought  forward  any  argument,  or  any  show  of 
argument,  to  prove  that  James  was  sincere  in  his  promises, 
we  might  have  been  induced  to  enter  fully  into  this  sub- 
ject, exhausted  as  we  consider  it;  but  since  she  has  been 
satisfied  with  declaring  her  own  belief  in  his  good  faith,  we 
will  merely  remind  her  of  the  serious  reasons  which  exist  for 
doubting  it.  We  shall  not  insist  upon  the  impossibility  that  a 
bigoted  Romanist  in  the  17th  century  could  really  think  it 
right  to  tolerate  heresy ;  nor  upon  the  too  great  probability 
that  he  might  be  induced,  for  the  advantage  of  his  church, 
to  make  promises  which  lie  did  not  intend  to  keep.  We 
shall  but  ask,  how  far  the  actions  of  James  11.  were  con«* 
sistent  with  his  professions?  While  he  insisted  upon  tole- 
ration for  the  Church  of  Kome,  was  he  not,  to  the  utmost  of 
his  power,  persecuting  the  Church  of  England?  While  he 
complained  that  honours  and  preferments  were  denied  to 
Papists,  was  he  not  depriving  his  ministers  of  their  posts,  and 
his  officers  of  their  regiments,  because  they  persisted  in  con- 
tinuing Anglicans?  Was  not  his  own  brother  in  law  com- 
pelled to  choose,  at  a  moment's  warning,  between  his  church 
and  his  treasurership  ?  Were  not  300  military  officers  ca- 
shiered because  they  were  Protestants  ?  Were  not  clergymen 
of  the  English  Chundi  illegally  punished  for  preaching  contro- 
versial sermons  a^inst  the  doctrines  of  Romanism  ?  We  might 
add,  that  James  is  much  belied  if  far  more  dangerous  and  atro- 
cious measures  of  persecution  were  not  in  rapid  preparation. 
But  surely  we  have  said  enough  to  cast  the  burden  of  proof 
upon  those  who  are  willing  to  believe  in  his  liberality. 

The  most  superficial  reader  can  scarcely  help  being  struck  by 
th^  slight  and  unreflecting  manner  in  which,  in  the  passages 
we  have  noticed.  Miss   Strickland  rejects  the  most  serious 
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diaige^  It  IB  sorpiaiig  that  sn  adrocatey  wlioee  zeal  on 
bdialf  of  her  dients  is  so  anoere  and  so  ooospicooosy  should 
have  tak^i  so  little  pains  to  ammge  plausible  aigoments  for 
their  defence.  Bat,  whatever  msjr  be  the  reason  ai  this  remisa^ 
nessy  it  certainly  does  not  arise  firam  habttnal  relactanoe  to  fimn 
harsh  judgments  cr  believe  scandaloos  tales.  Mias  Strickland 
would  dauAj  fed  no  little  indignation  at  a  Whig  writer,  who 
should  oflfer>  on  bdialf  oi  the  regicides  of  1649,  or  the  revdu* 
tkmists  of  1688,  sudi  flimsy  apcdogies  as  she  has  thought  suf^ 
fident  for  the  dSknces  of  Henrietta  Maria  and  James  IL  We 
are  now  about  to  say  a  few  wcHtb  in  defence  of  some  of  the 
persons  whom  we  thmk  she  has  condemned  with  unreason^le 
severi^;  but  we  certainly  shall  not  yenture  to  {dead  King 
William's  tenderness  to  children  as  an  spciogy  tar  tibe  Massacre 
o£  GHencoe,  nor  Queen  Mary's  aflfecticm  for  her  husband  as  a 
palliation  of  her  coldness  to  her  fether. 

At  the  very  head  of  Mias  Strickland^  condemned  fist  stands^ 
as  mi^it  be  escpected,  die  celebrated  name  of  WiDiam  of  Orange. 
Scarody  a  angle  redeeming  quality  is  allowed  to  this  great 
criminaL  The  most  odious  manners,  the  most  degrading 
▼ices,  the  most  heartless  treadiery,  and  the  most  Uoodthirsty 
erudty,  are  combined  in  a  portrait  which  might  perhaps  find 
its  pualld  in  the  pages  of  romance ;  but  whidi,  even  were 
Us  fidelity  uncontradicted  by  evidence,  most  persons  would 
probs^ly  deem  somewhat  too  grim  and  ghastfy  to  suit  the  <^>en 
daylight  of  modem  history.  Even  the  personal  demeanour  of 
the  unfortunate  prince  is  described  in  the  style  proper  to  the 
character  of  a  mdodramatic  villain.  When  he  speaks,  be 'groiHs 
'  out'  a  retort  or  re[Hrimand ;  when  he  is  aknt,  he  '  conununes 
'  with  his  own  dark  q^irit;'  and  he  is  scarody  ever  m^itioned 
without  an  aUuson  to  his  ^  saturnine  glocmi,'  '  sullen  misan- 
*  thropy,'  or  *  cynical  sarcasm.'  No  on^  we  apprehend,  eret 
maintained  that  Wilfiam  was  amiaUe  or  courteous  in  his  halMtual 
deportmenL  He  is  represented  by  all  who  knew  him  as  a 
man  of  austere  manners  and  harsh  temper.  But  snrdy  it  is 
ridiculous  to  depict  a  prince,  who  by  Mias  Striddand's  own 
admission  had  some  great  qualities  and  some  good  feelings,  as 
going  through  life,  scowling  and  muttering  Uke  a  theatrical 
bravo. 

Admittii^  however,  the  morals  and  manners  of  William  to 
have  resembled  those  c^  Shakq>eare's  Ridiard  HL,  we  slill 
cannot  perceive  that  he  is  a  fevourable  sulyect  for  contemptuous 
mirdu  His  fimlts  were,  at  least,  the  feults  of  a  stzong  mind, 
a  dear  intellect,  and  a  daring  spirit.  There  may  have  beeA 
much  in  his  conduct  to  regret  or  disapprove,  but  we  think  Mm 
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Strickland  is  the  first  who  has  found  anything  to  laugh  at. 
Our  readers  will  be  curious  to  know  upon  what  part  of  his 
character  the  wit  of  the  biographer  is  exercised ;  and  perhaps 
they  may  be  surprised  to  learn  that  his  low  stature  is  the  ludi- 
crous point.  The  *  little  man,'  the  *  diminutive  hero/  the 
^spoiled  mannikin/  the  'ungrateful  little  person/  the  'warlike 
< modicum  of  humanity;'  —  such  are  the  phrases  of  graceful 
Tidllery^  by  which  this  lady  holds  it  decent  to  designate  the 
bravest  warrior  and  the  deepest  politician  of  his  age.  Surely 
this  is  pitiable  pleasantry.  Miss  Strickland  might  have  left  it 
to  the  Jacobite  lampooners  whom  she  loves  to  quote^  to  scoff  at 
the  delicate  health  and  feeble  frame,  which  never  for  an  instant 
unnerved  the  dauntless  spirit  of  the  man.  We  are  prepared 
for  such  idle  scurrility  in  a  vulgar  pamphleteer  of  the  seven- 
teenth century ;  but  we  are  heartily  sorry  to  see  it  imitated 
by  a  lady  of  the  present  generation. 

We  cannot  of  course,  within  the  limits  of  this  article,  attempt 
anything  like  a  connected  view  and  correction  of  Miss  Strick- 
land's remarks  upon  the  conduct  of  King  William.  Indeed  we 
could  only  do  so  by  writing  a  complete  sketch  of  his  political  and 
private  life,  and  comparing  it  in  detail  with  the  work  before  us ; 
for,  from  his  occupation  of  the  English  throne  down  to  his  too 
eager  relish  for  young  peas,  scarcdy  an  incident  in  his  history 
escapes  her  severe  disapprobation.  But  we  cannot  help  saying, 
that  the  obvious  temper  of  her  observations  upon  his  character 
is  such,  as  to  deprive  them  of  all  weight  when  not  supported  by 
definite  and  clearlv  stated  facts.  We  do  not  think  that  any 
impartial  person,  after  reading  Miss  Strickland's  life  of  Mary  U., 
will  be  in  the  slightest  degree  influenced  by  her  vague  and 
general  assertions  respecting  the  intrigues  carried  on  by  William 
in  England,  and  the  treacherous  assurances  of  friendship  by 
which  ne  masked  them  from  James;  or  by  her  highly  wrought 
descriptions  of  his  sullen  gloom  and  outrageous  violence.  We 
shall  therefore  content  ourselves  with  quoting .  one  or  two 
passages,  in  which  she  has  been  led  into  misrepresentations  of 
a  more  tangible  kind. 

Most  of  our  readers  will  probably  remember,  that  Bishop 
Burnet  teUs  a  stoiy  of  a  prc^osal  made  through  him  to  William, 
for  the  seizure  of  James's  person  by  stratagem,  and  his  removal 
from  the  scene  of  war  in  Ireland  —  which  proposal  he  affirms 
that  the  king  promptly  and  honourably  rejected.  '  Would,  for 
'  the  honour  of  human  nature,'  ezclums  Miss  Strickland,  '  that 
'  this  passage  were  true ;  but  sternly  is  it  gainsaid  by  existing 

*  documents.    William  and  Mary  took  an  immediate  opportunity 

*  of  acting  on  the  hint  which  Burnet  says  Jie  gave  ^em ;  yet 
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^  not  by  the  agencj  of  either  the  clerical  plotter  or  his  naval 

*  coadjutor.     A  warrant  has  been  found  among  Herbert  Earl 

*  of  Torrington's  papers,  written  throughout  by  Queen  Mary's 

*  great  confidant  the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  and  signed  by  the  hand 

*  of  King  William,  authorising  the  admiral  to  seize  the  person  of 
^  James  II.,  and  to  deliver  him  up  to  the  states  of  Holland,  to 

*  be  disposed  of  as  they  should  think  proper.'*  Burnet,  she  says, 
asserts  that  the  proposer  of  the  scheme  in  question  *  refused  to 

*  have  anything  to  do  with  it,  if  his  old  master  was  to  be  made 

*  prisoner.     Therefore  James,  when  entrapped,  was  to  be  set 

*  ashore  in  Spain  or  Italy.     Then  ensued  idl  the  scene  of  filial 

*  tenderness,  for  the  bishop  to  put  down  in  his  book.    But  lo  I 
'  as  soon  as  the  garnilous  contriver  of  the  scheme  is  bowed  out, 

*  with  tears  and  pious  ejaculations  and  desired  prayers,  the  filial 

*  pair  agree  that  neither  conspirator  have  gone  far  enough  — 

*  the  fools  dictate  scruples ;  and  finally,  William  the  nephew, 

*  and  Mary  the  daughter,  execute  the  Torrington  warrant,  to 

*  act  on  the  plan  for   betraying  the   old  king ;  but,  instead  of 

*  sending  him  to  be  set  on  shore,  as  Burnet  has  printed,  the  old 
'  admiral  is  to  be  surrendered  to  the  Dutch  sailors  (?)  whom  he 

*  had  so  often  defeated The  mercies  of  the  Dutch,'  she 

adds,  *  to  the  admiral  prince  who  had  quelled  their  flag  in  so 

*  many  tremendous  conflicts,  were  not  likely  to  be  very  tender.' f 
And  she  sums  up  all  in  a  note,  where  she  says,  '  to  do  proper 

*  justice  to  their  actina^  they  seem  to  have  induced  credence  in 

*  the  bishop,  for  he  knew  not  the  secret  tendency  of  their  con- 

*  duct,  brought  to  light  a  century  after,  when  Lord  Dartmouth's 

*  notes  were  printed :  that  nobleman  having  discovered  the  cruel 
'  warrant,  proving  how  William  and  his  Queen  had  privately 

*  adopted  Bumefs  scheme  to  kidnap  James,  with  these  aggrava- 
'  tions  in  hisintended  destination,  which  must  have  led  to  the  old 

*  king  being  murdered  by  his  Dutch  gaolers.' 

Now  we  must  really  pause  a  little  over  this  strange  diatribe, 
— which  contains  more  incorrect  statement,  and  more  unfair 
inference,  than  any  passage  of  the  same  length  we  ever  re* 
member  to  have  met  with.  The  original  oonmiunication  made 
to  William  we  should  recollect  vras,  that  a  naval  oflScer  who  had 
formerly  served  with  James,  had  offered  to  sail  with  a  select 
crew  to  Dublin — where  that  prince  was  then  quartered — and, 
afiecting  great  zeal  for  his  service,  should  endeavour  to  decoy 
him  into  paying  a  visit  aboard  his  diip,  and  then  sail  away  wim 
him  to  the  remote  shores  of  Spain  or  Italy,  where  he  might  be 
landed  at  a  safe  distance  from  his  army  or  allies: — and  this 
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proposal  Miss  Strickland  admits  that  William  at  once  rejected^ 
because  '  he  would  have  no  hand  in  treachery/  and  also  because 
the  attempt  might  be  attended  with  some  danger  to  James's 
person,  to  which  he  would  never  consent :  and  she  also  admits 
that  Bumety  who  knew  William  well,  had  no  doubt  of  the  sin- 
cerity of  this  declaration,  and  died  in  the  belief  that  it  did 
honour  to  his  generosity,  and  what  he  terms  his  tenderness  for 
the  person  of  the  dethroned  monarch.  But  she  assures  us  that 
it  is  now  completely  proved  by  'stem  historical  documents,' 
that  all  this  was  a  mere  piece  of  acting  and  base  hypocrisy,  both 
in  the  daughter  and  the  nephew, — that  their  only  objection  to 
the  plot  was,  that  it  did  not  go  far  enough, — and  that  they  im- 
mediately adopted  it  in  so  far  as  related  to  the  kidnappbg  and 
betraying  of  the  old  king,  but  supplied  its  deficiency  by  instantly 
executing  a  warrant  which  would  inevitably  lead  to  his  murder ! 
The  first  question  naturally  is,  what  are  the  stem  historical 
documents  by  which  this  atrocious  imputation  is  said  to  be  esta- 
blished?— and  it  turns  out  that  they  consbt  merely  of  three 
lines  in  one  of  Lord  Dartmouth's  gossiping  marginal  notes  on 
Burnet's  history,  in  which  he  does  not  profess  to  have  himself 
seen  the  warrant  referred  to,  or  to  cite  its  terms,  and  says 
nothing  whatever  of  the  date  or  occasion  on  which  it  was  issued, 
or  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  to  be  put  in  execution. 
Now,  considering  that  Lord  Dartmouth  was  a  high  Tory  and  a 
personal  enemy  to  William,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  any  thing 
less  entitled  to  the  name  of  historical  evidence  than  such  a  state- 
ment as  this.  But  the  material  thing  is,  that  the  statement, 
such  as  it  is,  does  in  no  degree  support  the  charge  of  kidnapping 
or  betraying,  and  taking  it  all  to  be  true,  imports  nothing  in 
the  least  inconsistent  with  William's  abhorrence  of  treachery, 
or  profession  of  tenderness  for  the  person  of  James,  or  any  thing 
indeed  which  was  not  perfectly  justifiable  in  the  circumstances 
in  which  he  was  placed.  Even  as  loosely,  and  certainly  not 
favourably,  described  by  Lord  Dartmouth,  it  was  a  warrant, 
not  to  search  out  and  seize  on  the  person  of  James,  but  only  to 
deliver  him  over  to  the  States  of  Holland — if  he  should  happen 
to  seize  him -^  or  to  detcun  possession  of  his  person.  The  words 
are,  that  it  authorised  him  'if  he  could  seize  on  James,  to  deliver,' 
&c  It  was  addressed,  too,  not  to  a  treacherous  captain  who 
was  to  entrap  his  old  master  by  basely  counterfeiting  a  false 
zeal  for  his  service,  but  to  the  admiral  in  command  of  the  British 
fieet,  sailing  openly  under  the  national  flag  to  give  battle  to  all 
its  enemies,  and  especially  to  the  French  navy,  which,  ever 
since  the  time  of  James's  abdication,  had  been  hourly  employed 
in  his  cause.    We  have  already  said  that  Lord  Dartmouth  gives 
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no  faint  as  to  the  date  of  this  allied  wanant;  but  firom  its  very 
t^ior  and  the  person  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  it  is  manifest 
that  it  could  not  have  been  issaed  at  the  time  alleged  by  Miss 
Strickland,  or  in  sapplement  of  the  kidnappMng  project  to  which 
Burnet  refers.  That  proposal  was  certainly  made  while  James 
was  still  holding  his  court  in  Dublin,  and  before  William  had 
left  England  for  his  Irish  campaign  in  June,  1690.  The  notion 
of  kidns^pping  or  capturing  James  by  an  EngKsh  admiral  at  that 
period,  would  therefore  ^ve  been  preposterous.  A  land  war 
alone  was  then  in  the  contemplation  of  both  parties,  and  the  en* 
counter  and  posable  seizure  of  James's  parson  was  at  that  mo- 
ment iat  William  himself,  and  not  for  Lord  Torrington.  If 
ever  such  a  warrant  or  instruction  existed,  therefore,  it  must 
have  been  executed  at  a  mucJi  earlier  or  later  period,  either 
when  a  French  fleet  brought  James  from  Brest  to  Kinsale  in 
the  preceding  year,  or  when  that  unhappy  prince  fled  again  to 
the  same  protection  after  his  defeat  at  the  Boyne,  and  his 
ignominious  flight  to  Duncannon.  Now,  though  there  is 
really  no  evidence  on  the  matter,  we  must  say  that  we  think 
it  very  likely  that  some  instructions,  substantially  correspond- 
ing  with  Liord  Dartmouth's  account  of  them,  were  really, 
issued  to  the  admiral  in  command,  and,  most  probably,  at 
the  first*  of  the  periods  we  have  mentioned.  The  £nglish  and 
Dutch  fleets  were  then  on  the  outlook  for  the  French  squadron; 
and,  if  they  had  met,  a  battle  was  inevitable.  There  was  every 
reason  to  believe  that  James  was  in  that  squadron ;  and  if,  by 
the  fortune  of  war,  the  ship  in  which  he  was  had  been  captured 
by  the  English,  it  was  most  natural,  and  almost  necessary,  that 
the  admiral  should  have  inspections  how  to  deal  with  a  prisoner 
of  that  importance.  That  he  must  have  been  treated,  in  some 
respects,  as  a  prisoner,  while  war  continued  to  be  waged  in  his 
name,  was  obviously  inevitable ;  and  even  Miss  Strickland  can 
scarcely  think  that  it  would  have  been  safer  or  more  comfort- 
able, either  for  him  or  his  captor,  to  have  him  kept  under 
restraint  in  England  than  in  Holland.  If  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  hostilities,  in  short,  James  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  an 
English  admiral,  we  do  not  see  how  he  could  have  been  more 
properly  disposed  of,  than  by  being  put  under  the  charge  q£  the 
States- General,  and  detained  at  &e  Hague  till  the  war  of  the 
succession  was  terminated.     The  surmise  that  he  was  to  have 

*  No  warrant  with  the  object  of  catching  James  at  sea  could  have 
been  addressed  to  Lord  Torrington  at  the  later  period.  He  was  in 
disgrace  for  the  miscarriage  at  Beacby  Head  (the  v&rj  day  before  the 
battle  of  the  Bojne),  and  was  nev^r  afterwards  in  emplojment. 
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been  sent  there  to  be  murdered  by  the  Dutch  sailors  or  gaolers, 
is  too  extravagant  to  deserve  any  serious  notice,  and  can  only 
be  regarded  with  pity,  as  an  outbreak  of  party  prejudice  and 
rancour,  by  the  violence  of  which  the  understanding  had,  for  the 
time,  been  unsettled.  But  there  are  traces,  we  think,  of  the  same 
morbid  condition  of  the  intellect,  in  the  singular  absurdity  of  the 
various  assumptions  which  Miss  Strickland  chooses  to  make, — 
not  only  without  evidence, — but  in  the  face  of  evidence  which 
lay  before  her,  in  order  to  fasten  on  Mary  this  most  preposterous 
charge  of  intended  parricide.  First  of  all,  she  assumes  that 
Mary  was  present  with  her  husband  when  Burnet  first  commu- 
nicated the  kidnapping  proposal  to  William,  and  that  she  joined 
in  the  hypocriticjJ  acting  by  which  they  imposed  on  the  bishop, 
and  bowed  him  out  of  ^e  room,  with  crocodile  tears  and  pious 
ejaculations,  in  order  that  they  might  privately  arrange  for  the 
murder  of  the  old  man  whom  that  over-scrupulous  plotter  had 
only  proposed  to  transport.  Now,  not  only  is  there  no  shadow 
of  evidence  or  probability  that  Mary  was  present  at  this  inter- 
view, but  the  reverse  is  distinctly  stated  by  Burnet  himself, — 
in  a  passage,  too,  which  Miss  Strickland  has  quoted, — and  in 
which  he  says :  *  I  told  this  afterwards  to  the  queen,  and  saw 
'  in  her  a  great  tenderness  for  her  father  ;  and  she  also  seemed 
much  touched  at  the  answer  the  king  had  made.'  In  like 
manner,  there  is  just  as  little  proof  (or  likelihood)  of  Mary  having 
ever  seen  or  heard  of  tlie  warrant  (innocent  as  we  take  it  to 
have  been)  to  which  Lord  Dartmouth  refers,  and  which  cer- 
tainly was  not  and  could  not  have  been  concocted  at  the  meet- 
ing of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  when  James  was  in 
possession  of  the  greater  part  of  Ireland,  and  certunly  not  then 
expected  to  come  soon  in  the  way  of  an  English  admiral  or 
fleet.  After  this  it  is  scarcely  worth  while — except  as  another 
indication  of  the  extraordinary  disorder  of  the  writer's  thoughts 
— to  notice  the  pitiable  insinuation  that  all  this  counterfeit 
scene  of  filial  tenderness  was  got  up  'for  the  bishop  to  put 
<  down  in  his  book,'  —  a  book  which  it  is  certain  he  did  not 
begin  to  write  till  twelve  years  afterwards  (in  1702,  as  he  has 
himself  told  us),  after  both  these,  who  had  thus  imposed  on 
him,  and  whom  he  intended  to  soothe  by  the  flattery,  were  at 
rest  in  their  graves. 

Of  the  massacre  of  Glencoe,  Miss  Strickland  naturally  speaks 
with  well  deserved  abhorrence.  No  one,  we  presume,  denies  or 
doubts  that  it  was  one  of  the  most  atrocious  crimes  that  ever  dis- 
graced a  civilised  affe.  And,  though  the  ruffians  by  whom  it  was 
actually  perpetrated  were,  of  course,  solely  responsible  for  those 
ciilumstances  of  heartless  treachery  which  gave  it  a  character  so 
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revolting,  it  is  impossible  not  to  admit  that  the  main  desijsm  was 
authorised  hy  William.  Still  we  are  astonished  to  find  Miss 
Strickland  assuming  that  the  measure  ^  must  have  originated  in 
'  the  mind  of  William  himself.'*  Is  it  conceivable  that  a  foreign 
prince,  who  had  never  been  in  Scotland  in  his  life,  could  have  had 
anj  animosity  against  the  Mac  lans  of  Glencoe  ?  What  possible 
motive  could  he  have  for  devising  the  extermination  of  a  tribe 
of  two  hundred  souls,  inhabiting  a  valley  in  the  heart  of 
the  Perthshire  highlands,  and  of  whose  existence  he  had  pro- 
bably never  even  heard  ?  And  what,  on  the  other  hand,  can  be 
more  probable,  than  that  the  powerful  enemies  of  the  great 
Jacobite  clan,  of  which  the  Mac  lans  were  a  branch,  should 
embrace  a  favourable  opportunity  of  safe  and  sure  revenge,  by 
procuring  military  execution  upon  them?  The  only  reason 
given  by  Miss  Strickland  for  rejecting  this  explanation,  is  that 
'  a  Scotchman  would  have  spoken  with  more  certainty  of  the 
localities  of  his  country ; '  as  if  William  might  not  have  been 
deceived  upon  the  merits  of  the  case,  without  being  fully  in- 
formed about  its  topography.  To  have  consented  to  a  measure 
of  such  dreadful  severity,  when  an  impartial  inquiry  would  have 
shown  it  to  be  wholly  unnecessary  and  almost  wholly  un- 
provoked, was  disgrace  enough  for  a  king  of  England ;  and  of 
that  disgrace  we  by  no  means  acquit  William. 

Some  of  the  many  stories,  which  Miss  Strickland  tells  to  the 
discredit  of  William's  personal  character,  are  in  themselves 
absurd  and  incredible.  Thus  she  asserts,  as  a  proof  of  his  ha- 
bitual irritability,  that  his  attendants  upon  a  shooting  excursion, 
having  forgotten  the  shot  and  being  afraid  to  acknowledge  their 
mistake,  continued  for  a  whole  day  to  load  his  gun  with  powder 
only;  a  deception  which  every  one  acquunted  with  the  use 
of  fire-arms  knows  to  be  impossible.  This  is  a  good  instance 
of  the  reckless  haste  with  which  Miss  Strickland  seizes  upon  the 
minutest  circumstance  that  can  tend  to  give  an  unfavourable 
idea  of  William  III.  It  shows,  we  think,  with  how  much  cau- 
tion her  readers  should  receive  her  stories  of  his  taste  for 
gaming,  his  devotion  to  Schiedam  gin,  and  his  practice  of  caning 
bis  courtiers  and  servants. 

Other  stories  are  given  upon  authority  clearly  partial  and 
unsatisfactory.  Such  is  the  Duchess  of  ^Marlborough's  descrip- 
tion of  his  uncourtly  manners,  which  Miss  Strickland  extracts 
with  ready  acquiescence ;  although,  throughout  her  life  of 
Queen  Anne,  she  is  never  tired  of  denouncing  the  reckless  spite 
and  impudent  mendacity  of  the  narrator.     Such,  too,  are  the 

•  Vol.  xi.  p.  217. 
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accounts  of  his  misbehaviour  to  his  bride  in  Holland,  and  of  his 
insulting  and  niggardly  conduct  to  her  followers ;  most  of  which 
are  taken  from  private  letters  of  the  parties  concerned,  written 
under  feelings  of  bitter  irritation,  and  unchecked  by  any  appre- 
hension of  publicity.  We  cannot  help  requesting  our  readers 
to  imagine  how  Miss  Strickland  would  have  dealt  with  similar 
jevidence  if  it  had  related  to  Charles  I.  Suppose  that  some  of 
the  French  followers  of  Henrietta  Maria  —  Father  Sancy,  for 
example,  or  Madame  de  St  George  —  had  left  a  correspondence 
describing  the  events  which  led  to  their  deserved  expulsion 
from  the  English  court  Suppose  they  had,  as  no  doubt  they 
would  have  done,  palliated  or  justified  their  own  misconduct, 
and  exaggerated  the  just  displeasure  of  the  King  and  the  dis- 
tress of  the  Queen.  Suppose  they  had  given  a  distorted  account 
of  that  extraordinary  altercation  in  which  Charles,  becoming 
seriously  alarmed  at  the  frantic  violence  of  his  wife,  was  induced 
to  restrain  her  from  inflicting  some  serious  injury  on  herself,  by 
grasping  and  forcibly  retaining  her  hands  in  his  own.  Might 
they  not  easily,  and  did  they  not  probably,  draw  a  picture  of 
harsh  and  tyrannical  unkindness,  and  even  of  revolting  per- 
sonal violence,  on  the  part  of  perhaps  the  tenderest  husband 
in  the  annals  of  royalty?  But  what  use,  let  us  ask,  would  Miss 
Strickland  have  deigned  to  make  of  their  spiteful  gossip?  —  or 
what  would  she  have  said  of  a  French  republican  historian,  who 
made  it  the  basis  of  a  sketch  of  the  domestic  life  of  Charles  and 
Henrietta? 

Of  the  comments  which  Miss  Strickland  makes  upon  the 
materials  she  has  collected,  some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the 
specimens  we  have  already  giVen.  She  thinks  it  necessary  to 
record  her  serious  disapprobation  of  the  sword  blow  which,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-two  and  in  a  moment  of  desperation,  William 
inflicted  upon  a  fugitive  Dutchman  at  the  battle  of  MontcasseL 
After  relating  the  well-known  Jacobite  falsehood  of  his  quarrel 
with  Graham  of  Claverhouse,  she  asserts  that  he, '  sooner  or  later, 

*  always  manifested  ungrateful  hatred  against  those  who  saved 
^  his  life.'  And  this  candid  remark  she  illustrates  in  the  very 
next  page,  by  noticing  that  his  friendship  for  his  favourite  Ben- 
tinck,  wnom  she  afterwards  mentions  as  the  principal  attendant 
upon  his  deathbed,  originated  in  such  a  servioel  Lastly,  in 
speaking  of  his  alleged  violence  of  temper,  she  actually  accuses 
him  of  naving  made  caning  and  horsewhipping  common  among 
his  subjects.    *  Here,'  she  gravelv  says,  *  those  who  are  interested 

*  in  the  historical  statistic^  of  civilisation  may  observe,  that  the 
^  example  of  this  monareh's  manners  made  prevalent  in  England 

*  throughout  the  last  century,  every  species  of  castigation  with 
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*  scourges  and  sticks — not  only  by  parliamentary  license  in  the 

*  English  armies  professionally,  but  by  all  sorts  of  amateur  per- 

*  formances  from  the  strong  to  the  weak.'*  Now  the  fact 
is,  that  one  of  the  most  prominent  peculiarities  in  the  charac- 
ter of  our  ancestors  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
is  their  barbarous  propensity  to  personal  violence.  Was  not 
Dryden  beaten  almost  to  death  by  the  retainers  of  a  noble- 
man whom  he  had  offended  ?  Did  not  Charles  L  himself  cane 
one  of  the  Puritan  leaders  for  intruding  into  his  palace  ?  Does 
not  Shakspeare  mention,  as  if  it  were  an  action  natural  in  a 
prince  of  the  blood,  that  John  of  Gaunt  ^  burst  the  head'  of 
Master  Shallow,  for  crowding  among  his  followers?  And  does 
not  Miss  Strickland  herself  Record  the  public  beating  inflicted 
upon  Henry  Martin  by  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  ?  The 
lash,  it  is  true,  was  not  recognised  as  a  military  punishment  at 
the  time  of  which  we  speak,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  there 
was  no  standing  army ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  read  the  Eliza- 
bethan dramatists  without  remarking,  that  corporal  punishment 
is  constantly  spoken  of  aa  the  ordinary  infliction  for  trifling  civil 
offences  by  persons  of  the  lower  class.  And  we  can  scarcely 
imagine  Miss  Strickland  to  have  forgotten  the  barbarous  severity 
with  which  it  was  used  for  the  punishment  of  political  misde- 
meanours, under  her  favourite  James  II. 

Queen  Mary  II.  has  a  large  share  in  the  abhorrence  be- 
stowed by  Miss  Strickland  upon  her  husband.  And  yet  we 
confess  that  the  present  work  has,  upon  the  whole,  raised  her 
greatly  in  our  esteem.  "VVe  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  con- 
sidering her  character  as  one  which  it  is  easy  to  love ;  and  we 
certainly  did  not  expect  to  find  so  much  in  it  to  respect  and 
to  admire.  We  have  been  too  much  accustomed  to  regard  her 
as  bearing  a  favourable  resemblance  to  her  sister  Anne, — as 
possessing  the  same  insensibility,  the  same  selfishness,  and 
the  same  decent  and  domestic  virtues;  but  as  enabled,  by  the 
assistance  of  a  stronger  intellect,  to  assume  a  greater  show  of 
dignity  and  delicacy.  We  have  to  thank  Miss  Strickland  for 
convincing  us  of  our  injustice.  No  one  can  read  the  letters 
written  by  Mary  to  her  husband  in  Ireland,  without  being 
convinced  that  she  was  a  woman  of  great  powers  and  great 
virtues.  They  show  that  she  possessed  extraordinary  courjige 
and  energy,  and  invincible  powers  of  self-denial  and  self-com- 
mand ;  and  that  these  high  qualities  were  constantly  employed, 
with  the  warmest  and  most  unselfish  devotion,  in  discharging 
her  duty  to  a  cold  and  unfaithful  husband. 

♦  Vol.  xi.  p.  382.  ^ 
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The  principal  accusation  which  Miss  Strickland  brings  against 
Queen  Mary  is,  of  course,  the  obvious  one  that  she  was  an  un- 
natural daughter;  but  it  must  be  observed  that  this  heavy  charge 
is  grounded,  not  so  much  upon  the  injury  which,  from  her  position, 
fihe  was  in  some  measure  the  means  of  inflicting  upon  her  father, 
as  upon  the  allied  want  of  sensibility  which  she  displayed  during 
the  transaction.  We  need  not  discuss,  nor  has  Miss  Strickland 
attempted  to  discuss,  the  great  question,  whether  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  Princess  of  Orange  to  accept  or  to  refuse  the 
English  crown.  It  is  quite  clear  that  she  may  have  sin- 
cerely believed  herself  bound  to  accept  it;  and  it  is  certain 
that  many  wise  and  good  men  have  thought  her  right  in  that 
belief.  If  she  acted  upon  conscientious  conviction,  with  the 
feelings  which  became  an  aflPectionate  daughter  imder  circum- 
stances so  painful,  the  most  devoted  Jacobite  ought  not  to 
blame  her ;  but  if  she  conducted  herself  with  cold  insensibility, 
or  betrayed  selfish  exultation,  it  is  imposdble  for  the  most 
zealous  Whig  to  absolve  her. 

It  seems  diflScult  wholly  to  acquit  Mary  upon  this  occasion. 
We  do  not  indeed  give  entire  faith — though  Miss  Strickland, 
•f  course,  does  —  to  the  strange  stories  related  by  the  Duchess 
of  Marlborough,  of  her  sordid  delight  upon  taking  possession 
of  St.  James's  palace ;  both,  because  these  stories  are  in  a  great 
measure  discredited  by  their  own  intrinsic  improbability,  and  by 
the  known  malignity  and  falsehood  of  the  writer ;  and  because 
they  are  expr^sly  contradicted  by  the  unexceptionable  tes- 
timony of  Lord  Dartmouth,  who,  in  a  note  to  p.  826.  of  Burnet's 
history,  has  stated,  that  he  was  himself  an  eye-witness  of  her 
first  arrival  at  Whitehall  —  and  has  no  belirf  that  she  behaved 
in  the  ridiculous  and  indecent  manner  the  Duchess  of  Mari- 
borough  has  represented.  Nor  have  we  any  doubt  that  her 
undisturbed  cheerfulness  and  composure,  upon  and  immedi- 
ately after  her  accession,  were  in  a  great  measure  the  results 
of  a  painful  effort  to  control  her  natiuul  emotions.  But  it 
must  be  allowed,  that  her  affections  appear  to  have  been  of 
that  unimpassioned  kind  which  it  reqmres  long  habit  to  con- 
firm, and  which  time  and  absence  will  slowly  but  surely  ex- 
tinguish. Her  whole  life,  and  particularly  the  silence  of  her 
letters  upon  the  subject,  show  that  a  separation  of  nine  years 
bad  been  sufficient  to  chill,  if  not  to  extmguish,  her  regard  for 
her  father.  The  same  *  tardiness  of  nature'  will  explain  many 
other  circumstances  in  her  conduct,  of  which  Miss  Strickland 
takes  unfiivourable  notice.  She  seems  never  to  have  possessed  a 
confidential  friend,  except  her  husband : — to  be  sure,  it  was  not 
easy  to  have  one  in  her  position.     She  confined  her  uncle  in 
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tbe  Tower  wttb  little  apparent  reliictuioe;  and  sbe 
raOj,  to  my  the  least,  upon  rery  odd  terms  with  the  PrioeeaB 
Anne*  Mjm  Strickland,  indeed,  goes  so  fiir  as  to  call  Muy 
'a  cruel  sbter;'  a  jnd^^nient  whidi,  by  her  own  showing,  appeaas 
abaordly  harsh*  The  inOatoated  obsunaqr  with  which  the  ^anat^ 
cess  continoed  to  give  her  confidence  to  Ladj  Hariborougfa,  and 
the  insulting  manner  in  which  die  pttblicly  intruded  her  into 
the  royal  presence,  notwithstanding  the  detected  treason  of  the 
earl,  may  falriv  be  considered  to  have  warranted  very  serioos  dis- 
pleasure on  tne  part  of  the  Queen.  Once,  it  is  true,  Mary 
permitted  her  just  indignation  to  overpower  her  usual  self-com- 
mand, and  spoke  harshly  to  the  princess  when  ill  in  bed  firom 
the  effects  of  her  confinement ;  but  this  was  almost  a  solitary 
instance  of  loss  of  temper — and  sbe  afterwards  expressed  mudi 
regret  for  the  asperity  with  which  she  had  behaved. 

ff ow  that  we  have  candidly  made  these  admissions,  we  must 
remmd  our  readers  that  the  deficiencies  to  which  they  relate  are 
scarcely  within  the  jurisdiction  of  history.  It  is  from  the  actions 
and  intentions  of  a  queen,  and  not  from  her  temperament  and 
feelings,  that  we  must  form  our  impartial  judgment  of  her  merits. 
A  want  of  sensibility,  and  still  more  a  want  of  natural  affection, 
is  no  doubt  a  very  lamentable  defect ;  but  it  is  not  a  moral  vice. 
It  is  a  defect  of  temperament,  not  of  principle.  It  is  a  defect, 
moreover,  which  hais  been  found  in  persons  possessing  tbe 
rarest  and  highest  qualities;  in  persons  generous,  courageous, 
and  unselfish  to  a  fault ;  in  persons  whose  principal  object  in 
life  was  to  do  their  duty  to  God  and  man,  and  who  would  have 
fearlessly  perished  in  its  discharge.  Such  a  person  we  believe 
Mary  II.  to  have  been.  It  was  not  her  fault  that  she  did  not 
possess  those  quick  sympathies  and  warm  affections,  which  have 
gone  BO  far  to  redeem  the  memories  of  many  guilty  women* 
And  wo  must  remember,  in  reading  her  life,  what  her  biographer 
has  been  too  apt  to  forget,  that  the  question  is  not  so  much, 
whether  she  was  an  amiable  and  attractive  woman,  as  whether 
she  was  a  virtuous  and  conscientious  queen. 

Miss  Strickland  allows  but  cold  and  scanty  commendation  to 
the  eminent  merits  of  Mary  as  a  wife.  The  writer  who  finds 
such  profound  pathos  in  the  complwit  of  James  II.,  that 
'  really  he  was  very  weary,'  has  no  compassion  to  bestow  upon 
the  sufferings  and  self-devotion  of  his  daughter.  The  writer 
who  is  so  indignant  with  Swift  for  sneering  at  the  uxoriousneas 
of  Charles  L,  does  not  hesitate  to  denounce  as  'slavish'  the 
anxiety  of  Mary  IL  not  to  displease  her  husband*  Of  such 
trifling  inconsistencies  it  is  not  worth  our  while  to  complain. 
But  the  following  remarks  upon  the  letter  written  by  Mary  to 
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her  husband,  to  be  delivered  in  case  of  her  death,  could  only 
have  been  dictated  by  a  perverse  resolution  to  find  fault  at  ail 
hazards.  *  Archbishop  Tennison/  says  Miss  Strickland,  ^  delivered 

*  to  the  king  the  deceased  queen's  posthumous  letter,  together 

*  with  a  reproving  message  she  had  confided  to  him.  At  the 
'  same  time,  he  took  the  liberty  of  adding  a  severe  lecture  to 
'  his  Majesty  on  the  subject  of  his  gross  misconduct  in  regard 

*  to  Elizabeth  Yilliers.     The  King  took  this  freedom  in  good 

*  part,  and  solemnly  promised  the  archbishop  to  break  off  all 

*  mtimacy  with  her.  The  Queen's  letter  expressed  to  her  hus- 
'  band  the  great  pain  which  his  connexion  with  her  rival  had 
'  always  given  her.  True  to  the  personal  forbearance,  which 
'  is  a  remarkable  feature  in  her  conjugal  life,  she  never  com- 
'  plained,  or  told  the  pangs  she  suffered  from  jealousy,  till  after 

*  her  own  death  had  taken  place.  But  whether  she  could  be 
^  considered  to  expire  in  perfect  peacq  and  forgiveness  to  her 
^  husband,  when  she  left  written  reproaches,  exposing  him  at 
'  the  same  time  to  the  schooling  of  a  stranger  of  rude  manners, 
^  on  so  deli<!Ate  a  subject,  is  matter  for  consideration.'  * 

We  are  utterly  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  the  strange  view 
which  Miss  Strickland  here  takes  of  conduct,  which  to  us  ap- 
pears eminently  kind,  wise,  and  Christian.  A  religious  and 
most  affectionate  wife  has  the  affliction  of  knowing  that  her 
husband  is  living  in  habitual  infidelity  to  his  marriage  vow.  She 
is  induced — perhaps  against  her  better  judgment,  but  certainly 
by  the  best  and  most  unselfish  motives  —  to  bear  this  mortifica- 
tion in  patient  silence  for  several  years.  At  length  she  is  at- 
tacked by  a  mortal  disease,  and  feeb  her  death  approaching. 
Perhaps  her  conscience  upbraids  her  with  the  suggestion  that 
she  has  weakly  allowed  her  anxiety  for  her  husband's  comfort, 
and  her  dread  of  his  <Uspleasure,  to  deter  her  from  remonstrating 
against  the  sin  in  which  he  has  so  long  persevered.  At  all 
events,  she  feels  that  she  cannot  depart  in  peace,  without  opening 
her  heart  to  him  on  this  painful  subject.  She  accordingly  writes 
him  a  letter  of  expostulation,  to  be  delivered  in  case  of  her 
death ;  and  commits  it  to  the  care  of  a  venerable  prelate,  long 
her  chosen  counsellor.  Is  it  possible  to  act  with  more  scrupulous 
delicacy  ?  Could  tenderness  do  more,  or  .would  duty  be  satisfied 
with  less  ?  And  can  any  one  doubt  that,  had  the  parties  con- 
cerned been  Mary  Beatrice  and  James  II.,  Miss  Strickland 
would  have  overflowed  with  admiration  for  the  meek  and  pious 
wife,  and  with  compassion  for  the  penitent  husband  ? 

We  have  been  still  more  surprised  by  the  supercilious  tone  in 

•  Vol  xL  p.  818. 
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which  Miss  Strickland,  in  general  so  fuD  of  reverence  for  the 
Anglican  hierarchy,  permits  herself  to  speak  of  Dr.  Tennison's 
good  advice  to  William.  It  is  surely  difficult  not  to  be  scan- 
dalised, when  we  find  so  dutiful  a  daughter  of  the  church  de- 
signating the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  as  a  stranger  to  the 
£ang  of  England ;  and  reproaching  him  with  his  vehement  de- 
nunciation of  the  sin  of  adultery,  as  a  proof  of  rude  manners ! 
But  there  is  a  single  word,  in  the  succeeding  sentence,  which 
may  perhaps  explain  this  apparent  inconsistency.  *  It  ought,' 
says  Miss  Strickland,  '  to  be  reckoned  among  the  otlier  puns 

*  and  penalties  of  William  III.,  that  he  was  subjected  to  llie 
'  admonitions  and  exhortations  of  the  dissenting^ed  dergy ; 
^  whom  he  had  placed  in  the  wealthiest  church  preferments,  ^-he 

*  having  avowedly  not  the  best  opinion  of  the  disinterestedness 

*  of  their  conversion.'  It  is  *  dissenting-bred '  (^relates,  we  now 
perceive,  at  whom  Miss  .Strickland  thinks  it  right  to  sneer,  when 
they  conscientiously  discharge  their  duty  to  their  sovereign. 
The  fearless  zeal  for  morality,  which  she  is  the  first  to  admire 
in  the  orthodox  Kenn  and  Sancroft,  becomes  impertinence  in 
the  latitudinarian  Tennison  or  Burnet  We  certainly  have  yet 
to  be  convinced  that  it  requires  any  peculiar  form  of  education 
or  consecration  to  entitle  an  honest  man  to  rebuke  an  adulterer. 
We  think  that  a  writer  who  speaks  of  such  a  rebuke  as  a  pdin 
or  penalty,  and  who  affects  pity  for  its  object,  is  either  indulg- 
ing a  most  extravagant  prejudice,  or  treating  a  very  serious 
subject  with  most  unbecoming  levity.  And  we  are  glad  to 
find  that  William  III. — bad  as  Miss  Strickland  thinl»  him, 
and  bad  as  on  this  occasion  he  doubtless  was — had  good  sense 
and  right  feeling  enough,  to  be  grateful  for  the  admonition. 

The  private  life  of  Mary  II.  was  so  free  fcom  marked  faults, 
that  Miss  Strickland,  with  the  best  inclinations  possible,  has  not 
been  able  to  find  in  it  many  incidents  to  blame.  Some,  however, 
die  has  collected.  The  queen,  when  in  Holland,  occasionally 
played  at  cards  on  Sunday  evening.  She  was  induced,  upon 
her  return  to  England,  to  visit  a  fortune-teller,  and  to  attend 
one  or  two  places  of  public  diversion,  which  it  was  thought  in- 
consistent with  her  dignity  to  patronise.  She  was  too  fond  of 
eating,  and  had  a  double  chin.  Above  aU,  she  once  lost  her 
temper  and  spoke  harshly  to  Lord  Feversham,  because  he  had 
forbidden  King  William  to  be  prayed  for  in  the  queen  dowagerV 
chapel.  This  outbreak  of  impatience,  being  one  of  the  only 
two  instances  in  which  the  severely  tried  patience  of  the  queen 
is  recorded  to  have  failed,  is  naturally  dwelt  on  with  much  com- 
placency by  her  biographer ;  who  brings  it  forward  as  a  signal 
example  of  what  she  elegantly  terms  *  vixenish  vivacity,'  in  a 
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person  so  generally  admired  for  imperturbable  caknness.  We 
mention  these  imputations,  trifling  as  they  are,  because  no  one 
can  fail  to  perceive  how  clearly  they  imply  the  absence  of  any 
serious  scandal ;  and  this  in  days  when  the  silence  of  calumny 
was  the  highest  possible  compliment  to  virtue.  In  the  gossip 
of  a  private  circle  sudi  defects  would  be  but  lightly  noticed ; 
and  surely  they  appear  venial  indeed  in  the  sovereign  of  a  great 
and  troubled  empire. 

But,  if  Miss  Strickland  cannot  find  many  facts  to  produce 
against  Mary's  character,  the  blackest  suspicions  are  ready  to 
her  hand.  Nothing  short  of  intended  parricide  is  imputed ;  and 
this,  by  her  own  admission,  upon  no  evidence  except  a  rumour 
which  appears  to  have  been  circulated  by  the  exiles  of  the  Jaco- 
bite party.     *  She  (Mary),'  says  Miss  Strickland,  "^  is  accused  of 

*  the  awfiil  charge  of  reproaching  her  husband  sharply,  by  letter, 

*  of  (with?)  letting  her  father  go  as  he  did.  The  letter  is  not 
f  to  be  foupd,  nor  are  any  of  1^  letters  to  her  husband,  before 
'  their  accession  to  the  throne  of  Gh:^eat  Britun,  forthcoming*; 

*  and  the  evidence  rests  on  the  hearsay  report  that  one  of  we 
<  Jacobite  exiles  told  to  James  II.  The  imhappy  &ther  be^ 
'  lieved  it ;  but  the  reader  ought  only  to  give  credit  to  the  horrid 

*  imputation  as  far  as  it  seems  in  unison  with  the  rest  of  her 
^  conduct.     Our  own  opinion  is,  that  to  write  a  disapproving 

*  word  to  her  lord  and  master,  or  cast  any  reproach  on  hb 

*  conduct,  was  more,  than  she  dared  to  do,  while  she  was  in 
'  Holland.'  ♦ 

We  really  think  we  have  never  read  a  passage  betra3r]ng 
more  complete  ignorance  of  those  imiversal  principles  of  com- 
mon sense  and  common  justice,  upon  which  historians  ought  to 
ground  their  decisions.  It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  the  report 
mentioned  by  Miss  Strickland  is  worth,  as  evidence,  nothing  at 
all.  It  was  probably  one  of  fifty,  each  more  atrocious  and  more 
incredible  than  the  other,  which  were  duly  believed  and  repeated 
at  St.  Germains.  Miss  Strickland  herself  can  only  say  for 
it,  that  James  II.,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart,  believed 
it.  Therefore  she  leaves  it  to  her  readers,  to  be  accepted  or 
rejected,  as  their  pre-conceived  impressions  may  incline  them. 

*  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  against 

*  the  prisoner;  therefore  do  not  convict  him, — unless  the  aocusa- 

*  tion  <<  seems  in  unison  with  the  rest  of  his  conduct." '  Such 
is  Miss  Strickland's  mode  of  summing  up.  She  probably  thinks 
that  she  is  displaying  praiseworthy  candour  in  thus  giving 
Mary  a  chance  of  acquittal ;  but  if  so,  she  has  greatly  mis- 

•  Vol.  X.  p.  412. 
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conceived  the  manner  in  which  the  task  she  has  undertaken 
ought  to  be  performed.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  biographer  to  sift 
evidence  and  weigh  probabilities;  not  to  rake  together  a  mass 
of  forgotten  calumnies,  and  submit  it  unexamined  to  the  cre- 
dulity of  the  world. 

The  following  observations,  we  think,  are  equally  unjustifiable. 
After  mentioning  that  the  queen  was  attacked  by  the  smallpox 
in  December,  1694,  the  narrative  proceeds  thus:  —  *  She  sat  up 

*  nearly  all  that  night  in  her  cabinet  —  burning  and  destroying 

*  papers,  on  which  she  did  not  wish  the  public  at  any  future 

*  time  to  pass  judgment.     Burnet  praises  this  action,  as  one  of 

*  great  consideration  towards  people  whom  these  papers  would 

*  have  committed,  if  seen  after  she  was  no  more.  Queen  Mary 
'  was  certainly  anxious  that  these  documents  should  not  commit 

*  her  memory— and  took  a  sure  way  of  depriving  biographers  of 
^  them.     Yet  by  those  which  remain,  dark  mysterious  surmises 

*  are  raised,  regarding  the  portentous  nature  of  those  destroyed. 

*  What  state  secrets  were  those  which  could  induce  her  to  keep 

*  a  solitary  vigil  in  her  closet  at  Kensington,  in  a  December 

*  night ;  and,  with  death  in  her  veins,  devote  herself  to  the  task, 
'  at  once  agitating  and  fatiguing,  of  examining  and  destroying 
^  important  papers?  ....  Strange  contrast,'  adds  Miss 
Strickland,  ^  between  an  unfortunate  father  and  a  fortunate 

*  daughter  I    James  IL  preserved  every  document  which  could 

*  cast  light  on  his  conduct,  valuing  their  preservation  before  life 

*  itself.     Mary  II.  destroyed  all  in  her  power,  which  could  give 

*  the  stamp  of  certainty  to  her  personal  history.'* 

It  is  difficult  to  read  this  passage  without  recalling  the  hallu- 
cinations of  those  would-be  heroines  of  mock-romantic  tales, 
who  persist  in  discerning  gulltv  secrets,  and  in  finding  grounds 
for  *  dark  mysterious  surmises,  in  all  the  ordinary  occurrences 
of  life.  Can  any  thing  be  more  natural  than  that  a  queen, 
placed  on  the  throne  by  a  revolution,  and  remaining  there  for 
seven  years  amid  constant  faction  and  occasional  civil  war,  should 
have  in  her  custody  many  papers  which  she  was  bound  in  honour 
not  to  trust  to  the  discretion  of  others  ?  And  would  not  the 
existence  of  such  papers  most  fully  and  creditably  account  for 
her  anxiety  to  review  the  contents  of  her  cabinet,  on  finding 
herself  seized  by  a  dangerous  illness?  There  is,  no  doubt, 
much  which  is  remarkable  in  her  conduct  on  this  occasion ;  hut 
little  which  we  should  have  thought  her  present  biographer 
would  feel  inclined  to  remark.  Nor  can  we  understand  why 
Miss  Strickland  considers  the  contrast,  which  she  draws  between 
the  father  and  the  daughter,  as  favourable  to  the  former.     If 

♦  VoLxi.  p.306. 
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James  had  by  him  at  his  death — as  he  probably  had  —  papers 
capable  of  compromising  persons  who  survived  him,  he  ought  to 
have  taken  care  to  place  them  in  safety.  And  if  he  neglected 
to  do  so,  we  can  only  say  that  the  '  unfortunate  father  *  showed 
less  good  sense,  less  care  for  his  friends,  and  less  regard  for  his 
duty,  than  the  *  fortunate  daughter.' 

One  more  of  these  invidious  comments,  and  we  have  done. 
It  is  a  passage  which  we  have  read  with  unfeigned  regret,  and 
which  we  really  hope  our  remonstrances  may  induce  Miss  Strick- 
land to  reconsider.  Most  of  our  readers  will  remember  the 
agony  of  grief  and  repentance  displayed  by  William  III.  in  his 
attendance  on  the  deathbed  of  his  injured  wife.  According  to 
Miss  Strickland,  *he  ordered  his  camp  bed  to  be  brought  into 

*  the  chamber  of  his  dying  consort,  and  remained  with  her  night 

*  and  day,  while  she  struggled  between  life  and  death.'  The 
anguish  of  a  bereaved  husband  is  generally  respected,  even  by 
his  enemies ;  and  most  persons  will  think  there  is  something 
peculiarly  touching  in  the  anguish  of  the  cold,  silent,  sarcastic 
William,  who  usually  seems  to  have  thought  it  beneath  his  dig- 
nity, as  a  prince  and  a  soldier,  to  show  his  sense  of  common  joys 
or  sorrows.  Such  is  not  Miss  Strickland's  feeling.  While 
describing  the  emotions  of  the  dying  wife  and  the  penitent 
husband,  she  coolly  watches  her  opportunity  to  insinuate  sus- 
picions  of  their  truth.     *  It  is  possible,'  she  says,   *  that  he 

*  was  desirous  of  preventing  any  diing  she  might  say  respecting 

*  the  events  of  her  past  life  1'*  And  then,  in  the  very  teeth  of 
this  charitable  conjecture,  she  goes  on  to  relate  that  the  queen, 
when  at  the  point  of  death,  had  a  long  private  conference  with 
Archbishop  Tennison. 

We  need  not  point  out  how  entirely  such  faults  as  those  which 
we  have  thus  briefly  noticed  must  deprive  the  work  in  which 
they  occur  of  all  real  historical  value.  But  we  cannot  conclude 
without  expressing  our  earnest  hope  that  our  remarks  may  in- 
duce Miss  Strickland,  if  not  to  correct  the  tone  and  temper  of 
her  book,  at  least  to  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  expunging 
the  solemn  and  vehement  protestations  of  impartiality  which  she 
has  thought  proper  to  make  in  her  preface.  Our  criticisms  have 
not  been  made  in  a  hostile  spirit.  We  have  carefully  avoided 
harsh  language ;  we  have  abstained  from  sifting  her  pages  to 
detect  faults  of  style  or  inaccuracies  in  fact ;  we  have  endea- 
voured to  express  no  political  sentiment  which  the  most  zealous 
Cavalier  might  not,  consistently  with  his  principles,  approve. 
We  can  make  allowance  for  honest  prejudice,  but  not  for  wilful 
self-delusion.     Of  self-delusion  no  rational  person  can  acquit 

♦  VoL  xi.  p.  312. 
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MisB  Strickland,  after  comparing  the  lofty  professions  of  her 
preface  with  the  bitter  partisanship  of  her  narrative.  And  of 
wilful  self-delusion  —  in  other  words,  of  deliberate  insincerity 

—  she  will  unquestionably  be  guilty,  if  she  refuses  to  correct 
this  inconsistency. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  we  have  not  referred  to  Mr.  Ma- 
caulay's  recent  publication  in  the  course  of  this  article :  and  the 
reason  of  this  is,  partly  that  the  plan  of  it  was  entirely  arranged, 
and  in  great  part  executed,  before  we  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
that  remarkable  production;  but  chiefly  that  the  limited  and 
comparatively  humble  nature  of  our  design  seemed  not  to  require, 
and  scarcely  indeed  to  admit  of  our  seeking  aid  in  so  high  a 
quarter  for  the  object  we  had  in  view.  That  object,  as  we  have 
intimated  at  the  outset,  was  to  show  that  Miss  Strickland  had 
been  signally  partial  and  unjust  in  her  estimate  of  individual 
characters,  even  on  the  supposition  that  her  professed  principles 
of  judgment  were  right,  and  her  assumptions  correct,  as  to  many 
very  questionable  facts.  Mr.  Macaulay  has  settled  many  ques- 
tions, of  far  higher  importance  than  those  with  which  we  have 
been  engaged,  against  the  views  and  assumptions  of  this  lady 
and  her  party  —  by  proofs  and  by  arguments  that  admit,  we 
think,  of  no  refutation.  But  we  thought  we  had  no  need  (^ 
such  a  champion  for  the  attainment  of  our  immediate  object ; 
and  have  preferred  winning  our  little  battle  with  our  own  forces 

—  feeling,  at  the  same  time,  that  we  had  no  right  to  invoke  ti 
higher  power,  where  we  were  able  to  help  ourselves  —  and 
where  it  certainly  could  not  be  pretended  that  there  was  dignus 
vindice  nodus. 


Art.  VIL  —  Presbytery  Examined.  An  Essay^  Critical  and 
Historical,  on  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Scotland  since  the 
Reformation.    By  The  Duke  of  Argyll.    London :  1848. 

HPhis  work  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll  is  creditable  alike  to  his 
abilities  and  his  taste.  It  is  written  with  great  precision, 
and  occasional  elegance,  of  style ;  and  evinces,  for  so  young  an 
author,  considerable  facility  of  expression  and  command  of 
imagery.  The  subject  also,  and  the  manner  of  treating  it,  be- 
apeak  an  earnest  and  manly  character;  one  which  pr^ers  the 
solid  to  the  glittering,  and  is  not  ashamed  of  thinking  fervidly 
and  deeply^  on  matters  not  often  attractive  to  the  young  and 
aristocratic.  In  short,  putting  his  dukedom  and  his  age  entirely 
aside,  this  little  work  is  one  in  which  much  has  been  per- 
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formed  which  would  do  credit  to  the  ripest  and  matiurest  years. 
Whether  the  noble  author  has  quite  attained  the  standard  at 
which  he  aims> — whether  hb  hand  is  as  yet  steady  enough,  and 
his  eye  sufficiently  practised,  to  hold  the  scales  between  con- 
tending sects,  and  fierce  polemics  —  is  a  question  on  which  his 
greatest  admirers  are  not  likely  to  differ  with  the  public.  But 
even  his  cathedral  and  dogmatic  air  has  something  honest  and 
ilatural  about  it  It  is  of  that  kind  which  is  likely  to  soften, 
instead  of  hardening,  with  years  and  experience ;  and  we  are 
quite  willing  to  accept  it,  along  with  the  rarer  quality  of  hearty 
and  unaffected  enthusiasm,  which  gives  impulse  and  energy  ta 
his  pen. 

The  truth  is,  his  Grace  has  here  sounded,  and  with  emphasis 
and  force,  the  key-note  of  a  great  question :  and  he  has  our 
thanks,  and  deserves  those  of  all  men  who  have  the  good  of 
their  country  at  heart,  for  directing  the  eyes  of  statesmen  to  a 
class  of  subjects  whidx  have  long  been  too  much  n^lected. 
We  are  glad  to  find,  once  more,  one  of  his  station  and  name, 
not  ashamed  to  know  something  of  the  feelings  whicMstill  sway, 
and  the  topics  which  still  interest  the  great  body  of  his  country* 
men.     Even  railways  and  steamers  have  done  but  little  to  con- 
vey to  our  neighbours  south  of  the  Tweed  any  real  knowledge 
of  the  sentiments  or  habits  of  the  people  of  the  North.     The 
returning  autunm  brings  them,  like  woodcocks  in  October  frost, 
on  their  annual  migration  •—  to  sketch  our  lakes  and  mountains, 
dhoot  our  grouse,  perhaps  sometimes  even  wear  our  philibeg, 
but  gathering  no  knowledge,  and  imparting  none,  of  the  real 
character,  tastes,  or  peculiarities  of  the  fieople.     A  tale  of  John 
Knox,  we  fear,  sounds  almost  as  l^endary  and  obsolete,  in  En- 
glish ears,  as  ^  Chevy  Chase,'  or  a  ^  Lay  of  Ancient  Rome : ' 
and. most  of  the  readers  who  condescend  to  care  at  aU  for  the 
controversies  and  turmoil  of  those  days,  probably  regard  them 
with  the  same  kind  of  interest  as  that  with  which  they  would 
peruse  the  description  of  the  lists  and  jousts  of  Ashby  —  as 
a  story  of  exciting  but  childish  and  useless  strife,  to  be  looked 
back  on,  in  our  days,  with  a  smile  of  superdlious  thankfulness, 
and  recalling  only  the  barbarous  pastimes  or  pursuits  of  an  age 
happily  gone  by.    But  no  one  will  think  thus  who  knows  any- 
thmg  of  Scotland.    Those  who  have  derived  their  conceptions 
of  Scottish  character  from  the  Jacobite  or  time-serving  historians 
of  the  last  century,  must  form,  as  too  many  have  formed,  very 
shallow  and  erroneous  opinions  on  the  real  spirit  and  temper  of 
our  Northern  population.    But  all  who,  like  the  Duke  of  AxgjU, 
understand  our  countrymen,  know  well  that  the  topics  oil  which 
he  writes  are  no  antiquarian  curiosities,  nor  the  vain  fancies  d!& 
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few  distempered  zealots,  but  are  vital  and  operating  political  facts, 
which  lie  deep  in  the  foundations  of  the  social  condition  of  the 
people,  and  have,  at  the  present  day,  the  firmest  hold  and  the 
most  profound  influence  on  their  life  and  conduct. 

One  reason  why  the  English  know  so  little,  and  care  so  little, 
about  Scotland  is,  that  so  few  Scotchmen,  of  tlie  many  that  have 
crossed  the  Tweed,  are  found,  like  his  Grace  of  Argyll,  either  to 
know  or  to  care  anything  about  the  poorer  and  more  provincial 
regions  they  have  left.  It  is,  we  suppose,  an  effect  almost  irre- 
sistible of  southern  air.  We  do  not  say  that  they  are  actually 
ashamed  of  their  country  ;  but  in  English  company  they  would 
rather  hear  and  speak  of  anything  else  —  and  be  but  too  happy 
if  they  should  be,  or  flatter  themselves  they  are,  mistaken  for 
Englishmen ;  or  that  their  northern  origin  be  not  bewrayed  by 
their  features  or  their  speech.  These  are  weaknesses  from  which 
even  great  minds  are  not  always  exempt;  and,  probably,  if  the 
British  court  had  been  fixed  at  Holyrood,  at  the  Union,  although 
an  Englishman  is  of  a  sturdier  and  less  accommodating  nature, 
the  force  tf  fashion  would  have  given  dignity  and  elegance  to 
what  we  now  so  sensitively  conced ; — and  who  can  tell  whether 
our  Court  beauties  might  not  have  despised  a  Windsor  accent, 
and  even  a  Talbot  or  a  Percy  sought  kingly  favour  through  a 
twentieth  Scotch  cousinship  ? 

This  tendency,  which  it  is  easy  to  despise  but  difficult  to 
resist,  has  produced  consequences  far  more  important  than  those 
amusing  idiosyncrasies  which  good-natured  friends  are  not  ill- 
pleased  to  observe  and  laugh  at  in  others.  It,  and  other  causes, 
have  led  to  a  real  ignorance  on  the  part  of  our  governors,  of  the 
people  they  govern ;  and  what  is  still  more  unfortunate,  to  a  real 
ignorance  on  the  part  of  many  of  our  countrymen,  of  the  country 
and  people  to  which  they  belong.  This  is  the  fruit  of  that 
Anglomania  which  the  Union  naturally  enough  occasioned.  We 
have  borrowed  many  good  things,  undoubtedly,  of  our  English 
brothers,  since  we  became  one  family; — a  good  deal  of  Sieir 
money,  and  something  of  their  domestic  habits  —  in  both  of 
which  respects  there  was  considerable  room  for  improvement  at 
home.  The  Union  also  terminated  those  predatory  feuds  which 
used  to  occupy  and  consume  the  floN>fer  of  our  Scottish  youth. 
Our  swords  were  literally  beat  into  ploughshares ;  and  the  pro- 
verbial impetuosity  of  the  national  character  has  foimd  more 
profitable  vent,  in  improving  the  resources  of  our  naturally  un- 
productive soil,  and  in  disposing  of  its  skill  and  industry  in  the 
market  of  the  world, — in  every  quarter  of  the  habitable  globe. 
This,  and  much  more  of  good  the  Union  undoubtedly  gave  us. 
But,  with  all  these  advantages,  some  evib  ensued,  from  Sie  corn- 
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mencement  of  our  English  connexion.  The  nationality  of  the 
higher  orders  gradually  disappeared ;  and  they  by  degrees  lost 
the  characteristics  which  the  great  body  of  tbe  people  retained. 
While  our  Scottish  nobles  were  learning  courtly  manners^  and 
exercising  English  wit,  at  Whitehall,  they  forgot  that  the  habits 
and  sentiments  which  they  were  so  ready  to  shake  off,  were  still 
burning  with  a  flame  as  fierce  in  the  hearts  of  their  countrymen, 
as  when  the  echoes  of  St  Giles  rang  to  the  voice  of  Knox  fifty 
years  before ;  nor  were  their  eyes  opened,  till  they  were  swept 
away  before  the  convulsions  of  the  Commonwealtb.  During  the 
last  century  the  same  causes  continued  to  operate.  Partly  from 
the  affectation  of  English  tastes  and  habits,  to  whidi  Presby- 
terianism  was  repulsive,  and  partly  from  the  influence  of  French 
principles  and  French  philosophy,  it  became  fashionable  for 
Scotchmen  of  rank  to  assume  an  air  of  disgust  for  the  rdigion 
and  opinions  of  their  forefathers.  Even  the  clergy  began  to  be 
ashamed  of  their  cloth  —  to  pity  the  violence  and  fanatidsm  of 
former  days,  to  pride  themselves  on  their  greater  liberality  and 
knowledge  of  the  world,  to  preach  cold  moral  essays  to  colder 
and  not  too  moral  audiences,  and  with  faint  praise  and  pedantic 
compassion,  to  profane  the  graves  and  memories  of  the  noble 
hearted  and  earnest  Heroes  of  the  Reformation. 

Other  causes  combined,  during  the  last  century,  to  render  the 
spirit  of  Scottish  Presbyterianbm  unpopular  and  distasteful.  That 
century  was  an  age  of  scepticism,  not  in  religion  only,  but  in  all 
things.  An  age  of  unbelief  in  all  truth — 'and  of  strong  and  per^ 
verse  belief,  in  the  false,  affected,  and  unnatural.  False  loyalty, 
false  morality,  ialse  taste  in  the  lighter,  and  false  principle  in 
the  graver  pursuits  of  men,  were  the  characteristics  of  the  time. 
Emanating  from  the  autocracy  of  wit,  philosophy,  and  fashion 
which  ruled  the  European  world  from  Paris,  this  cold  and  for- 
mal spirit  checked  all  the  truer  and  profounder  aspirations  of 
the  heart.  The  fire  of  genius,  the  glow  of  enthusiasm,  the 
earnestness  of  passion  or  of  zeal,  were  chilled  and  quenched  by 
the  glittering  and  hollow  mediocrity  of  the  day.  No  wonder 
that  in  such  times  the  rough,  but  broad,  vigorous,  and  manly 
spirit  of  the  Scotch  reformers  was  greatly  out  of  fashion. 

But  the  storms  with  which  the  century  closed,  purified  the 
fur,  and  dissipated  these  unhealthy  vapours.  Men  again  began 
to  think  and  to  act  for  themselves ;  to  free  themselves  from  the 
fetters  of  schoolmen  or  coteries,  and  to  allow  nature  and  thought 
unrestrained  action.  The  emancipition  of  men's  minds  is  pro- 
claimed by  the  fresh  vigour  of  the  literature,  as  well  as  the 
Kberality  of  the  legislation,  of  recent  years.  Nor  has  social  life 
escaped  the  beneficial  influence.     No  doubt,  we  still  dispute 
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among  oussehres,  as  men  always  did.  We  hold  bur  own  faith 
to  be  true ;  and  extend  to  our  brother  such  measure  only,  <^ 
charity  as  our  natural  temperament,  or  acquired  principles;  may 
suggest  Clashing  opinions  still  produce  controversies ;  and  pole- 
mical controreisies  are  still  pointed  with  those  sharp  darts  for 
which  they  have  always  been  distinguished  But  then,  we 
are  all  in  earnest.  We  speak  now,  because  we  believe.  We  are 
no  longer  incapable  of  being  warmed  into  emotion,  or  ashamed 
to  dispbiy  it;  nor  do  we  stand  on  one  side^  with  the  indif- 
ference of  afllected  philosophy —  with  the  cold  sneer  of  a  creed 
that  has  no  belief  in  honesty  or  zeal. .  Many  things  in  science 
have  been  found  out  to  be  true,  which  the  sceptics  of  the 
Academy  prided  themselves  on  deriding.  Many  so-caUed  vulgar 
errors  have  been  proved  to  be  strange,  but  certain,  facts.  Meuj 
if  not  now  prone  to  superstition,  inquire  at  least  before  they 
<fiisbelieve ;  and  the  temper  of  society  is  friendly  to  sober  and 
real  search  after  truth.  One  result  of  returning  vigour  has 
been,  with  us,  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  public  back  to  those 
fountains  where  the  social  history  of  the  Commons  o{  Scotland 
takes  its  rise ;  and  frcsa  which  has  flowed,  through  much  turmoil 
and  disturbance,  much  discouragement,  and  occasional  defeat  and 
disaster,  the  broad  stream  of  Scottish  prosperity. 

It  is  instructive  and  interesting  to  trace  in  the  sister  kingdoms, 
and  to  compare  by  contrast,  the  gradual  spread  of  knowledge 
and  intelligence  in  each.  In  England,  the  tendency  of  the 
national  character  has  always  been  to  a  watchful  and  scrupulous 
defence  of  individual  freedom — impatient  of  personal  control,  and 
jealous  of  any  inroad  on  perscmal  rights.  A  certain  cool,  and 
sturdy  defiance  of  unjust  authority,  and  a  sensitive  resistance  to 
encroachment,  have  at  once  won  for  England  the  bright  jewel  of 
her  political  liberty,  and  have  stamped  on  the  character  of  ber 
sons  that  *  morgue  Britaanique '  for  which  tiiey  are  every  where 
distinguished.  Beligious  zeal  has  generally,  with  them,  been 
subaervi^it  to  political  objects.  *They  shook  off  the  yoke  of 
Bome,  quite  as  much  from  the  restraints  it  imposed  on  their 
libertv,  as  from  those  it  laid  on  their  consciences.  Strong  as 
was  tne  religious  element  in  the  wars  of  the  Commonwealth,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  nation  would,  even  then,  have  deserted  the 
monarchy,  but  for  the  encroachments  of  the  prerogative  on  the. 
civil  rights  of  the  subject.  James  himself,  had  he  been  content 
to  r^n  as  a  constitutional  prince,  might  possibly  have  suo« 
ceeded  in  re-establishing  Catholicism,  without  any  alarming  or 
&tal  outbreak. 

In  Scotland  the  story  is  difl!»rent  —  in  many  remarkable  par^ 
ticulara.     The  character  of  the  people  is  naturally  more  im- 
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petnons  in  action,  more  enbject  to  altiernations  of  WBotion^  mid 
perhaps  1668  marked  with  personal  Belf-req>ect*  Jealous  enoqgh  of 
foreign  domination,  ready  to  repel  an  invader  foot  by  foot,  &ithfiil 
to  their  king  or  their  chief  to  the  last  extremity,  the  Commons  of 
Sootiand  were,  before  the  Reformation,  l^no  means  so  impatient 
of  arbitrary  power,  cac  so  determined  oapereonal  independence, 
as  the  bold  yeomanry  of  England,  line  feudal  or  clannish 
character  and  temper  survived  much  long^  among  the  hiUs.and 
fastnesses  of  the  North ;  and  the  passion  of  feudal  fidelity  was 
cherished  by  the  people  with  all  their  national  ardour  and  in- 
tensity. They  had  in  truth  no  other  outlet.  Intellectual  enters 
prise  was  crudied  under  the  withenng  influence  of  priestcraft; 
and  the  ambition  of  the  Scotsman  of  lower  rank  seldom  rose 
higher  than  that  of  proving  himself  a  devoted  vassal  of  his  chiei^ 
' —  while  the  nobler  bom  thought  they  readied  the  summit  of 
their  hopes  if  they  earned  the  reputation  of  gallant  eavaliers  in 
the  royal  ranks. 

But  the  real  history  of  Scotland  b^ins  at  the  Reformation. 
Our  own  nationality,  we  fairly  confess,  does  not  take  the  direction 
of  caring  anxiously  to  inquire  into  the  cabals  and  feuds  of  the 
very  poor,  very  turbulent,  and  not  very  high-minded  Nobility 
who  graced  or  disgraced  the  Courts  of  the  Stuarts.  It  is  not  flat- 
tering to  onr  pride  to  dwdl  on  the  tergiversations  and  double 
dealing  which  were  too  chiffaot^ristio  oi  the  wars  of  Montrose 
and  Dundee — when  the  father  generally  kept  well  with  one  side^ 
while  his  son  fought  on  the  oUier — when  lords  and  lairds  had 
their  eyes  firmly  fixed  on  the  trembling  balance,  and  threw  aU 
their  unpledged  weight  into  the  descending  scale.  It  is,  to  a 
great  degree,  a  mdancholy  and  de^:«ding,  while  it  is  a  diverting 
picture.  Yet  such  have  been,  by  miMth  too  exclssively,  the 
themes  of  both  form^  and  recent  historians ;  who  seem  to  prefer 
the  pageantry  of  battles,  and  the  fopperies  of  royal  state,  to  what 
is  rcMsdly  noble,  honest,  and  true  in  a  naticm's  history.  We  have 
little  respect  for  that  kind  of  historical  composition,  which 
glitters,  lUce  a  tournament,  with  armour  and  lances,  and  resounds 
with  tiie  clash  of  swords ;  and  as  little  for  the  artist  who  will 
not  d^rade  his  pencil  to  portray  any  lineaments  but  those  of 
the  kings,  and  princes,  and  nobles  of  the  earth.  That  is  not 
history,  to  our  minds.  We  would  rather  watch  and  trace  the 
gradual,  but  constant,  growth  to  strength  and  maturity,  of  a 
hardy,  deep-thinking  and  strong-willed  commonalty — less  swayed 
by  popular  fickleness  —  less  moved  by  the  frown  of  power— »• 
less  shaken  by  the  vicissitudes  of  affairs — more  firm  and  stedfast 
in  the  prosecution  of  their  views  and  purposes  throughout  nearly 
three  centuries,  than  any  other  people  of  modem  Europe.  How 
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that  deep  and  fervent  spirit  was  first  evoked,  and  how  it  grew 
and  strengthened,  gathering  vigour  from  every  fall,  and  dravriDg 
nurture  even  from  the  blasts  of  persecution, — how  the  flame 
was  re-animated  when  low  —  how  it  scorched  when  it  burned 
the  brightest  —  and  how  intellect,  education,  morals,  and  social 
order  have  flourished  or  decayed  under  its  beams  -^  this,  to  be 
well  and  rightly  told,  is  our  idea  of  a  history  of  Scotland. 

No  doubt  the  prevalent  feature  in  such  a  story  is  the  deep 
Religious  spirit  which  has  always  animated  the  people.  But 
that  was  not  a  spirit  which  found  vent  merely  in  Scriptural 
phraseology,  or  fasts,  or  conventicles.  It  was  the  basis  and 
groundwork  of  a  great,  and,  in  some  respects,  of  a  noble  system  of 
national  polity  —  comprehending  within  it  many  of  the  essential 
elements  of  freedom  in  the  civil,  and  of  morals,  order,  and 
accomplishment  in  the  social  community.  The  men  who  founded 
it  were  no  rude,  unenlightened,  or  unlettered  bigots.  They 
were  men  skilled  in  the  languages,  familiar  with  the  institu- 
tions, and  not  ignorant  of  the  courts  of  Europe  —  as  well  as 
eminent,  in  many  instances,  among  the  scholars  of  that  time. 

*  Perhaps,'  says  a  well-known  writer,  *  some  of  our  literati  who 
'  entertain  such  diminutive  ideas  of  the  taste  and  learning  of 
'  those  times,  might  be  surprised  if  they  could  be  set  down  at 
'  the  table  of  one  of  our  Scottish  reformers,  surrounded  by  6 
^  circle  of  his  children  and  pupils,  when  the  conversation  was  all 
'  carried  on  in  French,  and  the  chapter  of  the  Bible  at  family 
'  worship,  was  read  by  the  boys  in  Latin,  French,  Greek,  bjA 

*  Hebrew.'  Knox  himself  was  quite  qualified  to  take  his  place 
among  the  men  of  letters  of  his  day.  His  mind  had  been  enlarged 
by  long  residence  on  the  Continent,  and  he  was  no  stranger  in 
the  highest  and  most  courtly  circles.  The  name  of  Melville  stood 
side  by  side  with  that  of  Buchanan,  and  near  the  very  head  of 
European  scholars.  He  was  the  friend  of  Beza  and  of  ScaKger, 
and  the  correspondent  of  Casaubon:  and  the  man  who,  in  open 
council,  and  to  his  own  imminent  danger,  defied  the  coarse  jeers  of 
his  too  learned  sovereign,  and  the  threats  and  persuasions  of  his 
counsellors,  is  found  in  his  exile  at  Sedan,  when  almost  an  octoge- 
narian, awaking  his  neglected  muse  in  an  epithalamium  oti  a 
royal  marriage.  But,  above  all,  those  who  laid  the  foundation  of 
Scottish  Presbytery,  were  men  acquainted  with  affairs,  and  pos- 
sessed of  thorough  knowledge  of  the  world.  It  was  no  system  of 
mere  bigotry  or  priestcraft  which  they  proposed  to  ^tablish ; 
nor  were  they  a  society  of  Jesuits,  who  sought  to  bend  and  be- 
guile all  human  institutions  and  relations  to  the  purposes  of  theit* 
order.  Their  object  was  not  merely  to  found  a  theological  iiisti- 
tute,  but  to  provide  a  great  system  of  religious  and  monil  training 
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lor  the  people — much  more  than  to  carry  out  specukthre  views 
on  civil  and  spiritual  powers.  How  far  the  prindplea  of  their 
polity  in  the  latter  particular  were  sound  in  themselves,  or  prac* 
tically  expedient,  is>  of  course,  a  question  open  to  many  opinions. 
But,  with  them,  *New  Presbyter'  was  not  *01d  Priest  writ 
<  large ;'  whatever  in  individual  instances  the  system  may  have 
become,  or  to  whatever  use  it  may  in  the  course  of  our  history 
have  been  afterwards  turned.  No  one  who  candidly  considers 
the  fabric  of  the  Church  government  founded  by  Knox,  and  ma- 
tured by  his  successors,  can  fiul  to  read  there,  vividly  portrayed, 
the  lineaments  of  strong  practical  sagacity  and  woddly  wisdom 
— and  both  the  outline  and  the  substance  of  a  great  scheme 
of  national  instruction.  The  best  memorial  of  their  success, 
and  the  most  lasting  monument  to  their  fame,  is  the  fact,  that, 
to  this  day,  the  spirit  they  inspired  remains  among  us  in  all 
its  original  intensity ;  softened  only  by  the  greater  liberality  and 
tolerance  of  a  more  polished  age,  and  by  the  moral  and  social 
results  which  are  among  the  fruits  of  their  labours. 

The  Presbyterian  system,  thus  established  at  first,  has  pro- 
duced two  very  prominent  and  notable  effects  on  the  national 
character.  The  first  and  most  striking  of  these  is  the  attach- 
ment of  the  people  to  their  Calvinistic  creed,  and  the  inde- 
pendent logical  turn  of  mind  natural  to  the  constant  study  of 
doctrinal  and  controversial  theology.  This  is  at  the  present  day 
a  peculiar  feature  of  the  Scotch ;  and  it  has  been  so  throughout 
their  history.  We  may  attribute  to  this  cause,  taken  in  con- 
nexion with  the  system  of  parochial  schools,  the  comparatively 
intellectual  cast  of  the  habits  and  recreations  even  of  the  pea- 
santry. No  system  of  priestly  domination  could  ever  have 
done  this  for  them.  Hii  the  spirit  of  Presbytery  been  one 
in  which  the  right  of  private  judgment  was  surrendered  into  the 
hands  of  a  privil^ed  order,  it  never  could  have  quickened  the 
minds  of  its  adherents,  with  that  habit  and  love  of  intelligent 
inquiry  which  is  so  characteristic  of  our  countrymen.  It  was 
die  utter  absence  of  such  pretensions  in  her  canons  and  her 
teaching,  that  led  her  followers  to  think,  and  judge,  and  decide, 
with  such  courage  for  themselves.  Far  more  truly  than  the 
ancient  philosophy,  the  spirit  of  Presbytery  made  the  peasant  a 
king  to  himself;  the  unmolested  possessor  and  unchallenged 
expositor  of  the  words  of  divine  wisdom ;  treading  with  equal 
step,  side  by  side  with  peer  and  proprietor,  the  path  to  their 
common  inheritance*  Even  now,  especially  where  the  spread  of 
manufiu^ures  has  not  yet  let  in  the  stream  of  an  alien  population, 
or  levelled,  by  the  vices  or  virtues  common  to  vast  aggregations 
of  men,  the  distinctive  types  of  the  na^n,  a  casual  traveller 
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fokj  find,  in  a  roadside  oottsr'8  hut — wanting,  it  may  be»  in 
many  English  decencies,  unsightly  to  the  eye,  and  gratifying  to  no 
other  sense — the  great  dc^mas  of  Calvin,  Sodnns,  or  Arminios, 
discussed  with  a  clearness  of  intdligence,  and  precision  oi  logic, 
that  would  not  discredit  a  professed  divine.  Any  one  who 
knows  the  people  will  feel  that  this  is  no  exaggeration.  Prac- 
tically, though  not  avowedly,  theology  is  taught  and  studied 
as  a  science;  and  certainly  no  science,  viewing  it  simply  as 
such,  is  so  fitted  to  call  out  and  exerdse  the  powers  of  judg* 
moit,  reasoning,  and  accurate  and  acute  discrimination.  Thus, 
as  Sunday  aft^  Sunday  returns,  with  its  grave  and  becoming 
observances,  its  respectable  family  hearth,  its  thronged  and 
intellectual  public  services,  the  Scottish  peasant  in  reality 
undergoes,  almost  unconsciously,  a  mental  training  of  a  very 
high  order ;  and  in  his  honest  sea^  after  the  riches  of  futurity^ 
lays  up  the  habits  and  endowments  ci  mind  that  often  raise  him 
to  those  of  this  world. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  the  gravity  and  seriousness  thus 
mduced,  detract  considerably,  in  the  eyes  of  strangers  especially, 
from  the  external  aq>ect  of  the  people.  There  is  often  a  certain 
sobriety,  approaching,  it  may  be,  to  gloom,  in  their  externai 
demeanour,  and  a  self-reliance,  tending  to  bigotry,  in  their 
judgments  and  o[nnions  of  others.  Allowance,  however,  is 
seldom  sufficientiy-  made  for  national  peculiarities  of  manner 
or  temperament.  We  can  well  suppose  that  when  Mary 
was  first  transplanted  — -  the  fairest  flower  in  the  gardens  oS 
France  —  to  the  frowning  walb  of  Holyrood,  her  light  and 
thoughtless  spirit  would  recoil  in  (fi^pist  from  the  sombre  coun- 
tenances, grave  discourse,  and  rigid  observances  of  our  early 
Beformers.  Even  still,  a  Presbyterian  Sunday  wears  a  dismal 
appearance  to  those  accustomed  to  the  gaieties  of  continental 
customs ;  and  it  is  rather  fiashionable  for  writers  of  our  own  time 
to  aflfect  the  liberality  of  lamenting  the  puritanical  and  fanatical 
observances  of  Scotlsaid.  But  su^  complaints  will  be  q)aring\y 
made  by  those,  whatever  their  own  opinions,  who  look  more 
closely  to  the  people  themselves,  and  the  result  of  their  stricter 
habits  on  their  social  condition.  The  grave  courtiers  of  1560 
were  men  who,  while  they  would  and  could  have  built  a  throne 
fin*  Mary  in  the  hearts  of  her  people,  were  no  enemies  or 
strangers  to  the  courtesies  and  pleasures  of  life,  though  th^ 
looked  with  probably  a  more  scrupulous  eye  than  their  succes- 
sors in  our  own  times,  on  some  of  its  lighter  amusements. 
They  had  learned,  in  their  reformed  creed,  tiiat  life  had  higher 
objects  than  to  be  lauded  away  in  a  circle  of  excitement  or  fri- 
"v^ity,  and  sought  the  recreations  suited  to  strong  and  earnest 
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minds.  So>  still,  it  would  be  vain,  even  were  it  at  all  desirable^ 
to  endeavour  to  make  the  Scotchman  spend  his  day  of  rest, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  thoughtless  but  gaj  Parisian.  It  would 
have  no  charn»  for  him.  Sound  and  glitter  are  not  his  concep- 
tion of  enjoyment — which  is  nowhere  better  painted  than  in 
Bum's  Cottar's  Saturday  Ni^t,  in  its  spirit  of  che^fiil,  yet 
solemn  and  devotional  comfort.  Shallow  observers  not  imfre- 
quently  make  the  mistake  of  insisting  on  men  being  happy  and 
miserable  in  their  way,  not  their  own.  But  the  Scotch  character, 
if  not  gay,  is  substantially  cheerful ;  and  below  the  homely  and 
sometimes  repulsive  exterior,  is  generated  much  well-regulated 
masculine  sense,  not  less  capable  of  enjoyment,  and  more  capable 
of  continued  and  persevering  emotion,  than  his  more  brilliant 
neighbour.  The  gaieties  of  Versailles  could  not  preserve  the 
throne  of  the  Bourbons  from  the  Beign  of  Terror ;  nor  could 
the  light-hearted  holidays  of  modem  Paris  save  her  from  the 
most  fearful  of  intramural  massacres.  In  Scotland  we  feel  our- 
selves safe  from  such  scenes,  chiefly  because  the  anchors  of 
public  principle  are  more  deeply  and  firmly  fixed,  and  we  have 
a  security  in  the  thoughtful  and  intelligent  spirit  of  our  country- 
men, wluch  would  be  ill  exchanged  for  the  sfdendid  follies  of  a 
carnival. 

The  other  strong  feature  which  we  think  was  impressed  on  us 
by  the  system  of  Presbytery  established  at  the  Beformation,  is 
the  tendency  of  the  peo[de  in  favour  of  democratic  or  popular  go- 
vernment. We  have  already  remarked  that  prior  to  ^e  Beform- 
ation, the  feudal  feeling  was  much  stronger  amone  the  people  of 
Scotland  than  that  of  personal  independence.  At  this  day  the 
leverse  is  eminently  the  case:  so  much  so,  that  since  the 
Beform  Bill  threw  open  to  her  the  system  of  popular  election, 
there  have  been  no  more  tme  and  stedfaet  friends  of  progressive 
reform  than  the  large  constituencies  of  Scotland.  Nor.  is  it 
difficult  to  trace  the  causes  which  have  led  to  this  result. 
The  Beformation  in  Scotland  was  a  movement  which,  while 
leligious,  was  essentially  democratic  We  do  not  use  the  term 
as  at  all  synonymous  with  republican — for  that  it  was  not;  nor 
were  any  of  the  principles  of  the  early  Beformers  opposed  to 
tbe  lawfulness  or  the  expecUency  of  monarchy.  But  both  the 
canons  and  the  outward  fabric  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  were 
strongly  tinged  with  the  popular  element  The  distinct  assertion 
of  the  right  of  private  judgment,  the  constant  use  of  the  Scrip- 
ttores,  the  absence  of  gradations  among  the  clergy,  and  what, 
with  all  deference  to  the  Duke  of  Argyll  we  think  characteristic 
of  the  institution,  the  disdaimer  of  mere  priestly  tyranny,  natu- 
rally led  to  indq)6ndence  of  miod.  on  tiie  part  of  the  people 
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8o  instructed.  The  whole  system,  indeed,  of  church  polity  was  a 
large  and  wide-spread  scheme  of  popular  refHresentation.  The 
individual  congregations  were  presided  over  by  the  minister  and 
lay  elders,  forming  the  Kirk  Session ;  the  elders  being  office- 
bearers in  the  church,  as  well  as  the  minister,  and  being  mem- 
bers of  the  congregation.  Each  Elirk  Session  sent  a  minister 
and  elder  to  the  Presbytery,  a  provincial  court,  meeting  usually 
once  a  month,  and  composed  of  representatives  from  the  dif- 
ferent Kirk  S^sions  of  a  district.  These  Presbyteries,  united, 
formed  Synods,  meeting  twice  a  year ;  and  last  of  all,  ihe  great 
'  superintending  body  of  the  Church,  the  Greneiral  Assembly,  is 
composed  of  ministers  and  lay  elders  elected  by  the  different 
Presbyteries,  along  vrith  a  number  of  lay  elders  returned,  with- 
out any  clerical  interference,  by  tiie  royal  burghsL 

It  is  plain  that  under  such  a  system,  the  voice  of  the  people 
must  necessarily,  sometimes  to  a  greater,  sometimes  to  a  smaller 
extent,  rule  the  deliberations  and  control  the  ambition  of  the 
clergy.  It  was  impossible,  while  the  sjrstem  was  fairly  worked, 
that  any  arbitrary  power  should  reign  within  the  Church.  The 
large  proportion  of  lay  members  of  which  the  Qeneral  AssemUy 
was  composed,  gave  it,  in  fact,  more  the  character  of  a  convoca- 
tion of  estates,  than  of  a  merely  ecclesiastical  tribunaL  Indeed^ 
after  the  Union  had  removed  the  Legblature  from  Scotland,  the 
General  Assembly  really  possessed  much  both  of  the  interest  and 
the  practical  and  moral  power  of  a  Parliament.  Orators  and  de?- 
baters  were  trained  there.  From  all  parts  of  the  island,  from 
the  distant  Hebrides,  and  from  Dutch  Campvere,  the  members 
of  Assembly  came,  through  districts  where  even  now  travellii^ 
is  no  trifle,  and  where  it  was  then  far  more  laborious  than  a 
summer  excursion  to  the  Pyramids  is  now*  Here  sat  a  peer, 
whose  slender  rent-roll  and  miles  of  barren  acres  forbad  him  to 
carry  his  aristocracy  southward ;  there,  perhaps,  flashed  the  keen 
eye  of  Scotland's  greatest  lawyer.  All  that  was  risingin  intellect 
and  learning  sought  distinction  on  those  benches.  The  provia* 
cial  provost,  whose  journey  from  the  north  was  the  great  event 
of  his  life,  gave  his  silent  but  assiduous  attendance,  and  sp^it  the 
remainder  of  his  official  and  private  life  in  recounting  the  de- 
bates. The  judge  descended  from  the  bench  to  fill  his  place  in 
the  Assembly.  The  Westland  laird  left  his  crofts,  and  the 
Gla^w  merchant  his  counting-house ;  and  ever  and  anon,  amid 
the  (»rowd  of  gentle  and  simple  in  the  great  court  of  the  church, 
would  be  seen  the  blue  bonnet,  and  grave,  sagadous,  and 
solemnised  face  of  a  farmer  from  the  Meams  or  the  Border. 

Great  also  was  the  influence  this  popular  assembly  exercised; 
and  that,  it  must  be  avowed,  on  matters  not  always  within  its 
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province.  There  are  recorded  in  its  books  several  prosecutions 
of  parties  suspected  of  rebellion,  or  of  harbouring  rebels,  in  1715; 
and  on  many  public  occasions  it  assumed  much  more  the  tone  of 
an  estate  of  the  realm,  than  merely  a  court  of  the  Church.  Of 
its  public  authority  as  a  represser  of  vice,  we  cannot  give  a 
stronger  instance  than  the  fact,  that  somewhere  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  infamous  Colonel,  then 
Captain  Charteris,  was  summoned  before  the  commission  of  the 
General  Assembly  for  some  irregularity ;  that  he  obeyed  the 
warrant  of  the  Assembly,  and  defended  himself  at  great  length ; 
and  was  afterwards,  if  our  recollection  serves  us  right,  not  only 
convicted,  but  declared  by  the  Assembly  incapable  of  holding 
any  office,  civil  or  ecclesiastical. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  last  century  the  General  Assembly  can- 
not be  held  to  have  been  the  exponent  or  supporter  of  popular 
rights.  One  of  the  first  results  of  the  union  of  the  kingdomSf 
which  took  place  in  1707,  was  the  passing  of  Bolingbroke's  Acty 
by  which  patronage  was  restored — in  direct  and  admitted  vio- 
lation of  one  of  the  inviolable  articles  of  the  Union.  From  that 
time  to  the  end  of  the  century,  a  gradual  spirit  of  subserviency 
crept  over  the  church  and  the  country  alike.  The  clergy  began 
to  court  the  patrons  more  than  the  people;  and  the  patrons^ 
often  Jacobite,  and  sometimes  Episcopalian,  fiuled,  as  might  be 
expected,  to  recruit  the  ranks  with  men  of  the  old  zealous 
stamp.  Nor  were  the  civilians  behind  the  clergy  in  their  sub* 
mission  to  the  powers  in  office.  Enterprising  Scotchmen  had 
flocked  across  the  Border,  and  found  affluence  and  influence  in 
their  adopted  country.  The  success  of  those  who  went  inflamed 
the  cupidity  and  fired  the  ambition  of  those  who  remained 
behind  ;  till,  at  last,  the  science  of  courtiership  — of  fawning  to 
great  men  —  became,  but  too  generally,  the  avowed  object,  the 
undisguised  chief  end,  of  Scottish  citizens  and  country  gentlemen. 
The  great  man  bowed  low  and  subserviently  in. the  royal  closet. 
The  member  bowed  low  to  the  great  man.  Provosts  and  counr 
cilmen,  justices  and  commissioners  of  the  peace,  fell  prostrate  at 
the  feet  of  the  members ;  whUe  petty  burgesses  stooped  meekly 
before  the  magistrate,  and  farmers  trembled  before  the  factor  of 
the  laird.  Never,  we  believe,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  was 
a  country  so  thorou^ly  influence-ridden  as  Scotland  was 
during  the  reign  of  George  the  Third :  And  she  had  her,  re- 
ward— in  commissions  in  the  army  and  navy,  writerships  to 
India,  places  innumerable  and  now  forgotten  in  the  Customs  and 
Excise,  penmons  diarged  on  some  unimown  comer  of  the  Civil 
List,  and  a  thousand  smaller  rills  of  preferment  from  the  great 
fountain  of  honour.     This  indeed  was  almost  the  only  channel 
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through  which  men  then  looked  to  reach  th^  fortune.  Anxious 
fathers  had  no  other  hope  for  their  younger  8on&  Geniuses 
'sighed  only  for  the  smile  of  some  courtier's  courtier.  David 
Hume  had  a  oonmussion  in  the  army — and  Bums  died  an  ex- 
ciseman. 

The  spirit  of  the  people  generally,  however,  remained  im* 
changed.  They  sought  for  me  orthodox  preaching  which  the 
Church  denied  them,  in  extensive  dissent, — dissent  which  diff^ed 
from  none  of  the  standards  or  recognised  canons  of  the  Church 
of  Scodand ;  and  which  merely  professed  to  adhere  to  the  disci* 
pline  of  that  church  in  its  more  vigormis  and  purer  days.  The 
abuses  of  patronage  formed  the  leading  oecasion  of  the  first,  and 
indeed  of  all  succeeding  schisms — a  law  which,  imposed  as  it 
was  at  first  in  direct  violation  of  the  constiti^ion,  was  duroughout 
obnoxious  to  the  country,  and  as  administered  during  tbs  last 
century,  produced  the  fruit  of  scattered  congregations,  emp^ 
churches,  relaxation  of  discipline  in  the  Church  Courts,  and  dis- 
creditable laxity  of  monds  among  the  clergy  themselves.  Ac* 
cordingly,  till  within  a  period  comparatively  recent,  the  great 
proportion  of  the  pcqmlataon  had  withdrawn  themselves  entirely 
from  the  cdd  and  ill-served  ministrations  of  the  Established 
Church ;  and  kept  alive  the  zeal  and  spirit  of  the  Bef<mnation 
in  the  meeting-houses  of  the  Secession  or  the  Belief,  as  iJbe  two 
principal  dissenting  bodies  were  denominated^ 

At  last,  however,  the  tide  turned,  though  slowly,  in  the 
Church  itself, — ami  its  pn^ess  kept  pace  very  nearly- with  the 
general  advance  of  the  public  towards  libend  opinions.  Pa* 
irons  gradually  became  more  conscientious  in  their  appoint* 
m^nts.  Popular  and  zealous  preadiers,  as  they  acquired 
weight  with  the  country,  came  by  d^rees  to  have  influence 
in  tne  settlement  of  ministers.  One  oc  two  men  of  great  elo- 
quence and  genius  gave  an  impulse  to  thdr  brethren.  Evan- 
gelical ojHnions,  as  they  are  termed,  became  fashionable;  and 
the  year  1830^  which  nshered  in  a  Wh%  ministry  after  fifty 
years'  exile,  found  the  Church  of  Scotland  full  of  fresh  youtli 
and  vigour,  reinvested  with  much  of  its  former  influence  over 
the  country  itself,  and  ripe  for  a  revolt  against  the  exercise  of 
that  patnmage  which  had  been  productive  of  so  much  .disaster. 

It  would  be  altc^iher  foreign  to  the  olgect  of  this  n^id 
dcetch,  to  go  into  anv  detail  of  that  ten  years'  war,  whidi  termi'> 
nated,  in  1843,  in  what  has  been  termed,  and  truly  termed,  the 
Disrupticm  of  the  Church  of  Scodand.  We  may  have  to  idlude 
to  some  of  the  princqrfes  of  that  great  and  singular  controversy 
before  we  condude.  It  is  more  to  our  present  purpose  to  observe, 
that  the  progress  and  final  issue  of  that  contention  were  but  too 
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illustrative  of  the  igtummce  in  our  nders,  of  the  feelings^  wishes, 
and  tendeneies  of  the  nation  itself.  A  very  little  political  wisdom 
might  entirely  have  averted  the  catastrophe*  The  ordinal  cause  of 
quarrel  was  not  one,  which  necessarily  involved  any  question  as  to 
the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  Churcli.  It  was  the  old  quarrel 
about  patronage;  which  had  been  practically  settled  in  favour 
of  the  people  at  the  Revolution,  after  having  been  a  bone  of  con* 
tention  between  Church  and  Crown  for  a  hundred  preceding  years. 
Bolingbroke's  Act  was  confessedly  an  illegal  and  unconstitutional 
infi^gement  of  the  fundamental  conditions  of  the  Union;  but 
tiie  original  proceedings  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1834,  were 
directed  more  to  control  the  abuse  of  patronage,  by  giving  effect 
to  the  dissent  of  the  congregation  in  individual  appointments, 
than  to  any  measure  for  tibe  abolitbn  of  those  rights  which  had 
been  so  questionably  restored.  In  an  evil  hour  the  patrons  were 
^▼ised  to  question  the  power  of  the  Church  Courts  to  interpose 
tills  barrier  between  a  presentee  and  the  benefice.  It  was  a 
abort-sighted' and  ill-considered  step;  as  the  result  has  conspi- 
cuoq/Bly  proved.  The  predse  line  c^  demarcation  betwe^i  die 
spiritual  and  ibe  dvil  function,  in  the  admission  of  ministers, 
had,  in  f<»rmer  times,  been  left  purposely  indefinite.  Each  had 
its  function — the  Church  to  ordain  to  the  cure,  the  civil  power 
to  confer  the  benefice.  When  Andrew  Melville  and  his  cotem- 
poraries  acljusted  the  statutoiy  basis  of  Presbytery  in  1592,  this 
ijuestion  was  waived  by  tacit  consent  on  both  sides*  It  had 
jr^nained  unadjusted  ever  since  < — one  which  sagadous  leaders 
did  not  care  to  press  to  a  settiement.  Eiiowing,  as  the 
patrons  did,  that  the  jMroceedings  (^  the  General  Assembly  in 
1834,  by  which  the  di^ent  of  congregations  was  held  sufficient 
to  exclude  a  presentee  from  his  cure,  were  but  indications  of  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  many  within  the  Churdi  for  &r  more 
thorough  changes,  and  as  practically,  the  rule  thus  adopted  was 
not  found  to  operate  injuriously  to  the  rights  of  patronage, 
it  is  certainly  to  be  regretted  that  so  great  a  game  should  have 
been  commenced  with  a  move  so  insignificant,  and  ibr  a  stake 
00  j^try. 

The  OGurts  of  law,  however,  though  not  without  much 
hedtation,  decided  for  the  supremacy  of  the  civil  power; 
and,  in  substance,  their  decision  left  patronage  far  more  abso- 
lute than  it  found  it.  l^e  Chiffch,  wisely  or  not,  resolved  not 
to  induct  the  olmosious  presentee— choosing  rather  to  forfeit  the 
benefice  for  that  term.  But  the  civil  courts  ordered  them  to 
proceed.  They  refused,  and  denied  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court 
to  pronounce  any  suah  order — ^maintaining  that  its  power  only 
Oxtended  to  tho  temporalities  of  the  beneiiee.     The  civil  court 
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proceeded  against  the  recusant  Presbyteries  for  violating  their 
orders.  The  spiritual  court  hurled  their  censures  against  those 
of  their  own  number  who  disobeyed  their  injunctions.  Any 
quiet  spectator  must  have  seen  how  the  contest  must  termi- 
nate. The  civil  courts  of  course  could  not  abandon  the^r 
position :  and  the  Church  had  no  weapons  with  which  to  driva 
them  from  it.  Nothing  was  left,  then,  but  surrender — surrender 
of  their  principle  on  one  hand,  or  their  benefices  on  the  oth^. 
They  chose  the  latter:  and,  having  made  their  choice,  they  acted 
on  it  with  vigour  and  singular  effect.  Four  hundred  ministers 
at  once  threw  up  their  temporalities.  They  retired  amid  tb.Q 
sympathy  and  the  applause  of  Scotland — to  form  not  a  straggling 
or  precarious  body  of  dissenters,  but  a  Confederation  which  has 
already  vindicated  its  position  as  one  of  the  institutions  of  tiieir 
country.  Their  views  may  have  been  well  or  ill-founded,  their 
enthusiasm  just  or  extravagant ;  but  the  movement  was  not 
more  picturesque  in  its  mannness  and  self-devotion,  than  it  was 
enei^etic,  skilful,  and  successful.  In  a  country  not  proverbi^ 
for  riches,  and  very  proverbial  for  prudence,  they  hav^  by 
voluntary  contribution,  in  the  short  space  of  five  years,  erected 
upwards  of  600  churches,  for  the  most  part  free  of  debt.  They 
have  provided  almost  every  parish  with  a  residence  for  the 
pastor;  they  raise  between  70,000/.  and  80,000/.  per  annum  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  dei^,  besides  realising  larger  sums  for 
educational  and  missionary  purposes,  than  were  ever  nused  foe 
these  objects  when  the  Church  of  Scotland  was  undivided.  They 
constitute  a  feature  in  the  country  which  the  most  casual  tra- 
veller cuinot  fail  to  observe.  In  the  remotest  glens  of  the 
Highlands,  in  the  dbtant  Orkneys  and  the  far  islands  of  the  Wesl^ 
amid  famine  and  starvation,  the  little  Free  Church  now  forms 
the  humble,  but  striking  foreground  of  the  social  picture.  The 
fame  of  their  chivalrous  sacrifice  has  rung  throughout  Europe. 
Its  influence  has  sunk  deep  into  the  very  roots  and  foundations 
of  their  native  land.  It  was,  there  is  no  denying  it,  a  noble 
and  magnificent  triumph  both  of  constancy  and  genius.  Men 
may  dispute  the  principle,  and  lament  the  mis-direction  of  the 
abilities  which  crowned  it  with  honour;  but  it  will  bear  fruit  loi^ 
after  the  husbandmen  who  planted  that  flourishing  garden  have 
departed,  and  will  constitute  the  great  l^acy  which  the  centuiy 
has  contributed  to  the  history  of  Scotland. 

But  how  came  it,  that  while  the  old  spirit  of  the  Covenant  was 
bearing  such  striking  testimony  to  its  en^ossing  and  endurii^ 
power  over  the  people, — while  on  the  cold  shores  of  Sutherland^ 
and  the  bleak  hills  of  Lanarkshire,  week  after  week,  and  year 
after  year^  crowds  not  of  robust  and  daring  men  only,  but  aged 
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Bires^  delicate  and  sickly  women^  and  young  and  tender  children, 
were  standing  under  the  summer  heat  and  the  winter  blast,  with* 
out  a  roof  to  shelter  them,  to  listen  to  what  they  deemed  the  true 
ministry  of  the  word ;  how  came  it,  one  might  well  ask,  that 
the  government  of  our  country  looked  on  with  such  frigid  and 
unmoved  indifference  ?  Why  was  it  that  the  great  Ecclesiastical 
Institute  of  Scotland  was  suffered  to  be  thus  dismembered  with- 
out an  effort  to  save  it  ?  It  is  easy  to  be  wise  after  the  event ; 
but  the  true  cause  is  too  certain,  and  too  weighty  not  to  be  com- 
memorated. It  was  because  those  in  authority,  and  those  who 
advised  them,  had  no  more  conception  of  what  was  going  on 
below,  than  the  inhabitants  of  Lisbon  who  walked  their  accus- 
tomed streets  on  the  day  before  the  earthquake  which  was  to 
lay  them  in  ruins.  They  knew  nothing  of  the  fires  that  burned 
beneath  the  serene  surface.  They  mistook  what  was  truly  a 
deep  popular  emotion  for  a  weak  and  ostentatious  trick  of  priest- 
craft, that  would  quail  and  become  contemptible  before  the 
firmness  of  mere  apathy.  Yet  the  eruption  was  not  without  its 
deep  and  solemn  mutterings — the  upheaving  of  the  earth  before 
the  fiames  burst  forth.  But  in  the  vain  and  presumptuous 
i^orance  which  unhappily  swayed  our  councils,  all  the  signs  of 
the  times  were  misread.  Warnings  were  treated  as  mere  bully- 
ing bravado,  expostulation  as  wavering,  negotiation  as  a  symptom 
of  cowardice.  When  the  critical  day  drew  near,  the  result  was 
prophesied  with  contemptuous  confidence — *  A  few  men,  a 
^  dozen  or  so,  might  be  so  far  committed  as  to  be  forced  to  go, 
'  the  Church  would  only  be  weeded  of  its  more  turbulent  spirits 
•  — they  would  sink  in  the  darkness  and  be  forgotten.*  When 
the  day  came  at  last,  and  covered  all  this  wretched  policy  with 
such  flagrant  and  undeniable  confusion,  it  was  but  little  conso- 
lation to  those  who  looked  their  last  on  Scotland*s  greatest 
institution,  to  hear  the  exclamation,  half  in  admiration,  half  in 
dismay,  *  Well,  who  could  have  thought  it  I ' 

While  this  controversy  was  yet  at  its  height,  the  Duke  of 
Argyll,  then  not  of  age,  distinguished  himself  bv  a  very  mas- 
terly and  energetic  pamphlet  on  the  subject.  His  Grace  has 
now  entered  the  field  of  letters  again  in  the  volume  before  us, 
with  great  success  as  a  clear  and  able  writer,  and  great  merit 
both  m  intention  and  execution.  He  writes  vigorously  and 
boldly;  and  we  shall  always  be  glad  to  meet  him  in  our  literary 
walks,  being  certain  that  his  thoughts  will  be  clearly  and  for- 
cibly expressed,  and  will  be  in  themselves  honest,  masculine, 
and  real  His  present  object  seems  to  be  twofold.  He  designs 
in  the  first  place  to  give  his  English  reader  an  outline  of  the 
history  and  fabric  of  Presbyterian  church  government;  and  se- 
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eventfl  of  that  time;  but  the  Scotch  Reformation  was  not 
merely  a  religious  revolution,  either  in  its  elements  or  its  results. 
The  liberties  of  Scotland  were  founded  on  it ;  and  not  of  Scotland 
only,  but  of  England  also.  But  for  the  Scottish  Reformation, 
Popery  would  most  probably  have  regained  its  sway  in  both 
coimtries ;  and  the  British  constitution,  only  then  beginning  to 
germinate,  would  probably  have  been  blighted  in  its  spring. 
Nothing  but  the  unbroken  firmness  of  Knox,  individually, 
thwart^  the  intrigues  of  France  and  Spain  for  the  overthrow, 
in  Scotland,  of  the  Huguenot  heresy — wluch  was  not  less  alarm- 
iDg  to  the  civil  tyrants  than  it  was  to  the  spiritual  despots  of 
Europe.  We  may  read  in  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
the  news  of  which  reached  the  Scottish  Reformer  on  his  death* 
bed,  and  called  forth  his  last  and  dying  denunciation,  the  £ite 
which  was  in  store  for  the  religion  and  liberties  of  our  country, 
from  which  these  men  alone  preserved  her. 

Now,  if  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  instead  of  writing  an  Ecclesias- 
tical Essay,  for  the  purpose  of  detecting  the  Arnoldian  theory 
in  a  constitution  which  he  does  not,  we  fear,  understand,  had 
given  us,  in  his  manly  and  forcible  stvle,  a  sketch  of  the  civil 
and  social  history  of  his  country  for  tne  period  his  volume  em- 
braces, he  would  have  opened  a  mine  hitherto  very  litUe  worked 
to  profit,  and  done  a  service  to  his  times  and  to  posterity.  We  take 
leave  still  to  commend  this  task  to  him.  His  industry,  abilities, 
and  enthusiasm  are  good  qualifications  for  it  He  is  thoroughly 
patriotic,  and  thoroughly  Protestant:  and  if  he  will  look  at  the 
period,  wHhout  the  impeding  medium  of  his  crotchet  as  to  the 
balance  of  church  and  civil  power,  he  might  write  the  story  of  the 
Reformation  in  Scotland,  in  a  manner  which  would  secure  him  a 
lasting  Imputation  in  literature,  such  as  we  fear  his  present  work 
will  hardly  gain  for  him. 

The  Duke  of  Argyll  is  quite  right  in  holding  that  much  of 
the  dvil,  or  rather  the  popular,  element  blended  with  the 
Church  polity  of  Knox  —  that  is  to  say,  that  the  theory  of  the 
I^resbyterian  system,  from  which,  in  fact,  the  Episcopal  Estab- 
lishment was  not  at  first  so  distinct  as  is  generally  supposed, 
was  to  vest  the  government  of  the  Church  in  the  hands  of 
parties  elected  by  the  people  — not  however  in  their  capacity  of 
citizens,  but  as  memb^  of  the  visible  Church.  In  this  popular 
election,  the  authority  of  the  ofiice-bearers  of  the  uhurch, 
whether  lay  or  cleriod,  had  its  sole  visible  origin.  Pastors 
were  called  by  the  congregation  over  which  they  were  to  pre- 
side ;  and,  without  the  consent  of  the  congregation,  had  no  juris- 
diction over  them.  The  power  of  the  Churdi  Courts,  whidi  we 
have  already  described^  composed  as  they  were  of  a  large  pro- 
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portion  of  powerful  laymen,  had;  in  the  language  of  the  day, 
BO  lordly  power  over  Christ's  heritage.  While  in  one  view  they 
were  held  to  be  Christ's  ambassadors  and  servants,  in  another 
they  were  but  representatives,  holding  delegated  authority  from 
the  Church  itself;  —  authority  believed,  indeed,  to  be  sanc- 
tioned and  enjoined  by  Scripture,  but  not  independent  of  those 
for  whose  benefit  it  was  used. 

It  was  thus  quite  true  that  the  General  Assembly  wore  as 
much  the  air  of  a  political  as  of  an  ecclesiastical  body.     *  The 
*  only  circumstance,'  his  Grace  says,  *  which  seems  to  hiave  given 
'  them  any  ecclesiastical  character,  as  that  word  is  commonly 
'  understood,  or  to  have  distinguished  them  from  the  nature  of 
<  a  pariiament,  was  the  subject  matter  of  their  deliberations.' 
But  his  Grace  draws  an  erroneous  conclusion  from  the  feature 
he  refers  to.     Knox  never  indulged  in  the  dream  of  a  theocratic 
government,  —  which  seems  to  have  been  the  vision  that  led 
Cromwell  on.     He  never  contemplated  that  the  Church  should 
govern  the  State;  but  as  little  did  he  intend  that  the  civil  power 
should  govern  the  Church.     No  doubt  it  might  come  to  pass,  in 
days  which  he  never  thought  to  see,  and  in  a  state  of  society  far 
too  improbable  for  his  practical  mind  to  calculate  on,  that  when 
every  man  was  at  once  a  member  of  the  true  Church,  as  well  as 
a  citizen  of  the  community,  the  actual  exercise  of  church  and 
civil  power  might  come  into  the  same  hands.     But  no  fallacy 
can  be  more  palpable  than  to  suppose  that,  even  in  such  a  state, 
civil  and  church  power  would  be  necessarily  identical,  or  that  it 
formed  any  part  of  the  early  Presbyterian  polity  to  consider 
them  so.     The  view  the  earljr  Reformers  took  of  both  matters 
was  a  very  simple  one,  very  little  perplexed  with  subtleties,  and 
suited  to  the  immediate  wants  of  the  times.     The  divine  institu- 
tion of  the  Church  they  held  to  consist  of  all  the  faithful,  in  the 
general  sense,  —  and  of  all  believers  in  any  given  country  or 
nation,  in  the  more  particular  acceptation.     They  held  that  this 
community  was  authorised,  by  Scripture  warrant,  to  govern  its 
own  members,  to  enforce  order,  and  to  appoint  office-bearers,  for 
the  administration  of  ordinances  and  the  preaching  of  tlie  Word* ' 
And  they  held  that  the  system  of  equality  among  the  clergy  was 
more  consonant  to  the  apostolic  example  and  injunctions  than 
any  other  form  of  Church  policy.    While  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
therefore,  claimed  nothing  for  its  office-bearers,  as  for  a  separate* 
caste  or  privileged  order,  it  yet,  at  the  same  time,  held  strongly 
that  thb  system  of  Church  order,  being  in  accordance  with 
the  revealed  will  of  God,  had  his  direct  sanction  and  blessing ; 
that  the  office-bearers  so  appointed  held  rule  in  the  Church  by 
Divine  authority,  and  dispensed  ordinances  which  receive  efTect 
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through  Divine  influence :  —  a  conclusion  dearly  and  necessa- 
rily deducible  from  the  fact,  that  the  mode  of  their  appoint- 
ment, and  the  existence  of  their  office,  was  believed  to  be  in 
accordance  with  Scripture. 

Within  this  community  the  civil  power  obviously  could  have 
no  standing  or  rule.  Kings  and  princes,  in  the  theory  of  Pres- 
bytery, were  but  fellow  members  of  the  same  divine  community, 
capable  of  acquiring  rule  within  it  in  the  same  way  as,  but  in 
no  other  way  than,  the  humblest  of  the  flock. .  There  were, 
however,  dviies  connected  with  the  Church  which  were  held  to  be 
incumbent  on  the  civil  magistrate.  These  were  not  privileges, 
but  duties  ;  —  a  distinction  which  his  Grace  of  Aigyll  overlooks. 
The  civil  magistrate  was  bound,  in  the  first  place,  to  maintain 
and  support  the  true  Church  —  not  that  the  magistrate  was 
entitled  to  decide  for  any  one  which  was  the  true  Church  — 
but  that  his  duty,  as  the  secular  arm,  was  to  protect  the  Church 
which  was  the  true  one ;  the  truth  of  it  being  a  certain  fiu^ 
depending,  not  on  man's  opinion,  but  on  God's  Word.  This  is 
sometimes  represented  as  mere  bigotry,  claiming  for  one  side 
what  is  denied  to  the  other.  That  it  too  often  leads  to  such 
results  is  true ;  but  abstractly,  the  view  itself  is  not  illogical 
The  reasoning  is  this :  Man  may  be  fallible  in  his  judgment,  but 
the  truth  or  falsehood  of  his  religion  is  a  certain  &ct,  whether 
he  can  discover  it  or  no.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  one,  especially 
of  every  government,  to  promote  truth ;  it  is  no^  and  cannot  b^ 
the  duty  of  any  government  to  promote  error,  even  though  they 
think  it  truth.  Error  may  be  practically  supported,  conscienti- 
ously and  ignorantly — but  it  never  can  be  die  duty  of  any  one 
to  promote  it.  This  is  the  plain  principle  on  which  Knox  called 
in  the  ud  of  the  civil  power  to  second  and  assist  the  childhood 
of  Presbytery.  He  assumedy  no  doubt,  as  propositions  too  plain 
for  dispute,  that  Popery  was  error,  and  the  Reformed  rel^on 
truth ;  and  from  that  fact,  as  a  postulate,  he  deduced  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  civil  magistrate  was  bound  to  protect  the  true 
Church  in  the  exercise  of  their  functions,  and  to  prevent,  by  a 
strong  hand,  the  teaching  and  spread  of  error. 

Our  noble  author  appears,  in  the  work  before  us,  quite  to 
have  lost  sight  of  this,  —  which  is  the  real  view  on  which  Scottish 
Presbyterians,  from  that  day  to  this,  have  held  the  duties  of  the 
civil  power  to  be  based.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  in  the  days 
of  Ejiox,  when  from  one  week  to  the  next,  men  could  not  be 
confident  that  they  might  not  pass  from  their  pulpit  to  a  prison 
for  life,  the  Reformers  were  more  careful  to  enlaige  on  the  duty 
of  the  civil  magistrate  to  protect  the  truth,  than  on  the  ri^t  of 
the  Church  to  declare  it     They  had  not  at  that  time  seen,  in 
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the  precocious  jet  promising  boy,  wbo  even  then  stanunered 
Latin  with  George  Buchanan,  that  sage  and  oracular  defender 
of  the  faith,  whose  kingcraft  revolutionised  England,  and  whose 
theolo^cal  lore  upset  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  the  succeeding 
century.  Protection  and  recognition  were  what  they  then 
wanted ;  the  interference  of  the  civil  power  with  the  intrinsic 
matters  of  the  Church,  was  not  the  evil  nor  the  topic  of  the  day. 
But  the  Duke  of  Argyll  concludes  very  hastily  from  this,  that 
Knox  held  tbat  the  civil  power  had  a  spiritual  jurisdiction ;  a 
right,  in  short,  to  deliberate  with  the  Church  axkd  for  the  Church 
in  spiritual  matters.  But  he  will  search  in  vain,  in  the  early 
Presbjrterian  Church,  for  any  such  opinion.  All  the  passages 
he  founds  on  assume  that  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  particular 
tenets  have  been  already  clearly  and  definitely  fixed  by  lawful 
authority;  and  they  only  assert  what  we  suppose  succeeding 
Presbyterians  have  always  asserted,  the  obligation  of  civil  rulers 
to  promote  and  px)tect  them. 

It  is  quite  true  that  Knox  carried  the  principle  in  qu^tion 
fiurther  in  practice  than  probably  his  successors  found  it  right  or 
safe  to  do.  In  particular,  he  stretched  the  obligation  of  the  civil 
power  to  suppress  error,  far  beyond  the  limits  of  just  toleration. 
But  toleration  was  not  a  virtue,  or  a  sentiment  of  the  times,  on 
any  side ;  it  was  many  long  years  before  that  great  and  bene- 
ficent principle  was  acknowledged  by  men  in  power,  even  in  its 
slenderest  aspect ;  and  many  more  before  statesmen  of  all  sides 
bowed  down  before  it  In  short,  the  ideas  and  opinions  of 
Hien  on  the  subject  of  toleration  were  too  much  bas^  then,  as 
they  are  to  a  certain  extent  at  the  present  day,  on  the  analc^ 
of  the  Jewish  dispensation ;  and^when  it  was  thought  politic  or 
convenient  to  use  the  civil  sword. for  the  suppression  of  an  ob- 
noxious creed,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  finding  texts  which 
were  supposed  to  sanction  the  use  of  it.  This  chsuracteristic  lies 
on  the  surface  of  the  times ;  and  it  was  quite  as  much  the  charac- 
teristic of  Popery  and  Prelacy,  as  of  Presbytery, — nay,  the  latter 
was  by  far  the  most  merciful  of  the  tluree.  But  in  truth,  as 
sodety  was  then  composed,  toleration  was  neither  easy  nor  safe. 
Vigilance  nigh€  and  day  was  required  to  keep  the  sacred  flame  of 
the  Reformation  alive.  Its  foes  watched  for  the  halting,  and 
literally  thirsted  for  the  blood,  of  its  supporters.  Continental 
emissaries  swarmed  round  the  court,  corrupting  the  sources  of 
power,  administration,  and  iustice,  and  waiting  for  any  oppor- 
tunity, however  slight,  and  by  any  step,  however  noiseless  and 
invisible,  to  advance  the  restoration  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
Bomisb  faith.  Nothing  but  the  weekly,  or  almost  diurnal 
thunden  of  the  great  re£[Hrm6r,  echoed  as  they  were  by  the 
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low  but  deep  voices  of  the  people,  kept  Queen  and  Court  from 
openly  adopting  the  religion  they  were  well  known  to  favour, — 
an  event  which  necessarily  implied  the  ruin  of  the  cause  of  the 
Keformation,  and  death  or  imprisonment  to  the  leaders  of  it 
No  toleration  certainly  was  professed  on  that  side ;  and  none  was 
expected  from  it.  It  is  not  easy  to  give  quarter  to  an  internecine 
foe;  and  although  unquestionably  the  Reformers  of  Scotland 
carried  the  intolerance  of  the  age  far  beyond  the  limits  which 
modem  liberality  can  approve,  we  doubt  if  this  was  among  the 
black  catalogue  of  the  demerits  with  which  they  were  so  plen- 
tifully charged  during  their  lives.  It  was  the  vice  of  the  age ; 
and  one  not  wholly  purged  from  their  successors  at  this  day, 
who  in  struggling  for  ascendency  have  not  the  excuse  that  they 
struj^le  also  for  existence. 

Time,  however,  passed  on.  The  fears  of  Popery  subsided ; 
and  fresh  and  new  dangers  began  to  assail  the  nascent  Church. 
To  their  misfortune,  the  Scotch  were  cursed  with  a  learned 
king ;  a  king  rash  without  manliness,  arrogant  without  firmness, 
and  dever  without  sense.  The  wolf  without  had  been  soared; 
but  the  flock  were  in  danger  of  being  grievously  fleeced  by 
their  self-appointed  shepherd.  The  protection  of  the  civil 
power  promised  to  be  as  dangerous  as  its  hostility.  Full  of 
high  notions  of  nis  kingly  supremacy,  and  vain  of  his  theolo- 
gical knowledge,  James  applied  himself  to  unite  the  offices  of 
Head  both  of  church  and  state,  —  and  lost  no  opportunity  of 
osserting  his  prerogative  in  both.  Knox  was  d^d  before  this 
second  contest  began.  But  he  was  not  without  a  successor,  the 
description  of  whom  is  one  of  the  best  passages  in  the  volume 
before  us. 

'  Such  wns  the  state  of  men*8  minds  in  Scotland,  when,  in  July, 
1574^  one  who,  ten  years  before,  had  lefl  Scotland  as  a  youth  desiroas 
of  completing  his  education,  returned  to  his  native  country  a  learned 
and  already  a  celebrated  man.  The  Scottish  Presbyterian  clergy  of 
the  present  day  are  not  generally  men  remarkable  for  extensive 
learning,  and  still  less  for  extensive  knowledge  of  the  world.  It  was 
different  in  the  times  of  which  we  are  now  speaking.  The  intense 
'excitement  occasioned  by  the  circulation  of  new  ideas,  —  the  desire 
of  knowledge,  and  the  paramount  interest  of  religious  movements, 
produced  at  that  time  the  closest  intercourse  between  the  most  distant 
parts  of  Europe.  The  communion  of  mind  with  mind  was  quick  and 
powerful,  —  more  than  we  can  well  conceive,  for  whom  the  improve- 
ments of  physical  science  have  not  done  more  than  was  effected  by 
those  strong  incitements.  The  young  man  who  had  left  the  Univer- 
sity of  St.  Andrews  in  1564,  from  a  craving  after  knowledge  which 
the  courses  of  that  institution  were  insufficient  t6  satisfy,  bad  since 
been  in  familiar  intercourse  with  many  of  the  most  powerful  intellects 
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of  the  time,  and  had,  besides,  become  lux)uainted  with  the  world  and 
human  character  in  the  most  varied  and  instructive  forms.  For  two 
years  he  had  studied  at  the  University  of  Paris,  then  much  frequented 
by  students  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  having  professors  among 
whom  the  Reformed  religion  had  made  considerable  progress.  There 
he  had  abundant  opportunity  of  observing  the  progress  of  the  great 
Catholic  reaction,  and  the  rapid  advances  of  the  order  of  Jesus.  In 
1566,  he  had  repaired  to  the  University  of  Poictiers,  in  which  the 
fame  of  his  acquirements  immediately  procured  for  him  a  high  official 
place,  which  he  continued  for  three  years  to  occupy.  But  by  this 
time  the  League  had  begun  its  more  active  operations,  and  the 
Cahtolics  and  Reformed  of  France  were  disputing  their  opinions  in 
the  field.  The  siege  of  Poictiers,  by  Admiral  Coligni,  and  the  danger 
he  incurred  from  his  own  opinions,  induced  him  to  take  refuge  in 
Geneva ;  and  there  he  had  lived  in  ctmstant  intercourse  with  aU  the 
learned  and  celebrated  men  who  taught  in  or  frequented  that  extra- 
ordinary republic 

'  The  society  to  be  met  with  at  Geneva  was  at  that  time,  and  had 
been  for  many  years  before,  one  of  no  common  interest.  From  the 
first  moment  tliat  persecution  had  begun  it^  work,  that  city,  with 
some  of  the  other  towns  of  Switzerland,  had  been  the  refuge  of  the 
proscribed  of  £ur6pe.  Her  streets  and  shores  were  thronged  by  men 
who  had  been  chief  actors  in  some  of  the  most  remai'kable  scenes  of 
the  world's  history.  There  were  there  those  who,  in  the  heart  of 
Italy  and  Spain,  had  been  reached  by  the  light  which  the  Inquisition 
so  iatally,  so  diabolically,  quenched ;  men  who,  in  reference  to  their 
own  countries,  were  as  "  the  gleaning  of  grapes  when  the  vintage  is 
**  done,**  and  with  whose  exile  the  sceptre  departed  from  the  one,  and 
the  revival  of  national  life  was  postponed  (how  long  ?)  amongst  the 
other,  people.  There  were  there  those  who,  in  the  Convent  of  San 
Isidro,  under  the  walls  of  Seville,  had  heard  and  accepted  the  great 
doctrines  of  the  Reformed,  and  from  the  leaven  of  whose  new  con- 
victions there  had  been  promised  that  even  the  monks  of  Spain 
would  have  been  blessings  to  their  country.  There  were  there  those 
who,  from  almost  every  academy  and  city  of  Italy,  had  gathered 
round  Renee,  Duchess  of  Ferrara,  and  had  enjoyed  among  them- 
selves, and  in  her  society,  the  converse  of  awakened  mind.  Nor 
were  there  wanting  others,  the  interest  of  whose  character  was  not 
dependent  only  on  their  new  beliefs.  There  were  there  the  honoured 
guests  or  cherished  teachers  of  that  City  State — some  of  the  greatest 
intellects  of  the  time,  in  all  the  various  departments  of  science  and 
philosophy.  It  was  as  a  great  focus  of  the  mental  world ;  to  which 
every  month,  every  week,  almost  every  day  was  bringing  some  new 
visit  from  some  distinguished  name.  There  was  therefore  large  ex- 
perience to  be  gathered  from  that  narrow  spot.  The  history  of 
almost  each  individual  there  was  connected,  more  or  less,  with  the 
deepest  interests  of  the  day;  each  had  his  own  narrative  to  give  of 
when  and  how  he  had  been  awakened  to  the  sense  of  truths,  which 
the  tramp  of  ages  had  been  treading  deeper  and  deeper  under  foot ; 
whilst  not  a  fbw  could  also  add  to  graver  matters,  the  stirnng  in- 
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cidents  of  personal  adyentnr^  could  tell  how  narrowly  they  had 
escaped  the  horrid  deaths  to  which  their  friends  or  relatives  had 
fallen  victims,  the  fires  of  Seville,  or  the  canals  of  Venice. 

Sach  was  the  society — and  most  powerful  was  its  influenoe,  not  on 
him  only,  hnt  through  him  upon  his  coantrymen — of  whidi  our  young 
Scotchman  had  now  become  a  member.  And  in  this  society  he  soon 
took  a  distinguished  place.  He  became  the  intimate  friend  of  Beza, 
and  the  sphere  of  his  acquaintance  was  still  farther  widened  by  the 
dreadful  events  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Eve.  Through  the  Passes  of 
the  Jura,  and  up  the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  the  fugitives  came  flocking 
into  the  city  of  the  Beformed,  secure  of  shelter  and  encouragement 
by  the  blue  waters  of  the  Leman  Lake.  In  this  crowded  intellectual 
company,  thought  was  as  free  as  the  winds  which  few  over  them 
from  the  glaciers  of  Mount  Blanc ;  and  the  horrid  scenes,  from  which 
many  had  just  escaped,  increased  the  eagerness  with  which  they 
sought  out  and  discussed  the  principles  of  mental  freedom,  and  of 
civil  liberty.  Bold,  earnest,  and  acute,  the  young  Scotchman  had 
deeply  imbibed  the  sentiments  which  circulated  there ;  and  employed 
all  the  vigour  of  his  mind  and  the  elegance  of  his  scholarship  to 
express  them,  both  in  prose  and  verse.  His  principles  and  his 
character  are,  in  this  point  of  view,  sufficiently  indicated  in  a  short 
Latin  epigram  on  the  state  of  France  at  that  time : — 

Ad  libertatem  quid  obest  tibi,  Gallia  ?    Vis,  fraus, 

Et  lupus  et  lupa,  cum  sanguineis  catulis. 

Ad  libertatem  quid  adest  tibi,  Gallia  ?    Jus,  fas, 

Mensque  manusque  vir&m.    Nunc  quid  abest  ?     Animus. 

Such  was  the  man,  such  the  powers  and  disposition  of  his  mind,  who 
returned  to  his  native  country  at  the  critical  time  we  have  above 
described,  and  was  destined  to  exercise  the  most  commanding  in- 
fluence on  its  future  history.  The  Presbyterian  Church  was  fully 
compensated  for  the  loss  of  John  Knox  in  the  arrival  of  Andrew 
Melville.'    (P.  72,  73.) 

Like  his  great  predecessor^  Melville  maintained  a  long  and 
varying  contest  —  and  against  different  antagonists  from  those 
whom  Knox  had  struggled  with — and  ultimately  concyiered. 
The  times  were  much  changed, — Popery  was  out  of  fashion, 
the  monarch  himself  claiming  the  distinction  of  being  the  bul- 
wark of  the  Protestant  faith.  The  battle  now  was  between 
Prelacy  and  Presbytery;  or,  rather,  between  excluding  and 
admitting  the  interference  of  the  king  and  council  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  Church.  For  although  on  the  side  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  the  combat  was  maintained  with  theolo^cal  weapons, 
it  had  very  little  of  this  character  on  the  other.  It  was  a  mere 
contest  for  power.  James  was  despotic  as  well  as  pedantic; 
and  the  claims  of  the  Church  to  spiritual  independence  mterfered 
both  with  his  abstract  notions,  and  his  desired  exercise  of  kingly 
authority. 
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Temporary  success  attended  the  exertions  of  the  Presby- 
terians; and  the  statute  of  1592  was  passed  —  which  has  been 
called  the  Charter  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  We  quote  the 
Duke's  account  of  the  passing  of  this  celebrated  act,  which  truly 
desmbes  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  enacted  —  and 
involves  at  the  same  time  some  results  which  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  quite  apparent  to  our  author  himself:  — 

*  But  the  dreadful  consequences  of  long  oppression  upon  the  powers 
of  popular  sentiment  were  not  at  this  time  to  be  yet  fully  shown ;  the 
childish  levity  and  pliability  of  James's  nature  avoided  the  tremendous 
penalties  which  were  to  faU  upon  the  far  higher  character  and  more 
earnest  mind  of  his  unfortunate  and  misguided  son.  With  no  incon- 
siderable talents,  and  enormous  vanity,  James  was,  in  all  the  circum- 
stances of  his  life,  the  creature  of  passion  and  of  impulse.  The  same 
monarch  who,  in  1584,  had  embodied  in  acts  of  parliament  his  aver- 
sion to  the  principles  of  Presbytery,  was  now  ready,  in  1592,  to  sign 
and  sanction  statutes  which  declared  those  principles  to  be  founded  on 
divine  authority.  But  he  had  been  angry  and  thwarted  then ;  h^ 
was  in  high  good  humour  now.  He  had  but  lately  returned  from 
Denmark,  whence  he  had  brought  his  bride,  and  where  he  had  en^- 
joyed  his  time  in  all  the  varied  pursuits  of  bis  clever  and  unstable 
mind.  The  hawks  and  hounds  of  Scotland  had  been  exchanged  for 
those  of  Denmark ;  his  battles  with  Andrew  Melville  on  the  polity  of 
the  Church,  for  disputes  with  foreign  divines  on  Predestination  and 
Free  Will ;  and  his  translating  6f  psalms  with  Greorge  Buchanan,  for 
discussions  on  astronomy  with  Tycho  Brahe.  Now,  when  he  was 
again  at  home,  all  things  wore  an  unusually  smiling  aspect.  The 
Church  was  rejoicing  in  the  frustration  of  some  Catholic  intrigues, 
and  making  rapid  strides  towards  the  full  re-establishment  of  her 
popular  system.  Ministers  of  strong  Presbyterian  opinions  were  the 
favourite  chi^lains  of  the  king ;  and  the  brethren  of  Andrew  Melville 
conducted  the  ceremony  of  the  young  queen's  anointment  and  conse- 
cration. The  prelates  were  left  to  languish  under  the  censures  of  the 
Assembly,  and  James  had  annexed  the  great  temporalities  to  the 
crown.  Nor  did  the  good  humour  of  this  monarch  (whom  Scottish 
^'  Churchmen  "  have  represented  as  devoutly  labouring  to  secure  for 
his  fanatic  people  the  blessings  of  apostolical  succession)  confine  itself 
to  such  interested  measures  as  this.  He  harangued  alternately  the 
pe<^le  and  the  General  Assembly ;  eulogised  the  Presbyterian  con- 
stitution of  the  Church ;  blessed  Grod  he  had  been  bom  a  king  in 
one  so  pure ;  stigmatised  the  English  service  as  an  "  ill  said  mass," 
minus  only  the  elevation  of  the  Host ;  and  charged  all  the  office- 
bearers whom  he  addressed  to  '*  stand  by  their  purity."  More  sub- 
stantial benefits  were  also  added.  The  whole  system  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  as  laid  down  in  the  second  book  of  Discipline,  was 
embodied  in  a  series  of  acts  of  parliament,  which,  to  this  day,  are 
those  on  which  the  Northern  Establishment  is  founded.'    (P.  85.) 

By  this  act  the  polity  of  the  *  Second  Book  of  Discipline,' 
which  had  been  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  1587,  and 
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the  greater  part  of  which  was  compiled  by  Melville,  was  sub- 
stantially recognised ;  and  sanction  was  given  to  most  of  the 
claims  of  the  Church. — the  matter  of  the  admission  of  ministers 
to  benefices,  however,  being  regulated  in  words  so  oracular,  as 
to  leave  unadjusted  a  controversy  which  had  even  then  com- 
menced between  the  Church  and  the  patrons,  and  which  Avas 
not  destined  to  be  accommodated  for  more  than  two  centuries 
afterwards.  The  statute  is  still  law.  The  scene  of  many  a 
fierce  polemical  encounter,  the  fruitful  theme  of  construction 
and  debate,  it  remains  to  this  day  like  an  ancient  battle-ground, 
where  the  com  still  grows,  and  the  trees  put  out  their  foliage, 
while  many  a  noble  heart  lies  buried  beneath,  and  the  plough 
ever  and  anon  turns  up  the  weapons  of  former  warfare. 

Passing  for  the  present  his  Grace's  remarks  on  this  statute, 
we  follow  his  rapid  steps  through  his  outline  of  the  events  of 
the  succeeding  fifty  years.  It  is  slight,  of  course,  not  assuming, 
and  not  deserving,  the  name  of  history;  but  very  bold  and 
picturesque.  He  shows  how  the  vacillating  and  hollow  monarch 
began  almost  immediately  to  undermine  the  constitution  he  had 
thus  solemnly  recognised, —  how  Episcopacy,  by  stealthy  steps, 
again  made  its  way,  first  to  favour,  then  to  sanction,  and  lastly 
into  the  very  camp  of  Presbytery  itself,  —  how  Melville  and  his 
friends  were  driven  to  prison  and  to  exile, — and  how,  on  the 
setting  of  that  *  bright  occidental  star,'  which  had  shone  over 
England  with  the  lustre  rather  of  Mars  than  of  Dian's  pale  orb, 
the  northern  light  of  the  Stuarts  dawned  in  England,  and  James 
and  his  courtiers  trooped  southward,  to  lay  the  foundation,  on  a 
larger  scale,  of  that  system  of  dissimulation  and  arbitrary 
power,  by  which,  for  the  time,  he  had  virtually  extinguished 
the  Church  of  Scotland. 

Then  came  the  gi-eat  crash: — the  first  great  constitutional 
convulsion  which  Western  Europe  had  beheld,  the  first  of  those 
great  and  fearful  lessons  which  seem  to  herald  the  political  re- 
generation of  a  people.  By  this  time  Melville  was  gone ;  but 
the  Church  of  Scotland  had  found  a  successor  to  its  two  great 
champions,  in  Alexander  Henderson — a  man  whose  name  is  less 
known  than  those  of  the  others,  but  who  in  times  not  less  trying 
than  those  they  lived  in,  showed  himself  not  unworthy  of  the 
inheritance.  His  entrance  on  the  scene  of  public  controversy 
is  thus  described  by  our  author.  It  occurred  at  the  time  that 
Laud  and  his  associates  made  the  endeavour  to  bring  the  Scot- 
tish episcopal  service  up  to  what  would  now  be  termed  the 
Anglo-Catholic  standard ;  with  what  success  and  results  is  but 
too  well  known ; — 
,    '  That  minister  had  already  passed  through  a  somewhat  remari^able 
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career ;  and  had  now  reached  an  age  when  we  are  generally  nearer 
the  end  than  the  commencement,  of  the  more  active  scenes  of  life. 
At  the  age  of  iiftj-four  he  was  only  about  to  enter  on  the  course 
which  was  about  to  connect  for  ever  the  name  of  Alexakdeb  Hen- 
derson with  the  most  remarkable  events  of  his  time  and  country. 
He  had,  indeed,  been  known  —  well  known  —  before.  In  early  life 
he  had  attracted  the  notice  of  Gladstanes,  then  Archbishop  of  St. 
Andrews,  and  had  been  presented  by  him  to  the  parish  of  which  he 
was  sUll  the  minister.  The  client  of  a  most  obnoxious  prelate,  and 
the  avowed  champion  of  a  cause  opposed  to  all  the  liberties,  and 
opinions  of  his  countrymen,  Henderson  was  appointed  pastor  of  a 
flock,  who  rose,  in  open  violence,  to  resist  his  settlement.  The  very 
ordination  service  was  performed  in  a  church  with  closed  doors  ;  and 
Henderson  himself  had  to  effect  his  entrance  by  a  window.  He  was, 
as  among  his  people,  an  hireling  and  a  stranger.  A  few  years  passed 
on,  and  we  find  him  amongst  the  number  of  those  who  took  every 
opportunity,  and  used  every  exertion,  which  circumstances  admitted, 
in  opposing  the  farther  innovations  of  the  new  primate,  Spottiswoode. 
How  came  this  change  to  be  effected  ?  How  came  the  client  of 
Gladstanes,  and  the  champion  of  prelacy,  to  be  the  deposer  of  Spot- 
tiswoode, and  the  author  of  the  Covenant  ?  Various  causes  are  men- 
tioned as  having  prepared  the  way.  He  had  contracted  a  friendship  for 
one  or  two  leading  Presbyterian  ministers ;  his  patron  Gladstanes 
died  ;  and  the  innovations  of  the  new  primate  involved  new  prin- 
ciples, and  even,  as  it  appeared  to  many,  new  doctrines.  All  these 
things,  we  are  told,  tended  to  alter  the  direction  of  his  mind.  But 
of  the  moment  of  final  change,  an  account,  strikingly  characteristic 
of  the  times,  has  been  given  to  us.  At  an  administration  of  the  com* 
munion  in  a  neighbouring  parish,  a  celebrated  leader  of  the  Presby- 
terian brethren  was  expected  to  officiate.  There  were  none  who  had 
not  heard  of  Bruce,  the  minister  of  Kinnaird.  He  was  then  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  men  in  the  Church  of  Scotland.  He  had  enjoyed 
great  influence  at  the  Court  of  James,  before  his  accession  to  the 
English  Crown;  and  his  pulpit  addresses  were  said  to  have  the 
power  of  leaving  solemn  impressions  on  his  audience.  Henderson 
went  to  hear  him  ;  and  the  first  words  uttered  —  uttered  with  a  slow 
and  solemn  emphasis  —  pierced  the  minister  of  Lenchars  to  the  soul : 
'*  He  that  cometh  not  in  by  the  door,  but  climbeth  up  some  other 
"  way,  the  same  is  a  thief  and  a  robber.''  Henderson  left  the  church 
a  changed,  or,  as  he  himself  termed  it,  in  the  language  of  the  day,  a 
**  converted "  man.  Thenceforward,  to  the  moment  when  we  first 
introduced  him  to  the  notice  of  our  readers,  he  was  ever  foremost 
amongst  those  who  reviled,  as  well  openly  as  in  secret,  the  system 
imposed  by  Charles  I. 

*  The  consequences  of  Henderson's  protest  in  the  presbytery  of  St. 
Andrew's,  placed  him  almost  immediately  at  the  head  of  his  country 
and  his  church,  in  one  of  the  most  remarkable  revolutions  which 
history  records.  The  events  whicli  followed  can  hardly  be  told  more 
rapidly  than  they  occurred.  It  was  on  the  10th  of  August  that  the 
mandate  of  that  Archbishop  was  issued;  it  must  have  been  about  the 
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middle  of  the  month  that  Henderson  announced  his  determination  to 
resist;  and  on  the  23rd  of  the  same  month  we  find  him,  pressed  by  a 
more  formal  charge  from  the  Bishops^  by  a  messenger-at-arms,  laying 
before  the  Privy  Council  of  Scotland  a  petition  or  remonstrance,  in 
which  the  grand  objection  was  at  once  boldly  taken,  —  that  the  Ser- 
vice Book  was  imposed  by  unconstitutional  authority,  —  that  neither 
the  Parliament  nor  the  Greneral  Assembly  had  been  consulted  in  the 
matter^  —  that  these  were  the  only  bodies  which  could  l^ally  goyem 
the  church  and  country,  —  and  that  the  people  were  averse,  and  did 
not  wish  to  change  their  worship.  In  this  petition  Henderson  was 
joined  by  several  ministers,  who  had  repaired  to  Edinbargh  under 
the  same  necessity.  Already  was  the  standard  he  had  raised  gather- 
ing supporters  round  it ;  and  Henderson  was  aware  that,  for  every 
one  who  openly  appeared,  there  were  thousands  who  still  lay  con- 
cealed. Sympathy  was  extending  in  every  class  and  rank ;  it  was 
present  even  at  the  Council  Board.  The  Bishops  were  out-voted? 
the  petition  was  in  part  sustained ;  the  order  for  using  the  liturgy  was 
suspended  until  ff^ther  orders  firom  the  King,  and  the  remonstrant 
brethren  were  dismissed  with  a  promise,  that  by  the  20th  of  Septem- 
ber they  should  receive  their  answer/    (P.  117,  118.) 

Before  his  Grace  of  Argyll  begins  to  write  history,  properly 
so  called,  he  must  study  accuracy  a  little  more.  The  passage 
we  have  just  quoted  contains  an  error,  slight  perhaps  in  itself, 
but  one  which  betrays  no  very  deep  acquaintance  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  time.  Bruce,  whom  he  mentions  here,  was  a  very 
remarkable  man  in  many  respects,  but  he  was  not  minister  of 
Einnaird — he  was  a  minister  of  Edinburgh.  He  was  proprietor 
of  the  Estate  of  Kinnaird^  in  a  totally  different  part  of  the 
country  from  the  parish  of  that  name.  He  had  been  called 
to  the  bar  of  Scotland,  and  had  practised  there ;  but  feeling  an 
inward  impulse  to  the  Church,  as  he  said,  he  quitted  his  profes- 
sion, and  ultimately  became  one  of  the  most  effective  preachers 
of  the  day.  His  Grace  can  hardly  be  ignorant  of  another  cir- 
cumstance connected  vrith  Bruce,  namely,  that  he  for  many 
years  served  a  cure  without  ordination ;  a  fact  which  ultimately 
raised  a  long  and  singular  controversy,  which  ended  in  his  very 
unwillingly  submitting  to  the  ceremony  of  the  imposition  of 
hand^. 

The  period  of  Scotland's  history  between  1639  and  1660 
is  interesting  in  an  ecclesiastical  point  of  view ;  as  it  was 
during  that  period  that  the  polity  and  doctrine  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  were  matured  into  the  shape  and  body  which  it 
assumed  permanently  at  the  Revolution.  But  we  agree  with 
our  author,  though  on  different  grounds,  in  regard  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  Scotch  Presbyterians  in  the  wars  of  the  Common- 
wealth.  They  make,  we  own,  rather  a  pitiful  figure  in  that  bold 
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landscape.  We  cannot,  however,  concur  widi  his  Grace  in 
thinking  that  this  arose  in  any  degree  from  their  dogmas  oil 
church  government,  or  their  views  on  the  *  Headship  of  Christ.' 
The  real  source  of  their  timid  and  vacillating  proceedings  was 
the  leaven  of  Jacobite  feeUog,  as  it  was  afterwards  called,  which 
was  still  strong  in  Scotland.  The  dethronement  of  a  monarch 
—  a  native  of  Scotland — a  Stuart  — ^a  scion  of  their  own  kingly 
house,  was  an  idea  too  startling  for  the  fendal  loyalty  of  their 
nature.  Even  the  most  fanatical  views  of  their  persuasion 
taught  them  nothing  hostile,  but  on  the  contrary,  much  that  was 
favourable  to  monarchy:  and  their  attachment  to  their  hereditary 
prince,  notwithstanding  all  they  had  suffered  at  his  hand3»  in^^^ 
fused  irresolution  into  their  councils,  and  weakness  into  their 
actions.  Cromwell  certainly  beat  them  thoroughly  at  their  own 
weapons ;  when  having,  as  he  said,  d  few  minutes  to  spare  from 
his  great  northern  campaign,  he  sat  coolly  down  under  the  guns 
of  Edinburgh  Castle,  to  write  as  dear,  distinct,  and  intelligent 
a  dissertation  on  diuroh  government  to  the  beleaguered  minis* 
ters,  as  ever  came  from  the  pen  of  Calvin. 

They  paid  dearly,  however,  for  their  indecision.  Their  cove* 
nanting  king — the  profligate,  cruel,  and  careless  Charles  IL  — 
scourged  them  with  scorpions.  The  tale  is  too  well  known,  and 
has  been  told  too  well,  to  bear  to  be  dwelt  on  ;  yet  we  doubt 
whether,  with  the  gay  romantic  air  which  novelists  have  thrown 
over  the  Cavaliers,  and  the  ridicule  attached  to  the  Scriptural 
phrases  and  nasal  intonation  of  the  Covenanters,  historic  justice 
has  ever  been  done  to  the  proceedings  of  those  times.  Nothing 
certainly  was  ever  more  basely  cruel  in  all  the  history  of  into- 
lerance, than  the  fearful  acts  of  those  dismal  days  of  torture.  It 
18  in  vain  to  say  that  Presbyterians,  when  triumphant,  would 
have  done  the  same.  When  they  were  triumphant,  they  did 
not.  But  the  persecutions  of  Charles  were  not  religious.  They 
were  politicaL  The  cruelties  of  Lauderdale  were  no  autos^da-fi. 
Faith  had  no  connexion  with  them.  They  were  the  mere 
\vanton  ebullitions  of  an  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  temper.  But, 
like  all  tyranny,  the  oppression  of  that  time  ploughed  deep, 
and  cast  wide  the  seed  which  in  after  days  blossomed  and 
brought  forth.  The  memory  of  those  days  of  the  hill-side  is 
yet  green  among  our  countrymen ;  and  the  persecution  which 
led  them  to  Drumclog  and  Bothwell  Brig,  inspired,  perhaps, 
the  first  real  sentiments  of  national  and  personal  freedom  which, 
as  a  people,  our  countrymen  ever  conceived. 

Here  his  Grace  ends  for  the  present  his  essay  on  the  ecclesias«- 
tical  history  of  Scotland.  He  leaves  the  Church  within  the 
smooth  waters  of  1688,  safe  from  those  fearful  breakers  through 
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which,  with  such  difficulty,  her  hardy  vessel  had  been  steered. 
The  muse  of  History  lays  down  her  pen  and  is  succeeded  by 
another  grim  sister,  unknown  to  Helicon,  who  presides  over 
Ecclesiastical  Controversy.  In  a  word,  the  Duke  turns,  and  we 
for  a  very  little  must  turn  with  him,  fixun  the  '  History  of  Scot- 
*  land '  to  *  Presbytery  Examined.' 

If  the  central  point  in  which  truth  is  placed  be  that  which  is 
equally  remote  from  all  other  opinions,  we  think  his  Grace  has 
reason  to  be  proud  of  his  position.  Ever  since  his  book  came 
out,  he  has  become  a  sort  of  target  for  all  sorts  of  ecclesiastical 
missiles, — or  he  resembles,  perhaps,  the  figure  in  the  tilting- 
yard,  at  which  champions  practised  with  the  lance,  and  which 
bestowed  a  good  sound  blow  on  the  bungling  knight.  The  Duke 
has  already  swung  round  with  effect  on  some  of  his  assailants 
But  all  have  had  a  run  at  him.  Church  of  Englandism  has  broken 
a  good-humoured  lance  with  him — not  caring  much,  apparently, 
to  put  on  her  swiftest  pace,  or  to  try  on  him  her  best  tempered 
steeL  Scottish  Episcopacy,  angry  in  proportion  to  her  weak- 
ness, has  made  a  headlong  rush  at  the  obnoxious  heretic,  and 
has  received  a  smart  buffet  in  return.  Honest  Andrew  Gray, 
of  Perth,  whose  catechism  is  so  unceremoniously  treated  by  his 
Grace,  though  at  first  disarmed  by  the  associations  connected 
with  the  name  of  Argyll,  and  the  patriotic  spirit  of  the  book, 
has  at  last  wielded  his  Free-Church  sledge  hammer,  with  all  the 
energy  of  Harry  of  the  Wynd.  His  Grace  has  quite  enough 
on  his  hands,  without  our  adding  to  the  number  of  his  as- 
sailants. 

Yet  we  cannot,  in  justice  to  our  duty  as  reviewers,  allow  the 
controversial  part  of  the  volume  to  pass  altogether  without  re- 
mark ;  because,  notwithstanding  the  spirit  of  the  language,  and 
the  acuteness  and  vigour  of  the  thoughts,  it  is  not  a  deep  and  is 
rather  a  presumptuous  performance.  If  our  author  had  confined 
himself  to  the  less  ambitious,  but  useful,  and  in  some  d^ree  ne- 
cessary task,  of  pointing  out  how  apt  Church  denominations  of 
all  persuasions  are  to  arrogate  exclusive  powers,  and  launch  their 
intolerant  thunders  at  all  who  differ  from  them; — if  he  had 
directed  his  condemnation  against  the  too  prevalent  habit  in  our 
own  day,  of  raising  minor  points  of  difference  into  vital  ques- 
tions, and  confounding  the  great  with  the  lesser  articles,  whether 
of  faith  or  practice ; — if  he  bad  merely  rebuked  the  too  frequent 
or  too  promiscuous,  and  undiscriminating  use  of  Scripture  quo- 
tation, to  rule  points  which  they  do  not,  and  never  were  meant 
to  decide,  he  would  have  pointed  his  historical  sketch  with  a  [Jain 
and  iiseful  moral  This  duty  he  has  certainly  performed,  and  per- 
formed it  with  ability.     But  if,  not  content  with  this  humbler 
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walk,  our  author  will  aspire  to  tread  the  more  subtle  labyrinths 
of  disputation,  and  walk  side  by  side  with  the  great  masters  of 
controversial  theology,  he  cannot  complain  that  he  is  tried  by  a 
higher  standard.  Ajad,  tried  by  that  standard,  we  fear  he  will  be 
found  very,  far  below  the  required  dimensions.  He  is  but  on  the 
threshold  of  controversies  which  he  thinks  he  is  master  of.  He 
has  but  turned  a  spadeful  of  earth,  while  he  thinks  himself  deep 
in  the  mine.  While  reading  his  confident  censures,  and  as  a>n- 
fident  approbation  of  this  or  that  subject  of  controversy,  we 
were  irresistibly  reminded  of  the  Martin  in  Dryden's  *  Hind  and 
*  the  Panther,'  who 

*  Often  quoted  canon  laws,  and  code 
And  fathers — whicli  he  never  understood, 
—  Bui  lUile  learning  needs — in  noble  blood!* 

The  theory  which  the  Duke  is  anxious  to  demonstrate,  is  one 
which  we  find  it  very  difficult  to  put  into  words ;  and  of  which 
we  are  not  sure  that  he  has  a  very  clear  conception  himself. 
He  wishes  to  show  that  the  pretensions  set  up  by  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  and  still  maintained  by  the  Free  Church,  to  exclu- 
sive jurisdiction  in  spiritual  matters,  free  of  the  control  of  the 
civil  magistrate,  is  a  dogma  engrafted  on  the  Church  as  esta- 
blished by  Knox ;  without  Scripture  authority,  unfounded  in 
itself,  and  pernicious  in  its  results.  He  is  also  very  angry  with 
the  Free  Church,  because  they  qi\ote  texts  of  Scripture  to 
prove  things  which  he  thinks  they  do  not  prove.  And  he  is 
very  angry  with  the  Spottiswoode  Society,  because  they  read 
history  backwards,  and  will  see  nothing  in  it  except  what  suits 
their  Scottish  Episcopal  theories.  This  is  an  accurate  summary, 
we  think,  of  the  result  of  his  Grace's  examination  of  Presbytery. 

Now,  on  the  first  of  these  topics,  namely,  the  spiritual  juris- 
diction of  the  Church,  we  profess  no  extraordinary  liberality 
when  we  say  there  is  ample  room  for  difference  of  opinion. 
One  party  or  Church  may  unduly  exalt,  another  unreason- 
ably lower,  the  powers  and  privileges  of  a  Christian  church, 
as  independent  of  secular  authority.  In  particular,  where 
the  civil  power  endows  and  maintains  a  church  at  the  expense 
of  the  public,  it  often  becomes  a  question  of  importance 
and  difficulty,  to  what  extent  civil  control  may  and  should 
be  admitted  to  relate  or  affect  the  Church  itself.  How 
all  these  questions  have  been  discussed,  and  resolved,  and  dis- 
cussed again,  from  the  days  of  Erastus  till  now,  no  one  at  all 
versant  with  this  branch  of  controversy  needs  to  be  told.  The 
super-subtle  distinctions,  the  nice  discriminating  logic  which 
have  been  brought  to  bear  upon  them,  are  among  the  most 
delicate  and  perplexing  efforts  of  casuistry.     But  in  all  the 
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yange  of  writers  or  thinkers  on  this  subject,  we  know  none 
that  writes  or  thinks  like  the  Duke  of  Argyll.  We  really 
do  not  know  what  he  would  have.  In  the  endeavour  to 
brush  away  and  break  the  fine  threads  of  diaputaticm  by  which 
tibis  subject  has  been  surrounded,  and  settle  it  by  a  h(M  and 
broad  grasp,  he  merely  dashes  through  one  difliculty  to  be  im* 
bedded  in  another ;  till  at  length  he  is  (iurly  surrounded  and 
enveloped  in  the  tangled  meshes,  and  the  reader  leaves  him  in 
total  and  inextricable  perplexity.  He  does  not  attempt  to  d^Uie 
the  spiritual  power  of  the  Church  or  church  office-bearers;  bat 
he  denies  it  altogether.  He  does  not  inquire  how  far  the  civil 
magistrate  may  go  in  controlling  or  settlmg  Church  functions, 
but  maintuns  he  is  not  boimd  to  stop  any  where.  In  short,  if 
we  at  all  understand  what  he  means,  it  is  this,  that  Church 
government  and  State  government  are  or  ought  to  be  coinddent 
and  identical;  and  that  the  civil  magistrate  being  set  over  die 
first,  is  or  may  be  by  the  same  power,  to  the  same  extent, 
and  to  the  same  efiects,  set  over  the  last  also.  He  does  not 
say  this  in  words;  and  would  probably  demur  to  the  propo- 
sition if  stated  in  so  plain  a  shape :  but  if  he  does  not  mean 
this,  we  really  do  not  know  what  he  means. 

We  have  no  intention  of  entering  on  any  controvecmal  argu- 
ment on  Church  power ;  but  it  is  impossible  not  to  stop  for  a 
moment  to  point  out  the  transparent  fallacy  of  such  a  view. 

If  his  Grace  happened  to  live  under  a  Brahmin  or  Buddhist 
king,  Christianity  would  teach  him  subjection  to  the  powers  that 
be ;  but  he  certainly  would  be  averse  to  have  its  sacraments  admi- 
nistered, or  its  rites  prescribed,  by  an  officer  of  his  Buddhist 
majesty, — nor  would  he  feel  under  any  oUigation  to  submit  to 
any  such  proceeding.  Civil  power  and  Church  power,  are  there^ 
fore  not  identicaL 

.  But  the  civil  power  of  a  Pagan  monarch  flows  from  precisely 
tile  same  source,  and  is  in  all  respects  the  same  as  that  of  a 
Christian  monarch.  It  is  given  for  the  same  purposes  and  sub- 
ject to  the  same  duties,  x  et  the  right  of  regulating  or  admi- 
nistering Christian  ordinances,  is  certainly  not  a  prerogative 
which  any  Christian  can  admit  to  belong  to  an*  unbelieving 
king.  But  as  all  civil  power  really  flows  from  the  will  of  the 
people  governed,  a  Christian  king  has  really,  in  virtue  of  his 
office,  no  mOTe  power  over  the  ordinances  of  religion,  tbm  a 
jragan  one.  We  do  not  think  his  Grace  would  have  bowed 
down  to  Nebuchadnezzar^s  golden  image,  merely  because  that 
eccentric  monarch  was  the  civil  magistrate ;  and  yet  Nelnlehad- 
nezzar  was  quite  as  lawful  a  monarch  as  any  other  arbitrary 
prince,  and  was  entitled  to  all  the  obedi^ice  which  kingly  power 
implies. 
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Does  it  then  change  the  condition  of  the  argument  that  the 
civil  magistrate  owes  his  power  to  a  Christian  community? 
Not  in  the  least.  The  community  have  put  him  there  for  pre- 
cisely the  same  purposes  and  objects  as  those  for  which  the 
heathen  monarch  xeigns.  They  have,  from  the  social  compact 
on  which  all  soyemment  depends,  a  right  to  bind  each  other 
for  the  ends  of  civil  order;  but  they  cannot  bind  each  other  in 
matters  of  religious  belief.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  power 
of  the  dvil  magistrate  is  not  identical  with  power  over  the  ordi- 
nances of  religion. 

.  No  doubt,  as  we  observed  before,  a  community  eomposed 
entirely  of  Christians  holding  the  same  tenets,  might  combino 
the  dvil  and  the  church  element  in  the  same  office-bearers. 
That  might  be.  But  the  period  when  it  could  be,  has  not  yet 
arrived  any  where  that  we  know  of;  and  it  certainly  had  not 
arrived  in  any  time  of  the  history  of  Scotland.  But  even  then, 
there  would  be  only  a  combination  of  two  powers,  not  on 
identity. 

From  what  source,  then,  does  Church  power  flow  ?  Through 
Apostolic  succession,  the  Anglo-Catholic  says :  through  the  will 
of  the  community  of  believers,  is  the  Presbyterian  doctrine ; 
both  deriving — or  being  supposed  to  derive — sanction  from  divine 
authority.  As  to  all  this,  there  may  be  grave  room  for  ques« 
tion ;  but  if  there  be  any  authority  in  ecclesiastical  government 
at  all,  any  power  of  administration,  of  discipline,  of  ordinances, 
we  know  no  church  calling  itself  Christian,  that  does  not  hold 
such  authority  to  rest  upon  a  foundation  altogether  apart  from 
civil  government,  and  such  as  would  survive  though  civil 
government  itself  were  to  be  utterly  dissolved. 

Accordingly,  it  is  not  on  this  part  of  the  question  that  any 
difficidty  has  ever  existed.  All  churches  have  assumed  the  di»- 
tinction  which  the  Duke  of  Argyll  denies.  The  only  questions 
of  difficulty  have  arisen — Jlrst,  from  the  supposed  divine  right 
of  monuxshy,  giving  the  prince  power,  as  Heaven's  vicegerent, 
to  rule  over  the  Church.  The  Duke  will  hardly  maintain  this 
ground.  Secondfy,  on  the  privil^ee  of  priesthood,  apart  from 
the  community  of  believers,  a  privilege  never  claimed  for  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  ITurdfy,  from  claims  set  up  by  the  Church 
of  exemption  in  dvil  matters  from  the  civil  tribunals,  a  topic 
which  at  one  period  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  was  productive 
of  much  debate ;  and  lastly ,  and  more  specially,  on  ^e  duty  of 
the  civil  magistrate  to  protect,  defenc^  and  assist  the  true 
Church,  and  Uie  extent  and  limits  of  that  duty.  All  these,  and 
especially  the  last,  have  in  all  periods  of  the  Christian  Church, 
reformed  and  unreformedi  been  the  source  and  subject  of  con- 
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tention ;  but  all  of  tbem  assume  necessarily  the  existence  of  a 
lawful  church  government^  not  identical  with  the  ordinary  civil 
power. 

Is  it  then  a  dogma  so  unfounded,  preposterous,  and  wild,  that 
there  is  a  governing  power  within  the  Church,  not  derived  from 
or  shared  with  the  civil  magistrate?  or  one  deserving  the  fierce 
torrent  of  scorn  and  contumely  with  which  his  Grace  assails  it  ? 
We  suspect  a  little  dee[)er  study  will  show  him  that  the  real  diffi- 
culty lies,  not  in  the  existence,  but  only  in  defining  the  limits  of 
that  power;  and  that  the  theory,  if  such  it  can  be  called,  for 
which  he  pleads,  would  lead  to  results  so  utteriy  incongruous 
and  revolting,  that  he  himself  would  be  the  first  to  disown  them. 

We  have  already  shown  how  his  Grace,  hot  in  pursuit  of  his 
preconceived  idea,  was  ernmeously  led  to  conclude  that  Knox 
was  friendly  to  the  interference  of  the  civil  arm  in  matters  spi- 
ritual, merely  because  he  found  him  strongly  maintaining  the 
duty  of  the  state  to  afibrd  the  Church  its  protection.  In  the 
same  way,  in  contrasting  the  First  and  Second  books  of  Discipline, 
he  completely  overlooks  the  fiact  that  the  first  was  prepared  very 
hurriedly,  in  the  very  crisis  of  the  Reformation,  and  wh^i  tl^ 
recently  established  institution  had  acquired  little  form  or  ma- 
turity ;  while  the  other  was  the  result  of  the  experience,  wisdom, 
and  study  of  many  years.  The  contrast  he  draws,  between 
them  has  little  novelty  in  it.  It  has  always  been  a  favourite 
theme  of  those  unfriendly  to  Presbytery — and  has  been  in  par- 
ticular a  topic  very  frequently  descanted  on  by  the  Scottish 
Episcopal  writers.  We  are  surprised  that  the  Duke  of  Argyll 
should  have  thought  of  borrowing  weapons  from  sudi  an 
armoury. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  he  comes  to  speak  of  the  act 
of  1592,  which  is  still  the  law  of  the  land,  he  puts  on  it  the 
very  interpretation  which  the  courts  of  law  repudiated,  and 
which  throughout  the  recent  dissensions  the  Free  Church- 
party  uniformly  maintuned.  Ilis  Grace  says,  that  by  that 
statute  the  principles  of  Presbytery  were  declared  to  be  based 
on  divine  authority  (p.  85.).  In  saying  this  he  admits,  and 
means  to  admit,  that  what  he  considers  the  extravagant  pre- 
tensions of  the  Church  of  Scotland  at  that  time,  were  expressly 
sanctioned  by  parliament,  and  ratified  by  the  king  in  a  moment 
of  *  high  good  humour.'  But  in  his  anxiety  to  convict  Melville 
and  his  followers  of  departing  from  the  original  princi|des  of 
Knox,  he  runs  his  head  right  against  the  successful  ailments 
in  the  various  lawsuits  which  led  to  the  recent  dirision  in  the 
Church  of  Scotland ;  and,  not  by  implication,  but  directly,  de- 
cides that  controversy  against  his  friends  of  the  Establishment, 
and  in  favour  of  liis  Free  Church  antagonists. 
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His  argument  on  the  Confession  of  F^th  comes  to  precisely 
the  same  result  The  Confession  of  Faith  lays  it  down,  that 
^  The  Lord  Jesus,  as  King  and  Head  of  his  Church,  hath  there^ 
<  in  appointed  a  government,  in  the  hand  of  church  offioeni, 
*  distinct  from  the  civil  magistrate.'  This  proposition  —  pan- 
ticularly  the  last  member  of  it,  his  Grace  vehemently  attacks ; 
declaring  it  to  have  no  warrant  in  Scripture,  and  upbraiding 
the  Free  Church  with  their  adherence  to  a  dogma  so  extravagant 
and  untenable.  He  forgets  all  the  time,  that  he  is  on  the  one 
hand  only  proving  that  the  Free  Church  are  merely  acting  in 
conformity  with  the  recognised  standards  of  the  Established 
Church  of  Scotland ;  and  on  the  other,  that  he  is  laying  his 
axe  to  the  very  root  of  those  canons  which  every  member  of  the 
Established  Church  of  Scotland  at  this  day  professes  to  believe. 

His  vehement  denunciations  of  the  Free  Church  for  their 
misapplication  of  Scripture,  are  open  to  the  same,  or  even  more 
severe  remark.  We  do  riot  here  mean  to  determine  the  question, 
— or  even  to  discuss  it,— whether  the  {)as8ages  referred  to  do 
or  do  not  bear  out  the  general  positions  deduced  from  thenu 
Neither  do  we  at  all  mean  to  boj  that  the  Free  Church  leaders 
have  not  made  too  unsparing  and  sometimes  injudicious  use  of 
the  Scriptural  authority  on  which  these  positions  rest.  But  cer* 
tainly  it  was  to  be  expected,  that  the  I)uke  would  have  been 
impartial  in  his  censure ;  and  as  all  and  each  of  the  passages  in 
question  are  not  merely  those,  on  which  the  Confession  of 
Faith — professed  by  all  members  of  the  Established  Church  of 
Scotland — proceeds,  but  are  similarly  interpreted  by  most  of 
the  Reformed  Churches  of  other  countries,  that  he  would  have 
directed  'the  terror  of  his  beak  and  lightning  of  his  eye' 
against  the  whole  body  of  the  hereticaL 

The  truth  is,  however,  that  of  all  this  his  Grace  was  not 
aware.  He  writes,  either  on  his  own  first  impressions,  or  at 
second  hand ;  and  assails  principles  which,  true  or  false,  are  far 
too  deeply  founded  and  well  fenced  round,  to  be  upset  by  a 
novice.  In  regard  to  the  last  subject  referred  to,  we  merely 
make  one  remark.  His  Grace  imagines  that,  when  a  text  or 
passage  of  Scripture  is  referred  to  in  support  of  a  particular 
proposition,  there  ought  always  to  be  found  in  it  a  distinct 
enunciation  of  the  proposition  itself;  and,  as  he  very  generally 
finds  nothing  that  amounts  to  the  proposition,  he  concludes 
that  the  whole  afiair  is  a  piece  of  extravagance.  A  little  more 
acquaintance,  however,  with  his  subject  would  disclose  to  him, 
that  all  these  propositions  —  not  so  much  proved  as  illustrated 
by  the  citations  in  question  —  are  the  results  of  long,  elaborate, 
and  most  closely-linked  processes  of  logical  d^uction ;  arrived 
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•it  hj  careful  oollation  of  sftriptural  authorities ;  and  not  pioved, 
but  only  summed  up  in  the  dogma  or  sentiment  of  the  writers^ 
and  held  hj  them  to  be  sanctioned  by  or  implied  in  the  quotas 
tion  annexed.  We  quite  agree  with  his  Graee,  that  this  mode 
of  adducing  ^  Scripture  proofs '  should  be  used  with  great  care 
and  caution;  because  it  ineyitably  leads,  among  the  less  in* 
formed,  to  a  rash  and  presumptuous  abuse  of  abstract  passage^ 
in  their  application  of  them  to  events  of  daily  life  to  which 
they  have  no  reference.  But  in  canons  of  doctrine  or  fidth,  it 
is  quite  usual  and  appropriate;  and  we  recommend  to  his 
Grace,  before  he  again  so  hastily  condemns,  to  study,  in  the 
writings  of  the  great  Beformers,  those  elaborate  and  anxious 
ateps  of  reasoning  on  which  these  opinions  depend. 

It  is  no  part  of  our  purpose,  however,  in  this  article,  to 
enter  on  these  more  special  points  of  disputation.  We  content 
ourselves  with  merely  indicating,  as  we  have  now  done,  tliQ 
direction  in  which  it  seems  to  us  that  his  Grace  has  gone 
astray.  He  has  enough  of  other  self-constituted  advisers  to 
make  it  easy  for  him  to  fill  up  the  sketch  we  have  given.  But» 
in  parting  with  him  for  the  present,  we  have  no  wish  that  our 
last  words  should  be  those  of  disparagement.  His  book  breathes 
a  noble  spirit, — 'generous,  if  presumptuous,  and  candid,  if  not 
profound.  Its  reception,  too,  we  are  persuaded,  will  not,  in 
any  degree,  discourage  him;  though  the  rough  handling  he 
has  met  with  may  render  him  less  hasty  and  more  studious  for 
the  future ;  and  we  mistake  if  his  genius  is  of  that  shallow  kind 
which  cannot  improve  even  its  errors,  and  turn  them  to  account. 
He  may  be  right  in  thinking  that  the  principles  of  Church 
government,  to  which  his  attention  has  been  so  anxiously 
directed,  are  again  about  to  agitate  and  convulse  our  socis^ 
world.  We  cannot  flatter  him  that  the  views  he  has  thrown 
out  fDrm,  in  themselves,  an  important  contribution  towards  the 
solution  of  the  coming  problem.  But  as  illustrative  of  a  system 
of  Church  government, — which,  along  with  its  own  hlstoiy 
and  that  of  the  people  among  whom  it  is  miuntained,  is  very 
little  understood  in  England, — we  consider  this  little  volume 
as  a  very  creditable  addition  to  our  political  literature ;  and 
we  look  on  it  —  not,  we  hope,  in  vain  —  as  an  earnest  that  its 
author  will,  in  his  own  person,  render  the  Ducal  name  of 
Argyll  once  more  dear  to  Scotland,  by  patriotic  exerticms  for 
her  benefit,  and  intelligent  knowledge  of  her  wants,  —  a  service 
far  more  valuable  than  the  lively  but  ill-digested  theories  which 
constitute  the  sum  of  his  Examination  of  Presbytery. 
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Art.  VnL  —  1.  Dr.  Whbwbll  :  On  Cambridge  Studies^ 
London :  1845. 

2.  A  Letter  to  the  Authors  of  the  *  Suggestions  for  an  Improve?' 
*  ment  of  the  Examination  Statute.^  B7  A  CoUMTHY  SCHOOl- 
MASTEB.    Oxford:  1848. 

3.  Remarks  on  Legal  Education,  with  reference  to  the  suggested 
Introduction  of  legal  Studies  into  the  University  of  Oxford. 
By  T.  Henry  Haddan,  M.  A.,  Barrister-at-I^w,  Yinerian 
Law-Fellowy  and  late  Fellow  of  Exeter  College. 

A  HID  the  revolutions  which  have  shaken  thrones  and  over- 
"^  tamed  dynasties,  we  have  not  entirely  escaped.  A  revolu- 
tionary movement  which  neither  the  experience  of  past  ages  nor 
the  caution  of  the  present  age  authorised  us  to  expect,  has  startled 
the  tranquil  waters  of  the  0am  and  Isis.  Towards  the  dose  of 
last  year,  to  the  astonishment  of  those  without,  and  the  partial 
horror  of  some  within  her  gates,  the  University  of  Cambridge  her- 
self pronounced  against  the  system  which  she  had  so  long  main- 
tained, in  favour  of  one  more  liberal,  and  more  wise,  and  in  its 
spirit,  we  believe  more  ancient.  The  ncm-academic  world  is  aware 
that,  under  the  mysterious  operations  of  such  cabalistic  words  as 
Syndicates,  Graces,  Triposes,  an  important  change  of  some  sort 
has  been  introduced  at  Cambridge  into  the  academical  system  of 
England.  The  change,  translated  into  ordinary  language,  is  in 
fiubstance  as  follows: — In  the  first  place,  every  candidate  for 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  in  addition  to  the  amount  af 
meUhematics  and  classics  required  for  a  degree  at  present,  must 
attend  the  lectures  of  one  or  more  of  the  professors  of  the  moral 
or  natural  sciences,  during  one  term  at  least,  and  must  produce 
a  certificate  from  die  professor  of  having  passed  a  satisfactory 
examination.  In  the  second  place,  two  new  Honour  Tripoeee 
are  established, — one  for  the  moral,  the  other  for  the  natural 
sciences;  the  candidates  for  these  honours  being  arranged  in 
three  classes,  according  to  their  wgre^te  merits  m  all  the  sub- 
jects,— with  particular  marks  ofdistmction  in  each  class  for 
eminent  proficiency  in  particular  subjects.  The  sister  Univer- 
sity is  preparing  to  follow,  though  more  slowly,  and  at  a  little 
distance.  The  Oxford  sdieme,  which  we  are  sorry  to  say  has 
been  as  yet  only  partiaUy  accepted  by  convocation,  was  a  little 
difierent  in  its  detaib,  but  its  principle  and  object  were  the  same: 
each  University  proposing  to  retain  the  distinctive  elements  of 
its  previous  system,  at  the  moment  of  enlarging  them. 

Those  who  know    the    sentiments   which    the  Edinburgh 
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Review  has  always  promulgated  on  this  important  subject, 
need  not  be  told  how  heartily  we  rejoice  in  the  realisation  of  a 
scheme  of  the  principle  of  which  we  have  been  the  constxuit 
advocates,  and  how  sanguine  must  naturally  be  our  hopes  of  the 
advantages  which  the  proposed  change  appears  to  promise. 
The  alteration  looks  a  simple  one,  and  is  so.  But  it  imports  a 
recognition  of  the  great  fact,  that  in  the  present  state  of  know- 
ledge and  of  society,  something  more  is  required  in  a  coll^ 
education  than  mathematics  and  classics :  and  it  admits,  for  the 
first  time,  the  professors,  by  whose  learning  and  abilities  the 
university  has  hitherto  been  more  adorned  than  aided,  into  their 
just  influence  in  its  system  and  its  degrees. 

Hitherto,  the  University  education  of  England  has  been,  like 
the  sunts  of  popery,  the  idol  and  adoration  of  one  class,  the 
reproach  and  abhorrence  of  another.  While  the  former  have 
ei^  tolled  it  as  the  most  perfect  consummation  of  hmnan  teaching, 
the  latter  have  denounced  it  as  the  most  reckless  consumption 
of  time  and  the  most  shameless  waste  of  intellect.  The  one 
class  has  expatiated  on  the  uniformity  and  completeness  of  a 
system,  which  blends  the  discipline  of  the  reason  with  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  taste,— which  lays  its  substratum  in  the  rigid 
rules  of  an  inflexible  geometry  or  logic,  and  crowns  the  edince 
with  the  gorgeous  decoration  of  classical  lore — which  hardens, 
and  braces,  and  enriches  the  mind  by  a  combination  of  studies  to 
which  no  rival  86heme  could  be  compared,  and  for  which  no  sub- 
stitute could  be  found.  The  other  derides  a  course  of  instruc- 
tion, which  sends  forth  young  men  into  the  world,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one  or  twenty-two,  utterly  and  completely  ignorant  of 
every  thing  but  Euclid  and  algebra  or  a  little  logic,  a  few  Ladn, 
and  fewer  Greek  books ;  and,  for  the  most  part,  with  but  a 
scant  and  ragged  knowledge  even  of  these. 

As  usual,  the  truth  lies  between  the  zenith  of  eulogy  and  the 
nadir  of  disparagement.  The  advantages  of  a  university  edu- 
cation have  been  too  highly  praised,  and  too  recklessly  vitupe- 
rated. Its  benefits  have  not  been  so  great,  nor  its  short- 
comings so  monstrous,  as  the  world  has  been  called  uix>n  to 
believe.  These  great  and  proud  establishments  have  done  far 
less  for  the  education  of  the  youth  of  England  than  they  might 
have  done ;  but  the  majority  of  students  whom  they  have  trained, 
are  neither  barbarous  ignoramuses  nor  contemptible  dunces  — 
some  of  them,  indeed,  the  most  accomplished  of  men.  Their 
common  error  was  their  exclusiveness.  Meantime  the  manner 
in  which  both  at  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  this  their  common 
error  was  followed  out,  was  so  difierent,  that  two  such  opposite 
courses  could  scarcely  possibly  be  right ;  and  the  reformations 
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now  in  progress  are  as  much  of  an  admission  as  generous  cen- 
sors will  require,  that  they  have  both  been  wrong.  The  il- 
liberality  of  one  University  was  abundantly  reciprocated  by  the 
illiberality  of  the  other.  We  have  seen  high  wranglers  who 
could  not  for  the  life  of  them  have  construed  the  first  chapter 
of  St.  John's  Gospel :  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  also  gazed 
upon  first  class  men  who  could  not  have  worked  a  rule-of-three 
sum,  and  who  would  have  been  perplexed  to  explain  how  two 
sides  of  a  triangle  are  together  greater  than  the  third.  Beyond 
this  there  was  little  or  no  choice. 

The  University  of  Cambridge,  in  senate  house  assembled,  has 
resolved  at  length  that  the  time  was  come  when  its  circle  of 
knowledge  must  be  enlarged.  It  has  declared  that  it  is  no  longer 
fitting  that  it  should  limit  its  instruction  to  mathematics  or  even 
"to  classics  and  mathematics. only.  We  may  grant  what  is  so 
often  contended  for,  —  that  there  is  no  better  discipline  for  the 
reasoning  faculties,  llian  the  elements  of  geometry ;  and  no  better 
exercise  for  patient  diligence,  or  more  necessary  introduction  to 
some  of  the  higher  branches  of  natural  philosophy,  than  mathe- 
matical demonstration  and  analysis: — that  there  is  no  language  at 
once  so  precise  and  so  copious,  so  exuberant  in  the  diction  of  the 
most  fertile  imagination,  or  so  minute  in  the  shadowings  of  the 
most  delicate  subtlety,  as  the  language  of  which  the  force  was  not 
exhausted  by  Demosthenes,  nor  the  profundity  fathomed  by  Aris- 
totle, nor  the  refinement  and  beauty  reached  by  Plato :  and  that 
— when  every  modem  tongue  has  been  learned,  and  every  modem 
writer  studied,  from  Milton  and  Shakspeare  to  Goethe,  Schiller, 
and  Scott— still  men  will  find  much  to  enchant  and  astonish 
them  in  that  language  in  which  Socrates  chastised  the  sophists, 
and  Demosthenes  defied  the  Macedonian.  If  it  were  given  to  all 
the  sons  of  men  to  rusticate  in  parochial  competence  or  bucolic 
ease,  to  drink  port  wine  and  assist  at  quarter  sessions,  or  to 
grow  grey  and  olea^ous  in  colleges :  —  then  we  might  witness 
with  complacency  the  dedication  of  the  first  twenty  years  of 
life  to  this  combination  of  the  difficult  and  the  delightful — Euclid 
and  Euripides,  Peacock  and  Plato,  the  Dynamics  of  Whewell 
and  the  Comedies  of  Aristophanes.  But,  alas  I  Art  is  long,  and 
life  is  short.  The  men  whom  English  fathers  and  mothers  send 
up  to  Cambridge  every  vear,  want,  some  of  them  the  capacity, 
and  many  the  taste  for  this  twofold  labour.  Unattracted  by  the 
ordinary  degree,  and  incapable  of  mastering  the  requisites  for 
an  honourable  degree,  the  majority  of  them  sink  into  a  slough  of 
despond,  whence  thev  emerge  into  the  unhonoured  ranks  of  the 
'  pol.'  Three  vears  have  taught  them  four  books  of  Euclid  and 
a  smattermg  of  mechanics,  a  very  little  Greek  and  Latin,  and— 
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BOthlfig  in  the  world  besides.  The  history  of  undergraduate 
life  at  Oxford,  sobstituting  onlj  a  preference  in  favour  of 
Aristotle  and  Logic  for  the  precedence  ^ven  at  Cambridge  to 
mathematics,  was  otherwise  substantially  the  same.  The  same 
species  of  reform  would,  therefore,  apply  equally  to  both  cases. 

Is  this,  then,  the  dilemma  in  which  an  English  gentleman  ought 
to  find  himself  on  leaving  his  University  ?  *  Should  he  be  at  best 
profoundly  versed  in  mathematics  or  classics,  and  ignorant  of  all 
earthly  things  else?  or  very  posably  ignorant  of  every  things 
classics  and  mathematics  included  ?  Ought  this  to  be  his  condition 
on  bracing  himself  for  the  tussle  and  jostle  of  life  ?  Is  he  thus  to 
enter  the  turmoil  and  collision  of  a  busy,  rapid,  and  multifarioos 
society,  which  is  compounded  of  elements  the  most  various,  ^ — 
a^tated  by  ideas  the  most  uitagonistic,  and  liable  to  impres* 
sions  the  most  fitful  ?  Is  he  at  the  very  best  to  bring  from  the 
sacred  grove  into  the  competition  and  worry  of  societv,  nothing 
but  a  Imowledge  of  hirii  analysis,  or  the  graces  of  Greek  and 
Latin  composition?  Or  may  he  burv  beneath  the  hood  of  a 
B.  A.  a  Cimmerian  ignorance  of  all  subjects,  ancient  9od  modem, 
elassical  and  conventional?  Yet  such  is  the  natural  and  ne- 
eessary  consequenoe  of  the  position  which  every  laudater  feot- 
parts  acti  has  to  defend  in  theory  —  and  often  illustrates  by 
example. 

The  Honourable  Mortimer  Plantagenet  is  tiie  representative 
of  a  family  which  dates  from  the  Conquest,  was  distinguished 
in  the  Crusades,  and  submitted  to  the  d^radation  of  a  peerage 

.  *  Tliere  must  always  be  an  alternative  risk  in  education ;  the  risk 
of  its  being  either  narrow  or  superficiaL  The  difficulty  was  severely 
felt  in  framing  the  scheme  of  subjects  for  examination  at  the  London 
University.  Take  the  case  of  France ;  M.  Arago  and  the  Ecoh  Poly- 
technique  were  by  no  means  adequate  representatives  of  the  cultiva- 
tion of  a  great  people,  without  the  addition  of  M.  Guizot  and  the 
College  de  France.  Take  our  case  in  Scotland,  on  the  other  hand  : 
the  condition  of  whose  learning  Dr.  Johnson  once  conceived  that  he 
described  by  saying,  that  every  body  had  a  mouthful,  but  nobody  a 
bellyfuL  'Diere  is  lie  pendens  bX  this  very  moment  between  Fttrfessor 
Blackie  and  Professor  Pillans  on  the  present  state  of  Scottish  univer- 
sities :  especially  their  Humanity  classes.  Of  another  essential  branch 
of  University  Reform — the  removal  of  academical  tests — we  spoke 
60  lately,  that  we  need  not  now  revert  to  it.  Few  things  can  be  more 
disheartening  generally  than  the  jealousy — not  to  say  worse -»  with 
which  our  different  religious  denominations  regard  each  other :  and 
the  sense  of  this  is  never  made  more  painful,  than  when  we  think 
of  the  mischief  done  by  it  in  narrowing  the  usefulness  of  our  places 
of  education,  from  the  universities  of  the  realm  down  to  the  lowest 
parish  or  even  ragged  sohooL 
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in  Charles  IL's  tune.  The  Honourable  Mortim^  was  sent  to 
Eton  in  his  twelfth  year,  where  he  won  the  heart  of  his  school- 
fellows hj  his  wit,  and  the  admiration  of  his  masters  by  his 
Latin  verses.  No  one  so  smart  as  he  at  a  repartee ;  no  one  so 
clever  at  longs  and  shorts.  He  would  knock  off  his  thirty-nx 
elegiacs,  or  his  fifty  hexameters,  while  he  was  fielding  at  cricket 
or  kneding  at  clutpel.  He  had  a  playful  fancy,  a  retentive 
memory,  nnd  a  happy  phraseology ;  his  verses  were  elegant,  and 
his  ideas  poetical  He  was  indolent,  but  not  unambitious. 
The  distinctions  which  were  attainable  without  much,  labour, 
he  had  industry  sufficient  to  court  Nor  did  he  confine  his 
studies  to  the  business  of  school.  He  read  history  with  dili- 
gence and  effect ;  he  spoke  in  the  debating  society  with  fluency 
and  propriety.  He  left  Eton  for  Oxford,  with  the  buoyancy 
of  youthful  hope,  and  the  asfnration  of  friendly  promise.  Ex 
Ulojluere.  His  attention  had  beai  awakened  to  the  duties  of 
his  present  and  prospective  positions.  He  felt  by  this  time  that 
he  was  ignorant  in  every  branch  of  natural  and  moral  science, 
and  he  thirsted  for  information.  But  Oxford  offered  no  incentive 
to  his  ambition,  no  light  to  his  ignorance.  Modem  history  and 
Political  economy  were,  indeed,  lectured  on ;  but  there  was  no 
examination  in  them,  no  degree.  For  a  time  he  strove  to  repair 
the  negligence  of  his  Alma  Mater  by  his  own  industry.  But 
the  conflict  was  too  great,  for  one  endowed  with  only  moderate 
perseverance  and  beset  by  many  temptations.  For  want  of 
encouragement  in  subjects,  which  might  have  strengthened  and 
steadied  his  light  and  popular  nature,  Plantagenet  gradually  sank 
into  the  herd  who  are  contented  to  leave  Oxford  with  a  *  pol* 
degree,  and  the  small  erudition  which  that  degree  implies.  He  has 
never  recovered  the  loss  of  those  two  years  —  worse  than  wasted 
at  Christ  Church.  He  has  become  idle,  useless,  and  a  rouS.  He 
has  a  seat  in  Parliament,  but  he  does  no  good  with  it.  If  he  is 
nut  on  a  Committee,  which  has  to  investigate  subjects  of  finance, 
he  is  nonplussed;  for  he  is  innocent  of  the  simplest  rules  of 
arithmetic.  If  he  is  placed  on  one  where  questions  of  practical 
science  are  discussed,  he  is  equally  perplexed ;  for  he  does  not 
know  a  lever  from  a  wedge,  nor  has  he  heard  of  the  laws  of 
motion.  Even  on  topics  with  whidi  as  a  schoolboy  he  was 
familiar,  he  is  now  silent  and  oblivious.  The  age  has  out- 
grown him ;  and  he  has  the  sense  to  see  it.  He  sits,  therefore, 
a  mute  and  inglorious  senator,  half-conscious  of  the  blunders  and 
mis-statements  which  buzz  around  him,  but  incapable  of  refuting 
or  exposing  them ;  a  melancholy  instance  of  a  clever  schoolboy 
perverted  into  an  idle  man  and  a  useless  politician.  No  wonder 
the  more  he  feels  that  he  was  capable,  under  other  management 
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of  being  made  something  of,  if  he  should  so  much  the  more  keenly 
reproach  the  system,  under  which  he  is  aware  that  he  has  been 
thrown  away. 

Let  us  now  take  an  instance  from  the  sister  University.  The 
Bev.  Theophilus  Mudge  was  the  son  of  a  country  parson,  who 
had]  formerly  been  Fellow  of  St,  John's.  In  his  fifth  year,  he 
was  solemnly  devoted  to  the  University.  His  sacrifice  on  the 
altar  of  Latinity  was  made  before  he  had  turned  five ;  he  was  in 

*  JEsop's  Fables '  before  he  was  quite  eight ;  at  ten  he  was  in- 
ducted into  the  first  book  of  Euclid ;  and  it  was  his  estimable 
parent's  boast  that  he  had  been  made  to  write  out  every  Propo- 
sition in  it,  at  least  a  dozen  times,  before  he  attiuned  the  age  of 
eleven.  At  fifteen  he  was  inoculated  with  Differential  Calculus. 
At  eighteen  he  entered  his  father's  college,  brimful  of  formula 
and  idioms  which  he  had  gotten  by  rote,  and  bent  upon  two 
objects :  first,  a  good  degree ;  next,  a  feUowship.  He  rose  early 
and  read  late.  He  wrote  out  expressions  as  long  as  Mr*  C. 
Anstey's  speeches,  without  understanding  them ;  and  he  trans- 
lated Greek  through  a  brick  wall.  Imagination  and  invention, 
whether  in  classics  or  mathematics,  was  a  stranger  to  his  souL 
He  could  have  walked  on  his  head  sooner  than  he  could  have 
done  a  Problem.  He  never  composed  a  line  in  Greek  or  Latin 
which  had  a  spark  of  vigour  in  it.  He  produced  what  he  had 
crammed  from  Hymersy  from  fV/iewell,  from  Peacock^  and  from 
Woody  with  mechanical  correctness.  He  was  familiar  with 
Viger;  and  knew  by  heart  all  the  private  history  of  %va  and  oiroif, 
and  all  the  etiquette  of  the  subjunctive  and  optative  moods.  He 
wrote  out  his  bookwork  in  as  short  a  time  as  any  man  of  his 
college ;  and  translated  Thucydides  with  that  awkward  accuracy 
which  none  -  but  English  scholars  could  admire,  and  few  even 
of  English  masters  teach.  He  had  his  reward.  He  became 
eighth  wrangler,  and  added  to  this  the  dignity  of  a  second  class. 
His  college  elected  her  ossified  scholar  to  a  fellowship,  and  in  pro- 
cess of  time  sent  him  down  to  pray  and  preach  among  the  wool- 
combers  and  corn-factors  of  Bumbleborough-on-the-hiU.  Here 
he  found  himself  surrounded  by  a  large  and  rude  but  sharp- 
witted  population,  which  knew  not  Greek  and  worshipped 
Cobden.  The  municipal  dignitaries  had  all  gotten  their  learn- 
ing at  the  parish  school,  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  and  the 
Bumbleborough  Beform  Assodation.  Their  leadmg  orators 
were  a  com-(£andler  and  a  preacher  at  the  Tabernacle*  The  one 
harangued  about  the  bloated  ^aristocracy,  who  were  supported 
by  the  *  hodious  statute  of  Primogeniture  ;^  the  other  prayed  with 
pious  rancour  against  '  them  bishops  who  were  fed  out  of  the 

*  taxes  of  the  people  V    Mudge  was  looked  on  as  a  great  gun 
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when  he  arrived ;  and  vigorous  churchmen  of  a  plethoric  habit 
and  gilt  buttons^  winked  their  conviction  that  he  would  silence 
the  Hyperides  of  the  Five  Points  Club,  and  the  Jeremiah  of 
the  Tabernacle.  But  Mudge  was  helpless  and  contemptuous. 
He  heard  much  that  was  false  paraded  as  fact,  and  much  that 
was  illogical  laid  down  as  argument.  But  Mudge  had  never 
cared  for  anj  of  these  things,  and  knew  nothing  about  them*, 
He  was  as  ignorant  as  the  most  obstreperous  of  his  assailants^ 
but  he  was  less  impudent.  So  he  suffered  the  noisj  assertions 
of  garrulous  follj  to  pass  without  rebuke ;  the  shameless  impu- 
dence of  braggart  ignorance  to  triumph  unrefuted;  the  Church 
to  be  libelled;  and  the  language,  as  well  as  history,  of  England 
to  be  abased,  without  an  effort  to  resist,  or  the  chance  of  resist- 
ing with  success.  His  glory  has  departed  from  him ;  his  cause 
and  his  Church  tremble  under  his  auspices ; .  and  even  Bumble- 
borough  respects  no  longer  his  high  degree !  In  this  case,  the 
world  at  large,  we  may  be  sure,  is  much  of  the  mind  of  Bum- 
bleborough,  and  looks  with  deserved  suspicion  at  a  system 
where,  under  any  circumstances,  the  Mudges  can  succeed  in 
canring  away  its  emoluments  and  honours. 

\  et,  in  spite  of  these  results,  the  old  University  system  had, 
doubtless,  many  excellences.  It  was  a  gentlemanly  education* 
When  contracted  withiif  the  narrowest  limits  of  an  ordinary 
course,  it  yet  contained  enough  to  convince  the  most  idle  or 
conceited  student  of  his  ignorance :  when  carried  to  the  utmost 
limit  that  competition  for  the  University  honours  admits,  it  laid 
the  very  broadest  and  strongest  foundation  for  future  reading 
and  research.  A  man  who  nad  studied  every  branch  of  mathe- 
matics, from  the  elements  of  geometry  and  algebra,  to  the 
heights  of  Newton  and  Laplace,  brought  to  the  labours  of 
after  life  a  mind  which  (if  it  were  not  exhausted  or  weakened) 
was  singularly  matured  for  the  reception  and  digestion  of 
some  of  the  most  important  subjects  of  human  leammg.  Nor 
could  any  man  who  has  given  that  attention  to  ancient 
history  and  philosophy  which  is  implied  by  the  acquisition  of 
a  first  class  at  Oxford,  be  supposed  deficient  in  the  power  of 
applying  logic  or  discriminating  facts.  So  far,  for  certain 
students,  and  under  certain  conditions,  the  svstem  hitherto  in 
vogue  at  either  University  may  be  said  to  have  been,  if  not 
the  very  best,  yet  one  of  the  best  imaginable.  It  fell  in 
with  their  vocation.  But  for  the  mass  of  existmg  students, 
under  existing  conditions,  it  was  palpably  inadequate,  and  ill 
adapted.  The  education  was,  as  we  admit  and  as  its  advocates 
boast, — in  many  respects  a  gentlemanly  education.  It  helped 
to   impart   a  grace   and  a  refinement   to  the  mind  of  our 
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professional  classes.  When  soccessfnl,  it  made  the  English* 
man  essentially  a  different  pei«on  from  the  American  of  the 
same  station.  Were  the  greater  part  of  its  recipients  destined 
to  lounge  all  their  time  in  academic  bowers  or  sylvan  parks ; 
to  read  Theocritus  and  Spencer  by  purling  brooks,  or  Plato 
and  Berkeley  in  cloistered  shades  —  or  even  to  dream  away 
a  life  of  literary  or  scientific  ease  in  the  snug  parsonage  of 
some  sequestered  hamlet — then.it  would  be  in  hkrmony  not 
only  with  the  tastes  of  their  youth  but  also  ¥rith  the  destinies 
ef  their  after  years.  It  would  be  the  first  stage  of  a  pleasant 
and  flowery  path ;  the  graceful  entrance  into  the  temple  of  con- 
templative repose.  But  this  is  not  the  destiny  of  many  En^ish- 
men.  C(»nparatively  few  are,  or  ought  to  be,  clerical  sinecurists ; 
fewer  are  bom  to  uie  acres  and  the  dignity  of  country  squires. 
A  m(»re  rugged  and  not  less  useful  road  ues  before  the  majority  of 
them  when  they  leave  collie.  They  have  to  be  fashioned  into 
lawyers,  doctors,  schoolmasters,  journalists,  merchants,  agents, 
actuaries,  and  government  clerks.  For  an  infinitesimal  portion 
cmly,  are  reserved  the  honours  and  respondbilities  of  diplonmtic 
and  political  careers..  Now  how  do — or  rather,  how  have  tiie 
Univerdties  been  accustomed  to — teach  men  to  discharge  these 
duties  ?    Literally  not  at  all. 

Of  fdl  the  vulgar  errors  promulgated  by  authority,  or 
accepted  by  credtdity,  none  is  more  capable  of  refiitation 
by  experience  than  the  belief  that  the  old  imiversity  in- 
struction was  the  best  conceivable  preparation  of  the  mind 
for  the  labours  of  active  and  professional  life.  Yet  when 
any  captious  critic  presumed  to  question  the  policy  of  offer- 
ing their  students  so  small  a  choice  out  of  the  daily  in- 
creasing stores  of  modem  learning,  he  was  clamoured  down  with 
protestations  of  the  excellence  of  the  system.  'Ours  is  not 
'  a  professional  education.  That  is  our  boast.  We  give  not  a 
'  special,  but  a  general,  education ;  we  do  not  profess  to  make 
'  men  lawyers,  doctors,  theologians,  or  statesmen,  but  to  give 
^  tiiem  the  means  by  which  tiiey  can  make  themselves  so.'  If 
this  were  really  the  fact,  it  would  be  worth  something : — though 
many  could  ill  afford  to  begin  at  such  a  distance  from  the  work 
they  have  to  do.  But  is  it  so?  —  that  is,  is  it  so,  in  the  sense 
necessary  i(x  the  present  argument — for  a  justification  of  the 
employment  of  mathematics  and  classics,  as  the  sole  and  ex- 
clusive means  of  preparatory  training  ?  Their  special  value,  eadi 
in  its  own  way  and  for  its  own  class  of  minds,  nobody  denies. 
In  all  cases,  where  they  agree  with  the  intelfectual  constito- 
tion,  th^  will  form  a  sound  substratum  for  more  professional 
pursuits.     NevertheloBs,  the  experience  of  England — ^Hl  more 
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that  of  other  qoantries  —  will  not  allow  us  to  inaiet  on  their 
absolute  necessity ;  or  indeed  to  maintain  that  they  might  not 
be  adyantageously  replaced  by  courses  in  whidi  they  would 
occupy,  one  or  both,  a  comparatively  trifling  space.  But  the 
tme  answer  is,  that,  if  intended  as  a  mere  general  preparatory 
training  of  the  intellect,  these  studies  should  plainly  have 
been  begun  and  ended,  or,  at  all  .events^  intermingled  with 
other  studies,  at  an  earlier  period.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one 
or  twenty-two  it  is  too  late  to  begin  the  acquisition  of  useful 
or  practical  knowledge.  Men  are  then  of  full  age  by  law, 
und  emancipated  firom  the  legal  control  either  of  parents  or 
ffuardians.  The  great  majority  are  actually  engaged  in  the 
uibours  and  duties  of  professions  or  other  responsible  avocations: 
and  at  once  expected  to  take  a  part  in  the  real  business  of  life ; 
and  allowed  to  engage,  at  their  own  discretion,  in  its  sports  and 
dissipations.  But  even  as  a  preparatory  training,  is  the  actual 
benefit  ever  found  to  justify  these  high  pretensions?  Is  there 
any  man  alive  who  can  say,  not  with  truth  but  even  with  con- 
viction, that  the  best  or  most  laborious  scholars  and  mathemar 
ti<^B  of  the  University  are  the  best  lawyers,  physicians,  philo- 
sophers, or  statesmen  of  England?  The  very  reverse  is  the 
^ain,  even  if  it  be  not  the  acknowledged,  feet  The  Law  of 
England,  the  existing  representative  of  &e  black4etter  of  former 
days,  not  long  ago  might  have  been  quoted  as  an  exception — 
as  far,  at  least,  as  the  successful  study  of  mathematics  is  con- 
cerned* Senior  wranglers,  within  living  memory,  constituted 
its  great  luminaries.  But,  even  in  this  department^  the  prestige 
of  the  wrangler  has  of  late  years  been  destroyed.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  find  at  present  among  the  most  eminent  leaders  in 
Westminster  Hall,  any  whose  academical  career  was  distin- 
guished by  studies,  or  crowned  with  honours,  either  mathematical 
or  dassicaL*     The  extent  to  which  academical  distinctions  have 

*  We  would  not  draw  too  wide  an  inference  from  these  premises, 
As  far,  at  least,  as  regards  the  law.  Two  sorts  of  ability  are,  more 
or  less,  in  request  in  EngUsh  practice,  though  in  very  diffsrent  pro- 
portions;— the  one  is,  the  talent  for  addressing  juries;  the  other, 
skill  in  preparing  the  pleadings,  and  in  arguing  points  of  law.  <  Hor« 
*  tensius,  the  advocate,'  is  aware  that  forensic  eloquence  has  never 
been  naturalised  in  England ;  it  is  suspected,  indeed,  of  being  op- 
posed to  the  constitution  and  cultivation  of  what  is  characteristically 
considered  a  legal  mind.  But,  in  the  present  state  of  our  chief  in- 
tellectual professions, — in  law  and  medicine  as  much  almost  as  in 
the  Churcn, — success  depends  upon  too  many  other  causes  besides 
alnli^,  to  justify  any  positive  conclusion  £rom  that  single  test.  It 
may  udriy  be  questioned  whether  the  greatest  amount  of  business  even 
at  tiie  Bar  is  really  given  to  the  most  capable  men.  ^ 
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latterly  been  thrown  into  the  background  in  the  professional  and 
public  life  of  England,  has  gone  lengths  which  indeed  surprise  us. 
The  field  too  for  other  training  widens  every  year.  And  there 
is  one  department  of  this  probably  boundless  field,  —  that  of 
experimental  philosophy,  of  which  more  than  two  hundred  years 
ago  a  great  man,  whom  Cambridge,  at  least,  will  receive  as  an 
authority,  wrote  as  follows : — 

*'  Another  defect  I  note,  wherein  I  shall  need  some  alchemist  to 
help  me,  who  calls  upon  mea  to  sell  their  books,  and  to  build  furnaces ; 
quitting  and  forsaking  Minerva  and  the  Muses  as  barren  virgins,  and 
relying  upon  Vulcan.  But  certain  it  is,  that  unto  the  deep,  fruitful, 
and  operative  study  of  many  sciences,  especially  Natural  Philosophy 
and  Physic,  books  be  not  the  only  instrumentals,  wherein  also  the 
beneficence  of  men  hath  not  been  altogether  wanting :  for  we  see 
spheres,  globes,  astrolabes,  maps,  and  the  like,  have  been  provided  as 
appurtenances  to  Astronomy  and  Cosmography,  as  well  as  books : 
we  see  likewise  that  some  places  instituted  for  Physic  have  annexed 
the  commodity  of  gardens  for  simples  of  all  sorts,  and  do  likewise 
comnumd  the  use  of  dead  bodies  for  Anatomies.  But  these  do  respect 
but  a  few  things.  In  general,  there  will  hardly  be  any  main  pro- 
ficience  in  the  disclosing  of  nature,  except  there  be  some  allowance 
for  expenses  about  experiments ;  whether  they  be  experiments  apper- 
taining to  Yulcanus  or  Daedalus,  furnace  or  engine,  or  any  other 
kind ;  and  therefore  as  secretaries  and  spials  of  princes  and  states 
bring  in  bills  for  intelligence,  so  you  must  allow  the  spials  and  in- 
telligencers of  nature  to  bring  in  their  bills ;  or  else  you  shall  be  ill 
advertised.  And  if  Alexander  made  such  a  liberal  assignation  to 
Aristotle  of  treasure  for  the  allowance  of  hunters,  fowlers,  fishers, 
and  the  like,  that  he  might  compile  an  history  of  nature,  much  better 
do  they  deserve  it  that  travail  in  arts  of  nature.' 

Thus  wrote  Lord  Bacon  —  giving  that  homage  to  the  genius 
of  inductive  science,  which  others  since  his  time  have  paid  ex- 
clusively to  particular  forms  of  book-learning.  What  we  object 
to,  is  the  exclusiveness  which  would  proscribe  either.  Cam- 
bridge has  still  to  provide  a  laboratory^ 

Whatsoever  subject,  whether  it  be  physics  or  morals,  poli- 
tics or  law,  may  occupy  a  man's  mind,  (if  he  has  been  mode- 
rately educated,  and  has  ordinary  intelligence),  we  believe 
he  will  teach  himself  to  reason  on  it,  as  accurately  as  if  he  had 
Aldrich  by  heart,  or  could  write  out  all  the  propositions  of 
Euclid,  and  all  the  lemmas  of  Newton.  The  laboratory,  the 
anatomy  school,  the  museum,  and  the  library  of  manuscripts,  are 
each  to  their  respective  enthusiasts  schools  of  mental  discipline 
and  ratiocinative  induction.  There  may  be  a  difiBculty  in  finding 
many  men  with  strongly  original  tastes  and  individual  tenden- 
cies :  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  imiversities  themselves 
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have  enhanced  this  difficulty,  by  smothering  the  love  of  all 
science  and  all  literature  but  of  one  or  two  kinds,  at  the  very 
age  when  the  mind  is  the  most  susceptible  and  ambition  the  most 
powerfuL 

But  if  it  is  agreed,  as  it  will  be,  that  education  is  for  the 
mass — ol  iroKKxii  —  who  have  no  peculiar  taste  or  power  for  any 
one  science,  and  who  require  to  be  broken  in  before  they  can 
learn  anything  widi  effect,  our  argument  is  not  weakened  by  the 
admission.  It  is  the  business  of  the  universities  to  teacK  To 
teach  eiiectively,  they  must  teach  as  agreeably  as  may  be.  The 
student  must  not  be  repelled  by  the  unnecessary  asperity  and 
superfluous  deformity  of  his  mental  discipline.  The  course  should 
be  made  as  smooth,  as  pleasant,  and  as  picturesque  as  is  consistent 
with  a  healthy  exercise  of  the  intellect.  There  are  indeed  men 
stupid  enough  to  be  insensible  to  the  amenities  of  literature,  and 
every  kind  of  knowledge..  But  these  very  stupid  men  are  as  rare 
as  the  very  brilliant  men;  and  surely  such  stupidity*- or  idle- 
ness resembling  stupidity — is  likely  to  be  confirmed  by  an 
exclusive  system  of  rugged  and  repulsive  studies.  If  a  man  be 
so  indolent  or  dull  that  his  nature  can  find  no  response  to  the 
call  which  literature  and  the  moral  sciences  would  seem  to 
make  on  every  human  being — if  natural  philosophy  reveals  to 
him  the  wonders  of  the  universe  in  vain,  he  wul  probably 
take  even  still  less  interest  in  the  equation  to  the  parabola,  the 
pressure  of  a  fluid  mass  in  equilibrium,  or  the  distinction  between 
an  enthymeme  and  a  syllogism.  But  if  a  man  who  does  take 
an  interest  in  the  former  subjects  be  told  that  his  knowledge  of 
them  will  be  rewarded,  on  condition  that  he  show  some  pro- 
ficiency in  the  latter,  he  will  make  it  his  business  to  know  both. 
He  may  cram^  indeed,  in  either  case ;  but  in  the  one  he  crams, 
and  something  more;  in  the  other,  he  only  crams.  Adopt 
whatever  system  you  will,  and  have  whatever  examinations  you 
choose,  there  will  be  some  things  learned  by  rote,  and  some  men 
who  will  learn  nothing.  A  wise  system  will  reduce  these  figures 
to  their  lowest  limit.  • 

♦  One  of  the  great  advantages  which  may  be  looked  for  from  the 
proposed  change,  is  their  tendency  to  lessen  the  number  of  that  very 
numerous  and  important  class,  the  thoroughly  '  non-reading  men.' 
But  we  must  not  expect  too  much.  There  will  always  be  a  residuum^ 
whom  no  improvements  in  academical  education  can  ever  reach* 
These  parties  might  however,  in  many  cases,  obtain  considerahle 
benefit  from  a  limited  residence  at  the  university,  though  they  could 
have  no  title  to  the  distinction,  which  ought  to  be  implied  in  its  de- 
grees. But  that  they  should  have  a  chance  of  obtaining  the  collateral 
benefits  we  are  thinking  of,  other  reforms  than  those  of  the  lecture- 
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For  this  reason  we  hold  the  objection  to  be  valnelese,  that  men 
will  desert  their  Greek  and  Latin,  their  L(^c  and  MathematieSy 
for  the  subjects  of  the  New  Sohocds  and  IMpoees.  The  PJ^vi" 
sions  of  the  Cambridge  graces  rebut  this  presumption.  When 
Oxford  shall  proceed  with  the  experiment,  she  will  evidently 
adopt  similar  precautions.  Mathonatical  and  classical  honeurs 
preclude  the  oontingencj  which  is  apprdiended.  The  gewhti 
loci  forbids  it.  The  old  place  will  still  foster  tiie  old  studies. 
But  to  those  studies  —  whether  partially  or  completely  pu]> 
sued— scholars,  for  the  future,  are  pronused  opportunities  ^and 
encouragement  for  adding  a  combination  of  such  fixed  and  pr(^ 
greesive  sciences  as  modem  history,  natural  and  moral  philo^ 
sophy,  jurisprudence,  and  politkal  economy.  Euclid  ana  m^ 
chanics  at  one  university,  aoid  logic  at  the  other,  may  still  be 
the  principal  basis  of  educaticHi.  That  which  attracts  is  to  be 
appended  to,  and  not  substituted  fbr,  that  whidb  we  ate  siq>*- 
posing,  in  the  cases  in  question,  to  repeL  If  there  is  any  good 
remaining  in  these  old  foundations  of  learning  (and  we  admit 
there  is  we  greatest,  and  should  protest  most  v^emently  against 
their  being  reftised  their  due  consideration)  it  is  next  to  impose 
sible  that  any  University  disdples  of  the  new  learning  should  be 
tempted  to  overlook  them ;  while  the  barrenness  of  the  ancient 
tree  will  be  relieved  by  the  fertility  of  the  modem  branches. 
Men  of  the  world  will  recognise  in  their  material  firuits  a  value 
which  they  never  would  concede  to  the  profbundest  abstractions 
or  the  most  beautiful  literature  of  the  schools ;  and  sdu^brs  will 
become  ectovinced  that  it  is  possible  to  know  Ghreek  and  mathe* 
matics,  and  at  the  same  time  know  something  more. 

The  time  has  come,  when  an  ordinary  Oxford  scholar,  in  addic- 
tion to  his  Aldrich  and  Greek  Testament,  must  have  some  oppor- 
tunity of  leaming  accurately  the  import  of  those  mystic  terms 

*  pump,'  *  lever,'  *  pulleys,'  *  galvanism,'  &c.  &c ;  or  of  that  strange 
Ifuiguage  which  deals  in  the  symbols  '  rent,'  ^  value,'  '  exdiang^ 

*  arUe  value,'  *  labour,'  *  currency,'  *  taxes ;'  and  a  wrangler  or  a 
chancellor's  medallist  will  have  no  excuse  for  asking — as  we  have 
heard  medallists,  wranglers,  and  fellows  of  Trinity  ask — '  Had 

*  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  anything  to  do  with  the  Peace  of  West- 

*  phalia? '  or,  '  Was  not  the  Irish  "  Pale  "  in  Ulster  ? '  The  scholar 
who  has  shown  a  familiarity  with  the  *  Ecclesiazus^B^  of  Aristo- 
phanes will  be  induced  to  extend  his  acquaintance  to  the '  Femmes 

*  Savantes^  of  MoliSre;  and  the  time  which  has  been  devoted  to 

room  are  indispensably  necessary: — reforms  in  the  discipline  of  the 
universiti^  and  above  all,  (though  of  course  they  are  closely  con- 
nected,) reforms  in  the  expense. 
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the  ^De  Offidis'  and  die  'De  Oratore' will  yield  an  ampler 
return  than  a  knack  of  turning  periods  or  remembering  idioms^ 
when  the  student  has  been  encouraged  to  follow  up  these 
treatises  bj  examining  the  works  of  Gains  and  the  pandects  of 
Justinian.  Thus,  on  the  existing  ba^  of  classical  learning  may 
be  laid  the  structure  of  a  l^:al  discipline  —  a  discipline  whichf 
reposingi  not  as  it  does  now,  upon  the  fragmentiuy  and  forr 
tuitous  scrapings  of  a  {header's  chambers  or  an  attorney's  office^ 
but  on  the  muversal  principles  of  moral  law  —  may^  in  time^ 
emancipate  the  profession  of  English  jurisprudence  from  the 
obloquy  of  an  illibend  empiricism,  and  the  imputation  of  a 
crude  technology.  Had  our  lawyers  always  laid  the  foundation 
of  their  learning  in  the  comprehensive  studies  of  an  enlightened 
uniyersity  —  had  they  been  taught  there  not  the  microscopic 
details  oi  practice  and  technicauty,  but  the  axioms  and  the 
theorems  of  that  noble  codoi  which,  ori^nally  derived  firom  the 
moral  sense  of  a  great  legislative  race,  has  permeated  and  in<* 
spired  the  common  law  of  England  and  the  statute-book  of 
every  civilised  nation  in  the  world — we  might  have  had  more 
luminaries  on  the  Bench  as  illustrious  as  Holt  and  Mansfield, 
and  have  been  spared  the  reproaches  which  have  been  not  un- 
justly heaped  on  the  prolix  captiousness  of  English  practitioners. 
Such  reproaches  are  soon,  we  trust,  about  to  be  washed  away. 

At  any  rate  —  whatever  be  the  l^al  or  physical  studies  par* 
tially  admitted,  if  we  must  not  say  welcomed,  on  the  Ins  —  we 
hope  that  an  Oxford  clasRman  will  not  much  longer  have  just 
canse  for  repining — as  *a  Country  Schoolmaster'  does — when 
he  contrasts  the  standard  of  his  university  examination  with  that 
of  the  Training  College  at  Battersea.*  The  innovation  may  find 
favour  with  some  who  would  have  otherwise  discouraged  it,  when 
we  remind  them  of  the  opinion  expressed  some  years  ago  by  sq 
distinguished  a  scholar  and  philosopher  as  Sir  J.  HerscheL  it  is 
contained  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Bev.  Dr.  Adamson,  asking 
for  his  advice  upon  the  course  he  should  recommend  in  the  case 
of  one  of  our  foreign  settlements.     The  recommendation  in  the 

*  We  certainly  share  the  '  Country  Schoolmaster's '  admiration  of 
the  examination  papers  set  in  this  institution.  Comprising,  as  they 
do,  questions  in  the  elementary  points  of  geometry,  adthmetic, 
algetei,  geography,  church  history,  Scripture  history,  English  history, 
and  agricoltural  chemistry,  we  doubt  whether  one  half  r&v  iroXAi#y  at 
Oxf<^  or  Cambridge  could  answer  them  creditably  off  hand.  The 
*■  Country  Schoolmaster'  is  a  sealous  Oxonian;  and  complains  bit* 
tedy,  that  in  the  coarse  of  many  years  he  has  not  been  able  to  provide 
himself  from  Oxford  with  an  assistant  competent  to  instruct  lus  bOTS 
in  the  elements  of  Natural  Science. 
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la6t  sentence  of  the  quotation  is  well  worthy  of  adoption  now. 
Mr.  Cameron  has  adopted  it  in  India. 

*  A  good  practical  system  of  public  education  ought,  in  my  opinion, 
to  be  more  real  than  formal  ;  I  mean,  should  convey  much  of  the 
positive  knowledge  with  as  little  attention  to  mere  systems  and  coa- 
ventional  forms  as  is  consistent  with  avoiding  solecisms.  This  prin- 
ciple carried  into  detail,  would  allow  much  less  weight  to  the  studj 
of  languages,  especially  of  dead  languages,  than  is  usually  considered 
its  due  in  our  great  public  schools,  where,  in  fact,  the  acquisition  of 
the  latter  seems  to  be  regarded  as  the  one  and  only  object  of  education. 
While,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  attach  great  importance  to  all 
those  branches  of  practical  and  theoretical  knowledge,  whose  posses- 
sion goes  to  constitute  an  idea  of  a  well-informed  gentleman ;  as,  for 
example,  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  constitution  of  the  world  we 
inhabit — its  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  productions,  and  their 
uses  and  properties  as  subservient  to  human  wants.  Its  relation  to 
the  system  of  the  universe,  and  its  natural  and  political  subdivisions; 
and  last  and  most  important  of  all,  the  nature  and  propensities  of 
man  himself,  as  develpped  in  the  history  of  nations  and  the  biography 
of  individuab ;  the  constitutions  of  human  society,  including  oar 
responsibilities  to  individuals  and  to  the  social  body  of  which  we  ara 
members.  In  a  word,  as  extensive  a  knowledge  as  can  be  grasped 
and  conveyed  in  an  elementary  course  of  the  actual  system  and  laws 
of  nature,  both  physical  and  moral. 

^  Again,  in  a  country  where  free  institutions  prevail,  and  where 
public  opinion  is  of  consequence,  every  man  is  to  a  certain  extent  a 
legislator ;  and  for  this  his  education  (especially  when  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  country  lends  its  aid  and  sanction  to  it)  ought  at  least  so 
far  to  prepare  him,  as  to  place  him  on  his  guard  against  those  obvioos 
and  popular  fallacies  which  lie  across  the  threshold  of  this,  as  well  as 
of  every  other  subject  with  which  human  reason  has  any  thing  to  dow 
Every  man  is  called  upon  to  obey  the  laws,  and  therefore  it  cannot 
be  deemed  superfluous  that  some  portion  of  every  man's  education 
should  consist  in  informing  him  what  they  are.  On  these  grounds  it 
would  seem  to  me  that  some  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  political 
economy  —  of  jurisprudence  — of  trade  and  manufactures — is  essen- 
tially involved  in  the  notion  of  a  sound  education.  A  moderate  ac- 
quaintance also  with  certain  of  the  useful  arts,  such  as  practical 
mechanics  or  engineering  —  agriculture  —  draftsmanship  —  is  of  ob- 
vious utility  in  every  station  of  life ; — while  in  a  commercial  country, 
the  only  remedy  for  that  proverbial  short-sightedness  to  their  best 
ultimate  interest  which  is  the  misfortune  rather  than  the  fault  of 
every  mercantile  community  upon  earth,  seems  to  be,  to  inculcate  as 
a  part  of  education,  those  broad  principles  of  free  interchange  and 
reciprocal  profit  and  public  justice,  on  which  the  whole  edifice  of 
permanently  successful  enterprise  must  be  based. 

'  The  exercise  and  development  of  our  reasoning  faculties  is  another 
grand  object  of  education,  and  is  usually  considered,  and  in  a  certain 
sense  justly,  as  most  likely  to  be  attained  by  a  judicious  course  of 
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mathematical  instruction  —  while  it  stands  if  not  opposed  to,  at  least 
in  no  natural  connexion  with,  the  formal  and  conventional  depart- 
ments of  knowledge  (such  as  grammar  and  the  so-called  Aristotelian 
logic).  It  must  be  recollected,  however,  that  there  are  minds  which, 
though  not  devoid  of  reasoning  powers,  yet  manifest  a  decided  inap« 
titude  for  mathematical  studies,  which  are  estimative  not  calculaHngy 
and  which  are  more  impressed  bj  analogies,  and  bj  apparent  prepon- 
derance of  general  evidence  in  argument  than  bj  mathematical  de« 
monstration,  where  all  the  argument  is  on  one  side,  and  no  show  of 
reason  can  be  exhibited  on  the  other.  The  mathematician  listens 
only  to  one  side  of  a  question,  for  this  plain  reason,  that  no  strictly 
mathematical  question  has  more  than  one  side  capable  of  being  main- 
tained otherwise  than  by  simple  assertion ;  while  all  the  great  questions 
which  arise  in  busy  life  and  agitate  the  world,  are  stoutly  disputed, 
and  often  with  a  show  of  reason  on  both  sides,  which  leaves  the 
shrewdest  at  a  loss  for  a  decision. 

*  This,  or  something  like  it,  has  often  been  urged  by  those  who 
contend  against  what  they  consider  an  undue  extension  of  mathe- 
matical studies  in  our  Universities.  But  those  who  have  urged  the 
objection  have  stopped  short  of  the  remedy.  It  is  essential,  how- 
ever, to  fill  tliis  enormous  blank  in  every  course  of  education  which 
has  hitherto  been  acted  on,  by  a  due  provision  of  some  course  of  study 
and  instruction  which  shall  meet  the  difficulty,  by  showing  how 
valid  propositions  are  to  be  drawn,  not  from  premises  which  virtually 
contain  them  in  their  very  words,  as  in  the  case  with  abstract  propo- 
sitions  in  mathematics,  nor  from  the  juxtaposition  of  other  propo- 
sitions assumed  as  true,  as  in  the  Aristotelian  logic,  but  from  the 
broad  consideration  of  an  assemblage  of  facts  and  circumstances 
brought  under  review.  This  is  the  scope  of  the  Inductive  Philosophy 
—  applicable,  and  which  ought  to  be  applied  (though  it  never  yet  has 
fairly  been  so)  to  all  the  complex  circumstances  of  human  life ;  to 
politics,  to  morals,  and  legpslatien ;  to  the  guidance  of  individual  con- 
duct, and  that  of  nations.  I  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  this  to 
the  consideration  of  those  who  are  now  to  decide  on  the  normal 
course  of  instruction  to  be  adopted  in  your  Ck>llege.  Let  them  have 
the  glory  —  for  glory  it  will  really  be —  to  have  given  a  new  impulse 
to  public  instruction,  by  placing  the  Novum  Oi^num  for  the  first 
time  in  the  hands  of  young  men  educating  for  active  life,  as  a  text 
book,  and  as  a  reguiar  part  of  their  College  course.  It  is  strong 
meat,  I  admit,  but  it  is  manly  nutriment ;  and  though  imperfectly 
comprehended,  (as  it  must  be  at  that  age  when  the  Coll^;e  course 
terminates,)  the  glimpses  caught  of  its  meaning,  under  a  due  course 
of  collateral  explanation,  will  fructify  in  after  life,  and,  like  the  royal 
food  with  which  the  young  bee  is  fed,  will  dilate  the  frame,  and 
transform  the  whole  habit  and  economy.  Of  course,  it  should  be 
made  the  highest  book  for  the  most  advanced  classes.' 

We  have  spoken  of  the  University  reform  now  in  progress,  as 
an  innovation.  But  we  beg  to  remind  our  conservative  academi- 
cians that  it  is  more  strictly  a  return  to  an  old  than  the  intro- 
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doodon  of  a  new  principle.  At  least,  it  is  but  a  performance  of  the 
old  promioe  of  the  Universities.  The  first  two  lines  of  the  Cam- 
bridge Calendar  inform  us  that  ^  The  University  of  Cambridge  is 
^  a  society  of  students  in  all  and  every  of  the  liberal  arts  and 
'  sciences.'  Even  if  we  accept  the  contracted  definition  which,  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  was  given  to  *  arts,*  we  must  also  bear  in 
mind  that  arts  were  even  then  held  to  be  auxiliary  and  prepara- 
tory to  the  other  faculties.  To  this  day  the  original  faculties! 
wist  distinct  from  that  of  arts.  A  corps  of  twenty-five  professors 
is  now  in  force  to  represent,  besides  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Mathe- 
matics, the  archaic  elements  of  academical  teaching,  Law, 
Physic,  and  Theology:  together  with  those  adoptions  of  a 
later  age  and  new  necessities.  History,  Geology,  Mineralogy, 
and  Political  Economy.  As  it  is  at  present  constituted,  the 
scope  and  pretension  of  the  University  really  is  to  *  instruct  in 
*  all  liberal  arts  and  sciences.'  All  tbit  was  required  to  perfect 
this  design  was  development  and  academic  enforcement.  The 
material  and  outline  already  existed;  to  mould  them  to  use 
and  shape  and  beauty  demanded  only  arrangement,  cohesion,  and 
completion.  Given  professors,  schools,  lectures,  ^ere  remained 
to  be  added  examinations,  prizes,  and  academical  emoluments. 

To  those  who  still  fondly  look  back  upon  the  University 
examinations  of  the  last  centuir  as  the  model  and  standard  of 
what  an  academical  diploma  should  imply,  we  would  suggest 
the  following  considerations:  —  The  studies  of  the  last  century, 
as  far  as  they  were  a  divergence  from  an  older  scheme — a  scheme 
probably  well  adapted  to  its  own  times — were  a  divergence  due 
rather  to  indolence  and  indifference  than  to  any  well  consti- 
tuted design.  Producing  as  they  undoubtedly  did,  many  men 
of  high  attainments  and  some  of  varied  learning,  they  forced 
upon  the  majority  an  involuntary  and  reckless  idleness.  Cam- 
bridge, in  its  character  of  a  University,  encouraged  no  study 
but  mathematics.  And  did  this,  expressly  as  a  mental  dis- 
cipline ;  but  for  a  long  time  conducted  it  in  such  a  manner  — 
so  at  least  the  most  distingubhed  men  of  science  through- 
out Europe  have  asserted — as  to  have  retarded  mathemati- 
cal progress  and  discouraged  mathematical  investigation.  Two 
Colleges  —  King's  and  Trinity  —  alone  kept  ahve  the  love 
of  ancient  literature.  To  the  monopoly  of  a  severe  geometry 
was  sacrificed  every  other  exercise  and  attainment  of  the  human 
mind.  There  was  no  theological  study  and  no  theological  attain- 
ment. There  was  no  study  of  history ;  none  of  moral  science ; 
none  of  chemistry ;  none  even  of  experimental  phUoaophy  I  We 
speak  of  the  general  run  of  men.  Of  course  there  were  all 
along  illustrious  exceptions,  as  there  will  be  in  all  n^lectful 
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aystems  and  neglected  classes.  Limited  as  was  the  arena  of 
competition  for  honours,  the  standard  of  the  ^pol'  was  stunted 
indeed.  A  little  arithmetic,  a  couple  of  books  of  Euclid,  and 
Paley's  E^dences  comprised  all  that  was  required  for  a  B.  A. 
degree.  Oxford  has  been  in  this  respect  even  worse  than  Cam- 
bridge. The  consequences  were  what  might  have  been  expected. 
The  country  was  inundated  with  clergymen  and  squires  unsuited 
for  their  respective  stations.  The  want  of  knowledge,  and  the 
indifference  to  that  want,  which  were  exhibited  by  men  of  the 
higher  and  middle  classes,  have  re-acted  fearfully  on  the  ignorance, 
credulity,  and  barbarism  of  the  lower. 

The  education  of  the  upper  classes  is  strikingly  improved 
within  the  last  twenty  years — miraculously  within  the  last  half 
century.  This  has  been  partly  brought  about  by  the  action  of 
the  old  Universities  themselves ;  partly,  and  more  than  is  gene- 
rally acknowledged,  by  some  of  the  public  schools ;  partly  also 
by  rival  and  ambitious  institutions,  like  the  London  and  Durham 
Universities ;  partly,  and  perhaps  chiefly,  by  the  impossibility 
of  standing  any  longer  still,  in  the  midst  of  an  advancmg  worlcL 
The  basis  of  instruction  was  already  laid  with  sufficient  breadth 
and  solidity.  The  evil  is,  that  it  is  —  or  rather  was  —  nothinff 
but  basis.  Men  were  treated  as  if  they  were  schoolboys — and 
so  treated  long  after  the  age  of  boyhood  had  gone  by.  The  ob- 
jects and  subjects  of  a  life  into  which  they  were  necessarily  about 
to  enter,  were  kept  studiously  from  their  ken  and  contemplation. 
Destined  to  jostle  and  contend  in  a  society  which  perpetually 
throws  up  rough  antagonists  with  more  or  less  of  intellect  and 
information,  and  with  every  degree  of  presumption,  assurance, 
and  ambition,  the  University  man,  braced  though  he  might  be  bv 
the  '  iron  discipline  of  an  inflexible  geometry,'  or  imbued  with 
the  most  exquisite  appreciation  of  Greek  or  Boman  philosophy, 
—  found  himself,  at  the  age  of  twenty*two  or  twenty-three,  so 
completely  at  sea  in  all  matters  of  progressive  interest  —  so 
unlettered  in  all  the  antecedent  history  of  any  great  social  ques- 
tion —  that  he  shrank  in  despair  from  a  contest  in  which  the 
vigour  of  his  mind,  had  it  been  also  enriched  with  practical  and 
useful  knowledge,  must  have  insured  him  a  victory  over  the 
petulance  of  conceit  and  the  flippancy  of  agitation.  Hence- 
forward, let  us  hope  the  Cambridge,  and  soon  we  trust  also  the 
Oxford,  graduate  will  be  in  some  measure  qualified  by  his  college 
career  to  enter  on  the  functions  of  his  ^  faculty';  to  contend  suc- 
cessfully with  ignorance  and  presumption ;  to  disabuse  prejudice, 
to  refute  error,  and  to  illuminate  the  darkest  dens  of  bigotry 
with  a  torch  lighted  at  the  altars  of  Science  and  Humanity. 
Henceforward,'  let  us  hope,  England  will  owe  to  her  splendid 
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and  time-honoured  institutions,  a  long  race,  not  only  of  scholars, 
divines,  and  mathematicians,  but  also  of  chemists  and  geologists, 
jurists  and  political  economists. 

In  conclusion,  we  beg  to  express  our  gratitude  that  no  honour 
in  mathematics  or  classics  has  been  made  a  condition  pre- 
cedent to  competition  for  the  honours  in  the  new  Cambridge 
triposes.*  Any  qualification  of  that  kind  would  have  defeated 
what  we  consider  the  great  advantage  of  this  part  of  the  design. 
Ai\d  now  that  the' '  pol  '  examination  has  been  so  much  en- 
larged in  compass  and  improved  in  quality,  we  would  ask  of 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  why  it  should  insist  on  enforc- 
ing such  a  condition  as  a  Junior  Optime's  degree  for  classical 
honours  ?  What  can  ever  be  the  good  of  making  a  score  of 
men,  who  have  no  aptitude  for  mathematical  studies,  cram  a 
medley  of  propositions  from  Newton^  Conic  Sections^  and  — 
stranger  still  —  Differential  Calculus?  It  is  no  disciplining  of 
the  mind :  but  sheer,  undiluted,  unconcealed  cram.  There  is 
no  disguising  the  fact.  For,  it  is  a  matter  of  notoriety  and 
shame.  Surely,  the  knowledge  of  Euclid,  Plane  Trigonometnr, 
and  Elementary  Mechanics,  now  exacted  from  the  *pol,'  ought 
to  be  considered  a  sufficiently  rigorous  '  mental  preparation '  for 
the  lighter  amusements  of  translating  Thuoydides  and  Aristotle. 

It  now  remains  with  the  University  of  Cambridge  to  carry  out 
in  honesty  and  good  iiuth,  the  principle  of  Instructional  Beform. 
That  those  who  have  given  tne  impulse  in  either  University, 
will  do  their  best  to  direct  and  perpetuate  it,  we  do  not  doubt; 
and  to  them,  admonition  at  our  hands  would  be  impertinent 
and  vain.  We  would,  however,  deferentially  submit  to  thdr 
consideration,  —  in  the  first  place,  the  impropriety  of  harassing 
the  neophytes  of  the  new  tnposes  with  manifold  and  yexatious 
University  examinations.  Whatever  preparatory  examinations 
are  thought  necessary,  in  order  to  secure  a  certain  progress,  had 
best  be  leffc,  we  think,  with  each  college  over  its  own  members, 
and  with  each  professor  in  his  own  department.  In  the  second 
place,  the  University  must  remember  that  the  success  of  the 
new  system  will  mainly  depend  on  their  encouraging,  by  prizes 

*  Formerly  the  requisites  for  a  Junior  Optime  (the  mathematical 
degree  necessary  to  qualify  a  candidate  for  the  Classical  Tripos)  were 
indefinite  and  fortuitous.  They  are  now  defiiled ;  but  embracing,  as 
they  do,  Dynamics,  and  portions  of  the  Difierentinl  and  Integral  Cal« 
cuius,  they  may  be  considered  too  high  a  standard  for  the  minimum 
of  mathematical  honours.  Indeed  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why 
men  who  have  toiled  to  make  themselves  good  scholars  should  1m 
obliged  to  swallow  five  or  six  mathematical  subjects,  which,  fifty 
years  ago,  would  have  been  sufficient  to  secure  a  wrangler's  degree. 
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and  fellowships,  the  students  who  distinguish  themsdves  under 
it.  It  would  be  a  very  great  advantage,  were  Government  to 
invite  them  to  recommend  to  its  notice — as  is  done  in  Prussia 
and  France — those  whose  accomplishments  and  talents  seem  to 
qualify  them  eminently  for  a  civil  career,  or  for  the  tranquil 
cultivation  of  science. 

Lastly,  we  would  beg  them  to  consider  a  su^estion  which 
emanateid  from  the  learned  Dean  of  Ely,  viz.,  that  the  period  of 
residence  previous  to  an  ordinary  decree  should  be  curtailed  to 
two  years ;  and  that  classical  and  other  honours  should  be  con- 
tended for  at  the  end  of  the  three  years,  as  now.  This  arrange- 
ment would  drop  the  curtiun  on  that  ridiculous  farce  yclept, 
*  The  Little  Go.' 

We  close  our  remarks  with  a  cordial  offer  of  our  thanks  to 
both  Universities — to  Oxford  for  the  attempt,  to  Cambridge  for 
the  performance.  It  is  especially  to  its  honour  that  it  did  not 
shrink  from  the  task  or,  as  has  been  unwisely  thought,  the  peril 
of  setting  the  example  of  an  internal  reform.  Cambridge  has  done 
much,  before  now,  to  deserve  the  thanks  of  England.  In  the 
worst  ages  of  bigotry,  persecution,  and  servility  — in  the  ages  of 
the  faggot,  the  Star  Chamber,  and  the  boot,  —  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  and  in  the  reign  of  James  —  she  supplied  learned  and 
yaliant  men  to  plead  the  cause  of  freedom  in  the  senate  and  the 
forum,  or  seal  it  on  the  scaffold.  Her  most  eminent  sons  have 
been  the  luminaries  of  the  world.  The  world  has  seen  but  one 
Bacon,  one  Newton,  and  one  Milton ;  and  Cambridge  has  the 
honour  of  their  rearing.  Her  name,  accordingly,  is  identified 
with  the  holiest  and  grandest  trophies  won  in  the  cause  of 
human  freedom  and  human  knowledge*  That  she  has  not 
at  all  times  been  equal  to  herself,  nor  in  all  things  consistent 
with  herself,  will  be  readily  forgiven  by  all  who  So  not  resent 
temporary  shortcomings^,  and  are  not  ungrateful  for  imperish- 
able services.  What  she  has  left  undone  might  be  pal- 
liated by  what  she  has  done  well.  And  in  this  her  latest  act 
she  has  shown  her  greatness  most  especially,  in  doffing  the 
majesty  of  a  consecrated  fame,  and  the  brightness  of  immemorial 
traditions,  to  accoutre  herself  for  the  instruction  of  an  age, 
which  has  yet  to  learn  that  utility  is  consistent  with  beauty, 
action  with  reflection,  and  the  energy  of  an  industrial  epoch  with 
the  treasured  eloquence  of  the  academy,  and  the  remembered 
melodies  of  the  Ilyssus !  May  she  prosper  as  she  deserves,  and 
as  all  her  best  friends  wish  I 
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Akt.  IX.  —  1.  Financial  Reform  Tracts.  Nos.  1,  2,  3.  By 
the  Financial  Kefonn  Asaociation. 

2.  The  National  Budget  for  1849.    By  R.  Cobden,  Esq.,  M.  P. 

3.  A  few  Words  on  the  three  Amateur  Budgets  of  Cobden, 
Macgregor,  and  Wason.  By  the  Honourable  EDMUJrp 
Phipps. 

/Communities,  like  individnals,  are  seen  at  different  periods 
contending  with  very  different  dangers,  —  some  real,  som^ 
imaginary.  By  the  registrar  general's  returns  mortality  changes 
its  channels.  At  times  consumption  takes  the  lead,  at  times 
fever;  while  valetudinarians  and  hypochondriacs  have  panics  of 
Aeir  own,  which  do  not  appear  on  the  returns.  The  same  is  the 
case  in  politics.  In  January  1848,  the  apprehension  of  an  in- 
vasion of  the  British  territory  was  the  prev^ing  epidemic  The 
Prince  de  Joinville  might  have  been  already  within  the  lines  of 
Portsmouth ;  Marshal  Bugeaud,  on  his  route  to  London.  The 
despatches  of  eminent  warriors  were  transcribed  into  youi^ 
ladies'  albums,  and  Lord  EUesmere  employed  his  literary  talentiB 
in  recommending  a  classical  retreat  for  the  ten  thousand  Gruards. 
Licreased  armaments  were  called  for  on  all  sides.  The  next 
month  ushered  in  the  French  Revolution,  and  the  consequent 
movement  of  English  Chartists  and  Socialists.  The  alarm  was 
now  internal  inflammation.  Our  admirable  Metropolitan  Police 
was  looked  to  with  feelings  of  hope  and  reverence.  Colonel 
Rowan  and  Mr.  Mayne  became  the  heroes  of  the  ^  situation;' 
A  few  weeks  pass : — and  the  glories  of  the  special  constables  are 
already  matters  of  history.  But  the  political  and  social  world 
abhors  a  vacuum.  A  new  cause  of  alarm  and  excitement  is  re- 
quired, and  is  found  in  the  state  of  our  finances.  A  nation, 
which,  since  the  Peace,  had  repealed  more  taxes  than  would 
replenish  the  Treasuries  of  any  two  first-rate  powers,  is  supposed 
to  be  breaking  down  by  the  weight  of  its  burthens.  Thus,  in 
about  twelve  months,  we  have  been  subjected  to  three  successive 
political  epidemics.  That  these  epidemics  are  of  a  kind  which 
are  more  or  less  connected,  we  readily  admit.  On  the  one  hand, 
alarms,  foreign  or  domestic,  are  fruitful  of  expense :  on  the  other, 
there  are  few  better  prophylactics  against  danger,  whether  from 
within  or  from  without,  than  a  flourishing  exchequer. 

During  the  last  twelve  months,  Europe  has  been  passing 
through  a  series  of  bitter  trials:  the  greatest — the  financial — 
are  yet  to  come.  Looking  at  home,  we  trust  that  we  are  to- 
lerably secure  from  the  political  and  social  disorders  of  our  oon- 
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tinental  neighbours.  But  we  are  far  from  feeling  equal  a88urance» 
that  we  may  not  participate  in  their  financial  embarrassments 
and  risks.  Not  that  we  see  anj  real  cause  for  apprehension^  if 
public  opinion  will  but  put  itself  under  the  guidance  of  common 
sense,  in  the  application  of  principles  upon  which  almost  all 
persons  profess  to  be  agreed.  No  reform  in  our  financial  system 
can  be  economical  which  does  not  proceed  upon  an  estimate  of 
the  services  to  be  performed,  and  of  the  cheapest  and  most  effi- 
cient means  of  performing  them:  while  to  repeal  oppressive 
taxation,  and  to  reduce  unnecessary  establishments,  is  itself  one 
of  the  first  of  services,  and  a  certain  way  of  making  our  borders 
more  secure  and  the  country  more  contented 

Two  preliminary  objections  require  notice  at  our  outset.  The 
first  regards  the  amount  of  our  taxation,  in  comparison  with  that 
of  other  countries:  the  next, — the  increase  in  our  expenditure^ 
since  1835. 

It  is  invariably  assumed  that  we  are  the  heaviest  taxed  nation 
on  the  face  of  the  earth ;  yet  we  have  seen  no  attempt  to 
make  good  this  proposition,  except  upon  data  as  inapplicable  ad 
the  attempt  to  infer  the  name  of  the  ship's  captain  from  the 
mast's  height  and  the  length  of  the  keel.  For  instance,  is  not 
the  sophistry  manifest  which  measures  the  burthen  of  taxation  by 
the  amount  of  taxation  levied  as  compared  with  the  population 
taxed  ?  To  claim  a  tax  of  a  crown  from  each  of  a  given  number 
of  possessors  of  ten  shillings  each,  is  surely  a  more  ruinous  con- 
tribution than  to  levy  a  sovereign  upon  an  equal  number  pos- 
sessed each  of  one  hundred  pounds.  We  are  not  now  discussing 
the  distribution  of  taxes,  but  their  actud  pressure.  Tlie  public 
income  of  Sicily  may  possibly  be  much  less,  per  capita,  than 
that  levied  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  yet  Sicily  may  be  the  more 
heavily  taxed  of  the  two  islands.  We  doubt  not  that  the 
burthens  imposed  on  the  Fellahs  of  Egypt  are  insignificant  in 
comparison  with  the  sums  contributed  by  t'he  inhabitants  of  the 
West  Riding;  yet  it  does  not  of  necessity  follow  that  the  popu- 
lation of  the  West  Riding  have  therefore  just  cause  of  complaint. 
The  only  true  comparison  is  between  the  amount  of  taxes  im- 
posed and  the  property  on  which  those  taxes  are  levied.  All 
else  is  visionary  and  baseless :  and  we  doubt  whether  the  general 
belief  in  the  high  taxation  of  England  would  stand  the  test  if 
measured  by  this  standard. 

The  relative  taxation  between  country  and  country  though 
curious  in  itself,  and  interesting  as  an  answer  to  the  popular 
fallacy  we  have  just  noticed,  is  less  material  than  the  rise  or  fall 
in  property  within  the  same  country  at  various  times.  One 
certain  efiect  of  excessive  taxation  is  to  check  industry  and 
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create  obBiacles  to  aooumulation.  Where  an  undue  wdght  is 
imposed  upon  wealthy  the  elasticity  of  industry  is  lost  It  no 
longer  rises  and  expands.  But  what  is  the  case  in  England  ? 
Let  us  refer  to  the  Property  Tax  Returns  as  evidence.  The 
following  parliamentary  abstract  will  exhibit  the  progress  rf 
wealth  in  a  period  of  twenty-eight  years :  — 
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It  would^  however,  be  most  illogical  to  conclude,  that  because 
we  are  rich  we  should  therefore  be  extravagant ;  or,  that  it  is 
excusable  under  any  circumstances  to  maintain  an  unnecessary 
tax,  or  a  soldier,  sailor,  or  civil  officer,  whose  salary  is  excessive, 
or  whose  services  are  not  required.  But  let  our  economy  be 
ever  that  of  prudence  and  not  of  panic ;  and,  above  all,  let  us 
not  fall  into  the  errors  committed  in  several  former  periods  of 
our  history,  and  by  rashness  in  our  retrenchments  double  our 
future  expenditure  for  the  sake  of  a  present,  but  an  iU-con» 
sidered  saving. 

It  is  however  sdd,  and  is  said  with  truth,  that  if  we  compare 
the  sums  voted  in  supply  by  Parliament  within  the  last  fourteen 
years,  vif  find  an  enormous  increase,  being  no  less  than  a  rise  from 
14,123,255t  in  1835  to  22,880,658i  in  1848,— showmg  a  differ- 
ence of  8,757,403/.  This  increase  not  only  stands  in  need  of 
justification,  but  we  believe  admits  of  very  considerable  re- 
duction; at  the  same  time  the  comparison  between  1835  and 
1848  is  far  from  being  a  just  one.  The  economy  of  1835  was 
att'iined  after  many  years  of  most  severe  and  sew^hing  labour 
and  inquiry.  It  was  a  result  not  to  be  attained  in  one  single 
session.  The  successive  Governments  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, Earl  Grey,  Lord  Melbourne,  and  Sir  Kobert  Peel, 
haa  applied  the  greatest  energy  to  the  reduction  of  the  ex- 
penditure. Between  the  years  1821  and  1833  a  reduction  had 
taken  place  in  the  salaries  of  the  great  civil  establishments  of 
1,026,189/.;  and  5689  officers  had  been  removed  from  this 
branch  of  the  public  service.  The  ordinary  supply  services  had 
been  reduced  in  the  same  ratio,  and  economy  had  been  stre- 
nuously enforced  in  all  departments  during  the  following  years. 
It  would  appear,  indeed,  that  retrenchment  had  in  some  instances 
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been  carried  too  far  on  this  occanon :  for  it  has  been  stated,  on 
the  highest  authority,  that  the  estimates  of  1835  were  so  im- 
prudently reduced,  more  especially  in  the  Navy,  that  the  pro- 
gressive increase  of  subsequent  years  is  attributable,  though  not 
solely,  to  this  cause.  There  is  a  fairer  standard  to  refer  to  than 
that  of  the  year  1835.  The  financial  condition  of  this  country 
bad  been  carefully  considered  by  a  most  economical  committee 
in  1817  ;  and  the  sum  then  named  as  a  limit  to  the  expenditure 
exceeded  the  votes  of  1835  by  3,226,745/. 

But  the  principal  cause  ot  the  difference  in  our  expenditure 
between  1835  and  1848  has  not  arisen  from  the  imprudent  re- 
ductions of  1335.  We  must  seek  elsewhere  for  the  reasons  of 
this  increase ;  and  among  those  reasons  we  hope  we  may,  without 
breach  of  privilege,  surest  that  the  House  of  Commons  itself 
is  largely  to  blame.  From  its  nature  and  its  disposition,  and 
even  we  may  add,  from  its  very  duties,  it  is  called  on  to  act  as  a 
check  and  a  restraint  upon  Government.  As  a  general  principle 
this  is  risht,  but  it  is  only  true  within  limits ;  and  it  does  not 
follow,— because  where  a  Grovemment  is  lavish  the  Commons  are 
justly  bound  to  be  economical — that,  where  the  Government  is 
economical,  the  Commons  should  therefore  be  lavish.  Yet  the 
principle  of  antagonism  which  more  or  less  exists  between  the 
Treasury  bench  and  the  repreaentatives  of  the  people  has  led  to 
this  result.  More  especially  is  this  the  case,  where  Whigs  are  in 
office  and  Tories  in  opposition.  The  latter  may  with  peifect  con- 
sistency complain  of  what  they  represent  as  an  undue  parsimony, 
crip^ing  the  public  service,  and  leaving  the  public  interests  un- 
provided for.  Appeals  may  be  made  to  national  pride,  national 
gratitude,  to  compassion  and  sometimes  to  alarms  th^  most  absurd 
and  unreasonable.  It  was  truly  stated  in  Parliament  in  the  last 
session  that  from  1835  to  1841,  ^  Motions  were  made  and  repeated, 
^  session  after  session,  to  compel  the  Gt>vemment  to  an  increase 
^  of  the  Estimates.  It  was  stated  that  our  ships  were  under- 
^  manned,  our  dockyards  neglected,  our  ships  afloat  too  few. 

*  The  full  pay,  the  half  pay,  the  marines,  the  chaplains,  the 

*  pursers,  the  old  flag  officers,  the  young  lieutenants,  all  found 
^  parliamentary  friends  to  state  complaints  and  demand  redress.' 
The  House  of  Commons  seemed  to  be  very  willing  that  the  Trea- 
sury should  pronounce  all  severe  sentences, — ^provided  that  to  the 
representatives  of  the  people  were  reserved  the  more  agreeable 
duties  of  mitigating  punishment,  and  all  acts  of  grace  and  favour. 
Therefore  almost  every  decision  of  an  economical  character  pro- 
nounced at  Whitehall  was  followed  by  a  counter  movement  in 
Parliament.  If  the  principle  of  superannuations  and  retirements 
was  entrenched  upon,  in  ever  so  slight  a  degree,  an  instant  appeal 
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was  made  to  the  sympathy  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Claims 
of  all  sorts,  some  the  most  extravagant  and  untenable,  though 
rejected  by  Tory  as  well  as  by  Whig  governments,  were  revived 
and  agitated  with  more  or  less  sucoess.  Neither  economy  of 
the  public  money  nor  yet  economy  of  the  public  time  was  pos- 
sible in  such  a  state  of  things.  Both  were  wasted,  and  the 
sacrifice  'of  legislative  power  was  perhi^  a  still  greater  loss 
than  the  sacrifice  of  the  public  money. 

It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  growing  sense  of  dutj' 
suggested,  and  at  length  enforced  augmentations  of  establish- 
ments for  good  purposes,  but  requiring  necessarily  a  great 
augmentation  of  expenditure.  To  those  who  had  for  many 
years  grieved  to  think  that  the  education  of  the  people  was 
neglected,  and  that  a  growth  of  population  had  taken  jdaoe 
in  our  manufacturing  districts  unexampled  in  the  history 
of  civilised  nations,  without  any  corresponding,  or  concup* 
rent,  attempt  to  provide  for  their  intellectual,  moral,  or  reli* 
gious  improvement,  it  cannot  be  a  subject  of  regret  that  in 
the  year  1833  we  laid  the  foundation  of  a  better  system; 
nor  can  we  complain  of  an  annual  expenditure  of  245,000L  £or 
this  holy  purpose,  even  though  we  may  be  told  that  it  reiure* 
sents  a  capital  of  7,000,000/.  It  appears  that  certain  advocates 
of  the  voluntary  principle  reject  and  resist  aid  to  all  schools. 
But  when  we  remember  the  men  who  were  the  first  advocates  of 
these  grants  —  the  late  William  Allen,  Sir.  F.  Buxton,  Ckrkson 
and  Lancaster — and  the  exertions  of  Lord  Brougham  and 
Stephen  Luahington,  their  survivors  and  representatives,  the 
misapplied  zeal  of  their  successors  must  certainly  appear  un* 
reasonable.  We  presume  the  same  objectors  are  prepared  to 
overthrow  the  University  of  London,  which  in  1839,  set  our 
elder  Universities  the  example  of  enlarging  and  improving  our 
system  of  education,  —  at  the  same  time  that  it  opened  the 
honours  of  University  degrees  to  nonconformists,  excluded  from 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  by  a  still  lingering  though  mudi 
diminished  spirit  of  prejudice  and  monopoly.  Little  as  England 
is  supposed  to  have  done  in  comparison  with  the  continental 
monarchies,  yet  the  sums  voted  for  the  encouragement  of  edu- 
cation, science,  and  art,  in  1848,  exceeded  the  whole  civil  list  of 
the  crown. 
*  But  some  of  our  Financial  reformers  are  taking  the  field 
against  the  Civil  List,  as  being  a  flagrant  instance  of 
extravagance.  They  forget,  it  seems,  what  Parliament  and 
the  Sovereign  have  already  accomplished,  when  they  revive 
arguments  which,  however  true  at  the  time  of  Burke's  speech 
on  economical  reform,  are  wholly  inapplicable  to  the  circum^ 
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stances  of  the  present  reign.  A  given  sum  is  annually  voted 
for  Hampton  Court.  This,  we  are  now  told,  is  a  grievance; 
but,  even  if  it  were  so,  could  it  be  rightfully  placed  to 
the  account  of  our  Sovereign,  rather  than  to  the  account  of 
those  thousands  who,  in  the  spring  and  summer,  enjoy  a  gra^ 
tuitous  admission  to  the  stately  gardens  and  terraces,  and  to  thb 
suites  of  apartments  in  which  the  cartoons  of  Raflfkelle,  and  of 
Andrea  Mantegna,  are  deposited,  with  the  noble  portraits  of 
Holban  and  of  Vandyck?  Are  the  Gardens  and  Palm-house 
of  Kew  the  *m$nu8  plaisirs'  of  the  monarch,  or  modes  <^ 
perpetuating  and  of  distributing  throughout  the  empire  th6 
v^table  productions  of  our  colonial  possessions  and  of  the 
world?  ^  William  Hooker  is  much  more  the  tenant  of 
Kew,  than  her  Majesty  the  Queen,  and  the  botanist,  rather  than 
the  monarch,  is  the  object  of  this  extravagance,  if  extravi^nce 
it  must  be  called.  We  have  year  by  year  rejoiced  to  see  the  in*- 
creasing  number  of  steam-boats,  rail-road  trains,  and  even  wag- 
gons, conveying  multitudes  of  the  industrious  classes  to  enjoy 
their  well-earned  leisure  with  their  wives  and  children,  under 
the  shade  of  the  Windsor  oaks,  in  the  Hall  of  Wolsey,  or  on  the 
woodland  terraces  of  Richmond;  and  we  have  felt  a  delight 
and  pride  in  thinking  how  the  well-regulated  and  appropriate 
decorations  of  a  monarchy  were  thus  blended  with  historical  re- 
collections, and  inseparably  united  to  the  enjoyments,  the  health, 
and  the  intellectual  improvement  of  the  people. 

This  analysis  of  our  civil  expenditure  might  be  carried  further; 
but  before  closing  our  observations,  there  are  some  further  heads  of 
that  expenditure  which  require  notice.  Very  many  years  elapsed 
after  the  publication  of  Mr.  Bentham's  excellent  tract  on  Law 
Taxes,  before  Parliament  admitted  the  fact  that  the  fees  in  our 
courts  of  justice  required  reform,  if  not  actual  suppression.  To 
this  the  Legislature  was  stimulated,  not  only  by  the  just  claims  of 
the  suitors,  but  by  the  intolerable  nuisance  of  great  sinecure 
offices, — in  many  instances  maintained  by  burthens  cast  on  parties 
least  able  to  sustain  them,  the  suitors  in  our  courts  of  law  and 
equitr.  The  nuisance  has  been  abated,  the  offices  and  fees  abo- 
lished;  but  expense  has  necessarily  followed.  It  was  necessary  that 
certain  salaries  should  be  increased,  and  compensations  awarded ; 
and  whilst  we  enjoy  the  benefit  and  take  pride  in  the'  reform,  it 
is  somewhat  unreasonable  to  complain  of  the  consequences  of  ohr 
own  good  deeds.  We  have  reformed  the  Poor  Law ;  but  the 
central  administration,  the  auditors  of  the  accounts,  the  school- 
masters, and  the  mediod  relief,  are  all  defrayed  from  the  Treasury. 
Contrary,  as  we  believe,  to  principle,  and  to  the  real  interests  of 
the  working  classes,  but  still  upon  humane  grounds.  Parliament 
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undertakes  the  superintendence  of  factory  labour;  and  an  estimate 
follows  exceeding  the  salaries  of  two  Secretaries  of  State,  or  of 
all  the  great  officers  of  the  Household.  Our  Channel  traders 
appeal  to  the  House  of  Commons  for  asylum  harbours ;  miUioas 
were  required^  and  hundreds  of  thousands  voted.  Statistical 
writers  call,  and  call  justly,  for  elements  to  guide  them  in  their 
inquiries;  we  establish  a  periodical  census,  we  register  births,  mar- 
riages, and  deaths.  The  reform  of  prisons  is  required  at  our  hands, 
not  only  from  motives  of  humanity, — but  to  provide  adequately 
for  secondary  punishment,  rendered  daily  more  necessary  by  the 
mitigation  of  the  justly-condemned  severity  of  our  crimmal  law. 
The  Penitentiaries  of  Parkhurst,  Pentonville,  Milbank,  Perth, 
are  erected  and  maintained  at  the  public  expense.  Criminal 
prosecutions,  and  a  preventive  and  repressive  police,  are  pointed 
out  as  belonging  more  justly  to  national  than  to  local  expen- 
diture, and  therefore  upwards  of  one  million  annually  is  expended 
by  Parliament  for  these  purposes.  We  are  far  from  objecting  to 
the  greater  part  of  this  expenditure.  But  it  is  puerile  to  ima- 
gine that  we  can  secure  the  advantages  without  paying  the  cost. 
The  objectors  will  however  repeat,  though  they  cannot  deny 
the  force  of  our  preceding  observations,  that  the  expense  oi 
our  militarr  and  naval  establishments  remains  still  to  be 
accounted  for.  Of  course,  whatever  is  unnecessary  should 
be  retrenched;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Treasury  and  of 
Parliament  to  enforce  principles  of  economy  throughout  every 
department  But,  the  peculiarity  of  the  present  times  renders  this 
in  some  respects  more  difficult  than  at  former  periods  of  our  his- 
tory. Improvements  are  taking  place  on  all  sides  which  render 
expensive  charges  unavoidable.  We  remember  an  occurrence 
during  the  mihtary  operations  in  China,  which  illustrates  our 
meaning.  A  regiment,  being  required  to  advance,  whilst  exposed 
to  heavy  tropical  rain,  when  brought  into  action  was  unable  to 
return  the  enemy's  fire  with  effect  It  was  unfortunately 
armed  with  the  old  flint  and  steel  muskets,  and  was  only  saved 
from  severe  loss  by  the  junction  of  some  marines  whose  muskets 
had  been  provided  with  percussion  locks.  If  our  military  depart- 
ments were  to  neglect  providing  the  armies  of  England  with 
advantages,  equal  to  those  possessed  by  all  other  contending 
powers,  and  if  loss  of  life  or  military  disgraces  were  to  ensue, 
we  doubt  whether  an  economical  argument,  derived  from  a  saving 
in  the  army  estimates,  would  be  received  with  much  favour  by 
the  British  public.  Yet  a  simultaneous  change  in  the  arms 
of  our  military  service  involves  no  trivial  expense.  The  new 
armament  of  our  ships  of  war,  the  adoption  of  a  heavier  metal, 
and  above  all,  the  extension  of  steam  navigation,  are,  to  a 
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certain  extent,  nuun  causes  of  the  increase  in  the  Admiraltj  esti- 
mates. The  progress  which  we  have  made  in  our  national  steam 
navy  is  hardly  known  or  fiilly  appreciated.  It  will  be  shown  by 
the  following  table :  — • 

Steam  Vesieli.  Horse  Power. 

1835  .  -  23  .  .  4,153 
1841  .  .  41  .  .  9,503 
1848        .        .       124        .        .      44,480 

We  have  already  expended  29689,000/.  ii^  steam  machinery,  and 
it  should  be  remembered  that  much  of  this  expenditure  must 
necessarily  be  of  an  experimental  kind.  Failure  must  in  all 
such  cases  be  submitted  to  before  we  can  attsun  success.  The 
purchase  of  stores  may,  it  is  true,  become  a  cause  of  extrava- 
gance ;  but  an  undue  economy  is  oftentimes  quite  as  prejudicial 
to  the  public  interests  as  extravagance  itself.  The  expenditure 
in  the  purchase  of  stores  has  augmented  from  426,000/1  to 
1,084,000/.  between  the  years  1835  and  1848;  yet,  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  lesser  sum  was  the  greater  economy.  It  is  plain 
from  the  late  Beport  of  Regulations,  that  Government  is  aware 
of  both  its  mistakes  and  its  responsibilities. 

The  increase  in  the  army  expenditure  has  been  by  no  means  so 
great  as  that  in  the  naval  service.  Excluding  the  Caffre  war, 
the  excess  has  been  less  than  might  have  been  expected ;  and 
when  we  consider  the  state  of  affairs  in  India,  in  Ireland,  and  on 
the  continent  of  Europe,  this  excess,  though  much  to  be  re- 
gretted, is  easily  to  be  explained.  But  in  rdation  to  the  three 
great  services,  the  ministers  have  taken  the  proper  course.  Com- 
mittees in  both  Houses  have  been  appointed  to  institute  the 
most  searching  inquiry ;  and  as  a  pledge  of  the  sincerity  of  the 
present  government  in  their  desire  to  tread  in  the  footsteps  of 
their  most  economical  predecessors,  reductions  in  the  estimates 
have  been  already  made  to  the  following  extent :  — 

1S4S.  1S49.  Redoction. 

Army    -      -    6,520,835  -  -  6,142,211  -  -  378,624 

2^avy     -      -    6,890,024  -  -  6,113,540  -  -  776,484 

Ordnance      -    3,115,218  -  -  2,654,270  -  -  460,948 

Total  reduction        -      ^£1,616,056 

We  think  the  reasonable  part  of  the  public  will  accept  this  re- 
duction of  more  than  one  million  and  a  half  on  an  expenditure  of 
sixteen  millions,  as  evidence  of  being  in  earnest  It  is  a  promise 
also  of  the  further  reductions  whidi  may  be  effected  in  future 
years,  but  which,  to  be  done  vrith  success,  must  be  done  pru- 
dently and  with  caution ;  not  in  the  desire  of  purchasing  present 
ease  and  popularity,  by  a  reckless  neglect  of  future  and  per- 
manent interests. 
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.  We  could  have  wished  to  have  entered  at  some  length  into 
that  part  of  the  subject  which  includes  the  cost  of  collection  of 
the  revenue  and  the  payments  made  before  the  revenue  reaches 
the  Exchequer.  On  this  subject  the  greatest  misconception 
exists.  The  payments  of  drawbacks  and  of  similar  allowances 
are  by  some  most  ignorantly  included  among  charges  of  col- 
lection. The  expenses  of  the  Post  Office  belong  as  Utile  to  the 
same  class  of  payments.  They  are  as  much  a  part  of  the  great 
jservioe  of  the  public,  as  are  our  fleets  and  armies.  They  would 
require  to  be  paid,  even  if  all  Post  Office  revenue  were  to  be 
abandoned  altogether. 

No  financial  measure  was  ever  more  bitterly  attacked  than 
the  reduction  of  postage  in  1839 ;  and  yet  few,  if  any,  in« 
Btances  of  reduction  have  ever  produced  a  greater  social  ben^t. 
Those  who  were  so  enthusiastic  as  to  imagine  that  the  appetite 
for  correspondence  might  be  as  easily  excited  as  a  love  for  porter 
or  tobacco,  have  found  their  sanguine  prognostics  of  immediate 
success  and  imdiminished  revenue  unfulfilled.  But  those  who 
fwere  responsible  for  proposing  the  change  were  more  cautious. 
They  admitted  the  enormous  loss  that,  for  a  time,  must  be  sue* 
<tained,  and  they  demanded  and  obtained  a  le^slative  pledge 
ihat  such  loss  should  be  made  good.  The  experiment  was 
made  in  1839,  and  we  are  now  enabled  to  refer  to  the  experience 
of  nine  years.  The  number  of  chargeable  letters,  iniduding 
£ranks,  Ims  increased  from  82^  millions  in  1839  to  tiie  prodi* 

g*ou8  number  of  1329  millions  in  1848,  and  the  gross  revenue 
r  the  year  1847  has  risen  to  2,181,0002.,  being  within  150,0002. 
<}f  the  amount  received  in  1839,  before  the  reduction. 

It  is  true  that  the  net  amount  paid  to  the  Exchequer,  thou^ 
steadily  advancnng,  is  considerably  less  than  it  had  been  under  the 
x)ld  system.  But  this  may  be  traced  to  a  succesrion  of  expensive 
improvements  which  must  have  been  adopted^  at  an  equal  chiM^ge, 
had  no  reduction  of  postage  taken  place.  The  impatience  of 
commerce  is- as  great  as  that  of  love  itself.  The  bill  c^  exchange 
as  well  as  the  sigh  which  is  to  be  wafted  from  Indus  to  ihe 
Pole,  brooks  no  delay.  Steam  carriages  and  steam  boats  must 
all  be  put  in  requisition.  Our  West  India  colonies  demand  a 
special  line  of  packets.  It  is  granted ;  but  the  contract  amounts 
.to  240,00021  Sam  Slick  and  M.  Papineau  demand  justice  to 
Nova  Scotia  and  Canada;  and  the  Halifax  packets  are  esta- 
"blished  at  a  cost  of  145,000^  Our  annual  packet  contracts  exceed 
680,000i,  and  the  Admiralty  expends  a  fiirther  sum  of  1 1  l,000i 
for  the  same  service.  France,  Mehemet  Ali,  and  the  East  India 
Company,  offer  their  co-operation ;  a  change  is  made, — and  we 
are  brought  within  six  weeks  of  Bombay.  Nor  do  we  confine  our 
labours  witMn  the  limits  of  our  own  possessions.*  CaUao  and  Yal* 
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paraisoy  Ceylon  and  Hong  Kong,  the  celestial  Empire  as  well  as 
our  AustraUan  oontinenty  are  all  provided  with  steam  communica- 
tion ;  and  thus  there  is  scarcely  a  part  of  the  globe  into  which 
the  great  moving  power  of  St.  Martin's-le-Grand  is  not  brought 
into  immediate  contact. 

The  example  we  have  set  has  been  followed,  or  is  about  to 
influence  the  postal  arrangements  of  other  countries ;  and  it  is 
s  triumph  to  the  advocates  of  Post  Office  reform  to  find  the 
portraits  of  Washington  and  Franklin  adopted  as  the  symbols 
of  that  improved  system,  which  is  represented  in  our  monarchy 
by  the  engraved  head  of  our  0¥m  sovereign. 

It  is  therefore  evidently  absurd  to  class  charges  of  the  de- 
scription we  have  enumerated  as  charges  of  collecting  the  Post 
Office  revenue.  It  will  be  said,  however,  that  the  same  obser- 
vations do  not  apply  to  other  cases.  Let  us  for  a  moment 
inquire  whether  our  Government  can  be  reproached  with  ex- 
travagance in  relation  to  the  revenue  departments. 
.  If  we  compare  the  expense  of  our  enormous  Customs  esta- 
.blishments  with  those  of  foreign  countries,  we  shall  come  to 
condusioas  very  opposite  to  those  of  Mr.  Bobertson  Gladstone 
and  his  Liverpool  reformers.  In  Holland,  one  of  the  most 
prudent  of  European  States,  the  Customs  revenue  is  collected 
at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent. ;  in  France  at  13/.  14«.  per  cent,  and 
in  Belgium  at  the  prodigious  rate  of  44/.  per  cent  The  charge 
on  our  revenue  is  6L  14k  Id.  only ;  yet  our  establishments  are 
necessarily  much  more  numerous  and  more  scattered  than  those 
of  all  other  powers  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Nor  have  we  any  difficulty  in  giving  an  equally  conclusive 
reply  to  those  cavillers  who  would  represent,  or  rallier  mis- 
represent, the  prooeedings  of  die  Government  in  relation  to  the 
•otlier  great  Bevenne  departments.  For  the  first  time  the  bold 
experiment  is  tried  <^  entrusting  to  one  office  the  collection  of 
all  inland  duties.  Five  great  departments,  rich  in  patronage, 
«nd  maintained  at  an  enormous  cost,  have  been  ccmsolidated,  and 
fihofged  with  the  collection  of  an  annual  revenue  of  upwards  of 
.30,000,000/,  We  admit  that  it  required  no  common  courage 
and  eneocgy  to  make  so  great  an  experiment;  but  the  ability  and 
Jaiowledge  of  the  excellent  public  servants  to  whom  it  is 
ientrusted  give  us  every  reasonable  expectation  of  its  success.  In 
the  departments  of  Excise  Stamps  and  Taxes,  since  the  year 
1833,  there  have  been  reduced  no  fewer  than  2054  officers,  whose 
salaries  amounted  to  247,174/.,  in  addition  to  a  further  saving 
of  60,OOOL  for.  contingent  e^>ense8.  If  the  British  public 
claims  its  prescriptive  right  of  grumbling,  more  especially  when 
tried  by  the  severe  test  of  a  Prop^tr  Tax  in  time  of  peace,  it  is 
at  least  taitiBhctorj  to  learn  that  the  additional  establishment 
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required  for  coUecting  a  revenue  approaching  to  59400,000il  con- 
sists of  127  persons  only,  with  the  very  moderate  pay  of  23,000iL 
By  the  reforms  now  recommended  in  the  Customs  and  already 
in  progress,  about  16,000/.  of  reduction  will  be  effected  in  salaries  ; 
and  this  in  the  highest  offices.  Similar  savings,  by  the  consoli- 
dation of  the  Inland  Boards  are  accomplished  to  the  extent  of 
14,000Z. ;  and  when  the  whole  arrangements  are  completed  an 
annual  sum  of  100,000/.  will  be  saved ; — a  sum  greatly  exceeding; 
the  united  salaries  of  the  entire  Cabinet,  including  all  their 
Boards  and  Under  Secretaries.  This  is  the  work  of  what  the 
Liverpool  reformers  are  pleased  to  describe  as  an  extravagant 
and  unprincipled  Administration  I 

A  very  short  road  to  economy  has,  however,  been  discovered 
by  some  late  inquirers,  who  solve  the  financial  problem,  and 
call  on  us  to  reduce  Army,  Navy,  and  Civil  expenditure,  by 
renouncing  all  our  Colonies.      Under  the  plausiUe  pretence 
of  establishing  self-^vemment,  they  require  that  we  should  free 
ourselves  from  what  is  termed  the  burthen  of  colonial  possessions. 
We  regret  extremely  that  great  national  interests  and  great 
national  duties  should  have  been  brought  by  very  respectable 
authorities  to  so  low  a  test,  and  should  be  confined  within  such 
contracted  limits.     These  are  nobler  questions  than  can  be  dis* 
posed  of  by  the  amoimt  of  the  salary  of  a  colonial  governor  or 
the  perquisites  of  a  cdonial  secretary.    Even  if  by  the  surrender 
of  British  N.  America  we  were  permitted  to  repeal  the  soap  tax, 
or  if  the  abandonment  of  Australia  and  the  West  Indies  could 
enable  the  Treasury  to  dispense  with  the  duty  on  hackney 
coaches  and  cabs,  or  could  have  allowed  Parliament  somewhat 
sooner  to  have  freed  Yin^ar  and  Sweets  from  the  control  of 
the  exciseman,  we  doubt  whether  these  great  financial  reforms 
might  not  have  been  considered  by  thou^tful  men  to  be  some- 
what too  dearly  purchased.     We  are  not  prepared  to  concede 
to  the  class  of  objectors  with  whom  we  are  now  dealing,  the 
premises  on  which  they  reason,  nor  can  we  admit  as  a  uni- 
versal proposition  their  accusations  of  colonial  extravagance. 
The  whole  of  our  colonial  possessions  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa 
and  America,  do  not  cost  this  country  more  than  is  expended 
by  France  on  Algeria ;  and  who  will  venture  to  compare  that 
militanr  possession,  the  scene  of  violence,  rapine  and  cruelty, 
with  the  noble  colonial  possessions  of  England,  which  exhilnt 
the  following  results  for  the  year  1848 :  — 

Population       -----    5,332,000 
Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom        •  •    9,289,000^ 

Exports  from  the  United  Kingdom      -  -  19,794,0002. 

Declared  value  of  British  manufacture  imported    8,725,000iL 
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That  tbe  salary  of  a  government  of  Ceylon  or  Grmana  admits 
of  reduction  may,  or  may  not,  be  true.  If  .true,  the  reduction 
should  be  made;  but  to  suggest  that  the  forty-five  existing 
colonies  should,  in  1849,  in  their  present  state,  be  maintained  at 
the  same  cost  as  the  twenty-two  colonies  of  1792,  is  to  imagine 
that  Daniel  Lambert  or  the  Irish  Giant  could,  in  their  maturity 
of  fat  and  height,  be  clothed  in  the  swaddling-clothes  of  their 
in£Emcy. 

We  do  not  believe  tiiat  this  cry  for  colonial  retrenchment, 
and  for  the  abandonment  of  all  connexion  between  our  colonies 
and  the  central  government,  could  ever  have  arisen,  or  could  be 
countenanced  for  one  moment,  were  it  not  for  the  culpable 
neglect,  which  succesdve  governments  and  Parliam^it  itself  have 
shown  to  one  paramount  and  pressing  duty,— *  we  mean  that  of 
colonisation.  In  our  last  Number  we  avowed  our  firm  con- 
viction, which  we  now  repeat,  and  which  we  may  have  occasion 
to  justify  at  greater  length  hereafter,  that  the  solution  of  the 

*  Irish  difficulty '  depends  upon,  ^e  application  of  this  remedy. 
Without  this  remedy  all  others  will  be  found  vain.  Land 
improvement  bills  wUl  not  work;  encumbered  estates  will  not 
find  purchasers.  The  Poor  Law  must  faiL  Accompanied  by 
this  remedy,  all  others  will  be  rendered  doubly  efficadous. 
And  when,  to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Canning,   *  the  new  world 

*  is  called  into  existence  to  redress  the  balance  of  the  old,'  by 
the  energy  and  courage  of  some  practical  statesman,  the  benefit 
to  the  empire  will  be  so  immediate  and  so  unquestionable, 
that  any  indifference  to  colonial  possessions  and  all  jealousy 
of  their  necessary  expenses  will  be  forgotten.  This  will  be  the 
great  and  slprious  use  to  which  our  cdionies  may  be  applied,  as 
much  for  £eir  interest  as  for  our  own.  To  use  the  language  of 
the  late  lamented  Mr.  C.  Buller,  we  shall  say, —  'in  your 

*  colonies,  you  have  vast  tracts  of  most  fertile  land,  wanting 

*  onlv  cf^ital  and  labour  to  cover  them  with  abundant  harvests; 

*  and^  irom  want  of  that  capital  and  labour,  wasting  their  pro* 
<  ductive  eneigies  in  nourishing  weeds,  or,  at  best,  in^  giving 

*  shelter  and  sustenance  to  beasts.    When  I  ask  you  to  colonise, 

*  what  do  I  ask  you  to  do,  but  to  carry  the  superfluity  of  one 
'part  of  our  countiy  to  repair  the  deficiency  of  the  other;  to 
'  cultivate  the  desert  by  iq)plying  to  it  the  means  that  lie  idle 

*  here :  in  one  simple  wcnrd,  to  convey  the  plough  to  the  field, 
'  the  workman  to  his  work,  the  hungry  to  his  food  ?' 

To  those  who  would  measure  the  value  of  colonies  by  their 
present  cost  as  compared  with  their  present  profit;  and  who 
would  thus  apply  to  ihe  afiairs  of  a  great  nation  the  principles 
which  may  justly  regulate  Messrs.  Day  and  Martin's  manu- 
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fiictorj  for  Japan  blacking; — ^we  vaitcure  to  suggest  that  a  more 
{irolonged  exnienoe,  as  well  as  more  enlarged  duties^  are  assigned 
bj  Protidence  to  States  than  to  indhriduals.  We  maj  be  said 
to  possess  the  reversion  in  the  present.  In  her  enduring  national 
strength  England  is  not  to  be  dealt  with  as  a  mere  life-tenant 
without  heir&  She  foresees  and  ahnost  graqss  the  fntiire* 
This  oonviction  is  wdl  expressed  in  a  Parliamentary  Beport, 
founded  on  evidence  as  conclusive  as  it  is  interesting^  and 
establishing^  beyond  all  doubt,  the  value  of  our  oolonial 
possessions,  the  duties  winch  they  impose  upon  the  Gh>vertt-» 
menty  and  the  invaluable  uses  to  whicJb,  weace  we  bat  as 
brave  and  as  wise  as  our  forefathers,  these  possessions  nught  yet 
be  turned.  *  To  transplant  our  domestic  habits,  our  oommeroal 
'enterprise,  our  laws,  our  institutions,  our  lai^oage^  our  lite* 
'rature,  and  our  sense  of  religioas  obligation,  to  the  mora 

*  distant  regions  of  the  globe,  k  an  enterprise  worthy  of  the 

*  character  of  a  great  maritime  nation.  It  is  not  only,  in  its 
'  progress,  the  pursuit  and  the  attainment  of  glory,  but,  in  its 

*  success,  it  is  the  performance  of  a  high  duty,  and  the  aocon^ 
'  plishment  of  a  noble  destiny;  and  if  it  can  also  be  made  sob^ 
'  servient  to  the  relief  of  pressing  distress  at  home,— if  the 

*  labour  which  is  in  excess  in  certain  parts  of  the  country  «aa 

*  be  rendered  the  source  of  an  extending  and  durable  prosperity 
'  in  the  colonies, — such  a  combination  of  advantages  cannot  fiol 
'  the  more  to  recommend  this  great  question  of  colonisation  to 

*  the  earliest  attention  of  the  Legtelature.'  (Ist  Report  on  Ccdo- 
nisation.  House  of  Lords,  1847.) 

From  our  preceding  observations,  our  readers  may  condndo 
that  while  we  profess  ourselves  to  be  unflinching  economieid 
reformers,  and  whilst  we  are  convinced  that  much  retrenob* 
ment  remains  to  be  accomplished,  we  are  inclined  to  place  more 
confidence  in  the  efforts  of  a  sincere  government,  and  in  a 
parliament  intent  on  the  performance  of  its  duty,  than  in  the 
rescdutions  of  the  Liverpool  Association,  or  the  rash  engage- 
ments of  those  who  promise  to  efiect  an  immediate  saving  of 
eight  or  ten  millions  on  an  expenditure  of  twmty-two.  Though 
it  is  obvious  that  danger  must  arise  from  immoderate  expendi- 
ture ;  yet  danger  is  no  less  to  be  feared  in  an  ill-^^onsidered  re* 
doction.  The  difficulty,  if  not  the  absolute  impossibility,  of  some 
of  the  recommendations  lately  given,  must  ensure  our  safety.  The 
proposals  are  too  rash  to  g»n  many  advocates.  No  man  whb 
values  his  reputation  for  good  sense  will  jeopardise  that  reputation 
in  Uieir  defence.  On  this  head,  therefore,  we  do  not  f^  much 
apprehension.  The  real  risk  will  be  found  in  the  endeavour  to 
enforce  a  careless  repeal  of  taxation,  leaving  the  public  credit  and 
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the  pablio  aorriee  inadequfttety  provided  for.  When  a  member  of 
Parliament  of  the  ability  and  character  of  Mr.  Cobden  venture^ 
to  recommend,  as  prtuitioable,  a  repeal  of  the  Excise  Duties  on 
Malt,  Hops,  Soap  and  Paper,  amounting  to  6,000,000Z. ;  the 
repeal  of  the  Window  TtoL,  aacrifidng  1,600,00021;  a  repeal  of 
Customs'  Duties,  and  a  reduction  of  the  duties  on  Tea,  dimin^ 
ishing  the  natioiud  income  by  3,400,000il,  we  lament  over  such 
indisCTetion,  to  call  it  by  no  harsher  name*  It  is  obvious  that  a 
lose  of  10,000,0002.  annually  cannot  be  met  by  any  immediate 
and  commensurate  reduction  of  expenditure;  —  therefore,  the 
proposition,  if  carried,  would  be  itKtal.  But,  however  wild  and 
iapiacticaMe  may  be  the  project,  it  holds  out  great  temptations 
to  the  selfish  &t  Ae  lees  informed  part  of  the  communitgr*  It  is 
a  signal  for  a  general  serambkL  The  member  for  the  West 
Ridmg  is  fishing  with  a  multii^dty  of  hooks:  one  baited  with 
the  malt  and  hop  duty  for  the  farmer,  another  with  the  window 
tax  for  the  lOL  householder;  he  endeavours  to  catch  the  foreign 
trader  by  the  tea  duties,  and  reserves  the  timber  and  soap 
duties  as  a  t^nptation  to  the  manufacturer.  The  interests  of 
literary  men,  like  ourselves,  are  not  disregarded  or  forgotten. 
In  his  zeal  for  Mark  Lane  or  Thames  Street,  the  statesman  is 
kind  enough  to  hold  in  remembrance  Paternoster  Row,  and  in 
his  ^nerous  sacrifice  of  the  ways  and  means  of  the  Exchequer, 
he  mdudes  the  paper  and  advertisement  duties.  We  only 
wish  we  could  honestly  accept  his  offering;  but  though  we 
detest  all  burthens,  and  more  especially  such  as  fall  peculiarly  on 
our  own  craft,  we  cannot,  even  with  tins  proffered  bounty,  counte- 
nance his  sdieme.  Nor  does  the  *  merry  conceit '  of  Mr.  Cobden 
reconcile  us  to  his  absurd  «uiggerati<^  ^  What  soap  is  to  the 
^  skin,'  he  observes,  *  literature  is  to  the  healthy  action  of  the 
*  mind.'  This  may  be  very  ingenious  for  what  we  know.  The  critic 
may  represent  the  alkali,  and  the  philosopher  the  oil  and  tallow; 
Wordsworth  as  Poet  Laureate  may  be  closely  connected  with 
Windsor  soap,  and  his  predecessor  die  chronicler  of  the  Cid  may 
represent  pure  Castile, — but  neither  in  the  Saxon  nor  in  the 
modem  sense  of  the  word  can  we  discover  Wit  in  the  proposal,  or 
in  the  illustration.  We  are  not  about  to  undertake  so  visionary 
a  task  as  the  praise  of  any  impost  whatever.  All  taxes  are  more  or 
less  mischievous,  and  all  are  most  assuredly  unpopidar.  No  knock 
is  less  welcome  at  our  door  than  that  of  the  nard*fisted  tax-ga- 
therer; and  even  the  laurels  of  Waterloo  and  Trafalgar  can  hardly 
reconcile  us  to  the  bill  we  have  had  to  pay  for  our  glories.  Yet, 
with  all  this,  we  doubt  whether  any  ingenuity  can  levy  so  large 
a  contribution  as  4^000,00021  in  a  manner  less  onerous  than  by 
the  malt  duty;  and  we  feel  well  assured  that  till  our  finances  are 
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in  a  greatly  improved  condition,  we  dare  not  place  at  liak  tbe 
5,000,000/.  which  are  paid  on  tea. 

We  have  before  us  innumerable  tracts  of  amateur  ChanoellorB 
of  the  Exchequer.  We  have  that  of  Mr.  Rigby  Waaon,  who 
dazzles  us  with  an  estimate  of  4,400,000,000il  as  the  value  of  the 
realised  property  of  the  empire,  but  leaves  us  in  doubt  whether 
a  million  of  millions,  or  a  thousand  milKons  are  not  in  his  mind 
synonymous ;  we  have  the  ordnance  of  Mr.  Macgregor,  and  the 
lighter  arms  of  the  rifle  brigade  from  Liverpool,  — adopting,  bat 
misapplyin^the  tactics  and  the  machinery  of  the  Anti  Com-lsw 
League.  But  Mr.  Robertson  Gladstone  and  his  AssociatKHi 
are  too  ambitious  to  confine  their  lucubrations  to  dry  arithmetical 
details ;  they  venture  to  touch  upon  the  principles  of  taxation. 
In  order  to  excite  and  to  retain  the  attention  of  their  readers, 
they  commence  by  the  following  statement.     '  The  AsaociadoD 

*  are  astonished  to  find  how  completely  the  taxation  is  had  on 

*  the  trade  and  industry  of  the  country.     Contrasted  with  the 

*  amoimts  of  the  expenditure,  it  divides  the  community  into  two 
'  distinct  classes ;  one,  those  who  pa^,  the  other,  those  who 
'  spend  the  taxes.     The  former  comprises  the  great  mass  of  the 

*  population,  —  all  who  labour  and  produce  the  wealth  of  the 

*  nation, — the  other,  the  favoured  few,  who  from  accident  of  birth 
'  or  connection,  are  exempt  from  the  necessity  of  toil,  and  who 

*  seem  on  that  account  to  be  relieved  from  the  duty  of  contri- 
'  buting  their  fair  and  proportionate  amount  to  the  pecuniary 

*  requirements  of  the  state.* 

So  signal  a  misrepresentation  of  the  facts  we  have  seldom 
read ;  but  it  is  at  least  excelled  by  the  equally  signal  ignonmoe 
of  every  principle,  on  which  the  incidence  of  taxation  and  its 
effects  depend.  Let  us  first  bring  to  a  test  the  indictm^it 
preferred  against  the  legislature  for  imputed  oppression  and 
injustice  towards  the  industrious  classes.  We  will  test  thia  by 
a  review  of  the  taxation  repealed  and  imposed  during  a  very 
limited  period  of  years.  We  wish  we  could  submit  our  evidence 
to  a  Jury  of  working  men,  taken  from  the  very  classes  whom 
Mr.  Robertson  Gladstone's  association  represents  as  the  moat 
aggrieved ;  and  most  willingly  would  we  abide  by  their  honest 
verdict. 

In  presenting  this  list  of  repealed  taxes,  we  desire  to  guard 
ourselves  against  the  supposition  of  an  indiscriminate  approval 
of  it  in  all  instances.  But,  whether  financially  or  econonucally 
wise,  we  take  on  ourselves  to  affirm  that  it  afibrds  a  conclusive 
refutation  of  the  malignant  suggestion,  that  in  the  present  system 
of  British  taxation,  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  productive 
classes  have  been  advisedly  neglected. 

If  a  capitation  tax  existed  in  this  country,  we  presume  that 
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it  would  have  been  appealed  to  in  proof  of  tbe  financial  injustice 
of  Parliament ;  and  its  repeal  would  have  been  loudly,  and  we 
admit  most  justly,  demanded.  But  no  such  burthen  has  existed. 
We  levied,  however,  one  tax  somewhat  of  the  same  character 
and  effect  —  the  tax  on  Salt.  Salt  enters  pretty  equally  into 
the  consumption  of  all  classes ;  or  if  there  be  any  difference,  it 
weighs. most  heavily  upon  the  humbler  classes,  as  consumers  of 
salted  meat  and  other  salted  provisions.  On  their  special  account 
it  was  repealed.  The  next  article  to  which  we  shall  allude,  is 
that  of  leather.  The  duty  was  collected  by  weight.  The  duty 
imposed  on  a  sinele  pair  of  the  *  clouted  shoon '  of  a  ploughman 
exceeded  the  entire  duty  leviable  upon  the  '  chaussures '  of  the 
^  many  twinkling  feet '  which  figure  at  a  Queen's  balL  It  was 
therefore  repeal^.  Beer,  the  drink  of  the  poor,  was  charged 
with  a  tax  of  3,000,0Q0i  The  more  aristocratic  beverage,  brewed 
&om  the  same  materials,  and  which,  after  twenty-one  years'  ripen- 
ing, was  at  length  tapped  at  the  Castle  or  the  J?ark  in  honour  of 
the  majority  of  the  heir,  was  altogether  exempted  from  this  impost. 
This  duty  has  been  repealed,  and  the  condition  of  the  rich  and 
poor  so  far  equalised.  The  fustian  jacket  of  the  navigator, 
or  the  flannel  trowsers  of  the  miner,  contributed  1000  per  cent. 
to  the  revenue  more  than  the  transparent  muslin  in  which 
ariatocralic  m^dens  make  conquests  at  their  first  breakfast  at 
Roehampton,  or  than  the  slight  Shetland  shawls  which  hang 
over  the  shoulders  of  their  chaperons.  A  heavy  duty  on  houses 
and  on  windows  existed ;  but  from  the  principle  of  the  assessment, 
the  former  tax  fell  more  oppressively  on  the  humbler  than  on  the 
richer  classes.  Longleat  and  Woburn  Abbey  were,  as  houses, 
assessed  comparatively  low ;  and  this  for  the  best  of  all  reasops, 
because  it  was  impossible  that  those  vast  dwellings  could  have  a 
rent  value.  But  they  could  not  escape  the  high  and  progressive 
Window  duty.  The  tax  whidi  was  most  favourable  to  the  interests 
of  the  wealthy  and  the  noble  has  been  repealed;  that  of  which  their 
humbler  countrymen  could,  least  complain  has  been  continued. 
From  both  these  taxes,  it  should  also  be  remembered,  that  the 
habitations  of  the  poor  are  entirely  exempted.  The  printed 
cottons,  which  form  the  clothing  of  our  peasantry  and  working 
women,  are  relieved  from  the  gitep  of  the  exciseman ;  but  the 
Custom-house  officer  still  exercises  his  rights  over  the  Brussels 
veil  which  conceals  the  blushes  of  the  fashionable  bride,  or  the 
Valenciennes  which  at  a  later  and  still  more  tender  moment 
shades  her  cheek. 

Important  as  are  these  distinctions,  still  stronger  inferences 
are  deducible  from  the  Financial  measures  of  the  last  few  years, 
more  especially  under  the  administration  of  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
The  hand-loom  commissioners,  in  their  admirable  report,  have 
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shown  that  the  Com  Laws,  through  the  absnrd  injnstioe  of  the 
Sliding  Scale,  imposed  a  tax  equal  to  10  percent,  on  the  income 
of  the  working  man.  Prohibitory  duties  on  cattle  and  sheep 
added  to  this  burthen.  It  was  argued  that  this  oppresrive  tax 
was  all  for  the  benefit  of  the  great  land  owners.  Has  the  tax 
been  maintained,  or  have  the  consumers  felt  no  benefit  from  its 
repeal?  The  present  price  of  bread  answers  the  question. 

Nor  is  this  alL  This  great  change  could  not  have  been 
accomplished  without  making  provision  for  the  public  service  by 
the  imposition  of  some  new  burthen.  Let  us  inquire  where  was 
the  new  tax  sought,  and  on  whom  does  it  &11  ?  Is  it  imposed  on 
the  poor  or  on  the  rich?  The  property-tax  is  the  equivalent;  and 
by  an  exemption,  of  doubtful  pohcy  and  justice,  not  only  are  the 
poor  ^cempt,  but  all  inc<Hnee  below  1502.  are  exempted  likewise. 

All  duties  on  raw  materials  used  in  our  manufactuieB  (wHh 
the  exception  of  an  ill-devised  system  of  timber  duties)  wope 
contemporaneously  repealed;  and  an  impulse  has  neoewarily 
been  given  to  the  industry  of  those  many  hundreds  of  thousand 
who  depend  upon  wages  for  their  subsistence. 

We  hope  we  have  adduced  a  sufficient  number  of  instances 
to  refute  the  falsehood  and  the  calumnies  which,  in  the  trashy 
and  ignorant  publications  drculated  throi:^out  the  country, 
seek  to  create  enmity  between  class  and  class,  a  mistrust  of 
Parliament,  and  ultimately  an  alienation  from  the  constitation 
under  whidi  we  live. 

Our  readers,  or  the  supposed  Jury  of  honest  and  intelligent 
working  men  to  whom  we  have  expressed  our  readiness  to 
appeal,  may  now  decide  for  themselves ;  How  far  it  is  consistent 
with  the  facts  which  we  have  just  stated,  to  ofier  to  the  pttMic 
the  following  misrepresentation  of  our  financial  system.     '  Men 

*  pay  taxes  for  leave  to  live  —  not  merely  for  the  preservation 

*  of  their  property,  their  liberty,  and  their  persons,  but  literally 

*  for  existence  itself;  as,  if  they  refuse  or  are  unable  to  pay, 

*  the  penalty  is  deaths  or  the  dragline  out  of  a  wretched  ex- 
'  istence  on  public  charity,  in  pubhc  institutions,  somewhat  in 
'  their  government  akin  to  our  gaols,  and  in  their  diet  even 
'  below,  stamping  poverty  with  the  di^race  which  diould  attach 

*  alone  to  crime.'  (Financial  Reform  Tracts,  No.  iii.  p.  2.)  We 
defy  any  parallel  to  be  found  to  this  abominable  and  malignant 
fidsehood,  even  in  the  very  worst  annals  of  Jacobinism. 

This  is  not  all.  Doctrines  equally  false  and  still  more  dangerous 
in  their  consequences  are  avowed  by  other  contributors  to  tiiese 
political  <  Tracts  for  the  Times;'  appealing  in  like  manner  to  die 
passions  and  the  selfish  interests  of  tibe  multitude,  and  tendii^  to 
consequences  still  more  formidable.    They  provoke  our  aninmd- 
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vereioQs  all  the  mOire,  becaoBe  th^  fUre  closely  oontected  with  tbe 
Sodalist  and  Chartist  princii^,  of  which  we  heard  so  much  in 
April  last,  and  which  hare,  unfortunately  for  the  Continent, 
taken  so  deep  a  root  in  other  countries.  We  rejoice  however  in 
acknowledging  that  if  the  poiscm  should  haye.come  in  any  degree 
firom  France,  mun  that  country  has  likewise  come  some  of  its  most 
powerful  antidotes*  French  experience  has  been  even  more  im- 
l^ceesive  than  the  bayonets  of  General  Cavaigniac.  But  in  addition 
to  this  severe  instructor,  the  work  of  M.  Chevalier,  and  the  able 
eesay  of  M.  Thiers  on  Property,  are  admirably  calculated  to  expose 
the  sophistry  of  their  opponents :  ^  U  n'y  a  pas  un  sujet  sur  lequel 

<  la  science  ^nomique  du  terns  soit  plus  courte  et  plus  fausse 

*  qu'en  mati^e  d'impot.  On  croit  par  example,  que  ju8qu'i9i 
^  les  ffonvememens  n'ont  song6  qu'tl  Eraser  le  pauvre,  &  soulager 

*  le  nche,  &  faire  porter  sur  fun  les  diarges  dont  on  debarrassiut 

*  I'autre.     On  le  croit  de  tons  les  gouvememens  sans  exception. 

<  Cette  supposition  est  pourtant  fausse.'  Such  are  the  words 
<»f  M.  Thiers ;  and  if  true  as  respecting  France,  how  much 
more  true  with  regard  to  England  ?  But  the  practical  application 
of  the  Liverpool  doctrine  is  as  foUows.  The  rich,  it  is  said,  ought 
to  bear  the  greater,  share  of  the  public  burthens.  This  object 
eannot  be  attained,  as  they  asseit,  through  taxes  on  consump- 
tion. It  should  therefore  be  sought  for  by  imposing  a  heavy  dir^ : 
tax  on  property  or  income ;  and  as  this  again  requires  a  further 
application  of  the  same  principle,  a  graduated  scale  should  be 
applied  to  property,  and  possibly  ako  to  income.  By  such 
means,  we  are  told,  the  mim  of  1,000^  a-year  shall  pay  not  ten 
bot  tw^ityfold  the  tax  of  him  who  has  but  1002. ;  and  the  fortu- 
nate owner  of  10,000/.  shall  be  amerced  xK>t  to  the  extent  of 
1,000^,  but  5,000^,  the  balance  of  5,000/.  bemg,  by  the  appli- 
cation of  this  standard  of  confiscation,  considered  sufficient  for 
his  wants.     '  Cela  revient  k  dire,'  obswves  M.  Thiers, '  que  vous 

<  n'avez  plus  d'autre  rdgle  que  le  jugement  qu'il  vous  convient  de 

<  porter  sur  la  richesse,  que  vous  Stes  en  pleine  loi  agraire ;  par- 

*  tageant  lee  fortunes,  retrenchant  ft  I'un  pour  donner  ft  I'autre, 
'  eu  un  mdt,  que  vous  avez  mis  la  main  sur  la  propriety    Sorti 

*  de  la  r^e  qui  est  le  mur  de  cloture,  vous  avez  envahi  le 
'  champ  du  voisn  pour  en  prendre  ce  qu'il  vous  plait.     Beau- 

<  coup,  on  pen,  selon  votre  jugement' 

Tins  is  the  principle  whidi  it  has  pleased  the  new  Roman 
Bepublio  to  aifept,  in  their  love  for  political  economy  and  poli- 
tical justice.  They  appropriately  sacrifice  a  Doria,  a  Ludovisi, 
and  a  Maammo,  when  they  threaten  the  destruction  of  the  Vati- 
can, and  the  sale  of  the  Apollo  and  the  Transfiguration.  Bat 
let  us  ask  whether,  even  if  this  principle  were  not  iniquitous,  it 
could  be  successful  ?  Can  we  levy  exdusively  on  those,  whom  we 
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ftre  pleased  to  designate  as  the  rich,  the  <  fiscal'  means  foir  per- 
forming duties  in  which  the  poor,  even  more  than  the  rich, 
are  directly  interested?  There  h  no  capital  which  stands  bo 
much  in  need  of  peace,  order,  and  law  as  the  capital  of  the  poor, 
that  is,  their  labour.  We  doubt  whether  Louis  Philippe  and  his 
royal  House  have  suffered  so  severely  by  the  outbreak  of  revo- 
lution and  of  socialism,  as  the  workmen  of  Paris.  But  let  us  ask 
who  iure  designated  as  the  rich?  The  fundholder?  Why,  out 
of  188,000  receiving  dividends,  182,043  are  below  2002.  a-year. 
Perhaps  the  rich  are  those  who  enjoy  the  luxury  of  servants,  horaes, 
and  carriages  ?  Of  the  16,000,000  of  persons  who  inhabit  Grreat 
Britam,  there  are  but  108,000  who  keep  man  servants,  152,000 
who  pay  duty  for  horses,  and  26,000  who  possess  the  luxury  of 
a  four-wheeled  carriage.  It  is  evident  that  the  taxation  of  thb 
small  number  could  not  pay  the  dividends,  support  the  courts  of 
law,  and  maintain  our  army  and  the  navy.  Any  system  of 
taxation  applicaUe  exclusively  to  these  classes  woidd  be  in- 
adequate and  unavailing.  But  even  conceding  that  it  were 
just  to  raise  the  bulk  of  our  revenue  upon  the  supposed  prin- 
ciples, and  that  it  could  be  raised  in  this  way  to  the  amount 
required,  would  the  labouring  classes  escape  ?  On  the  contrazy, 
the  burthen  would  inevitably  be  transferred  to  them;  —  and 
this  in  a  manner  the  most  grievous.  Let  us  take  the  case  of  a 
landed  proprietor,  a  tenant  farmer,  or  a  manufacturer  capitalist. 
Place  a  very  high  tax  upon  these  three  classes  disproportionate 
to  their  w^th,  but  graduated  according  to  an  increasing  per 
centage.  The  amount,  which  either  of  the  two  former  classes 
are  called  on  to  pay,  of  course  diminishes  to  the  same  extent 
the  amount  of  their  labour  fund  otherwise  spent  in  ws^^ 
They  must  therefore  discharge  their  labourers.  The  manuiac- 
turer,  if  his  burthen  be  in  excess,  will  close  his  manufactory 
altogether,  and  will  remove  to  some  other  country  where  a 
juster  system  of  taxation  prevails.  His  hands  are  consequently 
thrown  out  of  employment.  Li  this  way  the  number  of 
labourers  seeking  employment  are  increased ;  the  means  of  pay- 
ing wages  lessened.  The  rate  of  wages  consequently  falls; 
and  an  unjust  tax,  adopted  for  the  supposed  benefit  of  the 
working  classes,  is  ultimately  transferred  to  their  wages,  and 
most  seriously  injures  their  best  interests.  This  identity  of 
interest  between  the  poor  and  the  rich  is  the  real  irreversible 
support  of  the  institution  of  property ;  it  is  the  very  foundation 
on  which  it  rests.  It  is  thus  that,  as  Mr.  Burke  expresses  it, 
the  savings  of  the  rich  become  the  banks  of  the  poor.  The 
opposite  doctrine  would  sanction  the  repeal  of  all  indirect,  and 
the  substitution  of  dkeot  taxation ;  that  is,  it  would  substitute 
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compulsory  taxation  for  voluntary, — the  most  uncertidn  sources 
of  revenue  for  the  most  secure.  Payments  connected  with 
some  comfort  and  luxury,  and  in  which  the  price  of  the 
article  and  the  tax  are  so  blended  as  to  be  undistinguishable, 
would  be  replaced  by  the  fixed,  definite,  and  unrelenting 
demand  of  the  collector.  This  alteration,  in  our  judgment, 
never  could  be  made  without  danger  to  public  credit,  and 
without  prejudice  to  the  public  service:  and  in  a  country 
like  this,  where  50,000,000/.  are  to  be  nused  annually,  it  could 
not  fail  to  annihilate  our  industry,  to  create  deep  and  far- 
spreading  discontent,  and  to  end  in  convulsion  and  bankruptcy. 
The  extravagance  of  unwise  retrenchment,  the  false  economy 
of  a  rash  repeid  of  taxes,  alike  tend  to  the  same  result.  To 
point  out,  and  assist  to  avert  this  evil, — to  do  justice  to  the 
measures  and  the  intenticms  of  Parliament  and  of  our  rulers,— 
to  check  the  sjurit  of  discontent,  —  have  been  our  objects  in 
writing  the  present  article ;  as  well  aa  to  expose  the  folUes,  the 
pretensions,  and  the  ignorance  of  a  political  coterie,  whose 
attempts  at  propagating  bad  principles  deserve  to  be  held  up 
to  the  just  scorn  and  reprobation  of  the  public 


Art.  X.  —  Politische    Briefe    und    Charakieristiken    au$    der 
Deutschen  Gegenwart     Berlin,  1849. 

HPhere  is  an  end,  for  the  present  at  least,  of  the  annual  pro- 
ducticm  of  an  average  of  ten  thousand  new  German  books 
at  the  Leipsic  fair.  Works  which  might  justly  claim  a  world- 
wide reputation,  and  which  literature  and  science  are  anxiously 
expecting,  such,  for  example,  as  the  correspondence  between 
Newton  and  Leibnitz,  lie  dormant  for  want  of  a  publisher.  The 
truth  is,  that  everybody  is  now  too  anxious  to  care  about  reading, 
and  the  great  problem  of  present  life  presses  too  heavily  to  permit 
even  the  German  mind  to  live  in  the  investigations  of  the  past  or 
the  visions  of  the  future*  It  is  not  that  external  danger  threatens 
life  or  property,  or  that,  except  during  some  momentary  con- 
vulsions, the  ordinary  surface  of  society  may  not  be  well  pre- 
served ;  but  the  consciousness  is  every  where  visible  that  a  new 
order  of  things  has  come,  and  that  their  world,  at  least,  has 
made  no  preparation  to  receive  it.  No  great  men  have  been 
allowed  to  go  before  it  and  prepare  for  its  advent ;  no  political 
habits  have  been  engendered  to  teach  the  value  of  moderation 
in  action ;  and  no  political  economy  has  been  taught,  to  illustrate 
the  necessary  conditions  of  social  life,  and  to  define  the  limits  of 
possible  legislation.    Revolution  has  come  upon  the  most  in- 
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structed,  the  most  litarate,  the  most  thoughtful  people  of  the 
world,  —  and  it  is  left  to  provide  itself  as  it  can,  and  to  destroy 
more  than  it  uses  or  requires. 

The  moral  of  these  circumstances,  however  palpable,  is  by  no 
means  trite  or  superfluous.  Men  have  been  so  accustomed  to 
speak  of  nations  being  prepared  for  liberal  institutions  before 
uiey  obtain  them,  of  something  which  was  to  be  the  instruction 
and  discifdine  of  the  political  catechumen,  of  some  moral  and  intel- 
lectual foundation  to  be  laid,  upon  which  the  political  edifice  was 
to  rise  in  proportionate  and  orderly  beauty,  that  it  is  well  that 
so  dear  an  example  has  been  exhibited  of  the  incompetency  oS 
9S1J  but  political  culture  to  adapt  mankind  to  the  duties  and 
eapacities  of  political  life.  The  old  analogy,  of  learning  to  swim 
without  going  into  the  water,  remiuns  aecuratdy  correct :  for.  the 
whole  art  and  mystery  of  constitutional  government  is  to  teach 
men  to  govern  th^nselves, — and  this  is  to  be  learned  by  experi- 
ence alone.  Neither  man  nor  nation  can  be  taught  self-control ; 
and  the  processes  and  the  conditions  by  which  the  result  is  ob- 
tained are  as  complicated  and  as  mysterious,  in  the  national,  as 
in  the  individual  mind.  Every  moment  in  the  world's  history  is 
the  result  of  all  preceding  time;  and  no  science  of  cause  and 
effect  can  trace  out  what  a  people  may,  or  may  not,  become. 
,  We  would  not,  however,  undervalue  the  indirect  consequences 
of  a  hi^h  condition  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties,  in 
fiicilitatmg  and  perfecting  liberal  institutions.  Althou^  the 
enormous  knowledge  and  unlimited  speculaticm  of  the  Germans 
appear  to  be  of  smtdl  sendee  to  them  in  resolving  their  political 
difficulties,  yet  it  would  be  most  superficial  to  disbelieve  that 
the  indiredi  influences  whidi  they  exenuse  on  the  minds  of  politi- 
cians, must  in  the  main  be  advantageous.  We  do  not  anticipate, 
with  Heine*,  that  German  philosophy  will  lead  on  to  practical 
results  even  more  terrible,  and  to  dispositions  even  m(»e  impla- 
cable, than  did  the  doctrine  of  Bonsseau  in  France.  If,  indeed, 
a  few  desperate  professcurs  had  it  all  their  own  way,  the  Kantian 
might  work  the  same  havoc  in  the  region  of  facts  that  he  had 
done  in  the  region  of  ideas ;  and  turn  up  the  very  ground  of 
European  life,  to  root  out  the  traces  of  the  past; — the  tran- 
acendentalist  might  regard  all  the  confusion  and  suffering  which 
he  caused,  as  {^enomena  absolutely  unimportant  when  compared 
with  the  ideal  to  be  worked  out  by  his  will; — and  the  Hegelian 
pantheist  might  identify  himself  with  the  work  of  destruction, 
and  revive  the  madness  of  the  Berserkers,  in  the  belief  that  out 

*  In  a  remarkable  passage  of  his  '  De  TAllemagne,'  which  was  not 
reproduced  in  the  Oerman  version. 
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of  the  Airy  of  the  popular  instincts  would  rise  up  a  purer  truth 
and  a  higher  humanity.  • 

For,  fortunately,  men  do  not  act  up  to  their  theories ;  and, 
though  such  mental  habits  may,  and  probably  will,  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  practical  political  settlement  of  the  North  of  Ger- 
many, yet  there  is  every  thing  to  hope  for  from  such  men  as  the 
authors  oi  the  book  before  us,  who,  though  they  look  on  poli- 
tical life  under  nspecta  that  appear  to  us  Englishmen  somewhat 
theoretical  and  sentimental,  nevertheless  do  reallv  understand 
the  practical  conditions  of  the  question,  and  see  the  difficulties 
they  have  to  grapple  with. 

The  chief  writer  in  this  ccnrespondence  is  M.  von  Usedom, 
a  Pomeranian  nobleman,  who  employed  his  youth  in  travelling 
through  England  and  France,  was  afterwards  Secretary  of  Le- 
gation at  Rome,  then  attached  to  the  Foreign  Office  at  Berlin, 
and  is  now  Prussian  minister  to  the  Pope.  His  functions  have 
made  him  acquainted  with  the  most  important  personages  in 
Germany  and  Italy;  and  his  remarkable  acuteness  and  ju^ness 
of  perception  have  enabled  him  to  form  a  valuable  estimate  of 
their  characters  and  designs.  He  writes  with  an  almost  imdiplo- 
matic  frankness  about  men  and  things;  and  it  is  a  good  sign 
for  Prussia  that  one  of  her  public  men  can  afford  to  express 
himself  so  openly,  not  only  in  matters  affecting  the  general 
interests  of  Europe,  but  on  subjects  which  especially  regard 
both  the  people  and  the  rulers  of  his  own  country.  On  some 
he  writes  as  a  Prussian ;  but  generally  his  views  are  those  of  a 
true  German,  understanding  the  needs  and  the  interests  of  the 
common  fatherland. 

Prussia,  Germany,  Italy,  are  the  subjects  of  these  letters, 
which  passed  during  the  last  year  between  M.  von  Usedom  and 
one  or  more  diplomatic  friends*;  and  we  would  earnestly  recom- 
mend this  correspondence  to  the  English  reader  as  illustrating 
those  latent  political  forces,  which  statesmen  with  us  are  so  apt 
to  overlook,  and  which  our  insular  prejudices  make  us  so  un- 
willing, and  often  so  unable,  to  understand.  Every  page  of  this 
book  admits  that  the  old  system  has  fallen, — not  from  want  of  able 
supporters,  not  from  outward  attacks,  but  because  the  vital  force 
had  left  it,  and  because  it  was  artificially  sustained.    Borne  wrote 

•  Very  interesting  to  us  is  the  recognition  by  one  of  these  corre- 
spondents, of  the  worth  of  the  historical  writings  of  Mr.  Carlyle. 
They  do  not,  he  says,  represent  a  mere  map  of  the  surface  over 
which  the  writer  moves,  but  reveal  the  secret  wells  and  depths,  tiie 
volcanic  workings  of  nature,  which  the  historical  surface  only  con- 
ceals. '  I  do  not  know  whether  to  call  him  the  great  physiologist  or 
*  physiognomist  of  History  —  he  is  both/  (P.  SS!) 
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long  ago,  *we  shall  have  a  translation  of  the  French  revolution 
'  into  every  European  language,  and  each  man's  business  is  to 
^  take  care  and  make  his  own  better  than  the  original ;'  and  this 
is  true, — not  from  any  mere  imitation,  but  because  the  causes  of 
the  French  revolution  exist  in  one  form  or  another  in  every  con- 
tinental state.  When  kings  have  lost  the  love  and  reverence  of 
their  people,  and  aristocracies  their  consideration  and  their  wealth, 
the  political  prudence  which  maintains  the  one  or  the  other  can 
only  be  an  efficient  barrier  against  revolution  in  countries  where 
political  education  has  been  widely  diffused.  The  advantages 
of  these  institutions,  as  such,  are  incomprehensible  to  a  people 
who  have  never  thought  of  institutions  at  all,  but  have  supported 
and  endured  these  superiorities  merely' from  reverential  senti- 
ment or  physical  fear.  And  this  is  exactly  the  difficulty  in  which 
Europe  is  now  placed,  by  the  blind  indiscretion  of  those  who 
let  the  old  springs  of  action  wear  away  and  provided  nothing  for 
the  coming  shock. 

In  a  previous  article  (Jan.  1846),  especially  directed  to  the 
case  of  Prussia,  we  foreshadowed  the  great  dangers  which  beset 
that  country  in  consequence  of  the  retrograde  policy  of  the 
late  and  the  indecision  of  the  present  sovereign.  The  delay 
and  circumspection,  that  appeared  to  many  a  high  political 
prudence,  seemed  to  us  pregnant  with  danger,  and  every  day 
that  passed  without  a  x^onstitutionid  relation  being  established 
between  the  Prince  and  the  people,  an  incalculable  loss.  Who 
can  say,  whether  the  ultimate  success  which,  notwithstanding  all 
flux  and  reflux,  will,  we  believe,  attend  the  cause  of  constitu- 
tional liberty  in  the  North  of  Germany,  will  not  be  owing  to 
the  concessions,  however  tardy,  which  introduced  parliamentary 
rights  and  responsibilities  among  the  people  of  Prussia  ? 

It  is  from  these  feelings,  that  we  cannot  agree  with  M.  von 
Usedom's  estimate  of  the  late  King.  He  admits  that,  in  all 
questions  of  "European  policy,  the  King  regarded  himself  and 
his  ministers  as  hardly  competent  to  come  to  a  decision,  and  that 
Vienna  was  consulted  as  a  matter  of  course ;  he  allows  that  the 
belief  of  Prince  Mettemich  that  any  development  of  political  free- 
dom and  national  independence  would  be  fatal  to  the  integrity 
of  the  Austrian  monarchy,  was  the  cause  of  the  repression  of 
all  constitutional  spirit  in  Prussia,  and  of  the  consequent  growth 
of  unmitigated  democracy ;  and  he  excuses  the  author  of  tbese 
preat  evils  to  his  country,  by  the  suggestion  that  it  was  not 
m  his  nature  or  in  the  circumstances  of  his  life  to  cast  off  the 
bonds  of  the  old  system,  and  to  adopt  a  free  and  German  policy.* 

♦  How  complete  was  the  subjection  of  Prussia  to  Austria  under 
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His  simpKcitj  of  life  and  character, — his  adminisixatlve  indus- 
try,— his  profound  reverence  for  established  law,— well  deserve 
the  affectionate  remembrance  of  his  people: — assuredly,  how- 
ever, it  can  be  no  vindication  of  his  memory,  as  a  sovereign,  to 
say  that  he  subjected  to  a  foreign  dynastic  policy  not  only  the 
independent  position  of  his  nation,  but  the  internal  constitution 
to  which,  ever  since  1810,  his  word  was  pledged.  To  the  very 
last  he  adhered  to  the  theory  of  the  '  essentially  limited  tinder- 

*  standing  of  a  subject,'  which  has  now  become  the  proverbial 
formula  of  the  former  state  of  things.* 

Of  the  present  King  M.  von  Usedom  writes  with  the  reserve 
dtfe  to  his  own  position  and  to  the  great  task  in  which  that 
sovereign  is  now  engaged,  -and  yet  without  adulation.  He 
describes  him  as  having  placed  himself,  in  youth,  in  open  op-, 
position  to  the  existing  political  system ;  but  as  having  some- 
vrhat  modified  this  disposition,  rather  out  of  reverential  feel- 
ing {Pietdt)  towards  his  father  than  from  any  growing  favour 
towards  despotism.  A  tendency  towards  idealisation  always 
inclined  him  to  a  large  and  liberal  view ;  and  he  found  compen- 
sation for  what  he  may  have  made  himself  believe  to  be  the 
necessary  restrictions  of  Prussia,  in  a  full  and  ardent  sympathy 
with  that  idea  of  German  nationality  which  had  been  baptized 
virith  the  blood  pf  Leipsic,  and  confirmed  by  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  Burschenschaften.  Suppressed  by  Austria  and  her  influences 
at  that  period,  this  project  has  now  assumed  an  important 
reality,  wnich  it  may  suit  certain  parties  to  assail  by  violence 
or  ridicule ;  but  which  no  demonstration  of  the  difficulties  that 
surround  it, — no  exposure  of  the  inconsistencies  or  extrava- 
gances of  some  of  its  advocates, — nor,  indeed,  a  &ilure  for  the 
present, — are  likely  to  cast  out  of  the  future  histonr  of  Europe. 

It  is  surely  strange  that  Englishmen,  even  of  professedly 
liberal  politics,  have  used— with  respect  to  the  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence and  national  rights  now  going  on  in  several  coimtries 
— language  which,  if  followed  by  corresponding  action,  would 
not  only  erase  patriotism  from  the  list  of  virtues,  but  would  hold 

the  old  system,  is  apparent  by  the  words  which  Grumbkow,  the 
minister  of  Frederic  William  the  First,  addressed  to  Seckendorff: 

*  U  nous  faut  toujours  quelqu'un  qui  nous  gouveme  et  en  tout  cas  il 

*  vaut  mieux  que  ce  soit  vous.'  The  last  patent  act  of  this  fatal 
influence  was  the  destruction  of  the  independence  of  Cracow ;  which 
a  statesman  has  designated  *  the  Jena  of  Prussian  diplomacy.' 

•  From  the  reproof  given  in  1837  by  the  minister  Rochow  to  the 
Burgomaster  of  the  busy  town  of  Elbing,  (which  seems  to  take  an 
especial  interest  in  the  affairs  of  other  countries,)  who  had  spoken  in 
public  against  the  suppression  of  the  Hanoverian  constitution. 
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pasehre  rettstance  to  the  tynatxy,  even  of  a  fbragn  power,  to  be 
the  first  of  duties.  Filmer  has  be^i  outdone  by  mooem  Encdish 
statesmen,  speaking  of  Sicily  and  of  Lombardy.  Men  to  whom 
the  peojde  of  this  country  have  owed  the  most  earnest  appeals 
and  the  wisest  reasomngs  in  the  cause  of  the  purification  and 
perfection  of  our  long-won  freedom,  have  risen  as  the  inaulters  of 
nations  struggling  for  the  first  elements  of  civil  liberty.  So  that, 
with  such  singular  pervermon  of  judgment  in  high  places,  it  is 
hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  efi^rts  of  inikpen^Unt  natioiis 
to  procure  constitutional  rights,  and  still  less  that  the  yearnings 
of  the  distracted  members  of  a  nominal  nationaK^  taywaids  theic 
formation  as  an  int^ral  reality,  should  be  regaided  with  indi^ 
ference,  if  not  wi^  contempt,  by  persons  so  careless  to  be  wdl 
informed  in  foreign  politics  as  the  majority  of  our  cotlntrymen* 
All  that  time  has  brou(dbt  to  light  of  the  more  confid^itial 
transactions  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  has  gone  far  to  vindicate  Lord 
Londonderry  from  the  imputation  of  taking  a  willing  share  in 
those  repressions  of  national  and  constitutional  liberties  which 
weakened  and  damnified  that  great  compact.  He  saw  clearly  that 
the  best  security  for  peace  was  to  make  war  perilous  and  diffi- 
cult :  thus  his  chief  object  was  to  give  to  each  independent  state 
the  best  military  frontier  possible.  In  this  sense,  Lombordy 
was  sacrificed — notwithstanding  the  solemn  personal  assurance 
of  the  Emperor  Francis  to  Sir  Bobert  Wilson  that  he  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it — for  the  purpose  of  givii^  Austria 
a  bulwark  a^inst  France ;  and  thus  too  the  attempt  was  made^ 
though  fruitlessly,  to  establish  an  independent  Poland  between 
Russia  and  Germany.  England,  indeed,  great  as  was  her 
moral  influence,  had  no  physical  force  to  bring  to  bear  against 
the  united  powers  of  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia ;  and,  as  after- 
wards occurred,  they  became  far  too  strong  for  us  to  control 
any  injustice  or  violence  they  might  choose  to  commit*  Whei^ 
in  the  words  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  those  three  nations  '  w«re  to 
^  be  governed  as  three  branches  of  one  family,'  and  the  French 
gbvemment  had  every  inclination  to  adopt  the  same  policy,  it 
was  most  difficult  for  any  Forei^  Minister  to  avoid  plaiokig 
this  country  in  a  position  in  whidi  it  might  have  received  in- 
sults it  could  not  avenge.  Lord  Londonderry  protested  against 
the  abrogation  of  the  Sicilian  constitution  in  stronger  word§ 
than  any  Lord  Palmerston  has  used  during  the  last  year;  yet^ 
having  declared  that  the  Prince  Regent  would  not  permit  the 
act,  he  found  himself  compelled  to  accept  it»  Mr.  Canning's 
position  was  equally  difficult ;  and  it  required  a  most  carend 
policy  to  steer  between  the  banded  powers  of  Northern  and  Cen- 
tral Europe  and  the  energetic  demands  of  men  like  Lord  Gtey; 
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Mr.  Hobfaoose,  mud  otben,  who  urged  the  armed  interventicm  of 
England,  and  seemed  supported  by  public  ojmbioii.  What,  then> 
is  "^e  reason  and  the  meaning  of  the  present  identification  of  Eti*^ 
glish  interests  with  the  attempts  at  reaction  against  national  rights 
and  constitutional  prindples  throughout  Eurc^?  Why  is  the 
minister  unscmptiloiidy  attacked,  who  has  laboured — and,  as  yet, 
successfully,  to  avert  a  Eur(q)ean  war,  and  to  permit  to  states  in 
peril  of  anarchy  i^  least  some  possible  basis  of  organic  recoa^ 
struction  ?  Why  is  it  forgotten  that  he  has  used  the  large  means 
of  knowledge  he  possessed,  to  warn  goyemments  of  HoA  dangers 
which  he  saw  were  inevitable,  and  to  implore  them,  by  timely 
concession,  to  mitigate  the  disasters  whic^  they  could  not  avoid  ? 
If  we  had  the  trust  in  our  national  instituticms  w^  so  glibly 
express,  we  should  surely  rejoice  in  haying  been  selected  by 
Providence  as  the  model  of  free  and  orderly  government  to 
mankind :  and  if  we  comprehended  them  aright,  we  should  see 
that  it  is  the  expansiveness  of  our  constitution  whidi  has  saved 
it,  and  that  it  is  the  unyielding  systematic  nature  of  the  con- 
tinental governments  which  have  proved  their  ruin. 

Germany  is  under  the  influence  of  two  emotions,  both  long 
repressed, — and  it  is  the  simultaneous  expression  of  both  whicn 
pioduces  so  mudi  confusion  and  embarrassment  The  subjects  of 
the  sepMPBte  states  desire  independent  freedom  through  the  means 
of  representative  institutions ;  and  the  Grerman  people  are  calling 
for  a  United  Grcrmany.  Each  of  these  organisations  would  surely 
give  work  enough  in  its  own  day, — and  German  statesmen  have 
now  to  construct  them  both  together,  if  at  all.  A  tremendous 
task,  almost  beyond  the  power  of  man  I  For  they  have  to  do  thi6 
with  scanty  means  and  poor  materiab,  with  habits  of  honest  but 
servile  administration,  and  without  that  spirit  of  political  con^ 
cession  whidi  the  custom  of  freedom  alone  can  rive.  Honour 
then  to  those  that  succeed,  and  no  disgrace  to  those  that  ful ! 
There  are  processes  which  Time  reserves  for  his  own  work ;  and 
he  jealously  throws  down,  in  his  diuly  course,  the  best  attempts 
to  erect  by  sudden  effinrts  what  he  lumself  intends  to  build  up 
slowly  and  strongly,  for  the  use  of  ages  to  come. 

The  Holy  Roman  Empire,  in  which  enthusiastic  men  trace 
out  a  figure  of  German  Unity  not  quite  recognised  by  history, 
ceased,  after  the  Reformation,  even  to  act  as  an  efiective  federal 
bond.  That  great  division  eompletely  separated  the  north  from 
the  south:  and  the  victories  of  Frederic  the  Gbeat,  establishing 
a  kingdom  of  free  opinion  in  religious  matters,  averted  the 
German  mind  from  tiie  notion  of  a  central  power,  which  it 
could  not  as  yet  conceive  to  exist  anywhere  but  at  Vienna. 
The  independence  and  autonomy  of  the  lesser  states  thus-be- 
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came  a  necessity,  which  all  the  despotic  liberalisin  of  Joseph  IL 
could. not  obviate.  Austria,  too,  more  than  once  increased  her 
own  dominions  bj  the  sacrifice  of  territories  which  it  was 
not  hers  to  dispose  of,  and  thus  entirely  lost  the  character  of 
a  protector.  The  advantages  also  of  a  multiplidtv  of  States 
could  not  be  overlooked.  Provincial  towns  were  here  cities ; 
and  all  the  i^purtenances  of  social  life  were  multiplied  in  a  pro* 
portionate  extent.  Libraries,  {»cture  galleries,  hospitals,  theatres, 
academies,  and,  above  all,  universities,  abounded  as  in  no  other 
country;  and  the  upper  classes  found  a  compensation  for  the 
comparative  insignificance  of  fractional  states,  m  the  large  num- 
ber of  offices  and  dignities  distributed  among  themselves.  F<Mr 
one  man  whose  ambition  was  thwarted  by  uie  limited  area  he 
could  command,  ten  were  satisfied  with  an  importance  which 
in  a  great  kingdom  they  could  hardly  have  acquired.  It  re- 
quired the  French  invasion  to  expose  the  decay  of  national 
feeling  and  its  consequences.  The  bravery  and  discipline  of 
the  Austrian  army,  and  the  devotion  of  princely  and  noble  per- 
sonages, could  not  save  Vienna.  The  far-fame^  military  spirit 
of  Prussia,  supported  by  the  ardour  which  ii^pired  Amdt  and 
Komer,  could  not  protect  BerUn.  It  required  years  of  foreign 
occupation,  insult,  and  oppression  to  arouse  the  common  German 
feeling,  which  on  the  field  of  Leipsic  at  length  recovered  the 
national  independence.  Terrible  experience  I  The  political  iftfrt- 
sions  of  Germany  had  laid  her  open  to  the  invasion  uid  rule  o£ 
the  stranger,  though  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  powers  of  which 
regular  governments  and  established  authorities  can  dispose; 
while  the  unity  of  France  had  preserved  her  independence  even 
in  the  crisis  of  anarchy,  and  Imd  enabled  her  at  once  to  r^ain 
her  social  order  and  to  dictate  to  Europe. 

Yet  no  sooner  was  peace  restored  to  Germany,  than  the 
Princes  combined  to  destroy  the  very  spirit  which  had  saved  the 
country  and  themselves.  The  titular  Boman  empire  had  been 
abolished — the  Diet  was  reduced  to  a  minimum  of  power  and  re- 
sponsibility,— and  not  only  indifference  but  persecution  awdted 
those  who  could  not  abandon  the  hope  for  which  they  had 
risked  life  itself.  As  long  as  the  Germans  had  fought  for  their 
dynasties  they  had  been  defeated;  when  they  fought  for  Germany 
they  were  victorious.  This,  however,  it  suited  the  Powers  to 
forget;  and  while  the  Holy  Alliance  attempted  to  bind  the 
Princes  in  one  bond  of  common  interest,  it  utt^Iy  neglected  the 
union  of  the  people.  Still  the  sentiment  went  on,  in  assodations 
open  and  secret,  in  poetical  and  historical  literature,  in  occa- 
sional storms  of  frantic  violence,  sometimes  in  flagrant  crime. 

The  state  of  feeling  generated  in  Germany  by  the  conferences 
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ait  Carlsbad  and  the  subsequent  proceedings  of  the  Diet  are  ad- 
mirably illustrated  by  the  work  of  Professor  Gorres  on  *  Germany 

*  and  the  Revolution,'*  which — proceeding,  as  it  did,  from  a  maa 
of  a  pure,  devotional,  spirit — shows  what  must  have  been  the  po- 
litical excitement  of  the  time,  which  could  make  such  a  person 
speak  of  the  assassination  of  Kotzebne  as  an  act,  not  indeed  Chris^ 
tita,  but  of  a  heathen  virtue  *  which  Gtod  sometimes  stirs  up  to 
'  punish  Christian  hypocrisy.'  Examining^  at  that  period,  the 
prospects  of  a  German  revolution,  he  writes :  —  'In  addition  to 
'  the  ideas  from  whose  Station  Fr^ce  underwent  a  complete 
"*  change,  we  have  one  peculiar  to  ourselves,  namely,  thnt  of 
^  Unity ;  and  €uch  an  increase  of  the  fermenting  matter  must 
'  necessarily  give  rise  to  a  stronger  fermentation : '  and  he  im- 
plores the  governing  powers  to  do  all  they  can  to  efiect  these 
purposes  by  a  gradual  transformation ;  for  *  things  are  not  so 

*  ordered  that  ^ny  party  may  first  try  any  other  course,  and  then, 

*  at  last,  when  things  come  to  an  extremity,  fall  back  on  that 

*  which  was  the  wiser  and  the  better.     When  events  have  once 

*  reached  the  brink  of  the  precipice,  all  appeal  is  vain,  all  discourse 

*  is  fruitless.  No  one  then  stops  to  ask  after  consequences.' 
The  author  of  a  book  containing  such  counsel  was,  of  course, 
persecuted ;  but,  even  in  his  lifetime,  the  Providence  that  rules 
the  world  has  vindicated  his  sagacity ;  and  if  the  very  worst  of 
his  predictions  are  not  realised,  it  is  because,  in  some  partial 
instances,  preparation  has  been  made  for  the  coming  day. 

The  Austrian  policy  was  avowedly  one  of  repression,  both  of 
the  national  and  constitutional  feelings  in  Germany.  Through 
the  intricate  net-work  of  its  emphyisy  and  by  the  presence  of  its 
immense  army,  a  temporary  security —and,  in  many  provinces, 
prosperity — was  procured.  A  strict  centralisation,  though  it 
delayed  justice,  checked  the  abuses  of  provincial  caprice;  and, 
ly  an  adroit  management  of  the  different  races  who  were 
mingled  in  several  departments  of  the  empire,  what  might  have 
been,  and  will  be,  a  chief  source  of  confusion  was  converted  into 
a  system  of  neutraUsed  forces.  Where  the  nobility  were  a  sepa* 
rate  race  from  the  peasantry,  as  in  Grallicia,  the  local  authorities 
could  play  off  their  mutual  animosities,  as  they  chose,  for  the 
Imperial  service :  where  the  upper  classes  consisted  of  a  con- 
quering race,  as  in  Hungary,  considerable  freedom  was  allowed 
to  them  as  long  as  they  contributed  liberally  to  the  wants  of 
the  empire,  and  kept  a  strong  hold  over  the  mass  of  the 
people :  while  the  purely  German  populations  were  treated  with 
favour,  and  their  Austrian  sympathies  carefully  encouraged. 

*  Excellently  translated  mto  English  in  1820  by  Mr*  Blaclu 
TOL.  LXXXIX.  KO.  CLXXX.  K  N 
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The  representatives  of  this  system  were  the  Emperor  Fraticw 
and  Prince  Mettemich;  the  former  by  his  very  nature,  the 
latter  by  his  edocation  and  habits,  and,  above  all,  by  his  bdirf 
that  this  was  the  only  thing  to  be  done.  He  is  said  to  have 
consulted  some  one  for  an  affection  of  the  'plexus  pectoris;' 
which,  he  added,  '  he  must  attend  to,  for  he  was  himself  the 
'plexus  Europss.'  He  did  not,  perhaps,  believe  that  he  could 
cneck  the  flight  of  time ;  but,  at  any  rate,  he  would  hang  heavy 
on  his  wings.  It  is  interesting,  at  this  moment,  to  read  M.  v(»i 
Usedom's  estimate  of  this^  remarkable  man,  aa  a  fair  specimen 
of  his  treatment  of  his  subject,  and  as  conveying  what  we  be- 
lieve to  be  a  very  just  impression.  We  acre  sorry  that  our 
^ace  does  not  permit  us  to  give  the  wlude^ 

'  As  often  happens  to  us  in  our  inward  life,  he  completely  identified 
himsdf  both  consciously  and  unconsciously  with  his  system;  and  at 
last  even  in  those  points  which  he  himself  must  have  known  could 
not  hold.  For  this  system  was  no  tree  of  natural  growth,  which 
could  without  danger  lose  a  branch  here  and  there,  but  a  fast-cemented, 
dogmatic,  mathematical  edifice,  of  which  no  one  stone  could  fall  with 
impunity.  You  may  be  surprised  when  I  tell  you,  that  of  all  the  states- 
men of  our  time,  Prince  Mettemich  has  the  most  the  character  and 
mode  of  thought  of  a  man  of  letters  (  Gelekrter).  I  don't  mean,  as  is 
the  case  with  many  others,  that  he  has  cranmied  himself  with  A  mass  (^ 
encyclopaedic  and  material  information,  to  use  either  in  public  trans- 
actions or  in  conversation.  But  the  direction  of  Prince  Mettemich's 
mind  is  rather  towards  the  investigation  of  things,  rather  towards 
their  scientific  knowledge,  than  their  practical  comprehension.  He 
had  indeed,  it  is  said,  in  his  youth  devoted  himself  to  a  purely  lite- 
rary life,  and  was  only  diverted  from  it  by  outward  influences.  By 
means  of  this  dogmatical  disposition,  every  thing  that  he  asserted 
had  at  once  the  weight  of  a  precept,  and  eventually  grew  up  into  an 
axiom — at  least  it  made  that  impression  on  superficial  minds.  But 
there  have  been  many  pedants  among  our  statesmen,  who  have  at- 
tempted this  without  attaining  it;  for  the  power  of  Mettemich,  as  of 
Hegel,  lay  not  in  the  system  itself^  but  in  the  dear  and  clever  and  often 
profound  thoughts  with  which  he  knew  how  to  fill  it.  These  thoughts 
were  never  petty ;  their  expression  was  always  brilliant  and  natural ; 
and  for  the  use  of  more  simple  hearers,  they  were  dressed  up  with 
sharp  turns  and  clap-traps,  which  by  frequent  repetition  were  meant 
to  acquire,  and  did  acquire,  in  the  minds  of  the  listeners,  all  the  force 
of  a  confession  of  faith.'  (Pp.  58,  59.) 

•  •  •  «  * 

*  Shall  I  say  something  of  the  method  by  which  Prince  Mettemich 
managed  to  keep  his  sjrstem  going  so  long  ?  I  must  confess  that  I 
have  known  no  political  man  of  our  time  who  has  sustdned  a  syst^n, 
every  day  crumbling  beneath  him,  by  so  complete  an  impersonation 
of  the  Statesman  as  he  has  done.  There  was  in  his  personal  demeanour 
an  union  of  grandeur  and  goodness,  of  simplicity  and  power,  which 
at  once  attracted  and  imposed.    Every  one  knew  how  far  extended 
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the  mistrust  of  his  system,  and  to  what  a  terrible  extent  it  main- 
tained the  arm  of  suspicion  throughout  Europe ;  but  in  the  Prince 
himself  no  trace  of  this  could  be  found.  He  seemed  to  suppose 
nothing  but  good  in  every  one  that  came  near  him,  and  placed  him 
at  once  on  a  footing  of  equality,  however  far  he  knew  him  to  be  re- 
mo  ved  from  himself  in  political  opinion.  It  must  have  made  a  surprising 
and  often  an  overpowering  impression  on  a  strange  visitor,  to  find  in 
Prince  Metternich,  the  soul  of  the  system,  a  humane  and  liberal  man, 
friendly  and  easy,  unmatched  in  intelligent  unpretending  conversa- 
tion, and  showing  the  most  natural  kindness  in  little  things.  Thus 
the  clever,  vain,  Mterary  opponents  of  the  Prince  almost  always  ^v^ 
way  before  him;  and  I  doubt  whether  among  the  many  whom  he  saw 
and  spoke  with,  there  is  a  single  one  who  has  so  far  got  over  those 
impressions  as  to  have  spoken  or  written  of  him  in  otherwise  than  a 

respectful  tone The  transaction  of  business  was  in  his 

hands  the  simplest  and  most  natural  you  could  imagine.  He  never, 
indeed,  placed  himself  in  your  point  of  view,  but  always  placed  yon 
in  his,  and  never  seemed  to  suppose,  but  that  at  the  bottom  you  were 
perfectly  agreed  with  him,  although  you  might  be  for  obtaining  the 
same  just  and  good  objects  by  different  means.  With  the  most  spon^ 
taneous  openness  he  would  lead  you  to  the  very  edge  of  confidential 
communication,  and  in  that  way  kept  still  closer  all  he  himsdf  wished 
to  conceal.  The  words  and  writings  in  which  he  has  vindicated  his 
system,  and  directed  it  to  fa  particular  object,  all  contain  so  much 
that  is  really  true  and  excellent,  that  the  reader  or  hearer  swallows 

what  is  half-true  and  apparently-true,  along  with  it It  is 

not  Prince  Metternich  but  Grenz,  and  those  like  him,  who  acted  parts 
in  the  system  without  believing  in  it.  Of  the  Prince  himself,  I  have 
never  had  the  impression,  however  paradoxical  it  may  sound,  that  he 
was  one  of  those  persons  whose  soul  was  really  inaccessible  to  the 
ideas  of  political  freedom.  His  political  education,  the  impressions 
of  which  long  influenced  him,  did  not  fall  on  a  time  when  absolutism 
was  taught  as  the  political  gospeL  Do  you  remember  the  writings  of 
Koch,  who  was,  I  believe,  Mettemich's  teacher  at  the  University 
of  Strasbourgt  how  completely  they  are  pervaded  by  an  objective^ 
impartial,  political  spirit  ?  Koch  wrote  political  physiology  without 
always  regarding  society  either  as  a  judge  or  as  a  physician.  It  is  in 
this  historical  and  scientific  way  that  I  l^lieve  that  the  Prince  accus- 
tomed himself  to  regard  the  relations  of  political  life,  until  by  later 
events  he  was  led  into  the  contest  against  Napoleon,  and  afterwards 
was  exclusively  employed  in  reconstructing  the  system  of  legiti- 
macy. In  later  years,  it  is  true,  this  physiological  view  more  and  more 
gave  way,  and  the  exclusiveness  of  the  system  got  the  upper  hand: 
his  attention  became  fixed  on  the  requirements  of  the  moment: 
and  after  a  certain  step  in  the  ladder  of  life,  a  man  changes  np 
more.  The  maintenance  of  the  empire  of  Austria,  which  was 
only  glued  together  by  the  system,  and  the  continuous  sustentation  of 
the  system  itself,  became  an  ever-present  necessity,  which  sufficiently 
explains  his  position  towards  Europe.  That  at  once  it  all  fell  to 
pieces,  he  could  not  prevent ;  he  submitted  to  the  new  destiny ;  with 
incessant  labour  he  tiied  to  rescue  from  tiie  wreck  all  that  could  be 
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flaved ;  but  the  moral  bankruptcy  of  the  system  worked  its  waj  into 
the  public  opinion  of  Austria  herself,  and  all  the  material  forces  of 
government  gave  way.  From  mj  personal  knowledge  I  can  testify 
at  least  to  this,  that  he  foresaw  with  absolute  certainty  the  great 
shipwreck  of  last  spring.  I  was,  as  you  know,  at  Vienna  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1847,  being  employed  in  a  transaction  connected  with  the 
events  in  Italy.  He  had  spoken  to  me  at  much  length  of  the  political 
ruin  which  threatened. to  fall  on  Europe  soon,  perhaps  very  soon,  and 
of  the  ever  deeper  growth  and  ever  wider  range  of  radical  and  commu* 
nistic  ideas,  against  which  all  means  of  repression  had  proved  ineffec- 
tual. I  could  not  at  that  time  believe  that  things  had  gone  so  £a^ 
but  rather  thought  that  the  age  would  take  counsel  from  these 
events,  and  learn  prudence  from  the  failure  of  such  a  policy.  Witk 
respect  to  the  future,  the  Prince  would  assert  nothing : — ''  I  am  no 
"  prophet,"  he  said,  "  and  I  know  not  what  will  happen  :  but  I  am  an 
"  old  practitioner,  and  I  know  how  to  discriminate  between  curable  and 
^'  fatal  diseases.  This  one  is  fatal ;  here  we  hold  fast  as  long  as  we 
"  can,  but  I  despair  of  the  issue."  So  spoke  Prince  Mettemich  walking 
up  and  down  in  the  gay  apartment  of  his  villa  at  the  Bennweg,  on 
the  evening  of  the  9th  of  October  before  he  returned  to  Vienna.  He 
never  saw  it  again.  But  even  then,  knowing  as  I  did  with  what  eon* 
tinual  anxiety  and  labour  he  occupied  himself  in  the  affairs  of  Italy 
and  Switzerland,  and  how  he  frequently  wrote  and  gave  instructions 
for  fifteen  hours  together  without  repose,  —  whenever  the  inscription 
over  the  entrance  of  that  fine  and  spacious  country-house,  •*  Parva 
"  domus,  magna  quies,"  presented  itself  to  my  eyes,  I  felt  that  falser 
words  had  never  been  engraven  upon  stone.*    (Pp,  64 — 69.) 

There  is  indeed  something  profoundly  pathetic  in  this  picture ; 
and  however  well  we  know  that  Prince  Mettemich's  fall  was  just 
in  itself  and  good  for  humanity,  yet  this  brave  defence  of  the 
Impossible  is  not  without  a  certain  grandeur,  —  like  the  struggle 
of  those  Elder  gods,  to  whose  patriarchal  tyranny  distracted  later 
generations  looked  regretfully  back, — idealising  the  Satumia 
regna. 

The  unwillingness  of  the  nobility  to  take  any  part  in  political 
life  —  in  some  families,  such  as  the  Lichtensteins,  it  was  a  tra- 
dition that  no  member  had  been  in  the  civil  service, — was  one  of 
the  causes  of  Prince  Mettemich's  despair  of  the  future  of  Austria ; 
and  we  say  with  regret  that  the  new  constitution  of  Count  Sta- 
dion  does  not  authorise  us  to  believe  that  he  is  the  man  to  save 
the  distracted  and  all  but  dismembered  empire.  If  really  worked 
out  it  would  give  the  Slavonic  element  the  preponderance, 
which  the  German  population  could  not  endure ;  and  yet  its 
specifd  provisions  are  so  unwelcome  to  that  very  race,  tlmt  Bo- 
hemia and  Croatia  have  received  it  with  repugnance.  It  is 
altogether  founded  on  the  assumption  of  the  existence  of  an 
uncontested,  strong,  and  resolute  government, — whereas  there  is 
nothing  but  a  large  armj*     The  contempt  for  the  representative 
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system  shown  by  the  forcible  dispersion,  without  official  notice, 
of  the  unresisting  Assembly  at  Kremsler,  has  neutralised  all  the 
good  the  proclamation  of  the  Constitution  might  have  effected. 
It  contains  no  such  clause  as  that  in  the  present  Prussian  one : 
'  That  it  will  be  subject  to  the  immediate  revision  of  a  new 

*  Assembly,'*  It  provides  nothing  for  the  federal  development, 
which  is  alone  possible,  if  Austria  is  to  hold  together ;  but  it 
attempts  to  construct  the  edifice  of  future  liberty,  out  of  the 
very  ruins  which  Prince  Mettemich  left  behind.  The  contest 
with  Hungary  is  still  a  drawn  battle :  in  Lombardy  the  war  is 
renewed,  even  while  we  are  writing,  exacerbated  by  the  victories 
and  violences  of  Marshal  Radetsky :  in  Vienna  and  Prague  the 
murmurs  of  insurrections,  fiercely  suppressed,  are  yet  audible ; 
and  behind  all,  lour  the  ambitious  instincts  of  Slavonia,  guided 
by  the  diplomacy  of  Russia.  What  paper  Constitution  could 
live  here  ?    Perhaps  not  the  wisest 

M.  von  Usedom's  *  Reflections  on  the  Political  State  of  Ger- 
^  many '  admit  the  total  subversion,  or  rather  suspension  of 
authority  throughout  the  country.  The  Princes,  however  per- 
sonally amiable  and  well-intentioned,  have  produced  no  one  man 
who  can  wield  and  guide  the  new  elements  of  society.  In  a 
former  article  we  drew  the  gloomiest  anticipations  from  the 
inability  of  the  constituted  authorities  in  Prussia  to  execute  the 
law;  and  since,  (for  the  Germans  make  a  theory  of  every  thing), 
we  have  heard  Held,  then  a  leading  Berlin  democrat,  enun- 
ciating ^  that  it  has  always  been  the  Law  by  which  freedom 
^  has  been  fettered,  and  against  which  the  people  have  strug- 
^  gled ;  only  do  away  altogether  with  Law,  and  the  tranquillity 

*  of  the  people  follows  as  a  natural  consequence:  pure  Anarchy 

*  is  our  only  hope.*  Such  language  could  never  have  been 
held  or  endmred  where  the  people  retained  any  reverence  for  any- 
thing above  them :  but,  to  this  condition  a  bad  political  system 
had  reduced  the  best  educated  and  most  reasoning  of  continental 
nations,  which  has  now,  indeed,  entered  on  a  safer  path,  and  may 
profit  by  recent  experience.  In  the  smaller  States,  the  royal  and 
noble  classes  still  stand  in  hopeless  fear  of  the  unorganised  masses, 
on  whose  spontaneous  moderation  hangs  the  daily  safety  of  their 
lives  and  property.  The  word  *  Republic'  has  come  to  mean  what- 
ever the  people  choose  to  do ;  lass  uns  Republik  machen,  imports, 

*  let  us  go  and  make  a  row.'  Even  the  poor  temporary  remedy  of 
military  force  is  not  here  at  hand,  for  the  armed  contingent  of 
the  smaller  states  is  inefficient  for  any  such  purpose.  The  people, 
on  their  side,  stand  aloof  in  sullen  discontent ;  they  have  the 
power,  but  not  the  right;  they,  too,  have  tl\eir  little  property, 

*  Art.  112.  of  the  Prussian  Constitution  of  Dec.  5.  1848. 
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which  they  do  not  wish  to  endanger;  they,  too,  have  their 
families,  for  whom  they  wish  to  Hve;  and  thus  they  look 
anxiously  for  means  to  attain  their  ends  without  civil  strife. 
The  ^central  power'  at  Fnmkfort  thus  attracts  both  high  and 
low,  — the  neoessities  of  the  Princes  and  the  desires  of  the  people, 
—  and  it  owes  this  distinction  to  its  object  and  its  origin*  Its 
object,  although,  as  we  have  stated,  the  long  desire  of  Grcr- 
many,  was  principally  fostered  in  the  liberal  states  of  the  south 
and  west.  The  Upper  Rhine  was  left  defenceless  by  Austria, 
who  had  undertaken  to  protect  it;  and  the  ramparts  of  Grer- 
many  in  that  quarter  began  at  Ulm.  The  statesmen  of  Baden, 
Darmstadt,  and  Nassau,  had  not  even  the  field,  which  the  mo- 
narchies afforded,  for  their  influence  and  fame, — and  yet  such 
men  as  Gagem  were  among  them.  These  and  other  causes  in- 
duced the  more  liberal  portion  of  Germany  earnestly  to  look  to 
the  establishment  of  a  centre  of  rule,  as  the  best  security  both 
for  the  material  interests  and  political  development  of  their 
common  country.  Again,  the  origin  of  the  Assembly  at  Frank- 
fort was  thoroughly  spontaneous:  there  was  nothing  octroye 
about  it.  History  affords  no  example  of  such  an  authority  as 
Aat  of  the  *  Vor-parlament '  growing  up  without  any  extraneous 
support,  simply  because  it  was  wanted,*— though  M.  von  Use- 
dom  compares  it  to  the  rise  of  the  Papacy.  The  Assembly 
which  it  summoned  has  rather  ratified  than  enacted  whattl]^ 
time  demanded ;  but  it  is  of  inestimable  importance  that  the 
fundamental  rights  (  Grund-rechte)  which  are  to  close  the  feudal 
system  in  Germany,  should  have  this  solemn  sanction,  and  not 
proceed  from  the  mere  strong  popular  will :  it  is  of  incalculable 
worth  for  the  future,  that  the  people  should  look  on  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  corvee,  the  game-laws,  and  other  privileges,  by  which 
they  suffered,  as  proceeding  from  a  superior  wisdom,  and  not 
from  their  own  physical  strength. 

But  it  is,  above  all,  necessary  that  the  character  of  the  central 
power  should  be  rightly  understood  and  carefully  preserved. 
A  mere  confederation  can  do  nothing  in  such  a  conjuncture  as 
this ;  where  what  is  wanted  is  not  the  expression  of  a  harmonious 
will,  but  the  exercise  of  a  recognised  and  legitimate  authority. 
De  Tocqueville — in  that  work  which  is  to  our  times  wi^ 
Aristotle's  *  Politics'  was  to  antiquity — cleariy  expoimds  the 
distinctions  between  the  first  and  second  American  Unions,  and 
shows  how  the  one  was  transitory  and  powerless,  the  other  the 
firmest  government  the  world  has  yet  seen.  The  whole  turns, 
not  so  much  upon  the  extent  of  the  powers  delegated  to  the 
central  authority,  t— as  upon  the  right  of  that  authority  itself  to 
execute  its  own  laws.  Though  every  citizen  remains  a  memb«, 
of  his  own  state,  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  state  rights,  he  is  a 
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subject  of  the  Union ;  and  thus  all  the  vitality-  of  central  power 
is  combined  with  all  the  freedom  of  distinct  legislation. 

This  is,  in  fact,  the  model  which  the  Constituent  Assembly 
of  Frankfort  has  long  kept  in  mind ;  and  this,  of  itself,  has  been 
felt  to  be  sufficient  to  render  the  incorporation  of  Austria  with 
Germany  impossible.  To  require  of  Austria,  that  she  should  have 
no  separate  diplomatic  representation,  and  no  military  force  dis- 
tinct from  the  German  federal  army, — no  line  of  custom-houses 
between  herself  and  Germany,  and  yet  one  between  her  German 
and  her  noti^German  provinces,  — ^  would  have  been  a  demand  tan- 
tamount to  a  dissolution  of  the  Austrian  empire.  That,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  diplomacy^  the  army,  and  the  Zollverein  of  Ger- 
many should  be  absorbed  into  Austria,  and  that  the  high  intellec- 
tual and  political  development  of  the  North  should  merge  itself 
in  an  inferior  civilisation,  was  just  as  impossible.  And,  beyond 
all  other  considerations,  it  was  evident  that,  if  either  of  these 
schemes  were  realised,  Europe  would  not  quietly  stand  by  and 
watch  the  construction  of  a  monarchy  of  seventy-four  mil- 
lions of  inhabitants — far  more  compact  and  homogeneous  than 
ever  Napoleon  had  realised.  The  embarrassments  which  the 
German  subjects  of  Denmark  and  Holland  have  brought  into 
the  scheme  are  as  nothing  compared  with  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  which  would  accrue  to  any  arrangement  that  mixed  up 
the  i-ights  and  powers  of  Germany  with  the  claims  and  posses- 
sions of  Austria  in  countries  not  German.  If  Germany  should 
guarantee  to  Austria  the  retention  of  her  fifteen  millions  of  non- 
Grerman  subjects,  she  would  have  to  inaugurate  her  new  nationid 
Constitution  by  two  sanguinary  wars  with  nations  striving  for 
their  national  rights, — an  inconsistency  too  flagrant  even  for 
the  Assembly  that  accused  Arnold  Riige  of  treason  when  he 
compared  Kadetsky  to  Tilly,  and  wished  no  success  to  his  arms. 
The  present  state  of  things  in  Austria,  also,  as  confirmed  by  the* 
new  Constitution,  gives  no  hope  of  any  such  separate  provincial 
development,  as  might  enable  the  Gkrman  subjects  of  Austria 
to  become  connected  with  the  German  empire  by  some  process, 
which  should  not  implicate  German  interests  with  non-German. 

All  these  difficulties  presented  themselves  clearly  to  the 
statesmanlike  intelligence  of  Baron  Gagem,  and  received  what 
seems  to  us  their  best  solution  in  his  speech  of  the  30th  Oc- 
tober of  the  last  year.  He  proposed  that  Germany  and  Austria 
should  constitute  themselves  into  two  distinct  independent  em- 
jnres,  — linked  together  by  a  perpetual  defensive  league,  as  far 
as  regards  the  German  possessions  of  Austria,  on  the  basis  of 
the  Confederation  of  1815.  This  would  include  Moravia,  Bo- 
h^nia,  and  Istria,  as  far  as  Trieste  and  its  territory ;  and  if  any 
alteration  was  to  be  made  in  the  terms  of  the  alliance,  it 
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should  be  of  a  nature  rather  to  strengthen  than  to  weaken  the 
Federal  Act  of  1815.     By  this  arrangement  Austria  could  lose 
nothing,  whatever  Germany  gained.  For  aU  purposes  of  national 
defence  she  would  have  the  assistance  of  the  compact  army  of 
the  German  Empire,  instead  of  a  number  of  separate  contin- 
gents,— the  value  of  which  change  every  military  man  will  at 
once  appreciate:  —-and  she  would  remain  perfectly  independent  in 
all  her  own  international  relations.    The  majority  of  the  Frank* 
fort  Assembly  would  not  listen  to  this  proposal  at  the  time ;  in 
the  belief  that  Austria  would  be  forced  to  waive  all  other  con* 
siderations,  and  to  allow  her  German  provinces  to  be  absorbed 
into  Germany.     Austria,  on  the  other  hand,  instead  of  yielding 
the  point,  has  attempted,  by  many  covert  plans,  to  gain  for  her- 
self such  a  predominance  in  the  German  constitution  as  would 
really  give  her  the  empire  of  central  Europe.     She  has  tried 
to  induce  the  Assembly  to  substitute  a  parliament  composed 
of  delegates  of  the  Princes  and  deputies  from  the  Assemblies  of 
the  different  states^  with  an  executive  directory  of  seven  Princesi» 
for  the  two  Houses  already  agreed  upon  by  Prussia  and  thirty  oi 
the  other  German  States,     iiy  this  plan  the  popular  elements^ 
which  can  alone  give  a  permanent  vitality  to  the  constitution, 
would  be  altogether  suppressed;  and  the  mixed  thirty-eight 
millions  with  which  Austria  would  join  the  Confederation  might 
easily  be  made  to  give  her  a  predominance  over  the  German 
thirty-five.   But  it  is  very  improbable  that  any  such  attempt  can 
now  succeed.     The  opinion  of  Gagem  has  been  gradually  gain- 
ing ground  in  the  minds  of  the  best  men  in  the  Assembly,  in  the 
rest  of  Germany,  and  even  in  England.      It  may  be  retarded 
by  the  late  votes  of  the  Assembly,  where  a  small  majority,  dex- 
terously summoned,  has  thrown  their  proceedings  into  disorder* 
But  it  combines  so  many  advantages,  otherwise  unattainable,, 
that,  unless  Austria  is  to  keep  aloof  entirely,  we  incline  to  be- 
lieve that  it,  or  some  scheme  very  similar,  will  at  last  prevaiL 
In  France  revolutions  little  alter  the  internal  fabric  of  society^ 
and  slightly  affect  its  foreign  relations :   though  the  indepen- 
dence of  Italy  demands  the  sympathy  of  all  men  who,  being 
freemen  at  heart,  honour  the  desire  of  freedom  in  others,  the 
political  question  will  probably  remain  exclusively  Italian ;  but 
the  solid  establishment  of  a  German  Empire  on  a  constitutional 
and  representative  basis  would  soon  make  European  despotism 
impossible  and  Europe  really  secure. 

As  long  as  Austria  possessed  Belgium,  the  Ecclesiastical  States 
and  the  Brisgau,  she,  as  it  were,  wrapped  round  the  German  ter- 
ritories, and  was  their  natural  protector ;  now  she  is  a  contermi- 
nous kingdom  to  Germany,  and  has  another  function  to  perform. 
She  has  to  protect  Europe  from  Eastern  aggression ;  to  extend 
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an  efficient  protection  to  the  menaced  Principalities  of  Turkey; 
and  to  raise  up  a  southern  and  more  civilised  Slavonia,  as  a  balance 
to  the  power  of  the  North.  Disembarrassed  of  alien  conquests, 
which  exhaust  her  strength,  and  give  her  the  character  of  an 
oppressor  in  Europe,  and  safe  from  Russian  aggression  in  her 
alliance  with  Germany,  there  would  still  be  a  glorious  and  useful 
future  for  Austria,  in  which  no  power  would  more  heartily  re- 
joice than  England,  her  old  ally. 

Supposing  the  erection  of  a  German  Empire,  there  is  the 
further  question — Who  is  to  be  Emperor?  In  this  ca3e,  not- 
withstanding the  facts  of  M.  Welcker's  motion,  it  still  appears 
to  us  as  the  most  probable  issue  out  of  the  difficulties  of 
Germany,*  that  its  imperial  crown  should  finally  rest  on  the 
House  of  Hohenzollern.  Already  all  the  states  below  the  rank 
of  kingdoms,  with  the  exception  of  Lichtenstein,  an  Austrian 
dependency,  have  submitted  their  claims  to  its  present  Head. 
The  northern  monarchies  are  not  in  a  condition  to  resist  the 
popular  demand ;  and  Bavaria  can  scarcely  stand  alone.  The 
King  of  Prussia  may,  then,  soon  have  to  undertake  this  solemn 
responsibility.  Whatever  have  been  his  faults,  he  has  suffered 
much,  and  he  is  a  man  to  learn  by  suffering :  he  has  a  sound 
and  generous  heart.  And  we,  who  did  not  flatter  him  in  his 
easier  days,  would  bid  him  good  cheer  in  this  great  and  difficult 
work,  on  the  success  of  which  may  depend  3ie  principle,  not, 
perhaps,  of  national  independence,  which,  we  trust,  is  above  the 
acts  of  individual  men,  —  but  that  of  constitutional  monarchy, 
which  kings  can  really  emperil  and  destroy. 

We  would  willingly  follow  M.  von  Usedom  to  Italy,  where  he 
recognises  the  identical  difficulties  he  has  signalised  in  Germany. 
But  for  the  passion  of  Italian  nationality,  aggravated  by  the  pre- 
sence of  the  stnu^r  in  the  North,  the  timely  reforms  of  the  Pope 
and  the  Grand  !Duke  of  Tuscany  would  have  fully  succeeded* 
Even  now  we  deprecate  foreign  intervention,  because  such  an 
interference  is  police,  not  government :  it  may  put  down  a  riot, 
but  it  can  only  embitter  a  revolution.  The  Pope,  whose  Christian 
feelings  would  not  allow  him  to  act  on  his  Italian  sympathies 
and  to  follow  the  banners  he  had  blessed,  cannot  return  to  the 
Vatican  over  the  dead  bodies  of  his  subjects,  without  shaming 
Christendom.  K  he  and  tJie  Grand  Duke  bide  their  time,  it 
may  come ;  and  they  may  r^ain  a  power  which  it  must  be 
allowed  they  did  not  abuse.  Let  them  stand  apart,  if  they  will; 
but  do  not  let  them  aggravate  the  calamities  of  the  great  con- 
test on  which  Italy  is  again  entering,  and  which,  if  anarchy  does 
not  succeed  despotism,  may  give  to  Bome  itself  a  fresh  sig- 
nificance in  the  history  of  mankind* 
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Abt.  XL — 1.  Democracy  in  Frame.  January,  1849.  By 
MoNSiEUE  GuizoT.     Fifth  Edition.     London. 

%.  The  Events  of  1848.  A  Letter  to  the  Marquis  of  Lans- 
downe.   By  R.  Moncktok  Milnes,  M.  P.    London :  1849. 

3,  The  Life  of  Maximilien  Bobeipierre,  with  Extrcuits  from  hu 
unpublished  Correspondence.  By  G«  H.  IiEWES.  Lond(m : 
1849. 

T^WELVE  short  months  ago  it  became  our  duty  to  introduce  to 
-^  our  readers  a  new  political  creation ;  of  which  few  then  knew 
the  origin  or  elements,  and  of  which  fewer  sdll  ventured  to  pre- 
dict the  end.  The  very  title  of  a  French  Kepublic  was  histori- 
cally ominous ;  but  though  only  one  import  was  then  attached  to 
the  term,  and  only  one  result  anticipated  frotn  the  catastrophe,  it 
was  felt  difficult  to  account  for  so  abrupt  and  startling  a  resus- 
citation of  the  dead.  A  year  has  now  rolled  by ;  and  in  this 
brief  space  the  course  of  the  regenerate  monster  has  been  run. 
The  drama  is  finished ;  and  the  audience  are  now  admitted  be- 
hind the  scenes — to  scrutinise  the  machinery  and  detect  the  in- 
struments of  illusion.  We  do  not,  of  course,  mean  to  assert  that 
the  force  of  the  recent  convulsion  is  so  &r  spent  that  coming 
events  will  derive  no  bias  from  its  influence.  iSo  great  a  work  of 
destruction  cannot  be  at  once  undone ;  ^md  the  revolution  of  ideas 
effected  by  the  catastrophes  of  1848  will,  in  all  likelihood,  leave 
a  permanent  impress  on  the  political  history  of  France.  But, 
as  regards  the  veritable  republic  of  last  February,  we  are  no 
longer  left  in  any  kind  of  doubt  or  bewilderment.  The  whole 
mystery  is  elucidated ;  and  our  attention  is  now  bespoken  for  a 
treatise,  in  which  one  of  the  greatest  of  French  statesmen  has 
critically  speculated  upon  the  developed  malady,  and  prescribed 
for  the  reviving  patient. 

It  is  said  that  Monsieur  Guizot's  essay  was  written  some 
months  back,  and  that  its  publication  was  deferred  to  the  most 
promising  opportimity  which  the.  course  of  events  might  pre- 
sent It  such  was  the  fact,  it  will  to  a  great  extent  explain 
the  reserve  with  which  certain  portions  of  the  subject  are 
treated,  as  well  as  a  peculiar  assumption  which  seems  to  pervade- 
the  whole.  ^Democracy  in  France'  wore  a  very  (UiFerent 
aspect  in  June,  1848,  from  that  which  it  exhibited  in  January, 
1849.  At  the  former  period  it  was  still  uncertain  how  fwc  the 
true  popular  opinion  might  not  have  been  expressed  in  the  procla- 
mations from  the  steps  of  the  Hotel  de  Yille :  at  the  latter,  no 
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room  for  snch  indecision  was  left ;  and  the  unsubstantial  phantom 
of  French  democracy  must  now  appear  to  be  treated  with  too 
much  consideration  in  this  philosophical  disquisition  upon  its  cha* 
racter  and  purport.     ^  Democracy  in  France/  as  expressing  the 
sentiments  of  the  nation,  appears  to  be  a  nonentity.    The  whole 
oountry,  under  the  sharp  question  of  its  inquisitors,  has  pro- 
claimed itself  essentially  conservative ;  and  even  in  Paris  itself, 
it  is  probable  that  the  numerical  majority  of  the  populaticMi 
could  be  promptly  arrayed  against  the  supremacy  of  that  demo- 
cratic spirit  which  Monsieur  Guizot  has  so  elaborately  exposed. 
Seldom  has  sogreat  and  so  &ii  an  experiment  issued  in  so  de- 
cisive a  result,   mthout  the  bias  of  any  extraneous  disturbance, 
or  of  any  domestic  discontent,  without  the  failure  of  any  element 
conducive  to  its  growth,  except  the  sin^  requisite  of  popular 
adherence,  the  French  Republic  has  become  extinct  in  all  but  the 
name.     It  is  but  common  justice  to  the  nation  to  confess,  at  the 
outset  of  all  commentary,  that  this  most  perilous  and  fantastic 
experiment  has  been  conducted  with  a  respect  to  the  rights  of 
humanity,  which  the  recollection  of  ancient  precedents  renders 
conspicuously  honourable.      No  capital  punishment  has  been 
judicially  exacted  for  anv  political  oflfence ;  and  the  perpetrators 
of  what,  even  by  the  rules  of  war,  would  be  conddered  a  cold- 
blooded murder,  were  studiously  respited — in  order  that  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  might  be  again  ransacked  for  a  single  point 
bespeaking  or  permitting  a  merciful  interposition.  Something  is 
here  due,  beyond  a  doubt,  to  that  political  indifference  which 
left  so  easy  and  smooth  a  course  to  the  indimentary  Govern- 
ment ;  but  more,  as  we  sincerely  believe,  to  a  fortunate  change  in 
the  national  disposition.     Those  who  institute  comparisons  be- 
tween the  excesses  of  1789  and  the  moderation  of  1830,  are  too 
limited  in  their  views.     The  history  of  old  France  shows  that 
there  was  nothing  new  (but  the  guillotine)  in  the  examples  of 
'93 ;  and  the  experience  of  the  past  year  has  proved  that  the  for- 
bearance which  characterised  the  days  of  July,  was  not  exclu- 
sively due  to  the  peculiar  incidents  of  that  conjuncture.     There 
appears  to  have  been  a  gradual  but  distinct  improvement  in  the 
popular  temper  —  mainly  due,  it  is  but  fair  to  presume,  to  the 
moral  and  political  emancipation  which  partly  compensated  the 
miseries  of  the  first  revolution.     It  is  altogether  erroneous  to' 
conceive  that  Robespierre  was  the  first  of  his  kind.     Making 
the  requbite  allowance  for  the  different  periods,  there  would  be 
no  difficulty  in  selecting  from  French  history  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  examples  of  that  identical  spirit  which 
dictated  the  massacres  of  September,  and  erected  the  Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal     But  the  *  tiger^ape '  of  historical  caricature 
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has  at  length  lost  one  of  its  characteristics ;  and  if  its  levity  and 
grimace  are  not  wholly  extinct,  its  ferocity  at  least  no  longer 
survives  to  scandalise  and  terrify  the  world. 

So  complete  a  solution  has  the  whole  political  mystery  re- 
ceived, that  there  is  now  not  one  question  of  all  those  originally 
propounded  respecting  its  character,  which  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
answered.  It  is  now  clear  that  the  Republicans  of  1848  were 
in  very  deed  the  Republicans  of  1832,  and  nothing  more ;  that 
their  tenets  were  the  same,  and  neither  better  nor  worse ;  that 
their  party  was  the  same,  and  neither  weaker  nor  stronger ;  and 
that  the  inaptitude  of  their  principles  to  the  existing  conditions 
of  society  and  the  wants  of  man,  is  as  essential  and  incurable  as 
ever.  It  is  singular,  however,  that  the  completeness  of  this  ex- 
posure should  have  been  effected  by  one  of  their  own  darling  in- 
ventions. Little,  probably,  was  it  surmised  that  universal  suffrage 
would  so  infallibly  be  the  ruin  of  its  advocates — though  it  may 
be  remembered  that  the  Republicans  of  '93  had  their  misgiv- 
ings of  the  experiment,  and  advocated  such  a  limitation  of  the 
suffrage  as  would  virtually  have  confined  it  to  the  particular 
class  then  struggling  fbr  freedom.  But  the  late  election  of 
the  President  supplied  an  opportunity  for  a  vote  of  confidence 
in  the  Republic ;  and  its  consequences  to  the  position  of  the 
governing  party  were  very  analogous  to  those  of  the  scrutiny 
bestowed  upon  the  Chartist  petition  in  our  own  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  gigantic  bubble  burst  at  once.  The  prodigious  scheme 
stood  convicted  of  manifest  imposture.  Of  the  seven  millions  of 
voters,  not  one-fifth  recorded  themselves  as  Republicans  —  even 
when  Republicanism  was  the  constituted  riyime,  and  when  to 
be  a  Republican  was  to  support  the  ruling  powers,  and  acknow- 
ledge the  services  of  a  meritorious  chief.  Of  this  fifth  itself,  too, 
only  an  insignificant  fraction  had  any  legitimate  claims  to  the  title 
they  temporarily  took ;  and  the  reports  now  before  us  give  us  good 
reason  to  doubt  whether,  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
France,  there  are  as  many  as  one  hundred  thousand  persons  who 
sincerely  hold  the  principles  for  which  a  kingdom  was  revolution- 
ised, a  population  pauperised,  and  a  dynasty  expelled.  Such  is 
*  Democracy  in  France,'  according  to  the  present  evidence  of 
events :  what  it  appeared  a  short  time  previously,  to  the  anxious 
gaze  of  M.  Gidzot,  we  shall  now  attempt  to  explain. 

]VI.  Guizot's  chapters  are  distributed  between  the  analysis  of 
facts  and  the  suggestions  of  experience.  He  commences  with 
investigating  the  *  source  of  the  prevalent  evil,'  examines  the 
several  pretensions  of  political  empirics,  defines  the  actual  ele- 
ments of  society  in  France,  and  concludes  by  stating  the  con- 
ditions on  which  alone,  in  his  belief,  the  one  great  need  of 
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France  —  social  peace  —  is  now  recoverable.  If,  in  these  disqui- 
sitions, M.  Guizot  should  appear  to  exhibit  a  less  practical  spirit 
than  Englishmen  are  wont  to  expect  from  a  great  statesman,  we 
must  recollect  that  the  treatise  was  composed  for  the  especial 
benefit  of  his  own  countrymen,  who  are  differently  minded  in 
this  respect;  and  though  its  popularity  and  circulation  among 
ourselves  are  sufficient  indications  of  its  acceptability  even  on 
this  side  the  Channel,  yet  we  are  inclined  to  suspect  that  our 
admiration  has  been  diverted  to  other  points  than  those  which 
are  involved  in  the  main  argument  of  the  essay.  It  is  impossible 
to  be  blind  to  the  philosophical  merits  of  this  remarkable  work ; 
but  these  perhaps  are  rather  accidental  than  essential ;  and  the 
expectations  of  the  practical  politician,  on  turning  to  the  chap- 
ters before  us,  would  certfdnly  be  liable  to  disappointment. 

At  the  outset  we  meet  with  an  obstacle  which  is  not  readily 
surmoimtable.  We  have  no  definition  of  the  term  Democracy, 
explanatory  of  the  sense  attached  to  it  by  the  author.  We 
are  told,  in  the  first  chapter,  that  Democracy  is  the  source  of 
the  *  prevalent  evil,'  but  we  are  not  informed  what  that  *  preva- 

*  lent  evil  'is.  It  is  dear  that  by  this  phrase  M.  Guizot  does  not 
simply  indicate  the  anarchy  or  the  confusion  resulting  from  the 
last  revolution.  His  words  are  evidently  pointed  at  a  certain 
political  spirit,  which  did  indeed  produce,  among  other  results, 
the  catastrophe  of  February,  and  which  is  conspicuously  illus- 
trated by  the  present  state  of  France ;  but  which,  according  to  his 
own  expressions,  has  been  at  work  incessantly  from  1789  to  the 
present  day.  We  have  our  own  conceptions  respecting  the 
origin  and  character  of  this  spirit ;  and  we  apprehend  that,  up 
to  a  certain  point  at  least,  they  concur  with  those  of  M.  Guizot. 
At  the  beginning  of  his  sixth  chapter  he  has  more  clearly  de- 
fined '  the  evil,  which  ever  since  1789  has  periodically  aptated 
<  and  convulsed  France.'  But  this,  according  to  that  definition,  is 
clearly  not  *  democracv.'  It  is,  according  to  M.  Guizot's  own 
statement,  the  spirit '  m  which  each  of  the  different  classes,  and 
'  the  great  political  parties  into  which  our  society  is  divided^ 
'  cherishes  the  hope  of  annihilating  the  others,  and  of  reigning 

*  alone.'  This  spurit,  therefore,  is  as  characteristic  of  the  aristo- 
cratic as  of  the  democratic  party ;  and,  what  is  more,  it  can 
scarcely  be  referred  to  as  having  originated  the  particular  revo- 
lution in  which  ISI.  Ghiizot  is  most  immediately  concerned.  For 
of  this  there  can  no  longer  be  any  doubt  — that  the  convulsion  of 
February,  1848,  was  not  the  work  of  any  *  great  political  party' 
at  all.  It  was  the  issue  of  such  a  combination  of  audacity  and 
accident  as  never  could  have  occurred  in  any  country  except 
France ;  and  even  in  France,  its  creation  has  l)een  found  utterly 
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unable  to  subsist.  Bj  adding  two  dausea  to  M.  GhiizotV  propo- 
sition, it  may  perbi^s  be  made  more  practically  intelligible  to  oar 
readers — and,  as  we  venture  to  think,  nunre  directly  expressire  of 
the  truth.  The  ^  prevalent  evil '  of  France  is,  no  doubt,  the  reci- 
procal intolerance  of  parties ;  but  this  ordinary  inddent  of  poli- 
tical life  is  there  inuneasurably  aggravated  by  tiie  fact,  that  any 
association  of  citizens,  however  insignificant  or  obscure,  conceives 
itself  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  dF  a  great  party ;  and,  what  is 
still  worse,  that  all  alike  concur  in  an  unhesitating  resort  to  popu- 
lar force  for  the  promotion  of  thdr  views.  Stated  more  con- 
cisely,the  ^prevalent  evil'  of  France  may  periiaps  be  described  as 
iht  dqtnesticatian  qfrevoJutUnu  The  stnfe.of  French  parties  is 
connoted  in  the  public  streets.  The  accumulated  prec^ents  of 
sixty  years  can  be  now  appealed  to  for  proof  that  any  faction  of 
misn  .may  hope,  by  audacity  and  perseverance,  to  supersede  the 
constituted  authorities  of  the  state  in  favour  of  its  own  members ; 
and  every  additional  example  of  the  &ci  necessarily  weakens 
siiU  further  the  elements  of  conservatism,  and  renders  more 
desperate  the  case  of  the  afflicted  nation. 

Our  condusioDS  on  the  point  referred  to  are  yet  further  per- 
plexed, when  we  come  to  examine  the  political  classification  <£ 
society  in  France  as  stated  in  the  essay  before  us.  In  one  passage 
(p.  54>)  M.  Guizot  observes  that  there  is  no  *  democratic  party '  m 
France,  as  distinguished  firom  an  aristocratic  party ;  and  that  the 
opinions  commonly  implied  by  these  expressions,  are  not  truly 
or  accurately  represented  by  those  of  any  existing  political  dass. 
We  shall,  fortunately,  however,  be  enabled  presently  to  discover 
what  is  the  correct  import  of  this  statement ;  for  this  is  a  point  on 
which  M.  Gxiizot's  evidence  deserves  the  greatest  attention,  and 
there  is,  indeed,  no  chapter  of  his  treatise  which  should  ccmunand 
more  general  interest  tbm  that  in  which  he  examines  ^  the  real  and 
'  essential  elements  of  society  in  France.'  In  this  sketch  he  begins 
by  recognising  the  existence  of  two  parties  only ;  which  corre* 
spopd  in  some  of  their  principles  to  the  two  old  political  parties  of 
flngl^d, — though  they  difii^  in  this  respect,  that  progress  is  not 
peculiarly  the  law  of  one,  nor  conservatism  of  the  other.  As 
regards  liberal  maxims  of  government,  there  would  probably  now 
bfB  no  great  difference  between  the  supporters  of  Henry  Y.  and 
the  adherents  of  the  House  of  Orleans^  M.  Guizot  himself 
adipits,  that  the  Legitimists  have,  ^  at  each  succeeding  crisis, 
*  acquiesced  more  completdy  in  the  social  order  and  political 
'  constitution  which  the  country  has  adopted ;'  and  reports  have 
reccAtiy  represented  them  as  even  outbidding  their  antagonists  in 
concessions  to  the  popular  spirit  But,  ioft  all  this,  they  are  the 
true  representatives  of  whatever  was  indestructible  in  the  social 
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eooelittttion  of  Franee  previous  to  1789.  They  are  the  inheritOTB  . 
of  an  inextinguishable  principle  and  spirit ;  and  they  combine  iH 
themselves,  apart  from  all  dynastic  partialities,  those  eternal  ele- 
ments of  society  whidi  no  revolutions  have  ever  been  able  to 
destroy.  The  other  party  dates  its  political  existence  from  1789. 
It  is  the  party  of  the  middle  class,  or  bowrgeeish ;  wfaich,  although 
without  the  support  of  tiiose  traditions  that  are  the  strength  of 
their  antagonists,  is  yet  confident  in  its  own  will  atid  purpose,  rea- 
sonably proud  of  its  adiievements,  and  elevated  by  the  memory 
of  seventeen  yewrs'  sni»<emacy.  '  Around  these  two  great  parties,' 
Bays  M*  Ouizot,  *  floats  the  mass  of  the  population ;  holding  to 
^  the  one  or  the  other  by  its  interests,  its  habits,  or  its  virtuous 
'  and  rational  instincts — but  without  any  strong  or  solid  adhesion, 
^  and  incessantly  assuled  and  worked  upon  by  Socialists  and  Com- 

*  munists  of  every  shade.'  But  what  is  the  proportion  of  these 
two  great  parties  to  each  other?  ot  of  botli  to  the  '  mass'  around 
them  ?  and  above  all,  in  which  of  the  three  divirions  is^  the  *  demo- 
^  craey'  to  be- found  which  M.  Giiizot  has  been  discussing?  Is 
it  among  the '  monarchists  who  speak  of  a  democratic  monarchy  * 
(p.  2.),  or  the  Bepublicans  who  speak  of  a  'democratic  republic,* 
or  in  each  and  all?  Is  democracy  a  subtle  infection  pervading 
all  classes  of  political  society,  or  is  it  a  spirit  peculiar  to  one  cIbjbs, 
and  if  so,  to  which?  *  The  democratic  party,'  says  M.  Ghiizot 
(p.  57.), — meaning  here  the  middle  classes  of  1789,  who  became 
the  constitutional  monarchists  of  1830, — ^having  divided  itsdf 

*  into  two  conflicting  sections,  the  workmen  are  now  arrayed 
^  against  their  masters,  or  the  people  against  the  middle  classes.' 
According  therefore  to  this  use  of  the  phrase,  *  Democracy  in 
'  France '  means  the  spirit  of  that  particular  party  which,  after 
being  siKX)essful  in  1830,  retained  the  power  thus  acquired  till 
1848,  when  it  suddenly  found  itself  conironted  with  one  of  its 
own  offshoots,  before  which  it  was  then  compelled  to  give  way. 
Consequently  this  '  democratic '  party  was  at  one  time  M.  Gui- 
zot's own ;  and  cannot  therefore  be  wholly  identified  with  the 
present  object  of  his  censures.  Neither  is  it  the  more  advanced 
section  of  dissentients  before  alluded  to,  i^sdnst  whom  the  open- 
ing denunciations  of  the  treatise  are  dhrected;  for  M.  Ouizot  is 
willing  (p.  57.)  from  this  date  to  recognise  in  them  an  established 
party,  charactmsed  by  opinions  more  popular  than  those  of  the 
conquering  party  of  1830 ;  and  so  far  are  the  f  conditions  of 
'  peace'  hereafter  prescribed  from  including  an j  extermination 
of  this  dass  of  political  thinkers  by  the  junction  of  the  other 
two,  that  freedom  of  competition  is  expressly  reserved  for  alL 
Where,  then,  resides  that  idea  of  democracy  '  which  must  be 
^  extirpated,  for  on  its  extirpation  depends  social  peace;  and  in 
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*  her  train,  liberty,  security,  prosperity,  dignity,  all  the  benefits, 

*  material  or  moral,'  which  social  peace  alone  can  ensure? 

Unless  our  observation  has  seriously  misled  us,  —  and  we 
cannot  of  course  but  be  distrustful  of  a  spectator's  means  of 
judgment,  as  contrasted  with  the  opportunities  and  experience  of 
80  famous  an  actor  in  the  scenes,  —  the  true  source  of  the  evil 
which  M,  Guizot  so  resolutely  probes,  is  in  the  general  non- 
fiubmission  of  the  individual  will  to  the  will  of  the  nation  legally 
declared  and  established.  The  curse  of  France  is  an  abn^ation 
of  the  first  condition  of  civil  society — the  recognition  of  a 
fiupreme  authority*  But  this  is  no  peculiar  characteristic  of 
Democracy  in  France:  on  the  contrary,  the  doctrine  is  there 
professed  and  practised  by  all  parties  alike.  Indeed,  we  are  very 
much  inclined  to  doubt  whether  *  democracy,'  in  the  ordinary 
acceptation  of  the  term,  has  been  even  one  of  the  main  sources 
of  those  political  embarrassments  which  M.  Guizot  deplores. 
It  is  true  that  this  last  revolution  was  concerted  and  effected 
for  the  promotion  of  highly  democratic  principles ;  but  this  was 
simply  the  result  of  accident.  The  revolution  mighfr  have 
been  a  Legitimist  revolution  or  a  Bonapartist  revolution ;  and 
in  fact,  r^oning  by  the  numerical  strength  and  the  relative 
positions  of  these  several  parties  at  the  period  of  the  catastrophe, 
either  of  such  events  was  antecedently  more  probable,  than  the 
Republican  revolution  which  really  occurred.  Hereafter,  too, 
it  is  conjectured  that  an  Orleanist  revolution  may  be  as  possible 
as  heretofore  was  any  other.  We  do  not  pretend  to  institute 
any  comparison  between  the  ultimate  effects  of  these  contin- 
gencies ;  but  it  is  clear  that  any  one  of  them,  if  effected  by  vio- 
lence or  surprise,  would  be  attended  with  almost  the  same 
amount  of  immediate  suffering  as  the  others,  and  would  serve  to 

Ssrpetuate  in  the  same  degree  the  constitutional  malady  of 
ranee.     Yet  not  one  of  such  revolutions  could  with  propriety 
be  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  *  democratic '  ideas. 

The  movement  for  the  extension  of  the  suflBrage,  in  which  the 
late  convulsions  originated,  was  undoubtedly  based  upon  certain 
principles  of  democracy ;  but  it  will  hardly  be  alleged  that  in 
that  instance  they  were  carried  too  far.  If  the  revolution  had 
been  the  true  and  deliberate  work  of  those  who  were  clamouring 
for  their  franchise  —  if,  in  order  to  extend  their  electoral  pri- 
vileges, the  great  body  of  the  French  people  had  turned  into 
the  streets  and  wrought  the  work  of  February  —  there  would 
then  certainly  be  a  serious  charge  to  set  against  *  Democracy  in 
<  France.'  But  this  was  not  the  case.  The  agitation  of  M. 
Odillon  Barrot  and  his  friends  supplied  nothing  but  an  oppor- 
tunity ;  which  might  just  as  easily  have  arisen,  and  would  just  as 
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Burelv  have  been  seized,  from  a  Legitimist  solemnity  or  a  Bona* 
partist  procession.  The  events  of  the  last  twelve  months  have 
confirmed  us  in  doubts,  which  we  have  for  some  time  entertained, 
respecting  the  prevalence  of  any  real  democratic  spirit  among  the 
population  of  France.  TheFrench  of  the  present  day  are  unsettled, 
no  doubt,  in  their  political  views,  unpractical  in  their  political 
ideas,  utterly  without  respect  for  established  institutions,  and 
wholly  without  experience  or  conviction  of  the  priceless  worth 
of  political  stability :  But  they  do  not,  as  a  nation,  appear  to  us 
to  be  stimulated  in  their  vagaries  by  any  excludve  or  engrossing 
passion  for  democratic  theories.  As  far  as  the  true  democratic 
party  can  be  called  a  party  at  all,  it  is  confessedly  the  smallest 
party  in  the  state.  The  Republicans  have  already  dwindled  down 
to  100  out  of  750,  in  the  estimates  of  the  new  Assembly.  It  is 
true  that  the  other  parties  may  be  more  or  less  influenced  by  a 
democratic  spirit,  but  not,  apparently,  to  any  very  prejudicial 
extent.  M.  Guizot,  indeed,  complains,  at  the  outset  of  his  work, 
of  this  general  adoption  of  a  dangerous  doctrine;  and  laments 
that  it  should  be  thought  necessary  to  qualify  every  project  of 
government  by  sudi  an  element  as  this.  But  if  a  '  democratic 
'monarchy'  means  no  more  than  a  monarchy  limited  by  popular 
rights,  in  what  respect  is  it  censurable?  The  monarchy  of  1831 
was  a  democratic  monarchy,  compared  with  that  of  1829;  but 
was  it  a  monarchy  less  calculated  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
nation?  At  any  rate  the  existing  Bepublio  is  certainly  not 
a  democratic  republic;  nor  have  the  suffrages  of  the  people 
or  the  votes  of  their  representatives  during  the  past  year 
given  any  great  reason  to  suspect  the  predominance  of  a  demo- 
cratic spirit  in  the  body  of  the  nation.  We  are,  in  short,  very 
much  inclined  to  believe  that  the  disorders  of  France  arise  less 
from  any  one  preponderating  element  of  disturbance  than  from 
the  total  absence  of  all  the  ordinarv  elements  of  conservatism. 
It  is  not  popular  passion,  but  popular  apathy,  which  generates 
the  evil.  The  'great  political  parties'  are  indeed  bent,  as  M. 
Gruizot  describes  them,  on  exterminating  one  another;  and,  as 
we  have  before  remarked,  revolution  has  been  unfortunately 
naturalised  as  the  ordinary  instrument  of  political  change. 
These  circumstances  undoubtedly  contribute  the  motive  power 
in  the  convulsions  of  France;  but  the  work  of  destruction  would 
be  no  worse  there  than  in  other  countries,  if  there  did  but  exist 
in  *the  great  mass  of  the  population'  any  of  the  common 
checks  to  fanaticism  or  violence.  The  body  of  the  people 
*  floats,'  as  M.  Guizot  observes,  round  each  party  in  turn ;  but 
it  entertains  no  durable  attachment  to  either,  and  no  solid 
respect  for  any  institutions  which  either  may  establish.  The- 
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French  population  is  divided,  like  that  of  other  countries,  into 
an  active  and  a  passive  class :  but  neither  by  its  instincts  nor 
from  its  interests  does  the  passive  class  supply  any  check  to  the 
extravagance  of  the  other.  The  profession  of  one  party  is  to 
make  revolutions ;  the  practice  of  the  other  is  not  to  suppress 
them,  but  only  to  look  on ;  and  though  much  must  be  set  down 
to  the  madness  of  the  former,  yet  it  is  to  the  indifference  of  the 
latter  that  most  of  the  evil  is  due. 

We  may  be  accused  of  hypercrilicism  in  remarking  that  in 
neither  of  these  conditions  can  we  trace  any  exclusive  operation 
of  that  spirit  of  democracy  which  M.  Guizot  denounces ;  but  it 
appears  to  us  that  the  observations  of  this  uncompromidng 
statesman  have  been  shorn  of  a  considerable  portion  of  their 
force  by  that  apparent  indistinctness  of  purpose  which  is  thus 
produced.  It  was  something  far  beyond  democracy  in  the  in- 
surgents, which  suggested  the  hneute  of  February ;  it  was  some- 
thing far  below  it  in  the  citizens,  which  enabled  that  hneute  to 
be  successful  M.  Guizot's  essay,  however,  contains  ample 
evidence  to  explain  its  unexampled  popularity  among  ourselves; 
and  the  service  which  it  is  admitted  to  have  rendered  to  his 
own  coimtrymen  proves  that  he  had  not  miscalculated  the 
character  of  the  expostulation  which  the  crisis  required.  To 
three  or  four  of  the  more  practical  points  we  will  now  briefly 
turn, 

M.  Guizot,  after  truly  allying,  as  an  incontrovertible  jaro- 
position,  that  the  single  great  need  of  France  was  'social 
'  peace,'  examines  with  great  impartiality  and  elaborateness  the 
respective  claims  of  the  *  democratic'  or  '  social '  republics  on 
these  grounds  to  the  acceptance  of  his  countrymen.  The 
former  of  the  two  disqubitions  had  become  almost  superfluous 
at  the  time  of  its  publication.  The  title  of  the  democnttic 
public  to  popular  support  had  already  been  quietly  ignored ;  and 
before  M.  Guizot's  exposure  of  the  project  appeared  in  print,  it 
had  been  contemptuously  scouted  by  nineteen  twentieths  of  the 
population  of  France.  A  republic,  it  is  true,  still  exists  at  the 
moment  we  are  writing,  and  will  probably  be  surviving  even 
when  these  lines  meet  the  reader's  eye ;  but  it  is  a  republic 
exemplifying  fewer  of  the  doctrines  of  democracy  than  the 
monarchies  of  some  other  states.  That  it  does  not,  however,  even 
as  insensibly  modified  by  the  good  sense  of  the  nation,  represent 
with  any  fidelity  the  sentiments  popularly  entertained,  is  evident 
f5rom  the  transactions  of  every  successive  day.  We  cannot 
point  to  any  coi\juncture  in  the  political  history  of  a  state, 
which  exhibits  such  strange  and  contradictory  features  as  those 
now  displayed  in  France.     An  unlimited  freedom  of  thought 
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and  action  is  combined  with  an  unexampled  acquiescence  in  a 
form  of  government  either  ridiculed  or  detested  by  nine  tenths 
of  the  nation ;  and  the  only  use  made  of  universal  suffrage  has 
been  to  register  an  indirect  but  unmistakcable  condemnation  of 
the  events  by  which  the  privilege  was  gained.  It  would  not  be 
very  easy  to  specify  the  time  at  which  the  French  Republic  was 
really  democratic, — unless  indeedwe  select  the  period  immediately 
preceding  the  elections  for  the  National  Assembly,  when  M. 
Louis  Blanc  was  sitting  in  the  Luxembourg,  and  M.  Ledru 
Kollin  was  allowed  the  uncontrolled  range  of  the  provinces.  It 
is  now  evident  that  the  *  party '  through  whose  immediate  in- 
stnunentality  the  revolution  was  effected,  was  that  whose  most 
conspicuous  constituents"^are  now  politically  proscribed ;  viz.  the 
mob  of  the  Faubourgs :  and  that  the  party  which  so  adroitly 
availed  itself  of  their  agency  was  that  which,  after  purging 
itself  of  certain  elements,  retained  possession  of  power  untU 
General  Cav^gnac,  its  purest  representative,  was  superseded  by 
Prince  Louis  Napoleon.  It  is  apparently  (pp.  22,  23.)  against 
this  government,'  as  devised  by  the  Assembly  and  administered 
by  that  General,  that  the  observations  of  M.  Guizot  are  directed. 

The  wise  and  judicious  reserve  which  the  author  has  imposed 
upon  himself  in  speaking  of  accomplished  facts,  and  which  in 
some  degree  explains  the  impractical  character  of  the  treatise, 
excludes  such  an  expression  of  opinion  on  these  points  as  Europe 
would  have  eagerly  welcomed  at  the  hands  of  M.  Guizot ;  but 
a  very. candid  acknowledgment  is  made  that  the  extemporised 
administration  of  Februarv  did  discharge  its  extraordinary  duties 
with  a  singular  degree  o^  wisdom  and  even  of  success.  The 
only  question  is,  whether  such  a  government  as  was  then  con- 
stituted could  possibly  be  so  administered,  as  permanently  to 
aatisfy  the  legitimate  wants  of  the  French  community  at  large* 
M.  Guizot  tlnnks  that  it  could  not :  and  he  enters  upon  a  justifi- 
cation of  his  opinion,  in  some  brief  remarks  which,  coming  from 
Buch  a  quarter,  command  extraordinary  interest. 

*  A  republican  government,'  says  M.  Guizot,   *  has   more 

*  need  than  any  other,  of  the  co-operation  of  every  class  of  its 

*  citizens ;  if  the  mass  of  the  population  does  not  zealously  adopt 

*  it,  it  has  no  root ;  if  the  higher  classes  are  hostile  or  in<fifferent 

*  to  it,  it  can  enjoy  no  security.*  True,  even  to  triteness,  as  this 
remark  may  seem,  the  events  of  the  past  year  supply  ample  evi- 
dence that  the  maxim  was  seldom  borne  in  mind  by  the  political 
reformers  of  that  extraordinary  time.  They  unanimously,*  and 
in  all  countries,  either  believed,  or  professed  to  believe,  that 
republicanism  was  so  obviously  and  essentially  the  natural 
and  proper  form  of  government  for  a  civilised  people,  as  to 
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need  no  more  than  the  Jiat  of  a  proclamation  to  establish  it 
for  ever.  This,  indeed,  was  the  foundation  of  their  political 
claims  as  opposed  to  those  of  their  adversaries.  The  le^timists 
rested  their  case  on  an  historical  title.  Their  principle,  as 
we  have  said,  represented  certain  indestructible  elements  of 
French  society ;  and  they  could  plead,  in  behalf  of  their  choice, 
those  traditional  rights  of  inheritance  and  descent  which  expe- 
rience proves  to  be  so  slowly  compensated,  even  by  the  settled 
convictions  of  political  wisdom.  The  constitutional  monarchists 
of  1830  might  in  truth  have  relied  upon  claims  equally  strong ; 
had  they  but  left  themselves  in  a  position  to  urge  them  with 
effect  They  also  represented  principles  in  themselves  inde- 
structible,— the  principles  of  temperate  and  enlightened  progress, 
—  but  they  had  unfortunately  foregone  the  privilege  of  appeal- 
ing to  their  own  deeds  in  justification  of  their  own  doctrines. 
They  had  obstructed  that  expansion  of  opinion  in  virtue  of 
which,  at  an  earlier  stage  of  its  existence,  they  had  superseded 
others  in  power ;  and  they  had  consequently  deprived  themselves 
of  that  popular  co-operation,  without  which  their  tenure  of  place 
was  quite  as  imperfect  as  that  of  their  competitors.  It  has 
been  now  made  abundantly  clear,  that  the  smallest  demon- 
stration of  attachment  or  support  on  the  part  of  the  body  of  the 
citizens,  would  have  been  sufficient  to  avert  the  catastrophe  pre- 
pared for  them  by  the  resolute  audacity  of  a  faction ;  but  they 
had  forfeited  this  support,  and  they  fell.  All  those  steady  per- 
suasions of  true  national  interests  which  in  our  country  preserved 
a  new  and  unpopular  dynasty  through  the  stormy  period  of  its 
growth,  until  it  nad  struck  its  roots  firmly  into  the  affections  as 
well  as  the  convictions  of  the  people,  were  utterly  wanting  in 
the  parallel  conjuncture  before  us ;  and  the  result  was  that  the 
first  rude  shock  of  opposition  levelled  the  whole  fabric  with  the 
ground.  The  claims  of  the  republicans,  though  of  a  less  paJ- 
pable  or  practical  character  than  those  of  their  antagonists,  were, 
in  theory,  far  more  transcendently  grand ;  and  were  even  en- 
forced with  less  scrupulous  and  more  peremptory  assumption. 
It  was  represented  as  an  unimpeachable  maxim  that  the  vox 
populi  necessarily  spoke  in  a  republic ;  and  that  it  was  therefore 
equivalent  to  the  vox  Dei, — that  the  establishment  of  such  a  form 
of  government  at  once  precluded  opposition  and  extinguished 
intrigue, — that  it  differed  from  other  forms  in  being  the  only  true 
one,  whereas  all  the  rest  were  but  obsolete  modifications  of  im- 
posture or  oppression.  In  this  way  they  substantially  claimed  for 
the  institution  of  their  own  framing  a  ^  right  divine,'  which  was 
urged  with  more  pertinacity,  and  exercised  with  greater  activity, 
than  the  prerogatives  of  ]Philip  Augustus  or  Louis  le  Grand. 
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To  dispute  the  will  of  a  republican  committee  was  either  thq 
most  pitiable  form  of  insanity,  or  the  most  atrocious  form  of 
treason.  What  they  were  doing  was  for  everybody's  good ;  and 
whoever  thwarted  them  was  the  declared  enemy  of  his  country 
and  his  race. 

Such  were  the  respective  claims  of  the  three  parties ;  but 
their  positions  became  more  embarrassed  when  these  claims  had 
been  enforced  by  open  violence  and  revolution.  *  It  is/  says 
M.  Guizot,  *  the  melancholy  condition  of  democratic  govern- 

*  ments,  that  while  charged,  as  they  must  be,  with  the  repression 

*  of  disorder,  they  are  required  to  be  complaisant  and  indulgent 

*  to  the  causes  of  disorder.  They  are  expected  to  arrest  the  evil 
^  when  it  breaks  out,  and  yet  they  are  asked  to  foster  it  whilst  it 

*  is  hatching.'  Such,  indeed,  is  often  the  condition  of  democratic 
governments ;  but  not  of  these  only,  nor  of  these  in  every  posi- 
tion. It  is  the  original  condition  of  all  governments  which  arQ 
the  offspring  of  revolution ;  and  must  necessarily  continue  to  be 
8o,  until  the  circumstances  of  their  creation  have  been  forgotten^ 
— except  in  cases,  almost  unexampled,  of  that  true  and  cordial 
concert  among  all  classes  of  citizens,  which  modem  revolutionists 
80  rarely  experience,  and  yet  so  invariably  assume.  M.  Guizot 
well  exposes  the  extraordinary  fallacy  of  Uie  French  republicans 
in  pronouncing  their  success  to  be  the  pacific  and  conclusive 
victory  of  democracy  over  all  antagonistic  theories.  *  Is  this 
^  state  of  things  peace?    Is  there,  I  will  not  say  the  reality, 

*  but  the  bare  appearance  of  one  of  those  energetic,  wise,  and 

*  conclusive  victories,  which  put  an  end,  for  a  time  at  least,  to 
'  social  conflicts,  and  seciure  a  long  truce  to  harassed  nations  ? 
^  There  are  facts  of  such  magnitude,  clearness,  and  prominence, 

*  that  no  human  force  or  fraud  can  succeed  in  hiding  them.' 
There  are  indeed ;  and  one  of  them,  we  admit,  is  the  surpassing 
mockery  of  the  *  French  Republic' 

But  when  M.  Guizot  deplores  the  melancholy  condition  of  rulens 
deprived  of  the  ordinary  powers  for  the  preservation  of  peace,  he 
^oes  but  point  to  one  of  the  inevitable  consequences  of  a  resort  to 
popular  force  as  an  instrument  of  political  change.  The  first  acta 
of  a  revolutionary  government,  if  it  is  a  government  at  all,  must 
necessarily  include  the  proscription  of  those  very  practices  by 
which  they  themselves  succeeded  to  power.  Self-preservation 
makes  such  conduct  imperative ;  but  die  consequent  embarrass- 
ments are  not  the  less  serious.  From  this  source  was  drawn  the 
never-failing  argument  of  the  present  republicans  against  the 
constitutioiml  reformers  of  1830 :  and  by  the  strange  accidents 
of  February  they  have  actually  survived  to  see  it  retorted  in 
identical  terms  upon  themselves.     ]SL  Guizot  was  denounced  by 
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M*  Marrast  as  a  persecutor  and  a  bigot;  M.  Marrast  is  im- 
peached of  similar  enormities  bv  MM.  Baspail  and  Blanqui; 
and  if  these  latter  personages  should  be  indulged  with  that  turn 
of  office,  which,  fix)m  the  bottom  of  their  dungeons,  they  are  con- 
stantly predicting,  a  lower  depth  of  democracy  will  doubtless  be 
found,  out  of  which  accusers  will  rise  even  against  them.  This 
is  the  inevitable  condition  of  a  government  erected  by  a  revolu- 
tion —  whether  that  revolution,  on  its  own  intrinsic  merits,  was 
justifiable  or  otherwise.  The  very  necessity  of  the  case  compels 
its  ministers  to  uphold  laws  which  they  have  just  been  trans- 
gressing; to  proscribe  sentiments  which  they  have  recently 
avowed,  and  to  prosecute  as  offences  deeds  which  cannot,  on 
any  general  view,  be  distinguirfied  from  their  own.  They 
themselves  stand  a  living  and  conspicuous  example  of  what  may 
be  done,  by  a  judicious  admixture  of  audacity  and  perseverance, 
for  the  advsmcement  of  private  opinions ;  and  the  title  of  any 
particular  opinions  to  such  promotion  must  of  course  be  decided 
by  the  individuals  who  hold  them.  A  revolutionary  government 
must  needs  repress  revolutionary  practices.  The  only  pertinent 
question  in  the  present  case  is,  whether  the  true  and  serious 
demands  of  the  French  nation  as  represented,  before  the  days 
of  Februanr,  in  the  policy  of  the  dynastic  opposition,  were  or 
were  not  oi  that  character  which  called  for  the  firm  and  resolute 
resistance  of  the  ministers  of  the  state?  If  they  were  so,  then 
was  the  government  of  Louis  Philippe  justified  in  its  course  of 
conduct,  notwithstanding  the  event ;  if  they  were  not,  then  vras 
the  explosion  but  the  infallible  consequence  of  expansion  unjustly 
and  unwisely  repressed.  It  is  no  part  of  our  present  duty  to  decide 
this  point :  but  it  is  difficult  to  omit  remarking  that  of  all  the 
*  privileges'  gained  by  the  revolution  of  February,  the  extension 
of  the  sufirage  seems  to  be  the  only  one  which  the  nation  cares 
to  retain, — and  equally  difficult  to  avoid  the  deduction,  that  if 
this  extension  had  been  voluntarily  granted,  the  revolution 
might  never  have  come  to  pass. 

There  is  little  room  for  questioning  M,  Guizot's  general  con*- 
elusion,  that  the  Constitution  devised  by  the  National  Assembly 
would  be  found  incompetent  to  the  preservation  of  political 
order,  even  if  sincerely  and  cordially  accepted  by  the  great 
body  of  the  nation ;  but  it  has  never  been  submitted  to  trial 
under  any  such  conditions.  The  vaunted  attractiveness  of 
republican  forms  was  found  altogether  wanting,  from  the  first 
hour  of  the  experiment ;  and  thus  a  government,  which  could 
only  subsist  as  repjresenting  the  true  wishes  of  the-  people,  was 
discovered  to  have  actually  less  foundation  in  such  fldSections 
than  the  discarded  fomas  of  hereditary  or  oonstitatioaal  mo- 
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narchy.  The  Legitimists  and  the  Orleanists  had  each  their 
share  of  popular  predilections ;  but  the  Bepublicans  had  compara- 
tively none.  M.  Guizot  wisely  estimates  more  highly  than  is 
usual  the  power  of  personal  and  family  attachments  in  political 
affairs ;  though  recent  events  have  given  reason  to  doubt  whether 
he  has  not  excluded  from  the  possessors  of  such  title  to  support 
a  family  enjoying  it  in  no  inconsiderable  degree.  It  really 
appeai-s  as  if  the  Bonapartists  retained  a  hold  upon  popular 
affections  in  France,  but  little  inferior  to  that  claimed  by  the 
Legitimists.  We  do  not  of  course  consider  the  enormous  ma- 
jority by  which  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  has  been  elected  to  the 
Presidency  of  the  Republic,  as  symbolising  the  proportion  of 
true  Imperialists  in  the  national  cqnstituency.  Many  no  doubt 
of  the  votes  given  to  the  Prince  were  only  given  against  the 
Bepublic  But  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  remembered,  that  a 
vast  number  of  suffrages  were  collected  from  the  peasantry  of 
the  rural  dbtricts,  whose  general  ignorance  of  politics  left  them 
with  little  guide  but  their  personal  affections ;  and  that  it  was 
precisely  in  these  quarters  that  the  Prince's  chief  strength  was 
found  to  lie.  Our  conclusions  from  these  data,  would,  it  is  true, 
be  considerably  more  trustworthy,  had  the  competitors  for  office 
included  representatives  of  the  Bourbon  dynasties ;  but  the  fact 
seems  hardly  disputable,  that  the  name  of  Napoleon  exercises  as 
real  an  influence  over  the  French  people  as  that  of  Henry  IV. 

But  the  Bepublicans  had  extended  their  influence  and  thei^ 
resources  by  a  remarkable  coalition.  They  had  accepted  the 
co-operation,  promptly  tendered,  of  all  those  individuab  who  were 
bent  upon  reconstructing  the  social  system  of  the  age.  Every 
Kepublican  certainly  was  not  a  Socialist ;  but  every  Socialist  was 
aKepublican.  It  was  loudlv  proclaimed  that  the  deficiencies  of 
Kepublicanism,  whatever  they  might  prove,  in  satisfying  the 
spirit  of  the  times,  would  be  amply  supplied  by  the  yet  untried 
efficacy  of  Socialism;  that  it  was  to  the  absence  of  this  indis- 
pensable element  of  regeneration  that  previous  failures  were 
due,  and  that  nothing  short  of  complete  success  was  to  be  anti- 
cipated from  its  present  introduction  into  the  work  of  reform. 
The  partnership  of  the  two  systems  of  polity  was  formally 
announced;  and  the  *  Democratic  and  Social  Republic'  is  the  style 
and  title  t^dcen  for  the  new  form  of  Government  thus  commended 
to  notice.  M.  Guizot  therefore  extends  his  investigation  of 
the  claims  of  Democracy  into  a  similar  analysis  of  the  claims  of 
Socialism ;  and  the  chapter  devoted  to  this  object  is  far  from 
the  least  interesting  portion  of  the  treatise. 

In  England  we  should  content  ourselves  with  observing  that 
Socialispa    could  ^  never  work ;    and    without   analysing  very 
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minutely  the  innate  passions  of  man  which  preclude  such  a  result, 
we  should  dismiss  the  idea  as  one  utterly  unpractical;  and  should 
scarcely  condescend  to  quote  the  total  failure  which  had  hitherto 
attended  every  attempt  at  even  its  partial  realisation.  M. 
Guizot,  however,  proceeds  differently ;  and  doubtless  with  good 
reason : — for  his  countrymen,  ever  since  their  first  rude  emanci- 
pation from  the  restraints  of  absolutism,  have  evinced  an  inve- 
terate propensity  to  decide  practical  questions  by  metaphysical 
discussions.  They  have  never  yet  escaped  from'  the  discipline 
of  Kousseau;  and  disquisitions,  which  to  Englishmen  would  seem 
utterly  void  of  pertinency,  and  almost  past  understanding,  are 
foimd  sufficient  to  sway  the  minds  of  Frenchmen  at  the  most 
momentous  periods  of  their  destinies. 

The  first  observation  of  M.  Guizot  on  this  subject  is  a  denial 
of  the  claims  to  novelty  put  forward  by  the  advocates  of 
Socialism  in  behalf  of  their  theories.  ^  The  ideas  propounded 
^  by  the  social  republic  are  not  new.  They  are  as  old  as  the 
^  world.  They  have  risen  up  in  the  midst  of  aU  the  great  moral 
'  and  social  crises,  whether  in  the  East  or  the  West,  in  the 

*  ancient  or  the  modern  world.  The  second  and  third  centu- 
'  ries  in  Afiica,  and  especially  in  Egypt,  during  the  agitations 

*  caused  by  the  propagation  of  Christianity  —  the  middle  ages 
'during  their  confused,  stormy  fermentation  —  the  sixteenth 

*  century  in  Germany  in  the  course  of  the  Reformation  —  and 
'  the  seventeenth  in  England  during  the  political  revolution,  had 

*  their  Socialists  and  Communists — thinking,  speaking,  and  act- 

*  ing  precisely  like  those  of  our  own  day.  It  is  a  phase  of 
'  human  nature  that  reappears  at  epochs  when  society  is  like  a 

*  boiling  caldron,,  in  which  every  ingredient  is  thrown  to  the 

*  surface  and  exposed  to  view.'  These  are  remarks  worthy  of 
the  great  historian  of  civilisation ;  but  it  is  not  very  clear,  to 
what  corresponding  epoch  of  society  M.  Guizot  would  refer  the 
recent  reproduction  of  these  doctrines.  They  did  not  arise  out 
of  the  revolutionary  chaos;  they  rather  originated  it  They 
were  propounded,  discussed,  maintained,  and  exemplified,  at  a 
time  when  it  might  have  been  reasonably  presumed  that  the 
political  order  of  the  Continent  was  definitely  settled.  There  is 
this  peculiarity  about  their  present  appearance,  that  they  are 
not  only  enounced  with  unusual  boldness  and  perspicuity,  but 
that  they  have  been  matured  in  the  deliberations  of  men 
exempted  firom  those  evils  which  at  other  periods  have  suggested 
and  warranted  extraordinary  means  of  remedy.  We  cannot 
trace  many  points  of  resemblance  between  the  social  and  poli- 
tical conditions  which  generated  the  ascetici^mof  Christian  Africa, 
and  those  which  have  produced  the  school  of  MM.  Easpail  and 
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Froudhon.  It  is  not  a  little  enrious  too,  though  it  has,  till 
recently,  been  left  unnoticed,  that  the  fundamental  doctrines  of 
Socialism  were  not  only  promulgated  in  the  first  French  Revo- 
lution, but  that  they  actually  preceded  the  ideas  of  democratic 
regeneration.  Mr.  Lewes,  in  his  Life  of  Kobespierre,  has  well 
remarked  that,  before  any  trace  of  the  word  ^  Republic '  appears 
in  the  writings  even  of  Prudhomme  or  Marat,  both  these  jour- 
nalists had  occupied  themselves  with  projects  of  social  reform, 
based  on  the  redistribution  of  property. 

M.  Guizot's  exposure  of  the  &llacy  which  these  doctrines 
involve,  though  confined  to  the  theory  of  the  subject,  is  com- 
plete and  unanswerable.  We  need  not  here  enlarge  upon  the 
steps  of  a  refutation  which  would  be  .almost  superfluous  in  the 
eyes  of  English  readers,  but  which  was  render^  imperative  by 
the  practical  maintenance  of  these  principles  in  France ;  and 
which  is  not  ill  calculated,  in  its  terms,  for  the  conviction  of  the 
metaphysical  subtleties  by  which  such  doctrines  are  now  recom- 
mended to  an  excitable  and  sufiering  population.  We  cannot, 
however,  pass  over  the  remarkable  inconsistency  which  M. 
Guizot  so  acutely  exposes,  between  two  of  the  chief  conclusions 
of  the  Socialist  school  They  exalt  human  nature  beyond  mea- 
sure from  one  point  of  view,  and  depress  it  proportionately  from 
another.  Mankind,  according  as  their  purposes  demand,  is 
alternately  brutalized  and  deified.  '  There  was  no  virtue,'  says 
M.  Guizot,  '  which  was  not  at  the  epoch  of  1789  ascribed  to 
'  man — no  success  that  was  not  hoped  and  predicted  of  him. 
^  Faith  and  hope  in  man  took  the  place  of  faith  and  hope  in 
*  God.'  The  social  reformers  of  the  present  crisis  profess  the 
selfsame  idolatrous  enthusiasm  for  human  nature ;  and  yet,  at 
the  very  moment  when  these  invocations  are  upon  their  tongues, 
they  are  urging  the  recognition  of  principles  which,  as  M.  Gtiizot 
shows,  tend  durectly  to  the  denial  of  God  and  the  degradation 
of  the  human  race;  and  which  are  based  wholly  on  the  assump- 
tion that  man's  highest  wants  are  those  of  the  brutes  that 
perish. 

Neither  the  <  democratic '  nor  the  *  social '  republic,  then,  can 
be  reasonably  expected  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  the  French 
nation; — a  conclusion  which  twelve  months'  experience  has 
amply  proved.  The  substitution  x)f  some  practical  and  efficient 
remedy  for  these  empirical  prescriptions  must  seem,  at  the  present 
moment,  an  arduous  and  desperate  undertaldng:  but  M.  Guizot, 
like  a  true  statesman,  has  resolutely  girt  himself  to  the  work. 
He  has  specified  what,  in  his  conception,  are  the  conditions, 
both  political  and  moral,  of  that  permanent  social  peace,  which 
France  has  been  vainly  seekmg  for  the  last  sixty  years;  and 
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even  if  the  reader  should  be  unable  to  persuade  himself  of  their 
immediate  efficacyy  he  will  not,  we  think,  withhold  his  admiration, 
from  the  wisdom  and  uprightness  of  purpose  which  has  suggested 
so  near  an  approximation  to  the  necessary  truth. 

We  have  alluded  to  M.  Guizot's  division  of  French  society, 
by  its  essential  elements,  into  the  two  prindpal  classes  of 
Legitimists  and  Constitutionalists.  He  is  now  willing  to  recog- 
nise the  title  of  a  third  class  to  equal  rights  and  privileges  with 
the  other  two ;  and  this  class  he  is  content  to  take  from  the  pure 
democratic  element.  In  point  of  fact,  as  we  have  before  showi^ 
M.  Guizot  has  acknowledged  the  descent  even  of  bis  own  party 
from  some  such  source ;  and  therefore  the  ^  democracy'  of  France 
in  its  lai^er  signification  cannot  be  the  object  of  his  unmingled 
censure  or  apprehension.  But  at  this  point  he  more  distinctly 
recognises  it,  as  possessing  its  own  proper  claims  and  its  ap- 
pointed work.  ^  Democracy,  to  be  guided  and  governed,  must 
^  form  a  considerable  ingredient  in  the  state ;  but  it  must  not  be 
^  the  sole  one :  it  must  be  strong  enough  to  climb  itself,  but 

<  never  to  put  down  others;  it  must  find  issues,  and  encounter 

*  barriers  on  every  side.     Democracy  is  a  fertilising,  but  muddy 

*  stream,  whose  waters  are  never  beneficent  till  the  turbid 
'  and  impetuous  current  has  spread  itself  abroad,  and  subsided 

<  into  calmness  and  purity.'  Democracy,  therefore,  is  now  to 
be  taken  into  the  service  of  the  state;  and  the  parties  essentially 
constituting  French  society  are  to  be  reckoned  as  tliree  in  num- 
ber— an  additional  class  being  formed  out  of  that  seceding  sec- 
tion of  the  original  democratic  party,  which  has  lately,  with  no 
less  exclu^veness  of  pretension  than  its  predecessors,  asserted 
its  claims  to  power.  There  will  thus  be  three  political  parties 
in  France,  corresponding  to  as  many  'natural  and  deeply  rooted 

*  elements  of  French  society.'  The  principle  on  which  these 
parties  are  henceforth  to  act,  is  to  be  that  of  reciprocal  toleration 
and  compromise.  Their  antagonism  is  to  be  no  longer  a 
struggle  for  life  and  death ;  and  their  conflicts  are  to  fall  short 
of  the  annihilation  or  extermination  of  each  other.     They  are  to 

<  vie  with  each  other  in  influence,  each  to  maintain  its  position 
'  and  rights,  or  even  endeavour  to  extend  and  improve  them,  fcur 

*  in  such  efibrts  consists  the  political  life  of  a  country.  But 
'  there  must  be  an  end  of  all  radical  hostility ;  they  must  resign 
'  themselves  to  live  together  side  by  side,  in  the  ranks  of  the 
'  government  as  well  as  in  civil  society.     This  is  the  first  oon* 

*  dition  of  social  peace.' 

At  this  point  M.  Guizot  very  naturally  conceives  that  he  wUl 
be  asked,  how  thid  condition  is  to  be  practically  satisfied ;  and  in 
anticipation  of  such  inquiry,  he  answer^ — '  By  such  an  organi  • 
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'  sation  of  the  government  as  may  assign  to  each  its  place  and 

*  functions,  may  concede  something  to  the  wishes,  while  it  im- 

*  poses  limits  to  the  ambition  of  all.*  The  great  objection  which 
M.  Guizot  foresees  to  such  a  compromise,  is  the  assumed  sacrifice 
of  that  national  and  political  unity  to  which  such  paramount 
importance  has  lately  been  attached ;  and  this  objection  he  most 
successfully  meets  by  a  masterly  refutation  of  the  assumptions  on 
which  it  proceeds.  But  an  impediment,  as  we  conceive,  far  more 
serious,  and  one  which  M.  Guizot  was  obviously  precluded  from 
openly  discussing,  lies  in  the  form  which  this  or^nisation  of  govern- 
ment is  practically  to  take.  The  scheme  itself  is,  plainly  enough, 
closely  modelled  upon  our  own  political  system.  The  Legitimists 
or  aristocratic  party  with  their  ancient  traditions;  the  middle 
classes  or  bouryeaisie^  with  their  tempered  liberalism ;  and  lastly, 
the  new  tiers  etc^,  with  its  unmitigated  democracy,  will  find  very 
plausible  parallels  in  the  Tories,  Whigs,  and  Radicals  of  our  own 
country :  And  it  hardly  need^  the  experience  of  last  year  to 
prove  that,  with  us,  these  three  parties  could  sink  all  differences 
in  a  common  defence  of  that  constitution  which  secured  freedom 
of  action  to  each  and  alL  But  where  is  that  constitution  to  be 
found,  in  which  the  three  French  parties  will  acknowledge  a 
similar  acquiescence  ?  They  have  not,  as  we  have,  certain  un- 
impeached  and  unshaken  objects  of  faith.  In  England,  notwith- 
standing the  diversity  of  political  creeds,  there  are  certain  common 
grounds  on  which  all  parties  can  amicably  meet.  No  sane  English- 
man now  dreams'of  any  form  of  government  but  a  constitutional 
and  limited  monarchy.  No  EngUshman  has  dreamt,  for  the  last 
ninety  years,  of  any  but  a  sin^e  recognised  dynasty.  Every 
Englishman  adheres  to  his  ancient  government  by  King,  Lords^ 
and  Commons;  nor  does  any  great  political  party  wish  materially 
to  disturb  the  balance  of  power  as  at  present  established  between 
them.  They  can  therefore  work  together  after  a  fashion,  which^ 
though  it  often  assumes  the  dianuster  of  discord,  possesses, 
nevertheless  the  essential  features  of  harmony.  But  where  are 
such  ccmditiouB  to  be  found  in  France?  French  Tories  and 
French  Whigs  demand  not  only  different  measures,  but  different 
institutions.  They  represent  not  only  the  principles,  respectively, 
of  conservatism  and  progress,  but  the  claims  of  two  rival  dymv^ 
ties;  and  even  6uppo»ng  th«se  could  be  compromised,  as  under 
existii^  eircumstances  they  possibly  might  be,  yet  the  preten- 
sions ot  the  third  party,  which  is  now  tardily  to  be  admitted  to  an 
equality  of  rights,  are  so  exorbitant  and  intolerant,  as  to  allow  of 
BO  practical  nnxiifications.     '  The  new  aspirant,'  says  M.  Ouicot, 

*  is  as  arrogant  and  exclusive  as  the  others  can  have  ever  been. 

*  The  sovereign^)  it  is  said,  belwgs  of  right  to  the  peqde  <Hdy ; 
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'  and  no  rivals  ancient  or  modern^  noble  or  bourgeois,  can  be 
*  admitted  to  share  it.'  How  then  are  these  parties  to  effect  the 
stipulated  compromise,  except  by  the  surrender  of  what  is  the 
very  essence  of  their  being  ? 

There  was  certainly  a  period,  in  the  reign  of  the  last  French 
monarch,  wheh  all  parties  appeared,  from  some  motive  or  other, 
to  have  foregone  the  ordinary  appeals  to  violence  in  the  promotion 
of  their  respective  objects :  but  as  these  objects  still  remained 
incompatible  with  the  existing  institutions  of  their  country,  the 
end,  however  attained,  must  have  been  revolution  still; — and 
such.  It  appears  to  us,  must  be  the  result  of  M.  Guizot's  reconcllia* 
tion  of  parties,  so  long  as  their  principles  of  thought  and  action 
remain  what  they  are.  What  form  of  government  for  instance 
is  ever  to  be  devised,  in  which,  consistently  and  concurrently 
with  the  doctrines  of  the  other  two  parties,  the  Kepublicans  can 
obtain  their  proper  ^  place  and  functions '  ?  How  is  the  action 
of  three  given  parties  in  a  legislative  body  to  be  pacifically  and 
productively  combined,  so  long  as  at  least  one  of  those  parties 
projects  nothing  less  than  the  total  overthrow  of  existing  institu- 
tions ?  Must  not  such  parties  cease  to  be  what  they  now  are^ 
before  any  such  compromise  can  be  effected?  England,  it  will 
perhaps  be  said,  had  once  its  Kepublicans  and  L^timists,  and 
yet  English  parties  have  arrived  at  this  desirable  consummation. 
This  is  true;  but  the  result  has  only  occurred  after  the  extincticni 
both  of  Kepublicans  and  Jacobites.  If  an  Algernon  Sydney  now 
led  one  section  of  our  House  of  Commons  and  a  Lochiei  the  other, 
and  the  constitutional  machine  were  still  found  to  work  with 
efficiency  and  order,  we  might  then  be  appealed  to  as  an  example 
in  point. 

These  remarks  of  course  convey  not  the  slightest  imputation 
on  the  abstract  wisdom  of  M.  Guizot's  advice  to  his  coimtrymen ; 
it  is  only  to  be  wished  that  he  had  not  felt  himself  debarred  fhun 
giving  more  practical  suggestions  respecting  the  form  of  govern- 
ment which  might  be  expected  to  realise  the  stipulated  con* 
ditlons.  As  the  differences  of  the  two  older  parties  are  chiefly 
dynastic,  it  might  certainly  be  possible  to  effect  such  a  conw 
promise  between  themy  as  should  enable  them  to  combine  in  repre- 
aenting  the  great  principles  of  reasonable  conservatism  — -  of  that 
conservatism  which  permits  no  change  till  cause  has  been  shown 
for  it,  and  then  not  by  violence.  Borne  such  combination  M. 
Guizot  appears  to  have  been  contemplating  when  he  reiterates 
his  suggestions  that  ^  all  the  elements  of  stability,  all  the  conserv- 

*  ative  forces  in  the  country,  must  unite  closely  and  act  constantly 

*  together/  To  the  combined  force  of  this  body  must  then  be 
;  entrusted  the  repression  or  guidance  of  democracy ;  that  is  to  say, 
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if  we  understand  the  author's  words  aright, — democracy  in 
its  most  objectionable  form  must  be  utterly  extirpated ;  and  in 
its  cognisable  form  must  be  regulated  and  controlled  by  the 
superior  power  which  will  thus  be  brought  to  act  against  it. 
This,  however,  is  to  stipulate  that  Eepublicans  must  cease  to  be 
Sepublicans  before  their  political  existence  can  be  recognised. 
For  there  can  be  no  middle  course  found  for  such  a  party.   Their 
pretensions,  as  we  have  observed,  soar  far  above  those  of  the 
most  ardent  supporters  of  divine  right  in  monarchy.     They  take 
in  politics  the  ground  which  the  Romish  Church  takes  in  religion. 
There  is  but  one  road  to  political  salvation.     What  is  not  Re- 
publicanism is  imposture  or  error ;  and  any  means  are  justifiable 
by  which  a  country  can  be  redeemed  out  of  such  error  and 
directed  to  truth.     Moreover  it  may  surely  now  be  feared  that 
even  the  more  reconcileable  differences  of  rival  dynasties  may 
have  been  complicated,  by  the  formal  addition  of  a  third  family 
to  the  honours  of  competition.     The  Imperialists  can  hardly  be 
passed  ofer  in  silence,  after  the  10th  of  last  December.     These 
are  among  the  worst  evils  which  revolution,  however  pacific, 
infallibly  generates.     It  turns  hopes  into  certainties,  and  dreams 
into  realities.     Every  Republican  aspirant  will  henceforth  re- 
member that  in  February,  1848,  the  Republic,  in  twenty-four 
hours,  was  established  on  the  ruin  of  a  powerful  government,  and 
actually  existed  for  a  twelvemonth.      Every  Imperialist  will 
recollect,  in  his  moments  of  oppression  or  despondency,  that 
within  his  own  days  a  Bonaparte,  surrounded  by  the  relics  of  the 
empire,  has  held  his  court  in  the  Elysfe  Bourbon,  and  received 
the  homage  of  France,  and  the  recognition  of  all  civilised  govern- 
ments. 

Such  extraordinary  vicissitudes  of  fortune  would  leave  but  an 
indifferent  prospect  of  future  stability,  even  if  they  had  occurred 
in  the  natural  course  of  events ;  but  the  evil  is  doubled  by  the 
fad:,  that  these  sudden  advancements  have  been  the  reward  of 
audacity  and  violence.  It  is  this  fact  which,  in  our  judgment, 
constitutes  the  fundamental  distinction  between  the  political  life 
of  England  and  the  political  life  of  France.  With  us,  the  very 
idea  of  revolution,  as  an  instrument  of  change,  is  scouted  by  all 
parties  alike ;  and  the  mere  suspicion  of  a  tendency  to  such 
courses  would  bring  discredit  and  ruin  on  the  justest  cause.  Mr. 
Monckton  Milnes,  in  his  Letter  to  Lord  Lansdowne,  (which,  by 
the  bye,  bating  some  few  questionable  propositions,  is  one  of  the 
most  apt  and  intelligent  productions  of  this  eventful  season,)  ap- 
propriately refers  to  the  storm  of  indignation  which  but  the  other 
day  was  excited  on  all  sides  at  the  bare  insinuation  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  time  could  have  sanctioned  an  appeal  to  popular  force 
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in  the  case  of  tbeBeform  Billy — 'even  tfaongfa  two  brandies  of  the 

*  constitution  were  then  agreed,  and  liia  resistance  arose  fitnn  a 
'  portion  of  the  third'  In  France  they  have  managed  these 
things  otherwise.  The  Empire,  the  Be^ration,  the  thn»e  of 
July,  and  the  Bepublic,  were  all  successively  founded,  by  the 
violence  of  foreign  arms  or  popular  insurrection ;  and  the  present 
generation  of  Frenchmen  has  thus  been  rearod  in  ideas  of 
naturalised  revolution.  It  appears  to  us  that  the  repudiation  of 
these  ideas  is  a  condition  of  social  peace,  even  more  imperative 
than  the  reasonable  pliancy  of  political  opinion.  Indeed,  the 
very  establishment  of  the  principle,  that  no  diange  is  to  be  sought 
by  any  but  constitutional  means,  would  of  itself  preclude  the 
formation  of  those  extravagant  plans  which,  but  by  ill^al 
agency,  could  never  be  realist.  The  first  step,  however,  to  sudi 
a  consummation  must  be  the  settlement  of  some  institutions  in 
which  all  parties  may  be  brought  to  acquiesce ;  and  within  the 
limits  prescribed  by  which  they  may  for  the  future  confine  their 
agitation  and  strife.  And  how  are  such  institutions  to  be  deter- 
mined ?  Will  the  body  of  the  French  people  put  up  with  the 
name  of  a  Kepublic,  or  will  the  Kepublican  phalanx  accept  a 
modified  monarchy  ?  Where  are  the  three  resolute  and  well- 
developed  parties  which  now  divide  France  to  find  their  common 
ground?  Their  essences,  we  fear,  are  too  repulsive  to  mix ;  and 
yet  social  peace  f^pears  impossible  so  long  as  they  exist  asunder. 

We  are  much  inclined  to  believe  that  the  '  moral '  conditions 
of  peace  specified  by  M.  Guizot  would,  if  once  realised,  bring 
the  required  political  conditions  in  tiieir  train.  They  oompre- 
hend  nothing  less  than  the  promotion  of  private  integrity  in  the 
encouragement  of  the  spirit  of  Family ;  a  reformation  of  political 
ideas  in  the  cultivation  of  the  true  spirit  of  Politics ;  and  the 
establishment  of  another  and  a  higher  influence  in  a  revival  of 
the  spirit  of  Religion-  M.  Guizot's  conception  of  the  true  po- 
litical spirit  is  too  practically  important  to  be  passed  over; 
especially  as  it  contains  an  allusion  to  that  principle  of  political 
conduct  which  we  have  ventured  to  put  in  the  very  highest  place 
among  the  requirements  of  Frenchmen,  *  The  political  spirit 
'  shows  itself  in  the  will  and  the  power  to  take  a  regular  and 
'  active  part  in  public  afiairs,  without  employment  of  violence  or 

*  risk  of  disturbance.     The  greater  the  spread  and  cultivation  of 
^  the  political  spirit,  the  more  does  it  teach  men  the  necessity  and 

*  the  habit  of  seeing  things  as  they  are,  in  their  exact  and  naked 

*  truth.     To  see  not  what  exists  but  what  they  wish,  to  indulge 

*  complacentiy  in  illusions  about  facts  as  if  facts  would  with 

*  equal  complacency  take  the  form  that  they  desire — is  the 
'  radical  and  characteristic  weakness  of  men  still  new  to  political 
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*  life,  and  the  sourcei  of  their  most  fetal  errors.    To  see  things  as 

*  they  are,  is  the  first  and  very  excellent  fruit  of  the  political 

*  spirit,  and  gives  Wrth  to  another  not  less  excellent,  viz.  —  that 

*  by  learning  to  see  only  what  is,  we  learn  to  desire  only  what  is 

*  possiWe ;  the  exact  appreciation  of  facts  begetting  moderation 

*  in  design  and  pretensions.    The  political  spirit,  true  and  sincere 

*  to  itself,   becomes  prudent  and   reasonable  towards  others. 

*  Nothing  inclines  men  more  to  moderation  than  a  full  know- 

*  ledge  of  the  truth ;  for  it  is  rarely  that  she  throws  all  her 
'  weight  into  one  scale.     The  political  spirit  is  thus  led  by  pru- 

*  dence,  if  by  no  higher  morality,  to  that  respect  for  rights  which 

*  is  not  only  its  fundamental  law  and  essential  merit,  but  the  sole 

*  basis  of  social  stability ;  since  where  law  ceases  nothing  remains 

*  but  force^  which  is  essentially  variable  and  precarious.     The 

*  respect  for  rights  supposes  or  produces  the  respect  for  law,  the 

*  habitual  source  of  rights.     The  real  and  the  possible,  rights  and 

*  law,  such  are  the  subjects  upon  which  the  political  spirit  is 

*  constantly  exercised,  aiid  which  become  the  habitual  objects  of 

*  its  inquiry  and  its  veneration.     It  thus  maintains  or  re-esta- 
^  blishes  a  moral  principle  of  fixity  in  the  relations  of  individuals, 

*  and  a  moral  principle  of  authority  in  those  of  the  state.'  (P.  79.) 

When,  in  addition  to  the  establishment  of  such  a  spirit  as 
this,  M.  Guizot  has  stipulated  for  a  strong  influence  of  family 
ties,  and  a  general  encouragement  of  the  spirit  of  religion, 
no  one  will  doubt  that  he  has  proposed  sound  conditions 
for  the  restoration  and  maintenance  of  social  peace.  As  soon 
as  such  moral  conditions  as  these  shall  have  been  realised, 
we  may,  without  much  fear  of  disappointment,  anticipate  that 
Legitimists,  Constitutionalists,  and  Republicans  will  have  dis- 
covered some  means  of  blending  their  particular  aspirations  in  a 
common  effort  for  the  universal  good.  There  will  then  be  little 
necessity  for  inculcating,  either  by  example  or  precept,  the  sub- 
mission of  individual  will  to  public  expedience.  But  how  is 
such  a  regeneration  of  the  popular  temper  to  be  brought  about? 
What  antidote  is  instantaneously  to  neutralise  the  deadly  poison 
of  sixty  years  of  revolution  ?  and  to  dispense  with  that  period  of 
suffering  which  is  the  ordinary  source  of  wisdom  ?  We  are  in 
the  habit  in  this  country  of  observing  that  when  landlords  be- 
come careiiil,  tenants  thrifty,  and  peasants  saving  and  indus- 
trious, Ireland  will  cease  to  be  a  scandal  among  nations,  and 
England  be  rescued  from  embarrassments  not  its  own.  But 
who  is  thus  to  unteach  a  people  its  innate  habits  ?  Admitting 
that  Ireland  must  be  socially  remodelled,  how  is  one  generation 
of  men  to  perform  the  work?  Were  it  not  for  one  or  two 
favourable  symptoms,  and  an  unusually  instructive  experiment. 
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we  should  be  tempted  to  class  the  political  destinies  of  France 
with  the  social  destinies  of  Ireland ;  and  to  consider  M.  Guizot's 
conditions  as  hopeless  as  they  are  undoubtedly  true. 

The  experiment  to  which  we  allude  is  no  other  than  that 
great  drama  which  has  lasted  throu^out  the  past  year.  Had 
it  been  less  freely  conducted,  it  would  have  been  far  less  condu- 
sive,  and  infinitely  less  beneficial  But  so  unlimited  was  the  in- 
dulgence of  Europe  and  France,  and,  as  M.  Giiizot  himself  admits, 
so  honest  and  sincere  were  the  views  of  most  of  the  operators,  that 
it  is  now  impossible  to  attribute  its  notorious  failure  to  any  cause 
but  the  inherent  impracticability  and  unfitness  of  the  scheme. 
Nothing  short,  perhaps,  of  such  a  year's  trial  as  the  world  never 
before  witnessed,'would  have  been  sufficient  to  teach  France  her 
own  interests,  as  well  as  her  own  mind.  Bevolution  has,  on  this 
occasion,  been  allowed  an  unbounded  range;  and  has  been 
checked  by  nothing  but  the  successive  convictions  forced  tardily 
on  the  people  by  its  own  natural  results.  It  would  have  been 
impossible  at  this  period  last  year  to  assert  that  a  Republic  was 
a  form  of  government  altogether  miscalculated  for  the  habits 
and  sentiments  of  Frenchmen;  but  it  is  now  impossible  to  con- 
ceal or  disOTise  so  palpable  a  fact  It  has  been  fairly  proved 
impracticable  so  to  mollify,  blanch,  or  emasculate  a  republic  as 
to  fit  it  to  the  taste  of  France.  No  foreign  intervention,  or 
counter  revolution  at  home,  could  ever  have  done  for  republican 
doctrines  what  has  been  done  by  one  year's  undisturbed  supre- 
macy. M.  Louis  Blanc  and  his  disciples  now  appear  as  the  ad- 
vocates of  a  polity  more  thoroughly  and  naturally  exploded  than 
he  absolutism  of  the  old  regime. 

Doubtingly  as  we  have  expressed  ourselves  respecting  the 
political  prospects  of  France,  we  are  yet  willing  to  admit  that 
this  very  readiness  to  acquiesce  for  the  time  in  any  form  of 
government,  however  abruptly  proposed,  and  to  own  alle- 
giance to  it  till  repelled  by  the  positive  suffering  which  it 
causes,  is  a  characteristic  of  French  citizens  whidh  ought  to 
facilitate  such  a  perpetual  settlement  as  M.  Guizot  describes.  It 
would  be  hard  if  so  plastic  a  nation  should  repudiate  that  form 
of  government  alone,  which  promised  a  true  solution  of  the  great 
political  problem  — the  restoration  of  peace.  It  is  true  enough, 
as  M.  Guizot  observes,  that  ^  the  first  and  most  imperious  want 

*  of  France  in  the  present  day  is  peace  in  the  bosom  of  society 

*  itself; '  and  it  is  moreover  true,  not  only  that  this  want  is  now 
universally  felt  and  acknowledged,  but  that  abundant  evidence 
has  been  given  of  the  willingness  of  the  great  body  of  the 
French  nation  to  accept  any  form  of  government  whatever,  by 
which  such  want  could  be  permanently  supplied.     There  is  good 
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reason  for  believing  that  the  great  maiority  of  Frenchmen  of  all 
classes  would  now  hold  the  clums  of  this  or  that  dynasty  or  form 
of  govemitient,  to  be  entirdy  subordinate  to  the  prospects  offered 
by  each  of  the  permanent  maintenance  of  order.  Kich  and  poor 
have  felt  alike  that  revolutions,  even  in  the  best  of  causes,  bring 
little  short  of  ruin  in  their  train ;  and  that  a  republican  govern** 
ment,  as  M.  Guizot  expr^ses  it,  derives  no  churn  to  dispensa- 
tion or  privil^e  from  its  name, — but  must  satisfy  the  general 
permanent  wants  of  human  society,  as  well  as  the  particular 
wants  of  the  particular  community  which  it  is  called  to  govern. 

Though  the  reader  of  M.  Guizot's  treatise  may  remark  the 
occasional  incompleteness  to  which  we  have  pointed,  yet  he  will 
be  at  no  loss  to  discover  those  of  its  features  which  have  proved 
80  attractive,  or  to  detect  that  tnun  of  thought  which  has  re- 
dounded so  universally  to  the  honour  and  popularity  of  the 
writer.  The  total  suppression  of  all  personal  feelings,  the  not 
obscure  avowal  of  past  misjucbment,  the  sad  and  earnest  tone  of 
the  expostulation,  and  the  hi^  principles  of  morality  and  reli- 
gion upon  which  the  whole  argument  is  based,  are  characteristics 
which  could  never  fail  of  commanding  deep  respect,  sympathy, 
and  admiration  at  the  hands  of  En^shmen.  The  forbearance 
and  reserve  imposed  by  the  circumstances  of  the  author  and  his 
country,  necessarily  detract  both  from  the  practical  tendency  of 
the  treatise,  and  from  that  vivacity  of  character  which  might 
have  been  anticipated  fnnn  the  peculiar  relations  of  the  writer 
and  his  subject.  But,  afi;er  all  deductions  on  this  score,  it 
will  still  remiun  a  distinguished  monument  of  the  year  of  revo- 
lutions; and  will  be  hereafter  appealed  to  as  a  remarkable 
production  of  a  most  fiEunous  author. 

Indeed,  we  hardly  know  whether  the  reputation  of  this 
treatise  may  not  be  even  greater  with  posterity  than  in  the 
present  day ;  for  the  form  of  the  work  is  essentially  scholastic, 
and  it  deals  rather  with  the  unchanging  passions  of  humanity 
and  the  cyclical  events  of  political  history,  than  with  the  in- 
cidental svmptoms  of  an  existing  crisis.  No  better  declama 
tion  on  the  irapiKfiaa-i?  of  democracy  could  ever  have  been 
written;  and  it  is  in  this  view  that  its  lessons  are  best  cal- 
culated to  convey  instruction  and  warning.  Democracy  is 
undoubt^y  ci^ble  of  producing,  and  may  be  shown  to  have 
actually  produced,  precisely  such  evils  as  M.  Guizot  has  ex- 
posed ;  nor  b  it  easy  to  conceive  an  expostulation  better  devised 
than  his  to  correct  such  national  error  and  recall  its  victims 
to  sobriety.  But  the  tract  is  rather  ad  sekolas  than  adpoptdum. 
We  cannot  trace  the  features  of  this  ideal  democracy  in  the 
viable  doings  of  *  Democracy  in  France.'    We  cannot  reconcile 
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the  real  and  nominal  subjects  of  the  treatise.  The  democracy 
of  one  page  is  not  the  democracy  of  the  next ;  nor  do  we  always 
ascertain  to  which  of  the  two  the  remarks  of  the  author  are 
applied. 

*  We  have,'  says  M.  Guizot  of  his  countrymen,  in  his  sor- 
rowful conclusion,  *  tried  every  thing^  They  have  indeed ;  and 
we  cannot  but  think  that  they  suffer  because  they  neglected 
the  other  clause  of  the  precept,  and  were  incapable  of  holding 
fast  that  which  was  good.  They  had  secured  good  institu- 
tions—  institutions  which,  if  not  administered  liberally  enough 
for  the  fair  needs  of  the  age,  were  readily  expansible,  without 
the  destructive  instrumentality  of  revolution.  A  change  of 
ministry  might  have  done  all  that  a  change  of  dynasty  has 
been  called  in  to  effect.  But  has  democracy  been  the  true 
and  veritable  delinquent  in  all  the  revolutions  of  this  mortal 
catalogue?  *  We  have  tried  every  thing — Republic — Empire 
<  —  Constitutional  Monarchy.   We  are  beginning  our  experiment* 

*  anew.^  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  correctness  of  this 
review  of  the  political  deeds  of  France ;  and  it  would  be  difficult 
to  say  at  what  point  of  the  second  cycle  events  may  have  arrived 
when  these  sheets  are  laid  before  the  reader.  But  is  M.  Guizot 
wholly  just  in  apportioning  the  responsibility  of  the  agents  in  the 
several  catastrophes?  Did  democracy  overthi'ow  the  Bepublic of 
1792?  Did  it  overthrow  the  empire  of  1804?  Can  it  be 
even  said  to  have  overthrown  the  constitutional  monarchy  of 
1830?  *  So  long,'  argues  AL  Guizot,  *as  we  remain  in  the 
^  chaos  in  which  we  are  plunged,  in  the  name,  and  by  the  slavish 

*  idolatry  of  democracy,  so  long  as  we  can  see  nothing  in  society 
^  but  democracy,  as  if  that  were  its  sole  ingredient;  so  long  as 

*  we  seek  in  Government  nothing  but  the  domination  of  demo- 
^cracy,  as  if  that  alone  had  the  right  and  power  to  govern, 
'  the  Republic  is  equally  impossible  as  the  Constitutional  Mo- 
*narchy,  and  the  Empire  as  the  B.epublic — for  all  regular  and 

*  stable  government  is  impossible.'  All  regular  and  stable 
government  is  indeed  impossible  in  France  so  long  as  its  con* 
ditions  of  political  activity  remain  what  they  are;  but,  once 
more,  and  for  the  last  time  we  must  ask,  are  these  conditions 
created  by  the  agency  of  democracy  alone?  Let  the  reader 
look  at  the  actual  scene  before  him.  Did  democracy  appoint 
Prince  Louis  Napoleon  to  the  presidency  of  the  *  Republic?' 
Did  it  consign  Blanqui  and  Raspail  to  Bourges  ?  Did  it  appoint 
or  did  it  eject  General  Cavaignac?  Is  it  probable  that  at  the 
next  conversion  of  the  dynastic  stock  of  France  (for  there  can 
be  no  offence  in  speculating  on  such  contingencies)  it  will  dictate 
the  selection  of  the  substitute  ?     It  is  true  that  each  political 
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committee  or  union^  whether  in  the  interests  of  a  Bourbon, 
a  Yaloifli  or  a  Bonaparte,  does  concedingly  qualify  its  proper 
style  and  title  by  the  prefix  of  *  democratic ; '  but  does  the 
homage  or  fealty  thus  acknowledged  imply  any  very  serious 
national  conviction  ? 

If  we  were  not  approximating  so  closely  to  our  limits,  we 
should  gladly  take  the  opportunity  of  referring  to  some  of  those 
questions  which  but  a  twelvemonth  since  were  in  the  mouths  of 
all,  and  which  are  now  so  intelligibly  answered.  We  must 
content  ourselves,  however,  with  a  single  specimen.  One  of 
the  conjectures  most  curiously  debated  concerned  the  amount 
of  latent  political  talent,  which  the  strange  catastrophe  of  Febru- 
ary might  quicken  into  active  life.  It  was  thought  that  the 
great  electoral  drag-net  must  needs  gather  in  some  precious 
treasures,  alon^  with  its  stones  and  sand ;  and  that  the  National 
Assembly  would  produce  some  notabilities  who  must  otherwise 
have  perished  unknown.  People  looked  anxiously  for  the 
Mirabeaus  or  the  Dantons  of  the  new  Convention ;  but  they 
have  never  appeared.  Though  the  whole  nation  was  stirred 
from  its  uttermost  depths,  and  every  thing  in  turn  was  thrown 
to  the  surface,  yet  no  hidden  relics  of  value  were  brought  to  light. 
No  such  prodigies  as  those  whose  deeds  Mr.  Lfcwes  has  chronicled 
have  sprung  mto  being.  Even  the  old  celebrities  of  Bepub- 
licanism  have  increased'their  renown  by  nothing  except  a  practi- 
cal proof  of  their  sincere  intentions.  Neither  M.  de  Lamartine, 
nor  M.  Arago,  nor  M.  Marrast,  will  stand  much  higher  in  the 
eyes  of  Europe  than  they  stood  before  the  24th  of  February. 
They  carried  out  their  principles  with  great  honesty,  but  with 
no  success :  and  the  utmost  that  can  be  said  for  them  is  that  they 
did  their  best  to  arrest  the  machine  they  had  set  in  motion. 
But  the  total  absence  of  any  new  talent  is  so  striking  as  almost 
to  suggest  an  incidental  proof  of  the  utter  needlessness  of  the 
revolution.  There  were  dearly  no  vigorous  abilities  pining  in 
unnatural  obscurity  under  the  oppression  of  a  tyrannical  govern- 
ment. M.  Guizot,  in  one  of  his  chapters,  offers  some  very 
interesting  observations  bearing  generally  upon  this  point.  ^  One 

*  fact,'  says  he,  '  deserves  notice.    'From  the  time  when  all  pro- 

*  fessions  have  been  accessible  to  aU,  —  from  the  time  when 

*  labour  has  been  free,  subject  only  to  the  same  laws  for  all,  — 
<  the  number  of  men  who  have  raised  themselves  to  the  first  ranks 

*  in  the  liberal  professions  has  not  sensibly  increased.     It  does 

*  not  appear  that  there  are  now  more  great  lawyers  or  physicians, 

*  more  men  of  science  or  letters  of  the  first  order,  than  there 

*  were  formerly.     It  is  the  men  of  the  second  order,  and  the 

*  obscure  and  idle  multitude,  that  are  multiplied.     It  is  as  it* 
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*  Froyidence  did  not  permit  human  laws  to  haye  any  influence 

*  over  the  intellectual  rank  of  its  creatures,  or  the  extent  and 

*  magnificence  of  its  gifts.'  Coming  from  so  competent  an  ob- 
server, these  are  most  remarkable  statements ;  and  they  surest 
many  more  ideas  than  we  have  now  space  to  follow :  but  M.  Guizot 
does  not  of  course  mean  to  imply  that  the  conditions  of  the  first 
revolution  did  not  disengage  a  very  large  amount  of  civil  and 
military  talent.  We  may  surely  assert,  too,  that  the  fiunter 
shocks  of  1830  produced  their  characteristic  births.  But  on  the 
present  occasion  there  has  been  found  no  man  competent  to 
supersede,  even  in  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  state,  the 
talents  which  were  recognised  before.  The  ministers  of  the  new 
Constitution  are  sought  among  the  notabilities  of  the  old 
chamber,  or  the  chiefis  of  the  old  army;  and  sincerely  do  we  hope 
that  France  may  soon  again  include  among  her  ancient  counsel- 
lors all  those  upon  whose  disciplined  wisdom  she  has  now  found 
herself  unable  to  improve. 

If  Europe  should  lose  any  of  the  profit  to  be  derived  from  this 
last  example  of  France,  it  will  be  through  her  own  wilfulness. 
So  open  and  visible  has  been  the  course  of  the  revolution,  that 
its  every  step  has  been  tracked  and  tested  with  all  the  care  and 
impartiality  of  a  curious  philosophy.  It  appears  to  us  that 
France  may  now  be  said  to  have  completed  her  work  She  has 
given  the  nations  of  Europe  an  opportunity  of  unlearning  the  les- 
sons which  she  was  the  nrst  to  teach  them.  She  has  furnished 
the  antidote  to  her  own  poison.  Her  supply  of  precedents  has  been 
most  serviceably  enlarged ;  and  the  citizens  of  Paris  may  be  now 
appealed  to,  in  testimony  of  the  superiority  of  public  order  to 
democratic  licence.  But  the  most  important  lesson  of  all  to  be 
drawn  from  the  occurrences  of  this  miraculous  year,  is  the  neces- 
sity of  knowing  our  own  minds  and  ascertaining  the  true  found- 
ations of  a  popular  clamour.  Nine-tenths  of  the  evils  of  revo- 
lutions have  been  inflicted  on  a  pasnve  country  by  the  audacity 
of  an  insignificant  minority  ;  but  if  the  few  ever  rule  the  many 
again,  it  must  be  when  the  lessons  of  1848  have  gone  clean  out 
of  mind.  We  have  been  taught  both  by  example  and  experience 
to  count  heads.  There  is  not  a  state  on  the  Continent  in  which 
half  the  number  of  designing  or  deluded  men  who  assembled  this 
time  last  year  on  Kennington  Common,  would  not  have  raised 
ferment  enough  to  destroy  the  whole  fabric  of  the  Constitution, 
and  have  plunged  the  entire  nation  in  political  degradation  and 
commercial  ruin.  We  counted  heads,  without  riot  or  Uoodshed ; 
and  it  was  found  upon  the  clearest  evidence  that  the  threatened 
movement  would  have  been  directly  counter  to  the  prindples 
and  convictions  of  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  inhabitants  of 
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these  islands.  Yet  we  really  believe  that  the  afflictions  under 
which  so  many  States  of  Europe  are  now  labouring,  however 
their  political  condition  may  have  differed  from  our  own,  were 
immediately  caused  by  a  section  of  the  population,  not  greatly 
exceeding  in  number  or  consideration,  that  handful  of  despera- 
does who  planned  the  sack  of  Liverpool  and  the  conflagration  of 
London.  If  such  contrasts  as  are  now  presented  between  the 
respective  positions  of  England  and  her  neighbours  be  insuffi- 
cient to  teach  the  wisdom  of  political  courage,  the  tardy  repent- 
ance of  France  may  be  cited  to  complete  Ae  lesson.  What  a 
year  of  ruin  and  revolution  has  not  yet  done,  might  have  been 
done,  on  the  24th  of  February,  by  two  hours'  exertion  of  the 
common  duties  of  citizens.  Half  the  energy  which  suppressed 
the  insurrection  of  May,  half  the  resolution  which  won  the 
battles  of  June,  or  half  the  unanimity  of  expression  which  re- 
called a  Napoleon  to  the  Tuileries,  would  have  obviated  all 
necessity  for  elections  or  combats,  and  would  have  left  the  nation 
in  a  better  position  to  secure  its  proper  rights.  Such  is  the 
difference  —  not  between  democracy  and  aristocracy  —  but  be- 
tween stability  and  instability,  between  political  energy  and 
political  apathy,  between  sound  convictions  of  duty  and  insular 
paroxysms  of  action. 


No.  CLXXXI.  will  be  published  in  July. 
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Irish  poor  law,  232 — ^part  taken  by  the  '  Edinburgh  Review '  on 
that  occasion,  233 — report  of  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords 
on  the  subject,  and  its  opinion  on  out-door  relief,  tb, — ^passing  of 
the  Foor  Law  Extension  Act,  ib. — extract  from  the  first  annual 
report  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  234— extracts  from  the 
Lords'  reports,  and  other  sources,  illustrative  of  Irish  inactivity 
and  improvidence,  235-37— comparison  between  the  receipts  and 
expenditure  of  the  Irish  poor-rate,  237-8 — ^return  of  the  number  of 
persons  receiving  out-door  relief  in  February,  March,  and  April, 
1847,  ib. — ^moral  effects  of  the  Foor  Law  Extension  Act,  239 — 
extracts  from  parliamentary  papers  in  illustration,  240-8 — ^in- 
security the  moral  disease  of  Ireland,  248-9 — ^various  propositions 
for  remedying  the  condition  of  the  Irish,  249-67 — practical  conclu- 
sions, 267-8. 

J 
Jamaica,  sketches  of  life  and  scenery  in,  93,  et  seq.  See  Senior, 
Jameson^  Mrs.,  *  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art,'  review  of,  381 — con- 
nexion between  art  and  religion  before  the  Reformation,  ib, — art 
the  worst  expositor,  in  many  respects,  of  religious  facts  and  doc- 
trines, ft6.--^)riginal  delineations  of  the  form  of  the  Eternal  Father, 
38L-2 — of  the  Divine  Son,  382 — the  early  portraits  of  the  Saviour, 
383 — contention  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  vera  iconeSy  ib, — plurality 
of  the  sacred  handkerchiefs,  384 — ^the  lineaments  of  the  Redeemer 
according  to  the  letter  of  Lentulus,  ib, — ^representation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  ib, — literal  and  spiritual  representation,  385  ~  martyrdom 
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a  favourite  sabject  with  painters,  386 — ^representation  of  the  spirit 
of  evil,  387 — ^legend  of  St  Michael  and  the  scales  of  judgment, 
391-2— St,  Catherine,  393-5 — St  Christopher,  396-7— St  Filo- 
mena,  398-9 — eulogy  on  the  work,  399-400 — ^legend  of  St  Nicholas, 
400-1 — suggestions  for  improvement  in  a  new  edition,  401. 
Johnsion%  Alexander  Keith,  *  Physical  Atlas,'  notice  of,  327 — the 
progress  of  a  people  indicated  by  their  periodical  literature,  ib. — 
importance  of  the  *  Physical  Atlas '  to  British  science,  328---8um- 
mary  of  its  contents,  ib. — Humboldt  the  originator  of  the  idea,  t5. 
—prospectus  of  the  '  Atlas  of  Belgium,'  a  similar  work  on  a  larger 
scale,  329,  note — notice  of  the  first  or  geological  series  of  the 
'Physical  Atlas,'  and  the  facts  it  illustrates,  331-4 — ^its importance, 
334--the  map  of  the  geological  structure  of  the  entire  globe,  334-5 
— the  two  rain  maps,  335 — ^that  of  Europe,  and  its  importance  to 
European  agriculturists,  336 — interesting  information  afforded  by 
the  maps  of  the  distribution  of  plants,  337 — the  mean  temperature 
necessary  for  the  growth  of  certain  plants,  338 — fiscal  regulations 
of  governments  often  opposed  to  natural  laws,  338-9— extract  from 
the  *  Physical  Atlas '  in  illustration  of  this,  339^-great  physical 
superiority  of  some  localities  for  certain  cultures  over  others,  340 
—the  efiects  of  winds  and  currents  on  vegetation,  id, — rise  and 
course  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  341 — the  warmth  of  its  current  indis- 
pensable to-  existence  on  the  northern  coast  of  Europe,  ib, — the 
sea-weed  meadow  of  Oviedo,  or  *  Sargasso  Sea,'  342 — the  cold 
current  of  Humboldt,  ib. — ^its  modifying  influence  on  the  tem- 
perature of  Peru,  343— the  ethnographic  maps  and  their  divisions, 
344 — deficiency  of  agricultural  skill  in  those  countries  inhabited 
by  pure  Celtic  races,  and  superiority  in  those  having  an  infusion 
of  Teutonic  blood,  ib. — ^notice  of  the  *  Ethnographic  Map  of  Great 

*  Britain  and  Ireland,'  345-— sketch  of  the  agricultural  condition  of 
various  portions  of  Great  Britain,  345-50 — ^rdreshment  and  enlarge- 
ment of  the  mind  afforded  by  the  contemplation  of  such  works  as 
the  'Physical  Atlas,'  351 — the  want  of  such  knowledge  in  our 
schools,  ib. — ^importance  in  which  such  a  work  will  be  held  by 
future  generations,  351-2. 

K 
Kemble'Sf  J.  M.,  '  Saxons  in  England ;  a  History  of  the  English  Oom- 

*  monwealth  until  the  Norman  Conquest;'  and  the  *  Codex  Diplo- 
<  maticus  ^vi  Saxonici,'  151 — ^the  English  historians  of  the  last 
century  compared  with  those  of  the  Continent,  152 — the  study  of 
early  English  history  neglected  since  the  close  of  the  17th  century, 
f6.— establishment  of  a  professorship  of  Anglo-Saxon  in  Cambridge 
University,  ib. — ^the  want  of  such  professorships  in  the  public 
schools,  153 — the  present  range  of  historical  inquiry,  ib, — Dr.  Lin- 
gard's  '  Antiquities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church,'  ib, — Mr.Hallam's 

*  Supplementary  Notes,'  153-4 — suggestions  and  materials  for  an 
historical  school,  154— the  'English  Historical'  and  '^Ifric' 
Societies,  ib. — ^the  strictures  of  Milton  on  the  old  English  chronicles, 
155 — ^the  '  Saxons  in  England,*  a  history  of  the  social  condition  of 
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the  nation,  rather  than  of  kings  and  incidents,  156— the  general 
character  of  the  Crermanic  race  presented  in  contradistinction  to 
that  of  the  effete  Roman,  ib, — difference  between  the  construction 
of  Palgrave's  '  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  English  Common  wealth ' 
and  the  '  Saxons  in  England,'  1 58 — synopsis  of  the  contents  of  the 
<  Saxons  in  England,'  159 — ^its  plan  a  series  of  essays,  ib. — ^Dr. 
.  ^Ajrnold*B  remarks  on  duch  a  plan,  ib. — scanty  records  of  the  con- 
dition of  Britain  under  the  Roman  dominion,  160 — details  of  the 
*  straggle  between  the  Saxon  invaders  and  the  British,  unsupported 
by  credible  authority,   161 — treasons  for  discrediting  the  story  of 
Hengtst  and  Horsa,   161-2 — distinctions  between  the  formative 
principles  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  and  the  Teutons,  163 — ac- 
count of  the  Anglo-Saxon  nuirk,  163-4 — ^fusion  of  several  marks 
into  a  whole  kingdom,   165 — ^the  various  meanings  of  the  term, 
165-6 — equalisation  of  rank  and  property  not  found  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  tenure  of  land,  167 — hints  to  county  historians  and  archteo- 
logical  societies,  167-8 — ^the  name  *  Gd,'  or  federal  union  of  several 
marks,  superseded  by  that  of  *  county,'  168 — the  judicial  powers  of 
the   Mark  and  the  G4,  169> — the  functions  of  the  Ding,  «6.— re- 
markable similarity  between  the  civil  arrangements  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  and  those  of  the  ancient  Latin  confederation,  169-70 — dis- 
tinction of  rank  among  the  Anglo- ^xons,  170-1 — ^rights  and  duties 
of  their  freemen,  171-2 — derivation  of  the  power  of  their  kings 
and  nobles,   172 — the  Saxon  notion  of  the  kingly  power,  173-- 
notice  of  Mr.  Allen's  *  Rise  and  Growth  of  the  Royal  Prerogative,' 
ib. — rise  of  the  hereditary  and  elective  power  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  kings,  174 — not  kings  of  the  land,  but  of  the  people,  175 — 
their  rights,  and  duties,  175-8 — gradual  advancement  of  the  feudal 
system,    179— Anglo-Saxon    heathendom,    179-80 — Mr.  Kemble's 
account  of  its  tenets,  180-2-— contents  of  the  second  volume,  182 
— suggestions  for  alteration  in  the  ^  Saxons  in  England,'  183-4 — 
eulogy  on  the  latter  woris,  184. 

L 

« Lahorcy  Papers  relating  to  the  Treaties  of,'  184.    See  Punjab. 

Literature^  the  vanity  and  glory  of,  exhibited  in  the  '  London  Cata- 
*  logue  of  Books,'  289-90— the  superabundance  of  books  an  evil, 
290— -Gibbon's  treatment  of  new  books,  292 — *  division  of  labour ' 
applicable  to  the  acquirement  of  knowledge  as  well  as  to  arts  and 
manufactures,  293 — the  '  well  informed  man '  and  the  '  ndnute  phi- 
'  losopher '  contrasted,  293-5 — <  universal  scholars '  gradually  be- 
coming extinct  as  the  creations  of  human  ingenuity  multiply,  and 
why,  295— Menzel's  calculations  of  the  vast  number  of  German 
books  annually  printed,  ib.  note — mortality  of  the  productions  of 
the  human  mind,  296-7 — the  modem  scholar  not  less  advantageously 
situated  than  the  scholar  of  earlier  times,  298— few  instances  of 
permanent  popularity  obtained  by  authorship,  800-1 — ^the  popu- 
larity, even  of  some  of  the  best,  must  decrease  as  the  mass  of  lite- 
rature accumulates,  302-3 — tlie  lost  treasures  of  antiquity  not, 
perhaps,  so  estimable  as  has  been  conjectured,  305 — Mr.  I^I^radi's 
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opinion  that  Uie  loss  of  a  poet  is  compensated  bj  the  acquirement 
of  an  historian^  306-7,  note — prolific  biographical  literature,  307-8 
— Sir  Waiter  Scott's  facilitj  in  clothing  trifling  antiquarian  detail 
with  beauty,  309 — plagiarisms  and  coincidences  of  thought,309-10 
note — instances  of  permanent  popularity  obtained  by  genius,  even 
when  the  knowledge  they  impart  becomes  obsolete,  312~La- 
harpe's  opinion  of  English  artistic  skill  in  literary  composition, 
ib, — Menzel's  strictures  on  'books  made  out  of  books,'  313— -con- 
demnation of  voluminous  references,  313-14 — the  importance  of 
good  indexes  pointed  out,  314 — literary  fashions,  315 — the  destiny 
of  the  classics,  316 — the  Bible  and  its  influences,  317 — anecdote  of 
Sir  W.  Scott,  317-8 — something  valuable  in  all  books  not  positively 
immoral,  319— consolations  for  the  repining  author,  319-21 — the 
pleasure  of  composition  its  own  reward,  322 — anecdote  of  Musasus, 
323— the  true  destiny  of  an  author,  323-5 — anecdote  quoted  from 
Addison  on  the  vanity  of  authors,  325 — responsibility  of  authors 
in  moulding  the  vices  or  virtues  of  future  ages,  ib, — the  per- 
petuating influence  of  literature  its  chief  glory,  327. 
'  London  Catalogue  of  Books,  the,  publish^  in  Great  Britain,  with 

*  their  Sizes,  fSices,  and  Publishers' Names,'  289.  See  Literature^ 
the  Vanity  and  Glory  of. 

Loodianah,  establishment  (^,  as  a  British  outpost,  208. 

M 

Mabillony  Jean,  his  birth,  parentage,  and  subsequent  history,  19^  et 
$eq. 

*  Marl/  Barton^  a  Tale  of  Manchester  Life,'  review  of,  402— outline 
of  the  story,  ib, — its  higher  pretensions  tluui  that  of  a  mere  novel, 
403-4 — the  patience  of  the  operatives,  404-5 — their  muttial  help- 
fulness and  kindness,  406-7 — their  miseries,  406-9— reflections  on 
a  scene  of  distress,  409 — S3rmpathy  between  the  rich  and  poor, 
410-1 1 — ^the  animosity  of  workmen  towards  employers  exaggerated, 
41 1«— character  of  the  hero  of  the  tale,  412-13 — comparisons  of 

;  the  sufferings  of  the  masters  and  men  from  bad  seasons,  415 — the 
wealth  of  l^e  masters  in  many  cases  tlie  result  of  patient  saving, 
416— operatives'  improvident  habits,  417 — ^instance  of  a  saving 
mechanic,  given  by  Mr.  Robert  Chambers,  418-19 — self-trust,  421 
— inability  of  workmen  generally  to  resist  evil  counsel,  422-3 — 
the  happiness  and  dignity  of  labour,  423-5 — misrepresentation  in 

*  Mary  Barton '  of  master  manufacturers,  425 — the  old  dispute 
between  capital  and  labour,  42Q-28 — average  profits  of  the  cotton 
trade,  429— the  co-operative  system,  and  objections  to  it,  430-33 — 
partnerships  en  commandite,  433— literary  merit  of  *  Mary  Barton,' 
434. 

Melbourne,  Viscount,  biographical  notices  of,  268 — ^introductory 
remarics  on  his  character,  269 — his  birth,  parentaf^e,  and  education, 
c6.— one  of  his  college  orations  noticed  by  Mr.  Fox  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  270 — ^his  return  to  Parliament  and  selection  of  Whig 
principles,  ib, — ^his  motion  of  the  address  to  the  crown  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  session  of  1806,  ib. — ^the  impression  made  by  his  oratory. 
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ib. — ^his  appointment  to  the  post  of  Secretary  for  Ireland,  271  — 
effect  of  the  news  of  the  French  Revolution  of  1830  on  the  minds 
of  Englishmen,  272 — the  reform  agitation,  ib. — Lord  Melbourne  as 
Home  Secretary,  273 — his  subsequent  political  conduct  and  pri- 
vate character,  274-84. 

Mignefs,  M.,  '  N^gociations  relatives  k  la  Succession  d'Espagne  sous 
'  Louis  XIV.,'  &c.,  115.     See  GrimbloL 

Milnes,  R.  Monckton,  M.P.,  his  'Events  of  1848:  a  Letter  to  the 
<  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,'  554 — eulogy  on  the  production,  573. 

Moolraj,  Dewan  of  Mooltan,  his  line  of  conduct,  217.     See  I\injab. 

MooUatiy  its  incorporation  with  the  kingdom  of  the  Punjab,  198. 

N 
Note  to  Art.  III.  No.  clxxviii.,  on  the  extreme  means  of  enforcing 
the  obedience  of  representatives,  from  Francis  W.  Newman. 

P 

Papin^s  machine  for  pumping  water  out  of  mines,  73. 

Partition  Treaty ^  the  second,  provisions  of,  125. 

Poor  Law  Extension  (Ireland)  Act,  233.     See  Ireland. 

Punjab^  recent  formation  of  the  kingdom  of  the,  185 — signification 
of  its  name,  ib, — its  few  characteristics  of  a  consolidated  or  durable 
state,  ib. — its  distinct  national  existence  not  recognised  in  history, 
ib, — establishment  of  the  sect  of  Sikhs,  or  'disciples,'  186 — their 
persecutions  by  their  Mahometan  governors,  187 — ^their  animosity 
to  other  forms  of  religion,  ib, — the  Grooroo  Govind,  ib, — his  prin- 
ciples, ib, — his  adoption  of  the  title  of  *  Singh,'  188^ — his  stlniggles 
with  the  powers  about  him,  ib, — his  assassination,  ib, — ^Bandu,  hia 
successor,  ib. — his  defeat  of  the  Mogul  troops,  ib, — Sikh  conquest 
of  Sirhind,  and  perilous  position  of  the  whole  of  Hindostan,  189  — 
their  defeat  of  the  Emperor  Bahadur  Shah,  ib. — ^his  vengeance,  ib. 
-—execution  of  Bandu,  and  proscription  of  the  whole  sect  of  the 
Sikhs,  ib, — ^their  temporary  disappearance  from  history,  ib* — the 
present  amount  of  Sikh  population,  ib, — Mogul  acquisition  of  the 
Punjab,  190 — growth  of  the  power  of  the  Sikhs,  191-3 — their 
form  of  government,  193-4 — ^Runjeet  Singh,  194-5 — his  power  and 
policy,  195 — notice  of  the  Sikh  states  under  British  protection, 
195-6-— the  Punjab  under  the  government  of  Runjeet,  196-200 — ^his 
death,  200 — the  claimants  to  his  throne,  ib* — the  present  Mahara* 
jah  and  the  *  Ranee,'  200-1 — genealogy  of  the  royal  family,  201 — 
the  principality  of  Jummoo,  201-2— contests  between  the  '  Dogras' 
and  the  Sikhs,  202-3— Khurruk  Singh,  successor  of  Runjeet,  203 
— his  death,  ib. — ^Nonehal  Singh,  ib. — ^his  death,  i6.<^Shere  Singh, 
ib. — his  drunkenness,  204 — anecdote  of  the  general  intemperance 
of  the  Sikhs,  ib.  note — assassination  of  Shere  Singh  and  of  his 
vizier,  Dhyan  Singh,  205 — accession  of  the  present  Mahangah,  ib. 
— feuds  of  the  royal  family  and  the  nobility,  206-7 — ^notice  of 
Gholab  Singh,  present  chief  of  Jummoo,  207-8 — ^British  defeat  of 
the  Sikhs,  and  temporary  occupation  of  their  capital,  212-14 — 
details  of  the  arrangement,  215— sketch  of  subsequent  events, 
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215-16-— conquest  of  Mooltan  by  Runjeet,  217 — its  Dewan, 
Moolraj,  and  his  conduct,  ib. — present  relative  positions  of  the 
British  and  Sikhs^  217-18 — our  future  policy,  219-21. 

R 
Bailwcn/Sy  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  both  atmospheric  and 

locomotive^  73-5.     See  Inveniions, 
Runjeet  Singh^  notice  of,  195-2(X).     See  Punjab. 

S 

Senior*Sy  Lieut-Ck>l.,  *  Charles  Vernon  ;  a  Transatlantic  Tale/  review 
of,  83 — classification  of  fictions,  ib, — ^plot,  cliaracter,  and  scenery, 
considered,  ib. — the  *  Odyssey '  and  '  Biad '  compared  with  modem 
fiction,  84--the  individuals  of  the  Greek  poems,  84-8 — the  Greek 
plots,  88-9 — and  scenery,  90 — character,  perhaps,  the  most  impor- 
tant element  of  fiction,  ib. — ^the  characters  of  *  Don  Quixote '  and 
other  works  adduced  as  examples,  ib. — scenery  of  the  Asiatic 
romances,  t6. — Cooper's  novels,  91 — Balzac,  ib. — Hahn  Hahn,  t^. — 
the  'Younger  Son,'  ib. — Sir  Walter  Scott,  ib. — the  characters, 
plot,  and  scenery  of  *  Charles  Vernon '  reviewed,  92 — its  scenery 
its  chief  attraction,  92-3 — the  Blue  Mountains,  93 — selection  of 
extracts  illustrative  of  the  chief  features  of  the  book,  93-1 14 — 
opinion  of  the  English  characters  of  the  tale,  ib. — Julia,  the  heroine, 
the  most  meritorious,  ib. 

Shore,  Mr.,  case  of,  148.     See  Ecclesiastical  Law. 

Sikhs,  foundation  of  the  sect  of,  186 — meaning  of  the  word,  ib. — their 
gradual  rise  and  present  position,  ib.  et  seq.     See  Punjab. 

Strickland's,  Agnes,  'Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England,  from  the 
'  Norman  Conquest :  the  Series  of  the  Stuarts,'  review  of,  435-^ 
the  most  illiberal  attacks  on  classes  or  individuals  of  late,  the  pro- 
ductions of  female  writers,  ib. — reasons  for  this,  t^. — Miss  Strick- 
land's religious  and  political  views,  436 — her  life  of  Henrietta 
Maria,  437 — her  opinions  on  the  public  and  private  character  of 
James  IL,  440-6— and  of  William  III.  and  Mary  IL,  446-60— her 
invidious  comments  on  the  conduct  of  William  at  the  death-bed  of 
his  consort)  461 — the  faults  of  the  work,  461-2. 

T 
Taylor's,  Henry,  '  Eve  of  the  Conquest  and  other  Poems,'  review  of, 
352 — the  affection  usually  evinced  for  the  minor  compositions  of  a 
great  poet,  ib. — the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  long  poems, 
ib. — general  characteristics  of  Mr.  Taylor's  poetry,  353^4— extract 
from  *  Lines  written  in  remembrance  of  the  Hon.  Ernest  Villiers,' 
354-6 — outline  of  the  *  Eve  of  the  Conquest,'  with  extracts,  357-8 
—comparison  between  Mr.  Taylor's  poetry  and  that  of  other  poets, 
358-9— truth  of  character,  360— extract  from  *  Ernesto,'  362-3 — 
poetic  reality,  363-4— truth  in  sentiment  and  thought,  365-6 — 
extract  from  the  *  Lago  Lugano,*  366-7 — moral  truth,  367 — truth 
of  passion,  368 — truth  of  passion  exemplified  in  Landon's  '  Count 
*  Julian,'  369— Shelley  and  Byron's  erroneous  assumption  of  the 
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necessitj  of  the  poet  himself  becooiiog  the  victim  of  <  suffering' 
and  '  wrong/  370 — egotism  frequently  mistaken  for  passion,  t&.^— 
importance  of  stjle,  ^. — truth  of  stjle,  371 — ^necessity  of  truth  of 
diction,  372 — modem  disregard  for  truth  in  the  picturesque,  373 — 
'generalisation,  375 — importance  of  truth  in  keeping,  376-8 — test 
of  truth  in  poetry,  379— poetic  truth  the  most  strilmig  character- 
istic of  Mr.  Taylor's  poems,  380. 

U 
Universities^  the  English,  late  reforms  in  the  mode  of  education  in, 
499-500 — instances  of  the  errors  and  excellences  of  University 
education,  502-6 — unfitness  of  ^e  old  system  for  a  professionid 
life,  506 — Lord  Bacon's  opinion  of  the  value  of  experimental  phi- 
losophy, 508 — Sir  J.  Uerschel  on  the  undue  extension  of  mathe- 
maticad  studies,  513^1ate  improvements  in  the  education  of  the 
upper  classes,  515 — our  wishes  for  the  success,  of  the  new  branches 
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